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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


EXECTJTTVE   COMMriTKE 


Prison  Association  of  New  York, 


ACCOMPANYING  DOCUMENTS, 


FOR  THE  YEAR   1H70. 


T«)  WHICH    IS  APPENDED  THE  PAPEK8  AND  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CONGRESS  ON  PENITENTIARY  AND  REFORMATORY  DISCIPLINE, 
HELD  IN  CTNCINNATI,  OHIO,  OCTOBER  12-18,  WTO. 


TRAHBHrrraD  to  tbk  Lkoislatvhe  Jakuakt  12,  I87I. 


ALBANY: 

THE  ARGUS  COMPANY,   PRINTERS. 
1871. 
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STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 


No.  5. 


IN     SENATE, 


January  12,  1871. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
OF    THE    EXECUTIVE    COMMITTEE    OF    THE    PEISON 
ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  TOEK. 

To  the  Hon.  Allen  C.  Beach, 

Lieutencmt-Govemor  and  President  of  the  Senate: 
SiK,  —  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you,  herewith,  as  by  law  required, 
the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York,  and  to  ask  that  you  will  lay  the  same  before  the  Legislature. 

Very  respectfully. 

Your  ob't  serv't, 

E.  C.  WINES, 

Carre»pondmg  Se^y. 
Office  of  the  Association, 

38  Bible  House,  New  York, 

Jan/uary  10,  1871. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF 
NEW  YORK,  1871. 


FRmBBNT. 

JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE,  18  Madison  ayenue. 


Hon.  FRAKCIS  LIBBER,  LL.  D.,  48  Bast  Hon.  THBO.  W.  DWIQHT,  LL.  D.,  87  Lafay- 

34th  street.  ette_place. 

Hon.  JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN,  Albany.  Hon.  jT  STANTON  GOUUX  Hudson. 

JOHN  H.  GRISCTOM,  M.  D,  42  Bast  »th.  Hon.  CHARLES  J .  FOLQER,  Geneva. 

CX>RREBPONl>IllO  SSCRMTABT. 

B.  C.  WINES,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Office,  88  Bible  House. 

RBCORDINO  8BCRBTABT. 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  Bsq.,  48  Pine  stieet. 

TRBASDRSR. 

WM.  a  OILMAN,  46  Pine  street. 

■XXCUTIVJB  OOXMITTKB. 

Hon.  T.  W.  DWIOHT,  Chairman.  JAMES  C.  HOLDEN,  104  John. 

Hon.  W.  F.  ALLEN,  Albany.  GATLORD  B.  HUBBELL.  45  aiff. 

GOLDWIN  SMITH,  Ithaca.  JOHN  H.  KEYSER,  164  Ninth. 

JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  »8  Broadway.  R  R  MoBURNEY,  cor.  3d  av.  and  28d  St. 

ABRAHAM  BBAL,  12  Centre.  THEO.  W.  MORRIS,  27  Chambers. 

WM.  T.  BOOTH,  fl2  Front.  SAMUEL  OSGOOD,  D.  D.,  164  West  Uth.  __^ 

STEPHEN  CUTTER,  128  Ekist  12th.  GEORGE  D.   PHELPS,   Lenox  Hotel,  Fifth 

RICHARD  L.  DUGDALE,  266  Bleeoker.  avenue.  

JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  271  Broadway.  ADAM  T.  SACKETT,  84  Liberty. 

WM.  H.  FIELD,  271  Broadwaj.  D.  B.  ftp.  JOHN  R008A,  M.  D.,  137  Lexington 

ANDREW  H.  GREEN,  1  Fifth  avenue.  avenue. 

RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS.  16  Nassau.  HENRT  S.  TERRELL,  88  Walker. 

C.  E.  HACKLEY,  M.  D.,  47  West  Slst.  SINCLAIR  TOUSBY,  119  Nassau. 
JAMES  H.  TITUS,  84  Liberty. 

STANDING  COMMITTEES. 

FXNANCK  GOMMITTnL 
JAMBS  C.  HOLDEN,  WTLUAM  C.  OILMAN, 

WILLIAM  T.  BOOTH,  SINCLAIR  TOUSBY, 

G.  B.  HUBBELL,  STEPHEN  CUTTER 

COMMITTEE  ON  DSTENTIONB. 

SINCLAIR  TOUSBY,  THBO.  W.  MORRIS, 

ABRAHAM  REAL,  SAMUEL  OSGOOD, 

a  B.  HACKLEY,  ROBERT  R.  McBURNBY. 

(XMCMITTEB  ON  DI8CHABOBD  0ONYICI8. 
STEPHEN  CUTTER,  GEORGE  D.  PHELPS, 

JOHN  H.  GRISCOM,  JOHN  H.  KEYSER, 

ABRAHAM  REAL,  ADAM  T.  SACKETT, 

CEPHAS  BRAINERD,  ANDREW  H.  GREEN. 

OOMMITTEB  ON  PRISON  DI8CIPUNS. 

JOHN  W.  EDMONDS,  GOLDWIN  SMITH, 

FRANCIS  T>IBBRR,  JOHN  STANTON  GOULD, 

CHARLES  J.  FOLGER,  RENSSELAER  N.  HAVENS, 

WILLIAM  F.  ALLEN,  G.  B.  HUBBBLL, 

JOHN  T.  HOFFMAN,  JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

JOHN  H.  ANTHON,  D.  R  St.  JOHN  ROOSA, 

WM.  H.  FIBLD,  SINCLAIR  TOUSBY. 

9*  The  President  of  the  Association,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  Correi- 
poodfbtr  Secretary  are  ex  offldo  members  of  all  the  Standinir  Committees. 

GENERAL  AGENT. 

ABRAHAM  BBAL;  Office,  No.  12  Centre  street. 


PRISON   ASSOCIATION   OF  NEW   YORK. 


LOCAL  COMMITTEES  OF  CORRESPONDENCE. 

Albanir  county:  residence,  Albany— RUPU8  W.  CLARK,  D.  D.,  Rev.  BOUND  BBCKWITH, 
EDWAJID  SAVAGE,  H.  S.  GLADDING. 

Chemuni;  county:  residence,  Elmlra— E.  S.  PALMER,  TRUMAN  FASSETT,  Rey.  ISAAC 
CLARKBT 

Clinton  county :  residence,  PlatUburgh  —  Rev.  Mr.  HALL,  P.  8.  PALMER,  Rev. , 

Rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

Columbia  county:  residence,  Hudson  — Rev.  JOHN  McC.  HOLBfBS,  Rev.  RICHARD 
WHRATLEY,  A.  S.  PBBT,  THOMAS  TELLEY. 

Delaware  county:  residence,  Delhi- Rev.  F.  A.  M.  BROWN,  CHARLES  MARVINE, 
THOMAS  GREENLEAF,  FERRIS  JACOBS,  M.  D. 

Dutchess  county:  residence,  Poushkeepsie  —  Rev.  Mr.  WHEELER,  Rev.  A.  P.  VAN  GEE- 
8BN,  Rev.  Mr.  COIJJNS,  Rev.  Mr.  GREGORY,  JOHN  PLATT,  EDWARD  CRUMMEY. 

Brie  county:  residence,  Buffalo  — SETH  CLARK,  F.  P.  WOOD,  S.  8.  GUTHRIE,  L.  DAN- 
FORTH,  N.  HALBBRT,  Rev.  JOHN  E.  ROBIE,  JOHN  8.  F08DICK,  HUGH  WEBSTER, 
EDMUND  BRISTOL. 

Genesee  county:  residence,  Batavla— Rev.  O.  E.  MALLORY. 

Franklin  county:  residence,  Malone  — Rev.  C.  H.  A.  BUCKLEY,  WM.  D.  BRENNAN,  E.  J. 

OLNEY. 

Fulton  county:  residence,  Johnstown  —  Rev.  Mr.  BALDWIN,  Rev.  A.  D.  HEAT,  Rev.  Mr. 
WILLIAMSON,  HORACE  E.  SMITH,  JACOB  BURTON. 

Greene  county:  residence,  Catskill  — Rev.  W.  C.  MCCARTHY,  Rev.  Mr.  MILLARD,  Rev. 
Mr.  HOWARD,  Reffc  Mr.  HORTON. 

Herkimer  county:  residence,  Herkimer— Rev.  D.  CONSAUL,  Rev.  Mr.  MOSS. 

Jefferson  county:  residence,  Watertown  —  Rev.  J.  J.  PORTER,  Rev.  L.  M.  8.  HAYNES, Rev. 
0.  A.  GRAVES,  J.  C.  STERLING,  C.  C.  CASE,  J.  M.  ADAMS,  CHARLES  A.  SHERMAN. 

UvlnAton  county:  residence,  Geneseo  — Rev.  F.  D.W.WARD,  D.  D.,  Rev.  GEORGE  P. 
FOLSOM,  Rev.  K-  P.  JERVIS. 

Montgomery  county:  residence,  Fonda  —  Rev.  W.  FROTHINGHAM,  Rev.  H.  8.  STARKS, 
WM.  D.  SCHOOLCRAFT. 

Onondaga  county :  residence,  Syracuse  —Rev.  Mr.  WASHBURN,  Rev.  P.  W.  EMENS,  Rev. 


Onondaiza  county :  residence,  syrac 
Mr.  BRIDQMAN,  WM.  E.  ABBOTT. 


Oranire  county:  residence,  Newburjrh  —  Rev.  Dr.  FORSYTH,  Rev.  8.  CARLISLE,  Rev.  W.  H. 
0l£S0N,  Mr.  BSTERBROOK,  O.  R.  WELLING,  GRANT  EDGAR. 

Residence,  Goshen  —  CHARLES  E.  MERRIAM,  JOHN  H.  THOMPSON,  M.  D.,  H.  H.  ROBIN- 
SON, M.  D.,  E.  C.  MILL8PAUGH,  L.  H.  REEVE,  M.  J.  KBLSY,  C.  G.  ELLIOTT,  G.  H.  BOYD, 
R.  D.  SNODGRASS,  R.  C.  COLEMAN. 

Oneida  county:  residence,  Rome— SIMON  VISSCHER. 

Oswego  county:  residence,  Oswego  — G.  C.  McWHORTER,  A.  P.  GRANT,  G.  MOLUSON. 

Rockland  county :  residence.  New  City — Rev.  RICHARD  BROWN,  Rev.  B.  L.  LIPPINCOTT, 
A.  A.  DEMAREST,  CYRUS  M.  CRUM. 

Rensselaer  county:  residence,  Troy —  Rev.  WM.  IRVIN,  Rev.  D.  VINCENT,  E.  W.  BOUGH- 
TON,  AMASA  R,  MOORE. 

Saratoga  county:  residence,  Ballston  —  T.  M.  MITCHELL,  J.  W.  HORTON,  Rev.  D.  L. 
TULLY. 

St.  Lawrence  county:  residence,  Canton  — Rev.  JOHN  F.  POTTER,  Rev.  W.  A.  RICH. 

Schenectady  county:  residence,  Schenectady— Rev.  J.  G.  CORDELL,  NICHOLAS  CAIN. 

Tlomi  county:  residence,  Owego— A-  C.  WINTHROP,E.  W.  WARNER,  J.  W.  LAMOREUX, 
JOHN  HOOKER,  T.  F.  MOORE,  G.  B.  GOODRICH. 

Ubter  county :  residence,  Kinmton  —  Rev.  CHAS.  H.  STITT,  D.  D.,  Rev.  H.  B.  HOMES,  Rev. 
JA8.  8.  BAT^,  Rev.  D.  N.  VANDEVEER,  Rev.  Z.  GRENELL,  Rev.  G.  W.  KNAP,  Rev.  W.  L. 
JAMES,  F.  8.  WYNKOOP,  C.  D.  WE3TBRBROOK,  ANDREW  E.  SCHEPENDAS,  THOS.  C. 
BBOADHEAD. 


Washinflrton  county :  residence,  Salem  —  Rev.  EDWARD  P.  SPRAGUE,  Rev.  C.  R.  HAWLEY, 
B.  O.  ATWOOD,  JAMES  BLASHFIELD. 

Westchester  county :  residence.  White  Plains  — Rev.  THEO.  8.  RUMNEY,  H.  E.  SCHMID, 
M.  D.,  Rev.  GIDEON  DRAPER,  JOS.  BEGGS. 

Wyoming  county:  residence,  Warsaw— Rev.  E.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Rev.  J.  V.  STRYKER. 


PKI80N   ASSOCIATION   OF   NEW   YORK. 


Vll 


LIFE  PATRONS.  CORRESPONDING.  HONORARY  AND  LIFE 

MEMBERS. 


I.  Lme  Patrok. 

By  the  contrQnUion  of  $500  at  one  time. 
John  David  Wolfe. 

n.  CoiiBE8POin>nro  Mkmbkrs. 
M.  Charles  H.  Lucas,  Member  of  the  Institute 

of  France. 
M.   Auguftte  Frederic  Demetz,  Director  of 

MeUray.  flS  Rue  de   la  Vlctoire,  Paris, 

France.  .     «    . 

John   Stuart   Mill,   Esq.,    Blackheath    Park. 

Kent.  Eng. 
M.  A.  Come,  Doual  (Nord),  France.       _ 
Sir  John  Bowrini;.  Ciaremont,  Exeter.  Eng. 
Count  W.  Sollohub.  Director-in-chlef  of  the 

House  of  Correction  and  Industry.  Mos- 
cow, Russia.  .    ^       I  ^.  x>.  vuiiKci ~-' 

Matthew  Davenport  Hill.  Esq..  Bristol.  Eng.  |  Wm.  B.  Crosby do 

Frederic  Hill.  Esq..  London.  Eng.  i  H.  K.  Coming do 

Ri-   Hr^ii    Sir    Wsilter   rr-Nfi.iu  C    T) ,  "Tlie  .  wm.  B.  Dodge do 


ni.  HONART  MKMBKB8. 

I.  By  election. 

Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds New  York. 

llensselaer  N.  Havens do 

Veter  Cooper do 

2.  By  eontributUm  of  $100  at  one  time. 

George  B.  Archer New  York. 

Wm.  H.  Asplnwall do 

J.J.Astor.Jr do 

Wm.  T.  Booth do 

James  Brown do 

H.K.Bull do 

John  Caswell do 

Bamuel  B.  Cadwell do 

fidward  Cooper do 

A.  B.  Conger do 


Wm.  Butler  Duncan do 


WinthroD  8.  Oilman . 


do 


W.  L  t^H-rtr.iJjt,  lilrmUnifhum,  En£.  ^^.^, 

Hon,  FrAFji  1*   Lleber.  LL.  D.,  Prof.  Polttlcftl ;  Wm.  C.  (iilman do 

Sf*ifinoe,  0>himhlii   tVjIlepo    Law   St^hooU  |  Horace  Gray do 

New  Yf jrk,  luid  Carrei^pf indlng  Member  of    Meredjth  Howland do 

llie  Institute  *>f  Fraiife. 

Alfred  AspiaJidt  V.  R   C  B-t  DukenfldiJ,  Ash- 
tiin-under-Lyne,  Eng. 


MarkHoyt do 

H.  K.Jessup do 

John  Taylor  Johnston do 


??iiniucl  (i.  Hi)w^,  M.    D.,    Principal   of   the    Junes  Lenox do 


InfitttMttnn  nt  tbc  Blind*  Boftinn,  Ma#i». 
I>r.  ITaminthrfln.  Frankfin-t-fm-thp-MalUP. 
J.  M.  Waixl,  M.  b.,  NewtiTk.  N.J. 
Mary  Carpeoter,  HriHtt>J,  Enw. 
MIm  Dorothea  L.  Uix,  il^t^Uin,  Maaa. 
Son.  Charles  Sumner,  Ifcif^tfui,  Miu*«, 
r  B,  Sanborn,  Spriii*rOt?kl,  Mass. 
Z.  U.  DrfK'kwBV,  Detroit,  Mlt^li, 
Kev,  Frt-d.  IL  whies,  Sprlnfrfleld,  Uh 
Hon.  An<lrpw  Shurnnii,  ihlra|fo.  111. 

Geo.  W.  lS<»arli>.  E^m  -  Hi^'^tmi,  Miuw*, 


Baron   Franz  Von   Holtzendorff.  Prof.  Lam 


Miss  Lenox do 

Miss  Lenox do 

,  Allan  McLane do 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse do 

George  D.  Morgan do 

Adam  Norrie do 

K.M.01yDhant do 

Daniel  Parish do 

George  D.  Phelps do 

John  A.  PuUen do 

C.  R.  Robert do 

C.  V.  8.  Roosevelt do 

llnatnri,    Theo.  Roosevelt do 

Adam  T.  Backett do 

Joseph  Sampson do 


in  the  Royal   University.   Berlin.  Prus-  j.  F.  Sheafe do 

sla.                                            ^          ,        ,  Mrs.  Mary  Sheafe do 

Mons.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy.  Counselor  of  c.  H.  Shipman do 

the  Imperial  Court  of  Paris,  No.  7  Rue  Henry  MTSchleffelin do 

Penth id vre.  Paris,  France.  R.L.  Stuart do 

Signor  Martino   Beltrani   Scalia.   Inspector-  Alexander  Stuart do 

General  of  Prisons  in  the  Kingdom  of  James  Stokes do 

Italy.  Florence,  Italy.             ^  ^    .  .         ,  Jonathan  Sturges do 

B.  A.  Meredith.  Esq.,  Ottawa.  Dominion  of  Mrs.  Catharine  L.  Spencer do 

Canada.  H.  S.  Terbell do 

Hermann  Adaml.  LL.  D..  Bremen.  Alex.  Van  Rensselaer do 

Alfred  Field.  Pres.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  George  C.  Ward do 

Birmingham.  Eng.                      .  „  ^  Salem  H.  Wales do 

Rev.  Sidney  Tur  er,  Inspector  of  Reforma-  |  r.  w.  Weston do 

do 
do 
do 
do 


tories,  London.  Eng.  I  Samuel  Wlliets 

Florence  Hill,  Bristol,  Eng.  ,  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines  . . 

Joanna  Margaret  Hill,  Bristol.  Eng.  John  David  Wolfe 

Fr.  Brutln,  Director  of  Prisons,  Denmark.  j.  Walter  Wood  . . . 

LL-Col.  O.  Hutchinson,  C.  S.  I.,  Inspector-    William  Wood 


General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab,  India.  Joseph  Howland Matteawan,  N.  Y. 

A.  M.  Dallas,   BL    D.,   Inspector-General   of  Mrs.  Joseph  Howland do  do 

Prisons  in  the  Punjab.  India.  Rev.  N.  8.  S.  Beman.  D.  D Troy,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Nightingale.  South  street,  LondoD.  Rev.  Dr.  Darling Albany,  N.  Y. 

Eng.  .«,,..«  «  Thomas  W.  Olcott do 

Edwin   Hill,  Esq.,  1  St.  Mark's  Square,   Re-  Brastus  Coming do 

gent's  Park,  London,  Eng. 
J.  Angus  Croll,  Esq.,  South  wood,  Hlghgate,  ly.  Loib  Members. 

Fr.  aS°  RSS^SJrtT,  Extra  Assistant  Superin-  I  ^  contribution  of  $BOal  one  time  (formerly 
tendent  of  the  Penal  Settlement,  Port  i                                    ^^'-  ic^„xr^^\r 

Blair,  India.  John  H.  Abeel New  York. 

Wm.  Tallack,  Secretary  Howard  Association,    J.  W.  Alsop. do 

London,  Eng.  1  John  H.  Anthon do 


rui 


ASSZAL  KEPOBT  OF  THS 


Mim.  John  J.  Am/yr XewToik. 

Wm^RAstor do 

W.W.  AMor do 

flamoel  J,  Beebe do 

AofiMt  Belmoai do 

Jamet  G.  Beonett do 

B»tbok.MDev  BUOfCO do 

Wm.A.BooCh do 

J.  Canon  firvToovt do 

LoafeK.Brid<e do 

StdoefBrvukM do 

&  Broom do 

SUwmn  Brown do 

Jame*  M.  Brown   do 

G^mwtBnwe do  . 

OrumiM  Bwhnell do 

MlmBnrr do 

EdmoDdCottn do 

Benj.  G.  Clarke do 

Wm.  T.  Coleman do 

E.iLCollina do 

UraelCone do 

F.Cottlnec do 

CynuCurtbi do 

Stephen  Cutter do 

Wm-  F.Cmrj do 

HeofT  C.  I>e  Bham do 

Abranam  Denfke do 

Wm.  E.  Dod«e,  Jr do 

Bichard  L^  Dugdale do 

LucrlLEddT Elizabethtown.  N.  J. 

J.  W.  Edmonds Xew  Turk. 

J.BtlleaElf do 

P.  W.  Bnas do 

B.H.F1eId do 

H.W.  Field do 

HamUtonFtoh do 

James  F^Mter,  Jr do 

James  Freeland do 

Mrs.  Elizaijeth  Famsworth ....  3faasacfaiisette. 

W.P.Fumfss NewTork. 

F.  Gamer do 

James  W.  Gerard do 

Arthur  Gilmao do 

J.  B.  Graham do 

B.  Boonen  Graves do 

John  C  Green do 

Henry  Grinnell •    do 

Eliza  P.  Gumey Burlln^n^.  J. 

Offden  HaiEeerty Kew  York. 

ValentineG.  Hall do 

Mrs.  Valentine  G.  Hall do 

L.  P.  Hawes do 

A.  Heekw:her do 

E.  Herrick do 

Silas  C.  Herring do 

D.  Hr»adley do 

James  Horn do 

B.  W.  Howe do 

Ed«ar  M.  Howland do 

James  C  Holden do 

Thomas  Hunt do 

OeiiTfce  F.  Hussey do 

Richard  Inrin do 

John  Jay do 

H.  L.  Janeway do 

E-  8.  JafTray do 

8r>lomon  Jenner do 

Edward  Jones do 

James  J.  Jones do 

Walter  H.  Jones do 

Alexander  8.  Johnson do 

J.  F.  Joy do 

WIUlamKemble do 

J.  Kinsman do 


Cbarlea  P.  KirUaad  . 

JoluiH.KerMr 

JosiabLane 

Mi%.  LancdoB 


Jamb  Le  Boy. 

Jacob  B.  Le  Boy 

Bofos  L^Lovd 

K.LBdlum 

A.  A.U>w 

AbiJabBfann 

Ed  ward  H.  Miller.... 

J.JCattbews 

William  T.McCdqb.. 

CA-MeUs 

Thomas  DTMIddletoB 

W.  H.  H.  Moore 

E.D.  Mor^^an 

H.T.  Mornn 

William  FTMott 


KewTofk 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

WilliamXeweU do 

WIUIamNiblo do 

Charles  O'Conor do 

Darid  Olyphant do 

William  Ootboot do 

Thomas  Owen do 

B.Parmly do 

F.PeU do 

J.  Phalon do 

H.  F.  Phinney do 

'  Howard  Potter do 

Thomas  Profiser do 

,  P.  B.  Pyne do 

Bobert  Bar do 

'  Freeman  Bawdon do 

William  C.  Bbinelander do 

George  S.  Bobbins do 

Samuel  Bl  Bugriw do 

James  L.  Schieffelin do 

Austin  Sherman do 

:B.B.Sherman do 

ComeliusSmith do 

A.T.  Stewart do 

T.  B.Stillihan do 

Mrs.  Helen  Stuyreeant do 

L.  I.  Suarea do 

OtisD.Swan do 

Charies  N.Talbot do 

Moses  Taylor do 

J.  T.  Terry do 

James  H.Titus do 

8.  P.Townsend do 

Sinclair  Tousey do 


Geoni^e  T.  Trimble  . 
Artrhibakl  S.  Van  Duzer . 

Abraham  Van  Nest 

James  Van  Xostrand  — 

P.  8.  Van  BeoBselaer 

John  G.  Voso 

R.H.  Voee 

A.  Ward 

W.Walker 

Prosper  N.  Wet  more 

Samuel  Wetmore 

I  Eli  ^liite. 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
_       _  do 

j  James  R.  Whitinff do 

William  &  Wilmerdlng do 

I  B.R.  Winthrop do 

E.  J.  Woolsey Astoria,  N.  Y 

Henry  Young New  York 

H.  Burrell Salisbury,  N.  Y 

Rev.J.  S.  aark f Waterbury,  Ct 

Rev.  Mr.  EllioU do 

Rer.  Mr.  Searls Meriden,Ct 

8.  D.  Gregory Jersey  City,  N.  J 
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CHARTER  AND  CONSTITUTION 

OF  THB 

PRISON  ASSOCIATION-  OF  NEW  YOEK. 


AN  ACT  TO  mCORPOEATE  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  NEW  YORK,  PASSED  MAY  9,  1846,  BY  A 
TWO-THIRDS  VOTE. 

The  People  of  the  Stctte  of  New  York^  r^esented  in  Senate  cmd 
AsaenMy^  do  enact  ae  follows : 

§  1.  All  such  persons  as  now  are  or  hereafter  shall  become  mem- 
bers to  the  said  association  pursuant  to  the  constitution  thereof,  shall 
and  are  hereby  constituted  a  body  corporate,  by  the  name  of  The 
Prison  Association  of  New  York,  and  by  that  name  have  the  powers 
that,  by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  are  declared  to  belong  to  every  corporation ; 
and  shaU  be  capable  of  purchasing,  holding  and  conveying  any 
estate,  real  or  personal,  for  the  use  of  said  corporation :  Provided, 
that  such  real  estate  shall  never  exceed  the  yearly  value  of  ten  thou- 
sand dollars,  nor  be  applied  to  any  other  purpose  than  those  for 
which  this  corporation  is  formed. 

§  2.  The  estate  and  concerns  of  said  corporation  shall  be  man- 
aged and  conducted  by  its  executive  committee,  in  conformity  to  the 
constitution  of  the  said  corporation  ;  and  the  following  articles  that 
now  form  the  constitution  of  the  association  shall  continue  to  be  the 
fundamental  laws  and  constitution  thereof,  subject  to  alteration  in 
the  mode  therein  prescribed. 

Artiole  I. 
The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  — 

1.  The  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners,  whether  detained 
for  trial,  or  finally  convicted,  or  as  witnesses. 

2.  The  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  and  the  government  of 
prisons,  whether  for  cities,  counties  or  States. 

3.  The  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their 
discharge,  by  affording  them  the  means  of  obtaining  an  honest  live- 
lihood, and  sustaining  them  in  their  efforts  at  reform. 

[Senate  No.  10.]  B 
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Article  II. 

Tlie  officers  of  the  society  shall  be  a  president,  vice-presidents, 
a  corresponding  secretary,  a  recording  secretary,  a  treasurer  and 
an  executive  committee.  There  shall  be  the  following  standing 
committees,  viz :  a  finance  committee,  a  committee  on  detention,  a 
committee  on  prison  discipline,  and  a  committee  on  discharged  con- 
victs. The  number  of  the  executive  committee  shall  consist  of  not 
more  than  thirty-five,  of  whom  not  more  than  ten  shall  be  officers 
of  the  society,  and  not  more  than  twenty-five  shall  be  per8on&  other 
than  officers. 

Abtiole  III. 

The  oflScers  named  in  the  preceding  article  shall  be  ex-officio  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  choose  one  of  their  nmn- 
ber  to  be  chairman  thereof. 

Abtiole  IV. 
The  executive  committee  shall  meet  once  in  each  month,  and  keep 
regular  minute^  of  their  proceedings.  They  shall  have  a  general 
superintendence  and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  society,  and  shall 
annually  report  to  the  society  all  their  proceedings,  and  such  other 
matters  as  shall  be  likely  to  advance  the  ends  of  the  association. 

Article  V. 

The  society  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  New  York,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  the  executive  committee  shall  appoint,  and  at  such 
other  times  as  the  president,  or,  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  vice-presi- 
dents, shall  designate. 

Article  VI. 

Any  person  contributing  annually  to  the  funds  of  the  association 
not  less  than  five  dollars  shall,  owing  to  such  contribution,  be  a 
member  thereof.  A  contribution  of  five  hundred  dollars  shall  con- 
stitute a  life  patron;  a  contribution  of  one  hundred  dollars  shall 
constitute  an  honorary  member  of  the  association  for  life ;  and  a  con- 
tribution of  fifty  dollars  shall  constitute  a  member  of  the  association 
for  life.  Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may,  from  time  to 
time,  be  appointed  by  the  executive  committee. 

Article  VII. 
A  female  department  shall  be  formed,  consisting  of  such  females 
as  shall  be  selected  by  the  executive  committee,  who  shall  liave 
charge  of  the  interest  and  welfare  of  prisoners  of  their  sex,  under 
such  regulations  as  the  executive  committee  shall  adopt. 
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Aktiole  VIIL 
The  officers  of  the  association  shall  be  chosen  annually  at  the 
annual  meeting,  at  which  time  such  persons  may  be  elected  honor- 
ary members  as  shall  have  rendered  essential  service  to  the  cause  of 
prison  discipline. 

Abttole  IX. 

Any  society  having  the  same  objects  in  view  may  become  auxili- 
ary to  this  association,  by  contributing  to  its  ftinds  and  co-operating 
with  it. 

AsncLE  X. 

The  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  add  to  any  of  the 
standing  committees  such  persons  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  be  likely 
to  promote  the  objects  of  the  society ;  and  shall  have  power  to  fill 
any  vacancy  which  may  occur  in  any  of  the  offices  of  the  association, 
intermediate  the  annual  meetings. 

Aeticle  XL 

This  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  the 
society,  at  any  meeting  thereof,  provided  notice  of  the  amendment 
has  been  given  at  the  next  preceding  meeting. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  current  year,  under  the  constitution, 
shall  continue  to  be  the  officers  thereof  until  others  shall  be  duly 
chosen  in  their  places. 

And  it  is  hereby  further  enacted,  that  no  manager  of  said  society 
shall  receive  any  compensation  for  his  services. 

§  3.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power  to  establish  a 
workhouse  in  the  county  of  New  York,  and  in  their  discretion  to 
receive  and  take  into  the  said  workhouse  all  such  persons  as  shall  be 
taken  up  and  committed  as  vagrants  or  disorderly  persons,  in  said 
city,  as  the  court  of  general  sessions  of  the  peace,  or  the  court  of 
special  sessions,  or  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  in  said  county, 
or  any  police  magistrate,  or  the  commissioner  of  the  almshouse,  may 
deem  proper  objects ;  and  the  said  executive  committee  shall  have 
the  same  powers  to  keep,  detain,  employ  and  govern  the  said  persons 
as  are  now  by  law  conferred  on  the  keepera  of  the  bridewell  or  peni- 
tentiary in  said  city. 

§  4.  The  said  executive  committee  may,  from  time  to  time,  make 
by-laws,  ordinances  and  regulations  relative  to  the  management  and 
disposition  of  the  estate  and  concerns  of  said  association,  and  the  man- 
agement, government,  instruction,  discipline,  and  employment  of  the 
persons  so  as  aforesaid  committed  to  the  said  workhouse,  not  contrary 
to  law,  as  they  may  deem  proper ;  and  may  appoint  such  officers, 
agents  and  servants  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  transact  the  busi- 
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Bees  of  the  eaid  aesociation,  and  may  designate  their  dnties.  And 
the  aaid  executive  ccmiDiittee  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the 
Legifiktnre,  and  to  the  corporation  of  the  city  ot  New  York,  of  the 
number  of  persons  received  by  them  into  the  said  workhouse^  the 
diBposition  whieli  shall  be  made  of  them  by  instructing  <>r  employing 
them  therein,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  said  execurive  eom- 
mittee«  and  generally  all  ^eh  facta  and  particulars  a^  may  exhibit 
tlie  openition^  of  the  said  asaoeiation. 

I  §  5.  The  said  executive  committee  shall  have  power,  during  the 
minority  of  any  of  the  persons  so  committed  to  the  said  workhouse, 
to  bind  out  the  said  person^  so  being  minors  as  afore&aid,  a^  appren- 
tices or  servants,  with  their  consent,  during  their  minority,  to  such 
persons^  and  at  Huch  places,  to  learn  such  proper  trades  and  employ- 
ments as^  in  tlieir  judgment,  will  be  most  conducive  to  the  relV»nua- 
tion  and  amendment  and  future  benefit  and  advantage  of  &uch  persons. 

.  §  6*  The  said  executive  committee,  by  such  committees  as  they 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  appoint,  shall  have  iiower,  and  it  shall  be 
their  doty,  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the  State, 
and  annually  report  to  the  Legislature  their  state  and  condition,  and 
all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  Legislature 
to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline*  And^  to  enable  them  to 
execute  the  j)Owers  and  perform  the  duties  hereby  granted  and 
imposed,  tlre^'  shall  possess  all  the  powers  and  authority  that^  by  the 
twenty-fourth  section  of  title  first,  chapter  third.  ]>art  fourth  of  the 
Revise^l  Statutes,  are  ve^tted  in  the  insjiectors  of  county  prisons ;  and 
the  duties  of  the  keepers  of  each  prison  that  they  may  examine  sluill 
be  the  same  in  relation  to  them  as  in  the  section  atbreisaid  are  imposed 
on  the  keepers  of  such  prisons  in  relation  to  the  inspectors  thereof. 
Pramded^  That  no  such  examination  or  inspection  of  any  prison 
shall  be  ma»ie  until  an  order  for  that  purpose,  to  be  granted  by  the 
chancellor  of  this  State,  or  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court, 
or  by  a  vice-chancellor  or  circuit  judge,  or  by  the  first  judge  of  the 
county  in  wliich  the  prison  to  be  examined  shall  be  situate,  shall  first 
have  been  had  and  obtained,  which  order  shall  specUy  the  name  of 
the  prison  to  Ix?  examined,  the  names  of  the  persons  meml)ers  of  the 
said  association  by  whom  the  examination  is  to  be  made,  and  the 
time  within  which  the  same  must  be  concluded. 

■  State  of  Nkw  York,  ( 

br  Sknate,  May  8,  1S46.  ( 
This  bill,  having  been  read  the  tliii'd  time,  two-thirds  of  all  tlie 
members  elected  to  the  Senate  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Hesdved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 
By  order  ot  the  Senate,  A,  GARDINER,  PremderU, 
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State  of  New  York,         ) 
In  AssfaiBLY,  April  24th,  1846.  \ 
Thk  bin,  having  been  read  the  third  time,  a&d  two-thirds  of  all 
the  members  elected  to  the  Assembly  voting  in  favor  thereof, 
Resolved,  That  the  bill  do  pass. 

By  order  of  the  Assembly,  WM.  C.  CRAm,  Speaker. 

Approved  this  9th  day  of  May,  1846.  SILAS  WRIGHT. 

State  of  New  York,         ) 
Secbetaby's  Office.      ) 
I  have  compared  the  preceding  with  an  original  law  on  file  in  this 
office,  and  do  certify  that  the  same  is  a  correct  transcript  therefrom 
and  of  the  whole  of  said  originaL 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  affixed  the  seal  of  this  office 
at  the  city  of  Albany,  the  fifteenth  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  onr 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-six. 

ARCH'D  CAMPBELL, 
Deputy  Secreta/ry  of  State, 

Revised  Statutes,  Part  IV,  Chap.  3,  Title  1. 
§  24.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  keepers  of  each  of  tlie  said  prisons 
to  admit  the  said  inspectors,  or  any  one  of  them,  into  every  part  of 
such  prison;  to  exhibit  to  them,  on  demand,  all  the  books,  papers, 
documents  and  accounts  pertaining  to  the  prison  or  to  the  detention 
of  the  persons  confined  therein,  and  to  render  them  eveiy  fecility  in 
their  power  to  enable  them  to  discharge  the  duties  above  described. 
And,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  necessary  information  to  enable 
them  to  make  such  report  as  is  above  required,  the  said  inspectors 
shall  have  power  to  examine,  on  oath,  to  be  administered  by  either 
of  the  said  inspectors,  any  of  the  officers  of  the  said  prisons,  and  to 
converse  with  any  of  the  prisoners  confined  therein,  witliout  the 
presence  of  the  keepers  thereof,  or  any  of  them- 
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BY-LAWS  OF  THE  PRISON  ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW 

YORK. 

I.  There  shall  be  a  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  on 
the  fomlh  Wednesday  of  each  month,  and  special  meetings  shall  be 
held  on  the  requisition  of  the  chairman  or  any  tliree  members  of  the 
executive  committee.  The  call  for  a  special  meeting  sliall,  in  all 
cases,  state  the  business  to  be  transacted  at  said  meeting. 

II.  At  every  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  five  members 
shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum. 

III.  The  order  of  business  at  every  stated  meeting  shaU  be  as 
follows: 

1.  The  reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  preceding 
meeting. 

2.  Report  of  the  treasurer. 

3.  Reports  from  standing  committees. 

4.  Report  from  the  corresponding  secretary. 

5.  Reports  from  special  committees. 

6.  Report  from  the  general  agent. 

7.  Miscellaneous  business. 

At  a  special  meeting,  no  other  business  shall  be  transacted  thrfn 
that  for  which  the  said  meeting  was  called. 

lY.  The  chairman  shall  appoint  all  special  committees ;  and  no 
person  nominated  by  him  shall  be  excused,  unless  upon  reasons  sat- 
isfactory to  the  meeting. 

Y.  The  chairman  sliall  decide  all  questions  of  order,  subject  to  an 
appeal ;  and  the  rules  of  order  shall  be  those  embodied  in  Cusliing's 
Manual,  so  far  as  they  are  applicable. 

YI.  There  sliall  be  four  standing  committees,  namely :  a  coimnit- 
tee  on  finance,  a  committee  on  detention,  a  conunittee  on  discharged 
convicts,  and  a  committee  on  prison  discipline. 

YII.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  finance  committee : 

1.  To  devise  ways  and  means  for  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to 
carrj'  on  the  work  of  the  association ;  and  they  may,  at  their  discre- 
tion, employ  an  agent  to  collect  the  requisite  tunds. 

2.  To  audit  all  bills  against  the  association ;  and  no  bill  shall  be 
paid  by  the  treasurer  unless  approved  by  the  committee  and  counter- 
signed by  the  chairman. 

3.  To  audit  and  report  upon  the  treasurer's  accounts  annually. 

4.  To  invest  and  control  the  surplus  moneys  of  the  association, 
under  the  authority  of  the  executive  committee. 
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Vni.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  detentions : 

1.  To  inquire,  as  &r  as  may  be  practicable  or  necessary,  into  the 
eanses  of  commitment  of  persons  in  the  prisons  or  houses  of  deten- 
tion in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  to  adopt  proper 
measures  for  procuring  the  discharge,  or  providing  for  the  defence, 
of  such  as  shall  appear  to  be  entitled  thereto. 

2.  To  visit  frequently  the  prisons  imder  their  charge,  and  to 
endeavor  to  improve  both  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
prisoners  in  all  suitable  and  practicable  ways. 

IX.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  discharged  convicts: 

1.  To  correspond  with  prison  agents  or  superintendents  relative  to 
the  character  and  trades  of  prisoners,  and  to  ascertain,  previous  to 
the  discharge  of  each  prisoner,  his  feelings,  views  and  capabilities, 
with  a  view  to  making  the  best  arrangements  tor  his  future  employ- 
ment. 

2.  To  keep  a  record  of  all  persons  who  will  employ  discharged 
prisoners,  and  of  their  several  occupations ;  to  procure  such  employ- 
ment for  prisoners  applying  therefor  as  seems  best  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  each ;  to  hold  correspondence  with  employers ;  to  keep  a 
record  of  the  conduct  and  prospects  of  those  for  whom  places  have 
been  obtained,  that  they  may  be  sustained  and  encouraged  with  the 
idea  that  a  continued  friendly  interest  is  felt  for  them. 

3.  To  procure  suitable  boarding  places  for  discharged  prisoners, 
where  they  will  not  be  exposed  to  corrupting  influences  —  taking 
care  not  to  have  more  than  one  in  a  place,  where  it  can  be  avoided. 

4.  To  see  that  the  prisoners  are  provided  with  suitable  clothing, 
of  a  kind  that  will  not  attract  particular  attention. 

X.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  committee  on  prison  discipline : 
To  give  attention  to  the  internal  organization  and  management  of 

prisons,  embracing  the  physical  and  moral  influences  to  be  exerted 
on  the  prisoners  during  their  confinement.  This  duty  sliall  be  com- 
prised under  the  following  heads :  health,  reformation,  convict  labor, 
administration  and  internal  police,  comparison  of  different  prison 
systems,  visitation  of  prisons  and  houses  of  reformation,  and  the 
whole  subject  of  criminal  law  and  penal  justice. 

XI.  One  or  more  agents  may  be  appointed  by  the  executive  com- 
mittee to  assist  the  standing  committees  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties. 

XII.  The  recording  secretary  of  the  association  shall  be  the  secre- 
tary of  the  executive  committee ;  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  the 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  said  committee,  to  record  them  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose,  and  to  give  due  notice  of  all  meet- 
ings of  the  committee. 
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Xm.  The  correBponding  secretary  shall  conduct  the  correspond- 
ence of  the  executive  committee  and  of  each  of  the  standing  com- 
mittees when  required ;  shall  act  as  the  general  financial  agent  of  the 
association ;  and  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the  committee. 

XIV.  The  treasurer  shall  receive  and  safely  keep  all  moneys 
belonging  to  the  association ;  shall  pay  over  the  same  as  directed  by 
the  finance  committee ;  shall  report  at  each  stated  meeting  of  the 
executive  committee,  and  shall  give  such  security  for  the  fidthfiil 
discharge  of  his  duty  as  that  committee  shall  require. 

XV.  The  president,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
corresponding  secretary  shall  be  members,  ex  offieio^  of  all  the  stand- 
ing committees. 

XVI.  No  alteration  shall  be  made  in  these  by-laws  except  upon 
notice  of  the  proposed  amendment  given  at  a  previous  meeting  of 
the  executive  committee. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 


OP  THE 


EXECUTIVE     COMMITTEE. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York, 
on  the  completion  of  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  its  labors,  agreeably  to 
the  requirements  of  its  charter,  respectfully  submits  to  the  legislature 
a  statement  of  its  work  during  the  last  twelve  months. 

Objects. 

The  objects  of  the  association  are  well  known  to  your  honorable 
body,  and  we  will,  therefore,  trouble  you  with  but  the  briefest  decla- 
ration of  them.  They  are:  1.  To  search  out  and  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  such  persons  arrested  on  a  charge  or  suspicion  of  crime,  and 
held  for  examination  or  trial,  as  may  need  assistance,  and  in  such 
ways  as  their  various  circumstances  may  suggest.  2.  To  aid  dis- 
charged prisoners  in  their  efforts  to  reform,  by  providing  tools  or 
work  for  them,  and  by  furnishing  them,  as  may  be  necessary,  board, 
clothing,  and  railroad  tickets  to  reach  friends  or  employment  at  a 
distance.     3.  To  improve  the  government  and  discipline  of  prisons. 

Detention  and  Dischabged  Convici  Depabtments. 

The  details  of  the  work  for  the  past  year,  in  these  two  departments, 
with  a  resume  of  illustrative  cases,  will  be  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture in  the  special  report  of  the  general  agent,  Mr.  Abraham  Beal. 
We  offer  here  but  a  short  summary : 

3,500  persons,  poor,  friendless,  and  needing  counsel  or  other  aid, 
were  seen  by  him  in  the  detention  prisons  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, and  such  advice  or  relief  administered  as  their  cases  seemed 
severally  to  require. 

704  complaints  were  examined  by  him,  and  such  cases  selected  for 
special  attention  as  were  found  to  have  extenuating  circumstances 
connected  with  them. 

224  complaints  were  withdrawn  at  his  instance,  as  trivial  in  char- 
acter, or  the  result  of  mistake  or  excited  feeling,  and  especially  where 
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Cunilies  would  be  mvolved  in  want  and  distres  through  their  proee^ 
cation. 

1S6  persons  were  discharged  from  costodv  on  his  reci>nimendation, 
whirrfa  was  in  no  case  given  except  after  carefol  inqniiT  made,  and 
the  convictirm  was  entertained  that  the  cause  of  jnsdee  as  weQ  as 
merny  would  be  thereby  promoted. 

1,4^  liberated  prisoners  were  aided  with  board,  moner.  railroad 
tickets,  etc.,  etc. 

1Z4  discharged  conTicts  were  supplied  with  dothing  adapted  to 
their  necesaties. 

110  diachaiged  prisoners  were  provided  with  atnatioDs^  in  which 
ther  could  earn  and  eat  honest  bread. 

Uaking  a  total  of  6,321  cases  relieved,  materially,  nMHrally  or  both, 
daring  the  year. 

Many  families  of  prisoners,  left  in  a  destitute  and  suffering  condi- 
tion by  the  incarceration  of  those  on  whom  they  depended  for  sup- 
port, have  also  had  such  relief  afforded  than  as  their  circumstances 
demanderl  and  our  means  would  warrant. 

The  results  in  these  two  departments  for  the  26  years  of  the 
society's  existence,  are  as  follows : 

07,060  por^r  and  friendless  persons  visited  in  the  detention  prisons 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  all  of  whcnn  were  counseled  or  aided, 
as  their  several  cases  seemed  to  require. 

25,1)94  complaints  examined. 

6,372  complaints  withdrawn  at  our  instance^  as  being  of  a  trivial 
character,  or  founded  on  mistake,  prejudice  or  passion. 

8,108  persons  discharged  by  the  courts,  on  our  recommendation, 
who  were  either  very  young,  or  innocent  of  the  offences  charged,  or 
liad  transgressed  under  mitigating  circumstances,  or  were  manifestly 
penitent  and  resolved  to  sin  no  more. 

19,904  released  prisoners  aided  with  board,  clothing,  tools,  railroad 
tickets,  or  money. 

4,249  persons  of  the  same  class  provided  with  permanent  situations 
at  work. 

Making  a  grand  total  of  168,008  cases  aided  by  the  association  in 
twenty-six  years. 

Besides  the  relief  given  to  the  accused  and  the  liberated,  assistance 
has  been  extended  to  thousands  of  persons  connected  with  the  fami- 
lies of  prisoners ;  the  hungry  have  been  fed,  the  naked  clothed,  bed- 
ding and  clothing  redeemed  from  pawn-brokers,  and  rent  paid  for 
those  who  would  else  have  been  turned  into  the  street  to  starve  or 
steal. 
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Prison  DisaPLiNE  Depaetmknt. 
In  addition  to  his  customary  labors  in  behalf  of  the  detained  and 
the  discharged,  the  general  agent  has,  during  the  past  year,  visited 
nearly  half  of  the  county  jails  in  the  state,  and  either  formed  or 
revived  local  committees  of  the  association  in  the  places  where  they 
are  situated.  Dr.  Griscom  also  visited  a  number  of  county  jails  and 
two  penitentiaries.  Special  reports,  detailing  the  results  of  these 
visitations,  by  the  gentlemen  named,  will  be  found  among  the  accom- 
panying documents.  The  corresponding  secretary,  by  special  leave 
from  the  executive  committee,  a<icepted  membership  on  the  commis- 
sion appointed  by  Gov.  Hoffinan  to  investigate  the  question  of  prison 
labor,  with  special  reference  to  its  relations  to  free  labor,  and,  with 
his  colleagues,  visited  all  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  state,  other  than  the  county  jails.  The  evidence  taken  by  the 
commission  is,  of  course,  not  printed  by  the  association ;  but  to  their 
report,  as  it  takes  positions  and  offers  &cts  and  arguments  in  their 
support,  of  vital  importance  to  prison  management,  place  is  given 
among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report ;  though,  in  doing 
80,  the  prison  association  must  not  be  understood  to  have  made  itself 
responsible  for  what  the  commissioners  may  have  said  in  their 
paper. 

Review  of  the  Financial  History  of  the  State  Prisons  of  New 
York  for  the  Last  Twenty-three  Years  ;  that  is,  during  the 
Existence  of  the  Present  System. 

A  paper  has  been  prepared  by  the  standing  committee  on  prison 
discipline,  devoted  mainly  to  the  topic  announced  in  the  above  head- 
ing, but  presenting  also  important  considerations  connected  with  the 
moral  administration  of  the  prisons,  which  is  submitted  and  printed 
herewith,  and  to  which  the  early  and  earnest  attention  of  the  legis- 
lature is  invited.  It  shows  conclusively — such,  at  least,  is  our  judg- 
ment— that  our  present  system  is  a  failure,  and  that,  until  it  is 
replaced  by  one  essentially  different,  there  can  be  little  hope,  in  this 
state,  of  either  an  economical  or  reformatory  prison  discipline.  We 
do  not  propose  to^give  here  a  general  summary  of  the  contents  of  this 
paper — for  we  trust  that  no  member  of  the  legislature  will  tail  to 
read  it  entire  —  but  we  offer  a  few  specimens  of  the  results  shown. 

In  1847,  the  cost  of  maintenance  per  prisoner  was  $88.55;  in 
1867  it  was  $266.98. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  in  the  three  state  prisons  was 
about  the  same  daring  the  years  1857  and  1865 ;  yet  the  aggregate 
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C06t  of  support  for  the  former  of  these  years  was  $112,000 ;  for  the 
latter  it  was  $220,000. 

The  state  prison  inspectors  are  allowed  traveling  expenses  in  addi- 
tion to  salary ;  as  late  as  1865,  their  aggr^ate  traveling  expenses 
were  $1,415 ;  in  1869,  four  years  later,  these  expenses  had  swelled  to 
$4,177. 

In  1847,  the  total  of  annual  salaries  of  the  officers  oi  the  three 
prisons  was  $75,000 ;  in  1869  it  was  $210,000  — an  increase  of  200 
per  cent,  though  the  increase  of  prisoners  had  be^i  but  119  per  cent. 

During  the  twenty-three  years  of  the  existence  of  our  present  sys- 
tem, the  average  ^>0r  diem  at  which  the  convicts  have  been  let  to  con- 
tractors has  not  exceeded  50  per  cent ;  but  the  expenditures  have,  in 
that  time,  increased  300  per  cent.  During  these  twenty-three  years, 
the  aggr^ate  of  convict  earnings  reported  by  the  inspectors  is 
$4,850,298;  the  amount  credited  by  the  comptroller,  as  received 
into  the  treasury  of  the  state,  is  $4,170,298 ;  showing  a  difference  of 
$679,744.  Either  these  earnings  were  fictitious ;  or,  if  the  whole  or 
any  part  were  real,  the  question  arises,  what  has  become  of  them  ? 
Even  within  the  last  two  years,  1868  and  1869,  the  difference 
between  the  earnings  reported  by  the  inspectors  and  the  earnings 
received  by  the  comptroller  was  $216,412.  The  total  cost  of  the 
prisons  for  the  twenty-three  years  under  review,  as  shown  by  legisla- 
tive appropriations,  has  been,  in  round  numbers,  $10,000,000;  while 
the  total  earnings  during  the  same  period,  as  shown  by  the  comp- 
troller's books,  have  been  $4,000,000,  bemg  a  deficiency  of  $6,000,000, 
which  had  to  be,  and  have  been,  raised  by  taxation  on  the  people. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  $5,340,646  of  these  enormous  appropria> 
tions,  or  more  than  one-half,  have  been  made  within  the  last  six 
years. 


Commutation  for  Untied  States  Pkisonebs. 

In  the  year  1867,  through  the  active  exertions  of  the  prison  asso- 
ciation, a  commutation  law,  that  is,  a  law  enabling  United  States 
prisoners  to  shorten  their  terms  of  sentence  by  good  conduct,  was 
passed  by  congress  and  approved  by  the  president..  In  place,  how- 
ever, of  enacting  the  bill  prepared  by  the  association,  which  gave  to 
United  States  prisoners  confined  in  the  prisons  of  the  several  states 
the  same  commutation  or  abbreviation  of  sentence  as  was  allowed  to 
the  prisoners  convicted  by  st^te  courts  in  each  of  these  states,  con- 
gress passed  a  law  establishing  for  United  States  prisoners  a  uniform 
''eduction  of  one  month  for  each  year  of  their  imprisonment  during 
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which  they  so  conducted  themselves  that  no  charge  for  misconduct 
should  be  sustained  against  them.  Dissatisfied  with  this  act,  both 
on  principle  and  from  what  they  learned  of  its  operation,  and 
moved  also  by  applications  from  prison  officers  in  different  states, 
requesting  them  to  take  such  action,  the  association,  in  May  last, 
addr^sed  the  following  memorial  to  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, viz. : 

This  memorial  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York,  a  corpora- 
tion created  by  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
passed  May  9th,  1846,  respoctfrilly  shoWs: 

That  the  said  corporate  association  is,  by  law,  charged  with 
important  duties,  having  respect  to  the  ''  amelioration  of  the  con- 
dition of  prisoners,"  "  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,"  and 
"the  support  and  encouragement  of  reformed  convicts  after  their 


The  greater  part  of  the  states  of  our  union — New  York  among 
the  number — have  acts  known  under  the  general  designation  of  com- 
mutation laws.  The  design  of  these  laws  is  to  encourage  prisoners 
and  aid  their  reformation  by  abridging  their  terms  of  imprisonment 
in  reward  of  their  industry  and  general  good  conduct.  The  United 
States  has  no  prisons  of  its  own,  but  confines  its  convicts  in  the 
prisons  of  the  several  states.  As  a  consequence,  convicts  of  the 
state  governments  and  of  the  general  government  intermingle  pro- 
miscuously, work  side  by  side,  and  are  subjected  to  the  same  disci- 
plinary treatment  in  all  respects.  Prior  to  the  year  1867,  however, 
there  existed  this  material  difference  between  these  two  classes  of 
prisoners  in  the  states  having  commutation  laws:  United  States 
prisoners  derived  no  advantage  from  those  laws,  while  they  daily  saw 
their  comrades,  convicted  by  state  courts,  discharged  months,  and 
sometimes  years,  before  the  expiration  of  their  sentences.  This  was 
found  everywhere  to  be  a  constant  source  of  irritation  to  these  men, 
and  often  betrayed  them  into  acts  for  which  it  became  necessary  to 
punish  them.  The  evil  became  so  great  in  New  York,  and  the  effect 
upon  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  so  demoralizing,  that,  in  the 
autumn  of  1866,  the  prison  association  applied  for  relief  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States.  They  petitioned  him  to  extend  the 
same  commutation  to  United  States  prisoners  as  to  those  convicted 
under  the  state  laws  of  New  York.  This  prayer  was  readily  granted, 
and  an  executive  order  promptly  issued  in  accordance  therewith. 

But  the  association  did  not  pause  at  this  point.  They  sought  to 
have  the  same  benefit  extended  to  United  States  prisoners  in  other 
states,  where  commutation  laws  exist.  In  this  view  they  prepared 
the  draft  of  an  act  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under  sentences 
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by  the  United  States  courts,  granting  the  same  reduction  of  sentence 
for  good  conduct,  as  to  persons  under  sentence  by  state  courts.  A 
committee  of  the  association  visited  Washington,'  secured  the  sub- 
mission of  the  act  to  congress,  waited  upon  members  in  both  houses, 
and,  having  received  assurances  from  them  of  their  support,  and  of 
the  undoubted  passage  of  the  act,  returned  to  New  York.  But, 
somehow,  a  substitute  for  the  act  proposed  by  them  was  adopted, 
giving  a  uniform  reduction  of  one  month  each  year  from  their  terms 
of  sentence  to  United  States  prisoners,  against  whom  no  charge  for 
misconduct  should  have  been  sustained.  Against  the  principle  of 
such  an  act  no  objection  could  lie,  if  the  United  States  had  prisons 
of  its  own  in  which  it  confined  its  convicts.  But  it  is  open  to  grave 
objection,  which  must  be  obvious  on  the  least  reflection,  under  a 
system  in  which  persons  convicted  by  state  courts  and  United  States 
courts  are  imprisoned  in  the  same  penitentiaries.  The  demoralizing 
eflfect,  both  upon  the  prisoners  and  the  discipline,  produced  by  the 
fact  that  no  reduction  of  sentence  was  allowed  to  United  States 
convicts,  while  a  reduction,  less  or  greater,  was  granted  to  all  state 
convicts,  for  good  conduct,  has  already  been  explained,  from  which 
explanation  is .  clearly  apparent  the  wisdom,  as  well  as  the  justice, 
of  the  same  reduction  to  the  former  as  to  the  latter  class  of  pris- 
oners. 

But,  whatever  reason  there  is  for  granting  commutation  at  all  to 
United  States  convicts,  there  is  the  same  reason  for  making  it  identical 
with  that  granted  by  the  state  to  its  own  convicts.  The  effect  of  with- 
holding commutation  from  one  class  of  inmates,  and  granting  it  to 
another  class  in  the  same  prison,  is  to  create  irritation,  jealousy  and 
heart-burning  in  the  class  which  feels  itself  aggrieved ;  and  this  is 
sure  to  lead  to  acts  of  insubordination  and  disobedience,  and,  of 
course,  to  the  punishment  of  those  prisoners  who  are  guilty  of  them. 
The  same  results,  though  in  a  less  aggravated  form,  would  naturally 
flow  from  discriminations  in  the  commutations  granted  to  different 
prisoners ;  and  this  presumption  of  reason  is  conflrmed  by  the  testi- 
mony of  facts  daily  occurring  in  the  prisons  of  New  York  and  other 
states.  It  is  but  a  few  days  ago  that  application  was  made  to  the  • 
prison  association  by  the  prison  board  of  a  neighboring  state,  to 
use  its  influence  with  congress,  if  it  had  any,  to  get  the  present  law 
so  changed  that  the  commutation  granted  to  United  States  prisoners 
may  be  the  same  as  that  established  for  state  prisons  by  the  lex  loci. 
This  application  was  made,  as  the  gentlemen  who  presented  it 
declared,  l>ecause  of  the  discontent  and  irritation  engendered  by  the 
law,  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  minds  of  prisoners  sentenced  by  United 
States  courts. 
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It  may  be  said,  why  heed  the  resentments  of  convicts  ?  As  well 
might  we  ask,  why  make  use  of  any  means  to  bring  the  will  of  the 
convict  into  accord  with  that  of  his  jailer?  This  consent  of  wills  is 
an  essential  condition  of  reformation ;  and  if  reformation  is  desirable, 
which  is  conceded  by  all,  then  it  is  no  less  so  that  all  unnecessary 
irritation  of  prisoners  and  alienation  between  them  and  their  keepers 
be  avoided.  It  is  in  this  harmony  of  wills  in  convicts  and  their  offi- 
cers, that  the  superiority  of  the  Irish  prison  system  mainly  lies. 
Under  that  system,  the  prisoner  sincerely  desires  what  the  prison 
officers  desire  for  liim ;  and  xhe  remains  in  this  state  of  mind  long 
enough  to  make  virtue  a  habit. 

The  prison  association  respectfully  offer  for  consideration  to  your 
honorable  bodies  the  following  draft  of  a  bill  on  this  subject,  and  ask 
that  you  will  enact  the  same  into  a  law : 


An  Acrr  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under  sentence  for  offences 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Setiate  and  JTotise  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States^  in  Congress  assembled: 

§  1.  That  all  prisoners  convicted  of  offences  against  the  laws^  of 
the  United  States,  and  imprisoned  in  the  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
of  the  several  states,  in  execution  of  the  judgment  or  sentence  upon 
such  conviction,  shall  be  entitled  to,  and  shall  have,  the  same  credits 
and  commutations  as  other  prisoners  confined  in  the  same  prisons. 

§  2.  In  states  which  have  no  commutation  law,  an  allowance  for 
good  conduct  shall  be  made  to  convicts  under  sentence  by  the  United 
States  courts  of  one  month  in  each  of  the  first  two  years ;  of  two 
months  in  each  succeeding  year  to  the  fifth  year;  of  three  months  in 
each  following  year  to  the  tenth  year ;  and  of  four  months  in  each 
remaining  year  of  the  time  of  their  imprisonment. 

§  3.  Any  convict  under  sentence  by  a  United  States  court,  who 
shall  have  become  entitled  to  the  benefit  specified  in  either  of  the 
foregoing  sections  of  this  act,  shall  receive  his  discharge  upon  the 
certificate  of  the  warden  or  keeper  of  the  prison  in  wliich  he  is  con- 
fined, on  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 

§  4.  The  act  entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under 
sentence  for  offences  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,"  approved 
March  2,  1867,  is  hereby  repealed. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  the  principle  of  the  enaetrnent  propoeed  in  the 
second  section,  granting  a  reduction  of  sentence  to  United  States  fl 
prisoners  in  states  in  wliich  no  commutation  law  exists,  is  that  of  a 
gradnal  hici'CHse  of  the  tiinegi*i*iited,  so  as  to  give  gi-eater  encourage- 
ment to  convicts  sentenced  for  long  terms.  This  principle  appears 
to  the  pris^>n  association  just  and  wise,  since  tliose  who  behave  well 
for  many  years  give  gtrcjnger  evidence  of  refonnation  tlian  is  shown 
by  those  confinefi  for  shorter  periods ;  and  the  ratio  of  increaee  is  ■ 
not  thought  to  he  tou  great.  ' 

By  order  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  prison  aaaociation  of 
New  York : 

11  C.  WINES,  Car,  Seereiary. 

Dated  at  New  York,  Maj/^  1870. 


Under  instructions  from  the  executive  committee,  the  secret^iy 
repaired  to  Washington  and  Milvrnittcd  the  above  memorial  to  tlie 
two  houses  of  congress.      lie  found  that  a  bill,  embodying  fully  the 
principle  of  the  lii'st  section  of  the  act  proposed  by  the  prison  asso- 
ciation !iad  already  passed  the  senate,  and  was  among  the  huge  pile 
of   bills  lying  ui»on   the  table   of  the   speaker  of  tlie  house  still 
unacted  upon.     In  reference  to  states  not  having  commutation  kw8^^^| 
the  bill  simply  re-enacted  the  law  giving  to  convlt-tB  a  uniform  dimi- 
nution of  one  month   a  year,  for  good   conduct,  througliont  tlie 
whole  term  of  sentence.     Tliongh  greatly  preferring  to  this  the 
enactment  contained  in  the  second  section  of  the  bill  proposed  by  the 
association,  the  secretary  thought  it  better  to  accept  the  t^enate  bill  ^^ 
and  get  it  passed  by  the  house  tlian  to  rim  the  risk  of  substituting  a  H 
new  bill  and  securing  its  passage  in  the  closing  liours  of  the  session. 
Accordingly,  directing  his  efforts  to  this  point,  he  succeeded  in  having  ^ 
the  bill  taken  at  once  from  the  speaker  s  table,  out  of  its  regular  f 
order,  ]>ut  upcui  its  passage,  and  enacted  into  law  by  a  imanimoiis 
vote.     The  following   is   the   te^t  of  the   act,  as  passed  by  both 
houses : 


I 


Jie  it  ermded  by  t/w  Seriate  and  House  of*  liepresentatims  of  thd 
United  Sillies  of  Anierwa^  in  Cmigrms  maernhkd : 

That  prisoners  who  are  now  or  who  may  hereafter  Ijo  confined  in 
the  prisons  of  any  of  the  states,  as  punishment  fur  crimes  of  which 
they  have  been  convicted  and  sentenced  by  courts  of  the  United  ^ 
States,  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  the  same  system  of  credits  forfl 
good  behavior  as  other  prisoners  confined  in  the  same  prisons.     And 
hereafter,  the  act  approved  March  2,  eighteen  liumdred  and  sixty- 
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eeyen,  entitled  "  An  act  in  relation  to  persons  imprisoned  under  sen- 
tence for  offences  against  the  United  States,"  shall  only  apply  to 
such  persons  as  are  confined  in  prisons  where  no  credits  for  good 
behavior  are  allowed. 

The  foregoing  was  passed  by  the  house  of  representatives  May  10, 
1870,  and  is  now  a  law  of  the  United  States.  This  legislation  will 
pat  an  end  to  no  small  amount  of  irritation  and  demoralization 
among  prisoners. 

Prison  Labor. 

The  report  of  the  commission,  appointed  by  the  governor  to  inves- 
tigate the  question  of  prison  labor,  is,  for  reasons  already  assigned, 
printed  among  the  documents  accompanying  this  report.  The 
executive  committee  invite  special  attention,  on  the  part  of  the 
l^slatnre,  to  this  paper,  based,  as  it  is,  upon  the  testimony  of  more 
than  one,  hundred  witnesses  examined  by  the  commission ;  among 
whom  are  included  inspectors  and  managers  of  state  prisons,  county 
penitentiaries,  and  juvenile  reformatories;  officers  of  prisons  and 
reformatories;  contractors  and  their  agents;  business  men;  work- 
ingmen  in  large  numbers ;  and  others,  not  readily  classified.  The 
conclusions  reached  by  the  commission,  on  a  review  of  the  evidence, 
are  as  follows:  1.  The  contract  system  of  prison  labor  is  bad,  and 
should  be  abolished.  2.  The  industries  of  a  prison,  as  well  as  its 
discipline,  ought,  ordinarily,  to  be  managed  by  its  head.  3.  The 
successful  management  of  the  industries  of  a  prison  requires  experi- 
ence and  business  tact ;  qualities  that  can  be  acquired  only  by  a  long 
practical  familiarity  with  such  management.  4.  It  would  not  be 
wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  a  prison  to  the  management  of  its 
head  so  long  as  he  is  not  only  liable  but  sure  to  be  displaced  on  every 
transfer  of  power  from  one  poh'tical  party  to  another.  5.  Consider- 
ing the  extent  of  the  industries  carried  on  in  our  state  prisons,  and 
the  frequent  changes  of  officers  therein,  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
inexperienced  persons  are,  for  the  most  part,  at  their  head,  it  would 
be  unwise  and  unsafe  to  change  the  system  of  labor  while  the  system 
of  government  remains  what  it  is  at  present.  6.  In  order  to  a  safe 
and  successftd  change  of  the  labor  system  of  our  prisons  from  con- 
tracts to  state  management,  it  will  be  an  essential  condition  prece- 
dent that  political  control  be  eliminated  from  the  government  of  our 
state  prisons,  and  that  their  administration  be  made  permanent. 
7.  The  only  process  by  which  this  end  can  be  attained  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  that  end  the 
most  strenuous  efforts  of  all  good  citizens  should  be  directed. 
[Senate,  No.  5.]  2 
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8.  While  the  prodacts  of  prison  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  sensibl 
affect  the  general  markets  of  the  eonntry.  there  is  no  donbt  that,  i 
particular  localities,  these  products  do  come  into  injurious  compet 
tion  with  those  of  outside  labor:  and  whenever  such  campetitio 
occurs,  it  is  the  result  of  the  undue  pur&uit  of  one  or  but  a  fe^ 
branches  of  labor  in  prisons,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others ;  a  resnl 
which  points  to  the  multiplication  and  equalization  of  trades  i 
institutions  of  this  class.  0.  The  opposition  of  the  workingmen  c 
the  state  is  to  the  contract  system  alone^  and  not  to  industrial  labo 
in  prisons ;  and  not  only  do  the  workingmen  not  oppose  such  laboi 
but  they  desire  tiiat  criminals  should  be  retormed  as  the  result  c 
their  imprisonment;  and  further,  they  believe  that  this  can  b 
effected  only  through  industrial  labor  in  combination  with  othe 
suitable  agencies,  and  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of  a  trade  a 
tar  as  that  may  be  ]X)ssible,  during  their  incarceration.  10.  A 
regards  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  not  under  state  control 
the  commissioners  recommend  no  legislation  l>e  had  tor  the  present 
and  they  base  this  recommendation  on  the  following  considerations 

First.  That,  being  local  institutions,  created  by  and  manager 
under  special  acts,  any  legislation  in  reference  to  them,  which  will  a 
all  meet  the  views  of  those  who  desire  it,  must  necessarily  be  of  ; 
radical  character,  completely  clianging  their  relations ;  and  the  com 
missioners  think  that  such  legislation  had  better  be  postponed,  t 
await  the  result  of  the  movement  in  progress  to  secure  a  reform  o 
the  whole  penal  system  of  the  state. 

Second.  That  such  a  change  of  relation  in  these  establishment 
as  would  make  of  them  state,  in  place  of  being,  as  now,  local,  insti 
tutions,  would  involve  large  outlays  of  money  by  the  state,  running 
up  into  the  millions :  Ist,  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  real  an( 
personal,  belonging  to  them ;  2d,  in  capital,  partly  to  be  invested  ii 
machinery  for  manufiicturing  purposes,  and  partly  to  be  employee 
in  carrying  on  their  manufacturing  and  business  operations;  and 
3d,  in  sjilaries  and  other  exjienses  connected  with  the  creation  an( 
maintenance  of  a  new  body  of  state  officials,  as  a  necessary  part  o 
the  machinery  for  their  management;  to  which  the  eommisssioner 
add,  that  political  control  in  the  administration  of  such  institution! 
has  not  been  so  re-assuring  in  the  past  as  to  invite  its  extension. 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  recommends,  with  great  earnest 
ness,  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the  constitution  relating  tc 
prisons,  which  received  last  winter  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the 
K  failed  to  receive  action  on  the  part  of  the  assembly. 
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Local  Comjiittees  of  Correspondence. 

The  policy  of  organizing  committees  in  the  several  county  towns  in 
the  state,  to  labor  for  tlie  moral  and  spiritual  wel&re  of  the  inmates 
of  the  jails  situated  therein,  was  inaugurated  in  1S63.     Some  forty 
committees  were  appointed,  a  number  of  which  have  been  active  and 
efficient ;  others  appear  to  have  never  acted  at  all ;  and  others  still 
have  been  disbanded  by  the  removal,  through  death  or  emigration, 
of  tlieir  working  members.     As  already  stated,  a  number  of  new 
committees  have  been  appointed  this  year.     To  convey  needed 
information  to  the  new,  and  refresh  the  memory  of  the  old,  commit- 
tees, a  brief  restatement  of  the  service  desired  and  expected  of  them 
will  be  neither  ill-timed  nor  unnecessary.     In  this  view,  we  cite  a 
short  passage  from  our  21st  annual  report,  detailing  the  duties  of 
these  local  organizations.     These  duties  are : 

1.  To  exercise  a  general  supervision  over  the  moral  and  religious 
interests  of  the  imnates  of  the  jails. 

2.  To  hold,  or  procure  to  be  held,  a  short  religious  service  eveiy 
week,  or,  if  not  every  week,  as  often  as  possible,  in  the  jails,  either 
on' the  Sabbath,  or,  if  more  convenient,  on  some  week  day. 

3.  To  converse  with,  counsel  and  encourage  individual  prisoners, 
as  time  permits,  opportunity  offers,  or  occasion  requires. 

4.  To  distribute  among  the  inmates  of  the  jails,  as  far  as  means 
may  be  had  to  procure  them,  religious  newspapers,  tracts,  and  other 
suitable  reading  for  the  Lord's  day. 

5.  To  see  tliat  the  law  recjuinng  a  Bible  to  be  furnished  by  the 
count}'  for  each  room  in  the  prison  be  enforced  ;  or,  failing  in  that, 
then  to  provide  for  this  supply  in  some  other  way. 

6.  To  seek  to  awaken  in  the  community  an  interest  in  and  sym- 
pathy for  tlie  prisoners  in  the  jails,  so  far  at  least  that  they  will  be 
willing  to  contribute  means  sufficient  to  procure  moderate  libraries 
for  tlieir  use.  Interesting  histories,  travels,  biographies,  works  on 
natural  history,  natural  science  and  the  mechanic  arts,  fictions  of  a 
suitable  character  (excluding,  of  course,  all  tales  and  novels  of  the 
sensational  order),  together  with  a  due  proportion  of  good  moral  and 
rehgious  works,  afford  the  most  useful  and  therefore  the  best  read- 
ing for  this  class  of  persons. 

7.  To  give  special  counsel,  encouragement  and  aid  to  prisoners 
who  appear  desirous  of  reforming  their  lives ;  more  particularly  to 
help  them  to  procure  work  whereby  they  may  earn  an  honest  living. 
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and,  whenever  it  is  possible,  to  obtain  such  employment  for  them 
with  persons  who  will  be  likely  to  sympathize  with  and  aid  them  in 
their  efforts  to  mei^d  their  ways  and  their  doings. 

8.  To  acquaint  themselves,  as  far  as  they  have  opportunity,  with 
the  most  approved  style  of  prison  architecture,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
give  counsel  in  regard  to  alterations  in  old  jails  and  the  erection  of 
new  ones. 

9.  To  familiarize  themselves  with  existing  laws  respecting  jails, 
and,  as  far  as  they  may  be  able,  to  see  that  said  laws  are  carried  into 
effect 

10.  To  give  such  aid  to  prisoners  on  their  trials,  especially  those 
whom  they  have  reason  to  think  innocent,  as  circumstances  may  per- 
mit ;  and  to  visit,  as  they  may  be  able,  the  families  of  prisoners  who 
may  be  in  need,  affording  them  such  counsel  and  relief  as  the  occa- 
sion may  seem  to  call  for,  and  their  means  enable  them  to  extend. 

11.  To  prepare  and  submit  to  the  executive  committee  an  annual 
report  of  what  they  have  done,  or  caused  to  be  done,  in  reference  to 
the  matters  embraced  in  the  foregoing  specifications,  and  to  transmit 
the  same  to  the  corresponding  secretary  as  early  as  the  month  of 
December. 

It  is  proper  to  remark  here,  that  the  association  has  no  legal  author- 
ity to  exercise  the  moral  supervision  set  forth  above,  and  that  such 
supervision,  however  desirable  and  important,  can  be  had  only 
through  the  good  will  of  the  officers  of  the  jails.  But,  as  the  inten- 
tion of  these  labors  is  to  co-operate  with  the  prison  authorities  and 
aid  them  in  their  duties,  no  obstacles  have  heretofore  been,  nor  is  it 
likely  that  any  will  hereafter  be,  interposed,  if  the  local  committees 
act  with  ordinary  prudence,  courtesy  and  circumspection.  It  may 
be  proper  to  mention  that  all  pastors  of  churches,  resident  in  any 
county-seat,  have  the  right  by  law  to  visit  the  jail  of  the  county, 
and  to  see  and  converse  with  the  prisoners  on  the  subject  of  their 
religious  interests. 

Prison  Reform  Congress. 
A  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline  was 
held  during  the  month  of  October  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  continuing 
its  sessions  for  an  entire  week.  The  executive  committee  appointed 
several  delegates  to  the  congress,  none  of  whom,  however,  were  able 
to  attend,  except  the  corresponding  secretary,  from  whose  verbal 
report  of  the  proceedings,  the  meeting  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  interest,  and  to  be  likely  to  give  a  strong  impulse,  as  well  as  a 
right  direction,  to  public  opinion  on  the  whole  subject  of  prison  dis- 
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eipliao  aud  prison  reform.  Tho  papers  read  and  the  discuEsions  had 
thereupon  in  the  congress  are  appended  as  a  part  of  the  present 
rejH^rt. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted,  by  order  of  the  executive 
committee. 

E.  O.  WINES, 

CorrmpondiTHj  Secretary^ 

Rooms  of  the  Prison  Association  of  Nkw  York^ 
December'  31«^>  latO. 


DOCUMENTS 


ACCOMPANTING  THE 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 


I.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER.      . 

The  Pruan  Association  of  New  YorJc^  in  account  wUh  Wm.  C.  Gilman,  IVeasurer, 

1870.  Cr. 

Jan.  6.  By  balance  from  last  account $2,107  89 

1871. 

Jan.  6.  By  donations  received  to  date 3,882  00 

appropriations  from  State  of  New  York 4,000  00 

*•       city  of  New  York 6,000  00 

$15,980  89 

1871.  Dr. 

Jan.  6.  To  cash  paid  for  prison  visitation  and  inspection,  including 

salaries $6,910  97 

cash  paid  for  relief  of  discharged  prisoners 1,541  70 

cash  paid  for  fuel,  stationery,  postage,  rent  and  other 

office  expenses 2,435  11 

cash  paid  for  expenses  in  connection  with  publication  of 
annual  and  special  reports,  printing  circulars,  adver- 
tising and  library 1,300  65 

cash  paid  for  traveling  expenses  of  committees 89  67 

$12;378  10 
Jan.  6.  Balance  on  hand  carried  to  new  account 3,661  79 

$15,939  89 

1871.                                                   Cr. 
Jan.  6.  By  balance  brought  from  old  account $3,661  79 

E.  E.  WM.  C.  GILMAN,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  January  6,  1871. 
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IL  DONATIONS  FOR  THE  YEAR  1870. 


.1.  YL  -Vbwl $25 

Wiu.  H.  .V;:H>inw«a 100 

Jvha  r.  \Utttu» 5 

J.  W.   .U8ot> 10 

\ruvW.  Cmwlablc  &  Co 10 

HuteBurr 20 

Jhuk4l  Hmwn 100 

J)uu^  >L  B*own 25: 

sSu^wtft  Brown 50 

U«kK*  Bell 25 

R  BUnco 15 

J^Rvb  Badger 10 

Wm.  A.  Booth 25; 

Wm.  A.  Butler 10 

Robert  Bowne 5 

Cephas  Brainerd 20 

£iastus  Coming 50 

RG.  aarke 50 

Hull  Clark 10 

Hanson  K.  Coming 100 ' 

J<^mCasweU 25 

James  Craikshank 10 

Wm.  F.  Cary 25 

Robert  Carter 20 1 

S.R  Collins 25: 

Wm.  RDodse 100 

Wm.  R  Dodge^Jr 25 

Robert  Dillon 10  = 

Z.  S.Ely 10 

Elizabeth  Famsworth 10 

French  Consul-General 5 

Winthrop  S.  GUman 100 

William  C.  Gilman 25 

James  W.  Gerard 25  ; 

R  R  Graves 10, 

James  Hunter 20 

Hendricks  Bros 10  ' 

Josef^  Howland 50 

Allen  Hay 10' 

R  Hoe&Co 10 

James  P.  Harper 5 

William  Hegeman 10 

A.  Iselin 25 

Richard  Irvin 20 

R  S.  Jaffirav 100 

John  Taylor  Johnston 100  ! 

M.  K.  Jessup 100 

W.  R  T.  Jones 5 

John  H.  KeTser 50 

James  Lenox 200 

A.  A.  Low  &  Bros 50 

^Inrray  Fund 25 

H.  T.  'Morgan 25 

James  3Iaiih 5 

W.  H.  H.  Moore 25 

O.  D.  Munn 10 

J.  Milhau 5 

i^  R  3fac  Burner 5 

■^  Ncwcomb 5 

m 100 

ad  Co 25 

[kgood^D.D 10. 


Thomas  Owen i 

William  Oothout 

George  Opdyke 

Oelrichs  &  Co 

H.  F.  Phinney 

Pierson  &  Co". 

T.  J.  Powers 

J.  R  Parsons 

PaTcnstedtA  Co 

George  D.  Phelps 

Popenhusen  &  Konig 

R  Palanca 

Helen  R  Perkins 

Wm.  Panon 

Howard  Potter 

Gut  Richards 

A.'hush&Co 

Charles  H.  Rogers 

C.  V.  S.  Roosevelt 

W.  C.  Rhinelander 

R  T.  Rider 

S.  B.  Schieffelin 

J.  L.  Schieffelin 

H.  M.  Schieffelin 

Jonathan  Sturges 

Stamford  ManTgCo.(for  1869/70) 

3Ir.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Sheafe 

J.  R  Schuyler 

S.  T.  Skidmore 

U.  J.  Smith 

A.  T.  Sackett 

C.  H.  Shipman 

R  W.  Stoughton 

E.  H.  Stevens 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Starr 

R  L.  &A.  Stuart 

J.  Xekon  Tappan 

H.  S.  TerbeU 

Sinclair  Tousev 

C.  X.  Talbot..". 

Wm.  Tucker 

Wm.  Tucker 

George  T.  Trimble 

James  H.  Titus 

James  H.  Titus 

Selden  Usl^r 

A.  Van  Rensselaer 

John  G.  Vose 

J.K.  H.  Wikox 

Henrv  A.  Wyckoff 

John'D.  Wolfe 

George  C.Ward 

E.  J.  Woolsey 

Weston  ifc  Giiv 

B.  F.  Wheelwright 

Samuel  Willets 

Isabella  Wallace 

R  C.  Wines 

A.  RWalsh 

Henry  Young 

Total (3 

WM.  C.  GmMAN,  Trtatun 
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in.  REVIEW  OF  THE  FINANCIAL  AND  MORAL 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  STATE  PRISONS 
OF  NEW  YORK  UNDER  THE  PRESENT  CON- 
STTTUTION. 

New  York  Pmbon  Association,  ) 
November,  1870.         ) 

To  Hifi  Excellency  John  T.  Hoffman, 

Governor  of  JVeio  York: 

It  having  been  repeatedly  required  of  this  association  —  by  enact- 
ments passed  by  the  legislature,  within  the  past  few  years  —  to 
examine  the  prisons  of  the  state  "  with  reference  to  their  moral  and 
financial  administration,"  the  undersigned,  as  the  prison  discipline 
committee  of  the  association,  are  instructed  to  make  to  you,  as  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  state,  this  report  of  the  results  of  their 
investigation,  and  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  any  defects  that  may 
be  found  in  that  administration. 

The  remedy  which  they  propose  is  a  radical  one,  involving  no  less 
than  an  entire  change  in  the  organization  of  the  government  of  the 
prisons ;  and  their  examination  has  extended  over  the  whole  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  present  form  of  that  government. 

In  reporting  the  result  of  that  examination,  they  have  aimed,  as 
&r  as  possible,  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a  personal  reflection  upon 
any  one  engaged  in  that  government ;  for  it  is  the  system  now  exist- 
ing of  which  they  complain,  and  not  the  administration  of  it. 

The  remedy  tliat  most  readily  suggested  itself  to  them  was  the 
creation  of  a  supervisory  body,  to  be  clothed  with  the  necessary 
power  to  correct  and  redress  defects,  as  well  as  to  detect  them.  But 
the  creation  of  such  a  body  bein^  deemed  to  conflict  with  the  pro- 
vision of  the  constitution,  this  association  applied  to  the  legislature, 
at  its  last  session,  to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  bring  about  the 
amendment  to  that  instrument  recommended  by  the  late  constitu- 
tional convention. 

The  proposed  amendment  received  the  unanimous  sanction  of  the 
senate,  but  was  not  acted  upon  in  the  assembly. 

The  association,  having  resolved  to  renew  their  application,  have 
instructed  the  undersigned  to  address  you  in  their  behalf ;  not  only 
to  report  the  result  of  their  investigation,  but  also  to  express  the 
hope  that  their  application  may  be  by  you  transmitted  to  the  legis- 
lature, with  such  a  recommendation  as  will  awaken  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  immediate  measures  to  redress  the  evils  now  prevailing. 
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By  the  constitution,  all  of  our  state  prisons  are  put  wholly  under 
the  government  of  three  inspectors,  who  hold  their  office  for  three 
years  and  are  elected  one  every  year,  and  it  is  provided  that  "  said 
inspectors  shall  have  tl:e  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  state 
prisons,  and  shall  appoint  all  the  officers  therein.'' 

They  are  called  inspectors,  but  are  in  tact  governors,  of  the  prisons 
and  controllers  of  the  system,  subject  to  no  supervision  or  inspection, 
except  such  as  the  legislature  may  from  time  to  time  direct,  and  that 
of  the  imperfect  power  given  to  tliis  association.  Every  year  one  of 
them  is  thrown  into  the  arena  of  party  politics.  They  have  an 
appointing  power  of  about  200  subordinates,  to  whom  about 
$220,000  a  year  are  paid  in  salaries,  and  they  are  thus,  from  neces- 
sity, compelled  to  become  in  some  measure  a  political  partisan  body. 

Under  the  former  constitution,  the  clerk  of  each  prison,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  keep  the  accounts,  was  not,  as  he  is  now,  appointed 
by  the  inspectors,  but  derived  his  office  from  the  governor  and 
senate,  and,  being  thus  independent  of  the  inspectors,  he  constituted 
a  check  upon  them,  and  in  some  degree  a  super\ising  power.  But 
under  the  present  system  even  that  supervision  is  gone. 

The  political  complexion  of  the  board  is  liable  to  be  changed  everj- 
two  years.  During  the  past  few  years  tliis  has  frequently  occurred, 
and  with  every  such  change,  has,  of  necessity,  from  its  partisan 
character,  followed  a  change  of  the  great  body,  if  not  of  all,  of  the 
subordinates. 

There  is  e\*idently  no  check  against  fevoritism,  and  certainly  very 
inadequate  means  of  detecting  or  punishing  it ;  and  no  security  that 
the  accounts  annually  rendered  are  correct 

Such  is  the  system  now  prevailing  in  our  state,  and  wliich  it  is 
the  object  of  this  association  to  reform. 

To  justify  their  action,  and  to  induce  the  legislature  and  the 
people  to  adopt  the  desired  reform,  the  following  facts  are  sub- 
mitted to  your  and  their  consideration,  because  it  is  believed  that 
they  feirly  show  the  workings  of  that  system,  now  continued  in  this 
state  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

You,  sir,  are  aware  that  this  action  of  the  association  is  fully  within 
the  scope  of  its  powers  and  its  duty,  for  not  only  by  its  charter  is  it 
made  its  "  duty  to  visit,  inspect  and  examine  all  the  prisons  in  the 
state,  and  annually  report  to  the  legislature  their  state  and  condition, 
and  all  such  other  things  in  regard  to  them  as  may  enable  the  legi&- 
lature  to  perfect  their  government  and  discipline ;"  but  it  has  been 
repeatedly  specially  required  of  them  by  the  legislature  "to 
examine  any  person  or  persons  with  reference  to  the  moral  and  finan- 
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dal  administration  of  the  prisons  of  the  state  and  the  reformatory 
agencies  employed  in  them." 

It  is  now  more  than  twenty-five  years  that  the  association  have 
been  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  work.  They  have  thus, 
and  from  recent  and  more  minute  investigations,  learned  how  fer 
short  of  attainable  results,  both  in  finance  and  discipline,  our  state 
prisons  have  fallen;  they  have  beheld  how  steady  has  been  the 
downward  progress  in  this  respect,  and  they  have  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  a  radical  change  in  the  organization  of  the  governing 
power  can  alone  work  out  the  necessary  reformation. 

The  association  have  looked  at  the  question  in  both  its  financial 
•  and  reformatory  character,  and  proceed  to  present  the  result  in  both 
aspects. 

FIRST. 

FINANCIAL   ADMINISTRATION. 

Under  the  present  system  it  has  been  a  cardinal  principle,  as  it 
had  been  for  yeafs  previously,  that  our  state  prisons  should  be  made 
self-supporting. 

It  was  not  seen  how  two  or  three  thousand  adults,  most  of  them 
able-bodied,  should  not  be  able  to  earn  their  support,  when  that  sup- 
port scarcely  ever  exceeded  $200  a  year,  and  at  one  time  not  more 
than  $100  for  each  person.  The  effort,  however,  during  the  whole 
of  the  last  twenty-two  years,  has  been  a  failure ;  and  is,  year  after 
year,  becoming  more  signally  and  disastrously  so. 

Let  the  following  fects  show : 


TABLE  No.  1. 

DUMBER   OF   PRISONERS  AT  THE  BEGINNING   AND   BIO)  OF  THE  PRESENT 

SYSTEM. 


Prison. 

1848. 

isan. 

Auburn 

Sin£r  SinfiT 

473 

604 

84 

181 

960 

1,270 

130 

504 

78 

Female   

Clinton ^ 

Asylum*  -  r  -  -  --.....  r  1 1 .......  t ...  t 

... 

1,342 

2,932 

Increase  119  per  cent. 


*  Not  buUtimtU  I860. 
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TABLE  No.  2. 

EXPENDITTJBE8   FOB   THE   SAME    PERIOD. 


Prison. 

18«8. 

1800. 

Female  

$11,790  54 
97,221  41 
66,969  41 
41,510  16 

$25,856  26 
351,082  57 
171,015  81 
317,309  70 
13,954  92 

Sing  Siog 

AuDum 

Clinton   

Asylum 

$217,491  52 

$879,219  26 

Increase  over  300  per  cent. 

During  the  late  civil  war,  the  total  number  of  prisoners  rapidly 
diminished,  and  as  rapidly  increased  after  it  was  over. 

In  1861,  the  number  was  2,818. 

In  1865,  the  number  was  1,885. 

In  1867,  the  number  was  2,920. 

In  1847,  when  the  number  of  prisoner^  was  1,421,  the  annual  cost 
per  prisoner  was  $88.55. 

In  1857,  when  the  number  was  1,890,  the  annual  cost  per  prisoner 
was  $112.54. 

In  1867,  when  the  number  was  2,920,  the  annual  cost  per  prisoner 
was  $266.98. 

Comparing  two  years,  when  the  number  of  prisoners  was  about 
the  same,  it  appears  that — 

In  1857,  with  1,890  prisoners,  the  cost  was  $112.54. 

In  1865,  with  1,885  prisonere,  the  cost  was  $220.00. 

These  statements  are  on  the  basis  of  the  inspectors'  reports  ot 
expenditures,  which  fell  far  short  of  the  real  expenditures,  but  they 
show  the  results  of  their  action. 
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DEFICIENCIES  between  the  total  ea/mings  cmd  expenditures  for 
two  different  yewrs ;  one  at  the  heginning  of  the  present  system 
of  prison  government  a/nd  the  other  after  twenty-two  years  of  its 
continuance. 


1 

1                                       Prison. 

1847. 

$9,426  88 

11,565  53 

^^529  53 

no  earnings. 

not  built. 

1868. 

i    Fftmfllp  . 

$22,676  95 

128,643  63 

40,842  73 

32,694  96 

17,876  61 

'    Sinir  Sing 

.   P  •-'"*6 

Aobum 

Clinton 

Inmne  ^ .............  t  t  , ...  t  t  .  t - , , ,  ^ , 

Total  of  deficits 

$20,462  88 

$242,724  88 

This  statement  is  also  on  the  basis  of  the  inspectors'  reports,  which 
do  not  always  give  reliable  information  as  to  the  proceeds  of  the 
earnings. 


TABLE  No.  4. 

Thefodowhig  wiU  sftow  the  condition  of  things  from  the  hegin7ivng 
of  the  system,  to  thepi^esent  day. 

TABLE   OF   PROGRESS   FROM   1847  TO   1869   INCLUSIVE. 


Yean. 


1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1858 
1854 
1855 
1856 
1857 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 


No.  of 
priBonere. 


1,421 
1,866 
1,380 
1,621 
1,703 
1,852 
1,967 
2,005 
1,957 
1,910 
1,890 
2,126 
2,538 
2,729 
2,818 
2,697 
2,131 
1,915 
1,885 
2,868 
2,920 
2,881 
2,930 


EzpenditareB. 


$125,833  85 
204,091  80 
188,754  74 
208,397  74 
206,011  20 
211,751  80 
250,818  24 
272,413  03 
233,445  59 
222,477  99 
212,714  17 
250,856  02 
279,883  68 
291,744  69 
288,904  76 
294,686  57 
291,216  53 
342,794  44 
414,718  30 
463,995  46 
779,579  61 

«  844,373  93 
879,219  26 


Earnings. 


$120,860  08 
110,658  94 
189,285  84 
157,422  25 
178,914  09 
193,303  11 
216,110  65 
218,178  03 
198,230  29 
197,105  13 
191,783  63 
149,173  98 
189,836  52 
288,627  56 
265,552  78 
228,481  51 
228,380  74 
255,957  81 
202,506  57 
229,413  83 
600,013  48 
601,689  05 
654,157  68 


Deficits. 


$4,978  77 

98,482  86 

49,469  40 

50,975  49 

27,097  11 

18,448  69 

34,707  59 

59,285  00 

85,215  30 

25,372  86 

20,980  54 

101,182  04 

89,497  16 

53,117  18 

88,851  98 

66,204  06 

62,885  79 

86,836  68 

212,206  78 

234,581  63 

179,566  18 

242,784  88 

225,061  63 


Making  an  aggregate  deficit  in  23  years  of  . 


$1,997,084  45 


^  Excess  of  earnings  oyer  expenditures. 
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The  foregoing  statements,  thongh  thqr  show  a  result  sufficiently 
disastrous  to  convince  the  association  that  the  present  systeDi  is 
financiallj  a  failure,  do  not  show  the  whole  extent  of  the  disaster; 
for,  both  in  respect  to  the  earnings  and  the  expenditures,  they  do 
not  show  the  exact  or  the  whole  truth. 


AS  TO  THE   EABNING3. 

The  statements  of  earnings  are  compiled  from  the  annual  reports 
of  the  inspectors.  These  reports  frequently  contain  entries  of  "  mis- 
cellaneous earnings  "  and  ^'  unavailable  earnings,"  but  do  not  always 
tell  what  is  included  in  those  terms. 

The  report  of  the  inspectors  for  the  year  ending  September  30, 
1859,  will  illustrate  this  remark. 

They  say,  in  their  report,  "  the  earnings  are  represented  by  cash 
paid  into  the  treasury,  moneys  due  and  uncollected,  and  stock  and 
material  on  hand." 

The  earnings,  as  they  are  received,  are  required  by  law  to  be  paid 
into  the  state  treasury.  The  precise  meaning  of  the  language  thus 
used  by  the  inspectors  can  be  learned  from  this  fact,  that  they  report 
the  earnings  for  that  year  at  $654,157.63.  The  comptroller's  annual 
report  for  that  year  reports  $480,429.87,  as  receipts  from  "  state 
prison  earnings."  What  has  become  of  the  difference  of  $173,- 
727.76  ?    Is  it  all  moneys  due  and  stock  and  material  ? 

We  can  easily  discover  that  it  is  not  The  extra  earnings  of  con- 
victs, which  belong  to  them  and  in  no  respect  to  the  state,  are 
included,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  $25,000  in  one  year.  So  we 
find  planting  fields,  making  fences,  and  other  work  around  the 
prisons,  are  at  times  included  among  the  "  earnings." 

Is  there  also  included  under  this  head  of  earnings  the  shaving  of 
the  convicts,  mending  their  shoes,  or  patching  their  clothes  i  We 
do  not  know,  nor  can  we  ascertain  from  their  reports,  and,  what  is 
worst  of  all  is,  that  there  is  no  tribunal  in  existence  whose  province 
it  is  to  inquire,  unless  perchance  it  may  be  included  in  the  duties 
of  this  association. 

How  do  we  know  that  the  very  things  which  are  this  year 
included  among  earnings,  as  "money  due"  and  "stock  on  hand" 
may  not  be  included  in  next  yearns  earnings  as  cash  received  ? 

And  what  tribunal  is  there  to  see  that  these  "  moneys  due  "  are 
duly  collected,  and  that  no  favoritism  is  shown  to  neighbors  or 
friends  t 

Some  twenty-six  years  ago,  when  the  law  required  the  majority  of 
the  inspectors  to  be  appointed  from  the  county  in  which  the  prison 
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was  located,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  debts  owing  to  one 
of  our  prisons,  by  people  in  the  vicinity,  to  the  amount  of  about 
$90,000,  in  various  sums,  from  fifty  cents  to  thousands  of  dollars. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  prison  accounts  of 
earnings  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  crediting,  as  earnings, 
certain  things  which  are  produced  in  the  prisons  and  consumed 
there,  but  are  never  charged  to  the  account  of  expenditures.  Thus, 
for  instance,  where  in  one  case  the  amount  of  earnings  is  swelled  up 
by  a  credit  of  several  barrels  of  soap,  made  by  the  convicts  for  their 
own  use,  and  there  is  no  charge  in  expenditures  for  the  amount  they 
used  in  washing  themselves  or  their  clothes ;  and  so  of  the  vegetables 
raised  and  used  on  the  grounds. 

AS   TO    KXPENDrrURES. 

The  inspectors  report  only  such  as  they  make,  which  does  not,  by 
any  means,  include  all  that  is  expended  for  the  prisons. 

There  are  every  year  appropriations  made  by  law  for  the  prisons, 
all  of  which  are  paid  directly  out  of  the  state  treasury.  Those 
appropriations  do,  indeed,  include  the  amounts  paid  to  the  prison 
agents,  and  which  enter  into  the  inspector's  reports,  but  tlley  also 
include  many  other  items  which  are  legitimately  part  of  the  cost  of 
our  prison  system. 

The  comptrollei"'s  report  for  the  year  ending  September,  1869, 
will  illustrate  this.  That  re]X)rt  includes,  among  other  items,  "  debts 
contracted  by  the  late  agent,"  extra  compensation  to  officers,  coun- 
sel's fees  in  suits,  pay  for  improvements,  etc.,  etc. 

Bearing  these  matters  in  mind,  the  following  tables  will  show  the 
actual  cost  of  our  prisons,  with  a  nearer  approach  to  accuracy. 

TABLE  No.  5. 

APPEOPKIATIONS  BY  STATUTE  FOB  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS. 

1865  $694,275  00 

1866  654,384  00 

1867  1,013,766  00 

1868   905,336  40 

1869   1,199,498  15 

Making  a  total  of $4,367,250  55 

Besides  two  appropriations  in  1868  and  1869  of  $5,000  and  $7,000 
a  month  for  the  marble  works  at  Sing  Sing,  and  one  of  $3,000  a 
month  for  the  iron  works  at  Clinton. 
4 
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TABLE  No.  0. 

KXHEyDin'REs   FBOM  THE  STATE  TKEA5UKY  OX  THOSE   APPROPRIATIONS. 

!>(;.>   $578,909  38 

l>yW  (592,29-1:  96 

1S07   89«,909  11 

1^6?5   988,188  17 

1809   1,147,051  58 

Making  a  total  of $4,303,353  20 


TABLE  No.  7. 

APPKr>KRIATir»XS    MADE     BY    THE    LEGISLATURE    FROM  1S48     tO      1S70 

IXCLrSIVE. 

1848  *llf>,250  00 

1849  67,900  00 

1850  56,900  00 

1851  62,135  44 

1852  63,971  81 

1853  81,935  00 

1854  322,413  31 

1855  519,783  26 

1856  18,000  00 

1857  524,011  92 

1858  30l»,827  56 

1859  327,429  10 

1860  345,193  47 

1861  34^»,750  67 

1862  326,660  37 

1863  425,360  78 

1864  342,175  00 

1865  605,975  00 

1866  647,784  00 

1867  860,766  52 

1868  879,736  40 

1869  1,199,498  15 

1870  1,146,886  40 

Total  in  23  years $9,662,334  16 

This  last  table  is  exclusive  of  the  monthly  appropriations  made  in 
1868  and  1869  of  $7,000,  $5,000  and  $3,000  a  month  for  manufac- 
wing  purposes  at  Sing  Sing  and  Clinton. 
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Those  Slims,  together  with  the  pay  and  perquisites  of  the  inspectors 
and  the  transportation  of  convicts,  will  make  the  sum  total  of  appro- 
priations during  those  years  exceed  $10,000,000. 

The  pay  and  perquisites  of  the  inspectors  during  the  twenty-three 
years,  must  amount  to  somewhere  about  $200,000. 

This  salary  is  and  has  been  $1,600  a  year  to  each,  with  an  allow- 
ance for  traveling  expenses.  The  latter  item,  originally  small,  has 
of  late  years,  by  being  inserted  in  two  different  acts  in  the  same  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature,  namely,  the  deficiency  bill  and  the  supply 
bill,  swelled  up  to  an  aggregate  of  about  $4,200  a  year. 

The  following  are  the  sums  paid  to  them  on  this  account  in  the 
last  five  years. 

1866 $1,415  03 

1867 2,575  31 

1868 2,686  11 

1869 2,570  66 

1870 4,177  33 

Did  the  inspectors  travel  three  times  as  much  in  1869  as  they  did 
in  1865,  or  had  traveliig  become  three  times  as  expensive  in  that 
interval  ? 

This  item  seems  to  have  caught  the  swelling  disease  which  appears 
to  have  been  so  epidemic  in  all  the  expenditures  for  the  prisons. 

They  are  not,  however,  the  only  oflScers  of  the  prisons  who  have 
been  affected  by  the  disease.  How  far  the  other  oflicers  have  been 
inoculated  by  them  we  may  not  know,  but  the  salaries  of  officers 
paid  by  the  inspectors,  and  entering  into  their  accounts,  have  swelled 
up  from  about  $75,000  in  1847,  to  about  $220,000  in  1869. 

So  that,  while  the  number  of  prisoners  has  increased  about  119 
per  cent,  the  salaries  have  increased  200  per  cent. 

These  matters,  though  small  of  themselves  and  apparently  too 
insignificant  to  merit  this  notice,  are  yet  dwelt  upon  by  us  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  tendency  to  expansion  in  all  matters  of  expenditure, 
which  has  so  long  and  so  steadily  shown  itself  as  to  induce  the  sus- 
picion that  it  is  inherent  in  the  very  system  itself. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  table  No.  7,  that  a  sudden  and  great  change 
in  the  amount  of  appropriations  occurs  in  1854;  those  appropria- 
tions before  that  seldom  amounting  to  $100,000,  and  after  that 
always  exceeding  $300,000  a  year.  This  was  owing  to  a  change  in 
the  practice  and  the  law  about  that  time,  whereby  each  agent  was 
required  to  pay  into  the  state  treasury,  by  depositing  in  a  designated 
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bank,  all  moneys  received  by  him  from  any  source.  So  that  all 
moneys  received  from  earnings,  which  before  that  time  had  remained 
in  the  agent's  possession  until  expended  by  him,  now  became  public 
moneys,  which,  under  section  eight  of  article  seven  of  the  constitu- 
tion, could  not  be  paid  out  except  in  pursuance  of  an  appropriation 
by  law;  accordingly  from  and  after  1854  all  the  earnings  in  the 
prisons  were  first  paid  into  the  treasury  by  the  agent,  and  afterward 
paid  to  him  out  of  the  treasury  under  appropriations  made  therefor. 

In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  accurately  the  cost  of  the  prisons,  over 
and  above  their  earnings,  the  earnings  of  each  year  must  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  of  that  year's  appropriations,  and  such  deduction 
must  be,  not  of  the  amount  of  earnings  as  reported  by  the  inspectors, 
but  the  amount  reported  by  the  comptroller  as  paid  to  him. 

These  two  latter  amounts  scarcely  ever  agree,  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings as  returned  by  the  inspectors  being  almost  always  larger  than 
the  amount  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Hence  it  is  that  from  the  reports  and  records  of  the  officers  of  the 
prisons,  their  actual  cost  to  the  state  never  can  be  ascertained,  and 
the  various  items  of  that  cost  are  never  put  together,  so  as  to  show 
the  legislature  what  that  actual  cost  is. 

The  consequence  very  naturally  has  been,  that  tlie  legislature  every 
year  has  gone  on  authorizing  expenditures  without  being  aware  of 
the  effect  of  their  action,  and  to  such  an  extent  that,  during  twenty- 
three  years  that  the  present  system  has  existed,  the  appropriations 
made  by  the  legislature  for  the  prisons  have  been,  as  already  stated, 
about  $10,000,000.  / 

This  may  be,  not  the  fault  of  the  officers  of  the  prisons,  but  of  the 
system  under  which  they  are  obliged  to  act ;  but  the  result  is  con- 
tinually growing  worse,  so  that  such  appropriations  have  swelled  up 
in  twenty-three  years  from  $116,250  to  $1,146,886.40  a  year,  and  in 
fifteen  years  from  $322,413.31  to  $1,199,498.15  a  year. 

The  former  system  of  a  separate  government  for  each  prison  gave 
place  to  the  present  in  1847. 

The  following  table  of  appropriations  from  the  state  treasury,  for 
the  last  five  years  of  each  system,  will  show  the  difference  between 
the  financial  results  of  the  two : 
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TABLE    No.    8. 
Appropriationa. 


1842* $1,011  60 

1843 200  00 

1844 40,389  56 

1845 78,604  04 

1846 78,147  00 


Total $198,352  20 


1866 $647,784  00 

1867 860,766  52 

1868 879,736  40 

1869 1,199,498  15 

1870 1,146,886  40 


Total $4,734,671  47 


Of  the  appropriations  ip  1844,  '45  and  '46,  $155,000  were  for  the 
fonnation  of  a  new  prison  at  Clinton. 

The  following  tables  will  show  how  much  must  be  deducted  for 
"earnings"  from  the  amoimt  of  "appropriations,"  whereby  the 
actual  cost  to  the  state  can  be  ascertained,  and  they  also  show  the 
difference  between  the  earnings  reported  and  the  product  of  them  : 

TABLE  No.  9. 

Amount  of  moneys  paid  into  the  state  treasury  on  account  of 
"  Slate  Prison  JCarnings,^^  as  stated  in  the  Annual  Reports  of 
the  comptroller  made  to  the  legislature  in  tlie  foUoming  years: 

1854 $172,139  87 

1855  185,261  13 

1856 154,093  24 

1857 167,605  12 

1858 172,039  88 

1859  76,880  96 

1860 182,440  27 

1861  221,553  32 

1862 92,939  11 

1863  191,043  97 

1864 t267,125  30 

1865  278,952  06 

1866  229,288  34 

1867 304,156  96 

1868 ; . . . .  495,477  49 

1869  499,127  22 

1870 480,429  87 

$4,170,554  11 

*  There  was  in  fact  no  appropriation  this  year  for  the  prisons ;  $800  of  this  amount  was 
the  transfer  to  the  prison  at  Auburn  of  an  award  that  had  been  made  to  the  state,  for  a 
railroad  running  through  the  prison  grounds,  and  the  residue  was  the  pay  of  a  legislative 
committee  sent  to  examine  the  prison. 

f  The  amount  for  1804  includes  receipts  from  Sing  Sing  prison  for  September,  1868,  and 
excludes  receipts  from  Clinton  prison  for  September,  180. 
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TABLE  No.  10. 

Showing  the  amount  of  earnings  as  reported  hy  the  inspectors  am 
the  amounts  paid  into  the  treasury. 


Yean. 

Ab  reported  by  the 
inspectors. 

Ab  paid  In. 

1854 

$206,307  54 

$172,139  87 
185,261  13 
154,093  24 

1855 

. 1850  

213,178  23 
198,230  29 

1857 

197,105  13 
191,783  63 
149,173  98 
189,836  52 

167,605  12 

1858 

172,039  88 

1859 

76,880  96 
182,440  27 
221,553  32 

92,939  11 
191,043  97 
267,125  30 
278,952  06 

9QO  f)>;ft  JU 

1860 

1861 

1862 

1863 

1864 •. 

1865 

1866 

238,627  56 
265,552  78 
228,481  51 
228,330  74 
255,957  81 
202,506  57 

1867 

229,413  83  '    304,156  96 
600,013  43      495,477  49 

1868 

1869 

601,639  05      499,127  22 

1870 

654,157  63      480.4-29  87 

DifTerence 

84,850,298  03 

' 

$4,170,554  11 
679,743  92 

Deducring,  then,  the  whole  amount  of  earnings  paid  into  the 
treasury  during  the  whole  existence  of  the  present  system,  viz. 
$4,170,554.11,  from  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  from  the  treasury 
during  the  same  period,  it  fully  appears  that  our  state  prisons  have 
during  that  period,  cost  the  state  about  $6,000,000. 

And,  deducting  the  amount  paid  in  for  "earnings"  from  tlic 
amount  reported  by  the  inspectors  as  "  earnings,- '  there  appears  x 
deficiency  during  the  same  i>eriod  of  $679,743.92  for  earnings  unac 
counted  for. 

And  still  further,  deducting  the  earnings  for  the  last  five  years  o 
the  present  system,  viz.:  $2,008,479.88  (Table  No.  9),  from  tb 
appropriations  made  for  these  years,  \\z. :  $4,367,256.55  (Table  No 
5),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  actual  cost  to  the  state  during  those  yeari 
was  $2,367,256.55,  which  is  $2,164,423.47  more  than  the  cost  to  th< 
state  during  the  last  five  years  of  the  prior  system. 

These  statements  are  based  upon  the  amounts  paid  into  the  treas 
ury  as  earnings,  and  not  upon  the  earnings  as  reported  by  th( 
inspectors. 
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How  far  tliis  is  a  correct  basis  will  appear  from  Table  No.  11, 
which,  taking  three  periods  about  ten  years  apart,  shows  how  the 
matter  of  "  earnings "  is  dealt  with  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
prisons. 

TABLE  No.  11. 

Showing  how  the  matter  of  "  earnings  "  is  treated  hy  the  iiispectors 
in  their  annual  reports. 

1850.    For  the  year  ending  20th  September.     ^^  Third  Report P 
Aulnirn,  stated  at $68,  483  76 

Including  ''  for  sales  of  sundry  articles  purchased  for 
prison  use,  and  reckoned  as  part  of  the  expendi- 
tures," $1,530.63. 

Sing  Sing,  "  earnings  from  all  sources  " 70,  234  99 

Including  convicts'  deposits $159  65 

"  unloading  coal   343  91 

"  transporting  convicts 77  93 

"  *  work  for  stiite  at  40  cents 

per  day 17, 199  60 

The  prison  was  in  debt $12, 972  51 

Clinton^  stated  at 21,  851  95 

Including  ore  on  hand $9,  000  00 

"  vegetables  raised 250  00 

Debts  contracted  during  the  year,  $8,000 

Total  of  year's  earnings $163,  735  82 

1851.    JFbr  the  year  eliding  ZOth  September.     ^^Fourth  Report^ 

Avbum^  stated  at $72,  529  06 

Including  sales  of  articles  provided  for 

convicts'  use $4,  454  53 

Debt  owing  by  prison $17,773.04 

Sing  Sing^  stated  at 87,  775  08 

Including  40,870  days'  labor  of  convicts 
for  the  state  by  tailors,  shoe-makers, 
etc.,  at  40  cents  per  day $16, 348  00 

Debts  owing $6,536.20 

*  This  shows  the  very  low  estimate  which  the  prison  officers  pat  opon  the  labor  of  their  men. 
Two  days  and  a  half  to  earn  a  dollar,  when  their  time  tables  show  the  average  duration  of  work 
for  the  year  Is  10  hoars  and  38  minutes  per  day  I  Is  this  a  necessity,  or  is  it  the  result  of  a  def ec- 
ttre  system  t 
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Clinton^  stated  at $299,068  96 

Including  "unavailable  earnings" $4,765  53 

"  manufecturing 27,544  01 

Paid  into  treasury $238,428  55  

Total  earnings,  as  stated  by  inspectors $596,749  74 

Amount  paid  into  the  treasury,  as  reported  by  the 
comptroller 495,477  49 

Diflference  unaccounted  for,  unless  it  is  "unavail- 
able earnings" $101,262  25 

1869.  I^or  the  yea/r  endmg  Septefmber  30^A.  "  Twenty-Jirst  Report?'^ 

Avhum^  reported  at $128,717  71 

Paid  into  the  treasury  that  precise  amount ! 

Smg  Sing^  reported  at $264,099  12 

Including — of  contractors $65,976  75 

"  miscellaneous 198,122  37 

"  rations  sold  to  the  agent 

and  warden 7,076  43 

Payments  to  treasury. . .  .$207,718  37 

Clinton,  reported  at $257,256  79 

Including  nails  and  iron  on  hand $61,117  03 

"  amount  due  for  nails 33,221  34 

Paid  into  treasury $158,807  56  

Total  earnings,  as  stated  by  inspectors $650,073  62 

Amount  paid  into  treasury,  as  reported  by  the 
comptroller 480,429  87 

Difference  unaccoimted  for,  unless  it  is  "  unavail- 
able earnings" $169,643  75 

ITie  difference  between  the  earnings  as  reported  and  the  payments  in 
the  treasury  for  the  years  1868  ami  1869. 

1868.  Earned.  Paid. 

Auburn .    $126,430  75  $125,334  89 

Bing  Sing 171,250  03  122,404  12 

Clinton 299,068  96  238,428  55 

1869. 

Auburn. 128,717  71  128,717  71 

Sing  Sing 264,099  12  207,718  37 

Clinton 257,256  79  158,807  56 

Totals $1,244,823  36       $981,411  20 
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Thus  there  would  seem  to  be  $263,412.16  of  earnings,  during  1868 
and  1869,  not  paid  into  the  treasury. 

In  the  Auburn  prison,  and  in  1869,  is  the  only  instance  that  we 
have  found  in  our  examination,  in  which  the  amount  reported  as 
yearly  earnings  and  the  amount  paid  yearly  into  the  treasury  agree. 
Whereas,  under  the  law,  they  ought  always  to  agree. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  account  this  tendency  to  augmentation 
does  not  seem  to  have  prevailed  to  the  same  extent. 

In  Sing  Sing,  in  1847,  convicts  put  on  contracts  were  let  at  35 
cents  a  day ;  in  1869,  they  were  let  at  from  40  to  50  cents  a  day. 

In  Auburn  tliey  were  let,  in  1847,  at  from  30  to  50  cents  a  day, 
and  in  1869  at  an  average  of  50  cents  a  day. 

Tims,  while  the  rate  of  wages  inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  state 
increased  not  over  50  per  cent,  the  expenditures,  at  the  cost  of  the 
state,  increased,  during  the  same  period,  at  the  rate  of  300  per  cent. 

The  contract  system  seeming  even  to  the  inspectors  to  be  a  failure, 
they  have  attempted,  within  the  last  five  or  six  years,  to  abandon  it 
in  a  measure,  and  have  had  recourse  to  labor  conducted  under  their 
immediate  supervision. 

With  what  success,  the  foregoing  statements  show.  Within  the 
past  five  years,  from  1865  to  1869,  inclusive,  the  deficiency  of  earn- 
ings to  pay  expenses  has  been  $1,094,151.05 — an  amount  larger 
than  the  deficiencies  of  the  whole  previous  eighteen  years ;  and  the 
appropriations  from  the  state  treasury  have  been  $4,193,760.07, 
being  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  appropriations  for  all  those 
previous  years. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt,  then,  that  in  a  financial  point  of  view  the 
present  system  of  prison  government  is  an  entire  failure?  And 
what  rational  hope  can  there  be, —  after  this  trial  of  so  many  years, 
both  with  and  without  the  contract  plan,  and  that  plan  with  and 
without  restrictions  as  to  the  kind  of  labor, —  of  any  relief,  except 
in  an  entire  change  in  that  system  of  government  ? 

In  the  opinion  of  the  association  there  is  no  business  connected 
with  the  state  government  in  which  a  steady,  persistent  policy  and 
experience  are  more  necessary  .than  in  all  matters  connected  with 
our  state  prisons,  or  where  a  frequent  change  in  administration  could 
be  more  disastrous. 

I.  An  annual  expenditure  of  about  $1,000,000  is  involved,  and 
whether  that  shall  be  earned  by  the  prisons,  or  be  imposed  as  a  tax 
upon  the  people — in  part,  if  not  in  whole — is  the  question.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  lesson  on  this  subject  which  the  past  has  taught, 
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ereiy  man  of  businese  must  see  at  a  glance  to  what  extent  experience 
and  a  settled  plan  mnst  be  neeeseaiy  in  order  to  produce  that  snm 
ont  of  the  coerced  labor  of  3,0Ch»  adnltsw  whose  very  lawlessness, 
which  has  subjected  them  to  this  labor  withont  compensation.,  liaa 
rendered  them  difficult  subjects  to  deal  with. 

II.  Large  expenditures  have  been,  and  again  may  be,  made  for  the 
purcha^  of  land  and  other  materials  for  the  prisons :  more  in  the 
shape  of  experiments  than  in  compliance  with  the  demands  of  a  well 
considered  plan,  which  a  permanent  and  not  a  fluctuating  body 
would  be  most  likely  to  form. 

m.  The  contractors,  who  control  the  labor  of  about  one-half  the 
prisoners,  appreciate  the  necessity  of  having  well  trained  and  expe- 
rienced men  for  the  superintendence  of  that  labor,  while  for  the  other 
half  our  fluctuating  system  does  not.  and  apparently  cannot,  secure 
that  training  and  experience. 

IT.  For  the  actual  expenditure  of  money  by  the  inspectors  there 
is  a  supervision  in  the  comptroller  s  office,  but  for  the  propriety  of 
such  expenditures,  whether  justly  needed  in  the  first  instance  or 
made  with  due  regard  to  economy  throughout,  there  is  not  now  any 
supervision.  If  there  was,  such  things  as  this  would  not  be  apt  to 
happen,  viz. :  keeping  the  men  at  work  making  shoes  for  the  prison- 
ers in  one  room,  when  in  the  adjoining  room  they  could  be  bought 
of  the  contractors  for  from  20  to  40  per  cent  cheaper.  And  so,  too, 
lawsuits  might  be  avoided,  which  have  l>een  not  unfrequent  of  late, 
where  ultimately  the  state  has  paid  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  way 
of  damages  and  the  charges  of  the  lawyers  on  both  sides.  In  such 
cases  a  competent  and  disinterested  board  of  governors  could  as  well 
judge  of  the  justice  of  a  claim  as  any  court  in  the  land. 

V.  The  transportation  of  convicts  from  the  places  of  trial  to  their 
destined  prison,  which  now  costs  the  state  about  $25,(X)0  a  year, 
could  readily  be  done  for  one  quarter  that  amount. 

Thus,  to  transport  one  convict  from  Albany  to  Sing  Sing  costs  the 
state  about  $42,  and  costs  the  sheriff*,  whose  duty  it  is  to  transport 
him,  less  than  $10  in  money  and  a  day's  time  of  a  deputy.  So  to 
send  a  convict  from  New  York  to  Sing  Sing  costs  the  state  $12.55, 
and  costs  the  sheriff*  not  over  $2  and  some  three  hours ;  and  so 
throughout  the  state. 

A  duly  constituted  board,  to  have  charge  of  this  matter,  could 
ly  provide  the  remedy. 
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VI.  The  governing  power  of  our  prisons  does  not  in  all  instances 
obey  the  law  of  the  land,  and  though  it  is  by  law  made  the  duty  of 
this  association  to  detect  and  expose  the  failures,  there  is  no  super- 
Fisory  power  to  prevent  or  remedy  the  difficulty. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  instances  in  which  such  failures 
have  occurred : 

1.  As  tar  back  as  1847  it  was  declared  by  law  that  the  prisons 
were  "  for  the  security  and  reformation  of  convicts ; "  yet  during  all 
that  time  no  new  measure  for  reformation  lias  been  adopted  by  the 
inspectors,  and  those  introduced  before,  or  forced  upon  them  by 
l^slation,  have  been  neglected  or  left  unmatured. 

And  all  this,  notwithstanding  the  same  law  required  them  to  make 
such  general  regulations  as  should  best  conduce  to  such  reformation. 

2.  By  the  same  law  they  were  required  annually  to  report  to  the 
le^lature  the  probable  time  of  the  completion  of  contracts  for  labor 
and  the  amount  which  would  then  become  due. 

This  duty  they  do  not  perfonn  in  full. 

3.  In  the  same  law  they  were  required  to  erect  thirty-five  separate 
cells  for  the  "  incorrigibly  disobedient." 

Twenty-three  years  have  elapsed,  and  not  one  of  those  cells  has 
been  built,  nor  during  that  whole  time  have  they  applied  for  any 
appropriation  for  the  purpose. 

4.  During  all  that  time  the  law  required  that  on  all  moneys 
brought  to  the  prisons  by  the  convicts,  or  by  any  other  person  for 
them,  six  per  cent  interest  should  be  paid  to  the  convict  on  liis 
discharge. 

This  has  never  been  done. 

5.  The  same  law  forbade  their  agents  having  on  hand  at  any  time 
a  greater  sum  than  §5,000. 

Yet  it  seems  they  frequently  have  larger  amounts  on  hand. 

6.  The  same  law  required  that  with  every  annual  report  there 
should  be  given  a  catalogue  of  the  prison  libraries. 

This  has  never  been  done. 

7.  The  agents  are  required  by  law  to  deposit  every  week,  in  some 
bank  designated  by  the  comptroller,  and  make  oath  "  that  the  sum 
so  deposited  is  all  the  money  received  by  him  from  whatever  source 
of  prison  income  during  the  week." 

How  far  this  has  been  done  cannot  be  ascertained  from  the  reports. 
In  some  instances  no  report  of  deposits  is  made.  In  others  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  that  the  deposits  are  made  weekly.  In  some  instances 
the  deposits  exceed  the  reported  cash  receipts,  and  in  others  they  fall 
short.     In  eighteen  reports  that  were  examined  only  one  case  was 
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found  where  the  amount  of  cash  received  for  the  year  agreed  with 
the  amount  deposited  for  the  year.  In  one  of  the  prisons  it  was 
found  that  the  cash  deposited  in  two  years  fell  $159,089.64  short  ot 
the  cash  receipts,  and  one  year  they  fell  $203,699.82  short  of  the 
cash  receipts  of  the  three  prisons  tor  the  year.  The  following  table 
will  show  the  result  of  the  examination  of  all  the  prisons  in  this 
respect  for  three  diflFerent  periods. 

TABLE  No.  12. 

Showing  how  iJie  law  requiring  the  agents  to  deposit  in  hank  the  cash 
received  hy  them  is  observed^  referring  pa/rtieularly  to  the  weeldy 
a^scount  of  deposits. 

1862.  Sing  Sing.  In  six  of  the  months  the  cash  receipts  and 
deposits  agree. 

In  three  of  the  months  the  deposits  exceed  the  receipts. 

In  three  of  the  months  the  receipts  exceed  the  deposits. 

In  the  final  result  both  agree. 

Auburn.  The  deposits  agree  with  the  receipts  only  one  month  in 
the  year. 

At  the  end  the  receipts  exceed  deposits  $204.56. 

Clinton.  The  deposits  agree  with  the  receipts  every  month  in  the 
year  but  one. 

The  deposits  exceed  the  receipts  $5.92. 

1868.  Sing  Sing.  No  account  of  deposits  except  the  total. 
Auburn.  Amount  of  receipts  and  deposits  agree. 

Clinton.  The  deposits  and  receipts  agree,  except  that  in  one 
month  $3.75  of  receipts  were  not  deposited,  and  $60.30  were 
deposited  which  were  not  in  the  account  of  receipts. 

1869.  Sing  Sing.  No  account  of  deposits  except  the  total. 
Auburn.  Eeceipts  and  deposits  agree,  except  in  four  instances; 

one  where  the  deposits  were  $10.41  less  than  the  receipts,  and  the 
other  three  where  the  deposits  exceed  the  receipts  in  sums  of  two 
cents,  thirteen  cents,  and  $7.41. 

Clinton.  Receipts  and  deposits  agree. 

Three  years  only  were  examined  to  see  how  far  the  law  in  this 
respect  was  obeyed,  and  whatever  else  the  above  results  may  show, 
they  certainly  show  a  want  of  system  in  conducting  the  business, 
and  a  want  of  vigilance  in  detecting  errors. 

8.  In  1868  the  inspectors  were  directed  to  procure  disinfectants 
for  the  prisons. 
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This  they  have  never  done,  except  for  a  brief  period  in  one  of  the 
prisons. 

9.  The  law  requires  that  all  the  fiscal  transactions  and  dealings 
on  account  of  each  prison  shall  be  conducted  by  the  agent ;  that  he 
shall  annually  render  to  the  inspector  a  full  and  true  account  of  all 
moneys  received  and  expended  by  him,  and  that  the  inspectors  shall 
furnish  to  the  legislature,  with  their  annual  reports,  summary 
abstracts  of  all  returns  made  to  them.  During  the  last  twenty-four 
years  the  state  has  appropriated  some  $20,000  for  books  for  the 
prisons.  Of  the  expenditure  of  this  money  no  account  can  be 
found  in  the  annual  reports.  Has  any  ever  been  made  ?  K  so,  to 
whom? 

In  all  examinations  affecting  financial  administration  due  allow- 
ance will,  of  course,  be  made  for  the  enhancement  of  prices  that 
has  followed  the  suspension  of  specie  payments. 

It  will  require  but  a  moment's  reflection  to  discover  how  far  that 
matter  affects  the  result  here  dwelt  upon. 

K  any  thing  more  was  necessary  on  this  topic,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  results  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  where,  during  twenty-two 
years  last  past,  with  an  aggregate  of  over  20,000  prisoners,  it  has 
paid  for  all  its  own  support  and  all  its  real  estate  and  improvements, 
and  earned  a  surplus  of  over  $150,000. 

SECOND. 

MORAL    ADMINISTRATION. 

It  is  now  about  twenty-five  years  since  a  cliange  was  introduced 
into  the  moral  government  of  our  prisons.  Prior  to  tliat  time,  the 
prominent  ideas  had  been  punishment  and  earnings.  It  was  then  a 
principle  that  any  amount  of  suffering  might  be  inflicted  on  the  con- 
victs, even  beyond  what  was  enjoined  by  the  laW  and  actually  for- 
bidden by  it,  and  this  for  two  reasons :  one  because  they  were  sent 
there  to  be  punished,  and  the  other  because  it  was  thought  that  thus 
could  be  most  readily  obtained  the  obedience  necessary  to  financial 
success.  The  reformation  of  the  prisoners  lived  in  theory,  not  in 
practice. 

This  change  was  the  introduction  of  rewards  as  well  as  punish- 
ments, and  keeping  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  in  view  as  the 
main  object. 

The  measures  then  and  subsequently  adopted  to  carry  out  this 
principle  have  been  too  frequently  the  subject  of  communication 
from  this  association  to  the  legislature  to  warrant  a  recapitulation 
of  them  here. 
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A  brief  enumeration  of  them — of  their  defective  execution,  and 
of  the  benefits  that  may  result  from  them,  is  all  that  the  present 
occasion  would  seem  to  demand. 

I.  The  Mode  of  enforcing  Obedience. 

Formerly  it  was  entirely  by  means  of  the  whip,  but  with  occasional 
resorts  to  other  means  of  violence. 

In  1830  the  use  of  the  whip  was  abolished  among  the  females,  and 
in  1849  among  the  males,  except  in  cases  of  insurrection,  revolt  and 
self-defence.  Tlie  substitute  provided  for  it  by  law  was  solitary  con- 
finement, and  in  the  latter  year  the  law  directed  solitary  cells  for 
that  purpose  to  be  built  in  all  the  prisons. 

Those  cells  have  not  yet  been  built,  and,  during  the  succeeding 
twenty  years,  other  means  of  force  were  resorted  to,  until,  in  1869, 
such  means,  so  far  as  they  assumed  the  form  of  the  "  shower-bath, 
crucifix,  or  yoke  and  buck,"  were  forbidden. 

This  was  done  without  providing  any  substitutes,  and  the  conse- 
quences were  disastrous. 

As  soon  as  the  passage  of  the  law  was  known,  a  general  uneasi- 
ness in  all  the  prisons  was  shown.  This  was  followed  by  indiWdual 
acts  of  violence.  At  Auburn  a  keeper  was  twice  assaulted  by  a 
convict,  struck  down  by  a  hammer,  and  his  life  saved  only  by  the 
interposition  of  another  convict.  At  Clinton  a  keeper  was  stabbed 
and  disabled  for  life ;  and  at  Sing  Sing  a  keeper  was  struck  down 
by  a  bar  of  iron,  and  the  oflicers  fired  upon  by  a  convict. 

Then  ensued  more  general  movements :  At  Auburn  whole  shops 
refused  to  work.  At  Sing  Sing  150  convicts  on  one  day,  and  some 
500  or  600  the  next  day,  refused  to  work ;  and  at  Clinton  there  was 
a  general  conspiracy  to  escape,  which  was  fortunately  discovered  in 
time  to  be  prevented.  At  Sing  Sing  twenty,  at  Auburn  twelve,  and 
at  Clinton  ten  of  the  ringleaders  were  kept  in  irons,  and  chained  to 
their  cells  for  several  months,  and  it  is  believed  that  nothing  but  the 
action  of  the  well  disposed  among  the  prisoners  prevented  more 
general  outbreaks,  and  perhaps  an  emptying  of  our  prisons  of  the 
great  body  of  their  inmates. 

The  use  of  blows  upon  the  prisoners  is  forbidden  only  in  our  state 
prisons.  In  all  the  local  penitentiaries,  to  which  many  of  our  state 
prisoners  have  been  removed,  it  is  still  allowed,  and  in  the  state  pris- 
ons it  seems  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  officer  immediately  in 
charge  to  determine  what  is  the  condition  of  revolt,  insurrection,  or 
--^If-defence,  which  will  justify  a  resort  to  the  whip. 

\  general  system  of  discipline  to  prevail  alike  in  all  our  prisons. 
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and  which  shall  prevent  the  oflScer  immediately  affected  by  disorder 
firom  acting  as  complainant,  judge  and  executioner,  and  which  shall 
cultivate  the  habit  of  self-government  among  the  prisoners,  is  a 
measure  greatly  to  be  desired.  This  cannot  be  hoped  for  under  the 
present  system,  as  experience  has  shown. 

II.  The  iNTRonrcnoN  of  Libraries. 

Tliis  was  begun  before  the  adoption  of  our  present  constitution. 
So  thoroughly  was  this  sanctioned  by  the  legislature,  that  during  the 
past  twenty-four  years  appropriations  for  tliis  purpose  have  been 
made  to  the  amount  of  about  $20,000,  and  the  agents  were  directed 
to  append  to  their  annual  reports  a  catalogue  of  the  prison  libraries. 
This  duty  lias  never  been  pertbrmed.  Tlie  appropriations  have  some- 
times been  drawn  and  expended  by  the  chaplains,  and  sometimes  by 
the  agents  and  wardens.  But  there  is  no  well  ordered  plan  of  either 
buying  or  using  the  books,  and,  for  want  of  it,  the  wise  benevolence 
of  the  legislature  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  shorn  of  umch  of 
its  reformatory  power. 

III.  TEAcniNo  THi?r  Prisoners. 

The  law  has  provided  in  this  respect  that  the  chaplains,  besides 
religious  services  in  the  chapels,  shall  visit  the  convicts  in  their  cells 
and  devote  one  hour  each  work  day,  and  the  afternoon  of  each  Sun- 
day, to  giving  them  religious  and  moral  instruction. 

So  the  law  has  provided  for  ten  teachers  in  the  prisons  at  an 
annual  expense  of  $1,500,  to  instruct  the  unlearned  in  the  lirst  rudi- 
ments of  education. 

Ill  tliese  respects  also  there  is  a  gi*eat  waste  of  the  wise  benevo- 
lence of  the  law,  owing  to  the  absence  of  a  well  digested  plan  of 
instruction,  for  at  present  the  system  of  instruction  is  so  conducted 
as  to  amount  to  a  farce. 

IV.    OVERSTENT   AND    All)   TO   DISCHARGED    CoNVICTS. 

The  original  allowance  to  convicts  on  their  discharge  was  three 
dollars  to  each,  from  the  prison  funds.  It  is  now  increased  to  ten 
dollars,  and  a  practice  has  grown  up,  not  yet  sanctioned  or  organ- 
ized by  law,  of  allowing  the  prisoners  to  earn  money  for  themselves, 
over  and  above  their  allotted  stents.  As  a  reward  for  good  conduct, 
and  holding  out  hope  to  them  of  the  means  of  returning  to  an  honest 
Uvelihood,  tliis  is  believed  to  have  been  of  great  advantiige. 

This  also  demands  an  organized  system  to  prevent  an  abuse  of 
the  privil^e  by  prisoners  and  contractors,  to  guard  against  unjust 
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partiality  by  the  officers  in  charge,  and  to  accord  it  impartially  to 
all;  for  now  the  practical  operation  is  to  accord  the  privilege  to 
those  who  labor  for  contractors,  and  deny  it  to  those  who  work  for 
the  state ;  to  allow  it  to  the  strong  and  hearty,  however  vicious,  and 
withhold  it  from  the  weak,  however  meritorious. 

V.  Commutation  of  Sentence. 

There  is  now  prevailing  in  all  our  state  prisons  (but  not  in  all 
local  ones)  a  measure,  sanctioned  by  law,  of  enabling  the  convicts 
to  work  out,  as  it  were,  their  own  pardons,  or,  in  other  words,  by 
their  own  good  conduct  to  shorten  their  terms  of  imprisonment. 

The  importance,  as  well  as  general  prevalence,  of  this  measure  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  1868,  out  of  1,123  prisoners  who  left  during 
the  year,  only  eighty-two  left  by  expiration  of  sentence,  while  829 
went  out  by  commutation  under  the  law. 

In  this  there  is  great  danger,  as  well  as  the  actual  existence,  of  par- 
tiality and  injustice,  which  nothing  can  prevent  so  well  as  the  crea- 
tion of  an  intelligent  and  judicious  tribunal,  which  can  not  only  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  cases  as  they  arrive,  but  guard  it  all  through  its 
operations  by  well  considered  regulations  applicable  to  all. 

VI.  Children  born  in  Prison  and  tue  Insane. 

From  want  of  a  proper  system  and  of  the  existence  of  a  proper  board 
of  control,  there  is  danger  that  the  insane  may  be  detained  too  long 
in  the  common  prisons  before  being  sent  to  the  asylum,  and  too  long 
detained  in  the  asylum  after  they  ought  to  be  returned  to  their 
friends  or  their  proper  counties,  and  that  the  children  sent  from  the 
prison  under  existing  laws  may  be  lost  for  life  to  their  parents,  and 
so  lost  sight  of  otherwise,  by  the  absence  of  a  guardian  care  during 
their  childhood,  as  to  become  the  victims  of  selfishness  or  cruelty, 
and  thus  be  ultimately  lost  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

VII.  Number  of  Prisoners  and  of  Cells. 
In  1868  the  numbers  were  as  follows : 

PriBoners.  Celli. 

Slug  Sing  (male) 1293  1200 

"    (female) 144  108 

Auburn    910  992 

Clinton 518  540 


Totals 2865        2840 
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[The  number  of  prisoners  here  stated  is  the  average.  There  have 
been  times  when  the  whole  number  was  2,920.] 

How  imperfect  must  be  the  system,  or,  at  least,  how  defective  its 
administration,  that  thus,  in  one  year,  with  twenty-two  vacant  cells 
at  Clinton  and  eighty-two  at  Auburn,  there  should  be  allowed  to  be 
at  Sing  Sing  an  excess  of  ninety-three  prisoners,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  confining  more  than  one  in  a  cell,  and  that,  too,  when 
the  law  allows  in  case  of  such  excess,  not  only  a  transfer  from  one 
prison  to  another,  but  also  a  transfer  to  local  prisons. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  several  evils  have  grown. 

1.  To  relieve  the  temporary  pressure,  laws  have  been,  from  time 
to  time,  passed  to  remove  prisoners  to  local  penitentiaries,  where  the 
government  and  discipline  may  be  such  as  the  local  authorities  may 
direct,  and  not  at  all  in  confonnity  with  a  general  system  adopted 
by  the  state. 

2.  The  plan  of  rewards  for  good  conduct,  now  fully  ingrafted  on 
the  state  system,  may  be  removed  from  such  prisoners. 

3.  Their  transfer  from  one  state  prison  to  another,  often  rendered 
necessary,  may  be  governed,  in  its  details,  by  partiality  or  spite,  or 
be  directed  by  political  favoritism. 

4.  The  prisoners  cannot  all  be  confined  in  separate  cells ;  thus,  as 
to  a  portion  of  them,  at  least,  strikiiig  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
boasted  "  Silent  System  of  Prison  Discipline,"  as  distinguished  from 
the  "  Separate  System." 

These,  and  other  evils  of  a  kindred  character,  but  of  less  import- 
ance, which  have  often  been  the  subject  of  reports  by  this  associa- 
tion, and  are  well  known  to  the  governor,  have  had  their  influence 
with  the  legislature ;  and  it  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  this  knowledge, 
and  to  the  desire  to  avoid  the  resort  to  any  further  temporary  expedi- 
ents, that  steps  have  already  been  taken  for  the  erection  of  another 
prison  in  tlie  state,  and  its  organization  as  an  "  Industrial  Reform- 
atory." 

And  this  step,  rendered  so  necessary  by  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
population,  serves  as  a  further  admonition  to  tliis  association  of  the 
propriety  of  a  general  system  of  prison  discipline,  which  shall  change 
the  results  of  the  financial  administration,  mature  and  advance  the 
reformatory  agencies  employed,  and  raise  our  penitentiary  system  to 
the  elevation  it  is  capable  of  attaining. 

To  that  end  it  has  been  that  the  association  has  advocated  the 
plan  of  a  board  which  can  inquire  into  and  mature  a  financial  plan 
and  devise  and  perfect  a  system  of  discipline,  that  may  reach  to  all 
the  prisons  in  the  state,  which  shall  be  a  permanent  and  enduring 
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tribunal,  clothed  with  the  power  of  inspection,  and  of  redressing 
whatever  evils  may  be  discovered;  and  so  appointed  as  to  be  exempt 
from  the  fluctuations  of  party  politics,  and  yet  so  responsible  to  the 
executive  and  l^slative  departments  as  to  guard  against  partiality 
or  prejudice,  insure  equal  and  exact  justice  to  the  prisoners,  and  ade- 
quate protection  to  the  community. 

Their  views  were  presented  to  the  constitutional  convention,  and 
a  clause  was  adopted  by  that  body,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
association,  would  have  answered  the  purpose  in  view,  and  which 
they  were  well  persuaded  would  meet,  as  well  as  merit,  the  approba- 
tion of  our  people. 

So  confident  was  that  belief,  and  so  earnest  is  it  yet,  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  see  if  the  clause  referred  to  may  not  be  submitted  to  the 
people  for  their  adoption  as  a  separate  amendment. 

They  are  more  anxious  at  this  time,  because  of  the  proposition  to 
build  another  prison,  thus  affording,  in  time,  an  opportunity'  of  pro- 
viding for  a  classification  of  prisoners,  whereby  the  hopeful  may  be 
separated  from  the  desperate — a  measure  which  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  most  salutary  in  its  reformatorj'  influence. 

Therefore  it  is,  that  the  undersigned  have  been  instructed  by  the 
association  to  present  these  views  to  the  governor,  with  the  expres- 
sion of  an  ardent  hope  that  he  may  find  it  consistent  with  his  con- 
victions of  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  them,  and 
to  aid  by  his  approval  their  contemplated  application  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution. 

J.  W.  EDMONDS,  D.  B.  St.  JOHN  ROOSA, 

CHARLES  J.  FOLGER,    SINCLAIR  TOUSEY, 
W.  F.  ALLEN,  JOHN  DAVID  WOLFE, 

JOHN  II.  ANTHON,         THEO.  W.  DWIGHT, 
WM.  H.  FIELD,  E.  C.  WINES, 

J.  STANTON  GOULD,      FRANCIS  LIEBER, 
JAMES  H.  TITUS, 

Prison  Disctpluie  Committee. 
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PKOPOSED  AMENDMENT. 

There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  of  prisons,  to  be  composed  of 
five  persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  M^th  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years. 

That  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the  state 
prisons,  and  have  such  powers  and  pertbrm  such  duties  in  respect  to 
other  prisons  in  the  state  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

They  shall  appoint  a  secretary,  who  shall  be  removable  at  their 
pleasure,  perform  such  duties  as  the  legislature  or  the  board  may 
direct,  and  receive  a  salary  to  be  determined  by  law. 

The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden,  clerk,  physician  and  chap- 
lain of  each  state  prison,  and  shall  have  power  to  remove  them  for 
cause  only,  after  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

All  other  officers  of  each  prison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden 
thereof,  and  be  removable  at  his  pleasure. 

The  governor  may  remove  any  of  the  managers  for  misconduct  or 
neglect  of  duty,  afl^r  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  written  charges. 

The  five  managers  first  appointed  shall,  as  the  legislature  may 
direct,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  each  two  years  during  the  first  ten  years. 

This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  on  the  first  Monday  in 
Jaimary  next,  aft^r  its  adoption  by  the  people. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The  chairman  of  the  prison  discipline  committee,  without  con- 
sultation with  the  other  members  of  his  committee,  and  without 
imposing  upon  them  the  responsibility  of  the  act,  adds  the  follo\ving 
correspondence : 

New  York,  December  2,  1870. 
To  THE  Inspectoes  OF  State  Prisons  : 

Gentlemen, — Pursuant  to  statutes,  several  times  passed  of  late, 
the  prison  association  has  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  affairs 
of  our  state  prisons,  and  have  adopted  a  memorial  which  I  am 
instructed  to  cause  to  be  laid  before  the  legislature. 

That  paper  contains  matters  which  reflect  with  severity  upon  the 
administration  of  the  prisons,  both  financially  and  morally. 

It  is,  therefore,  deemed  proper  to  apprise  you  of  the  fact,  so  that 
any  needed  explanations  may  be  made  and  errors  corrected. 
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Accordingly,  I  have  to  infonn  you  that  the  memorial  is  yet  in  my 
hands,  and  is  open  at  any  time  to  your  examination. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc., 

J.  W.  EDMONDS, 
Chaii^man  Ptnson  Dvicijplins  Co^nmUtee. 


State  of  Netw  York,  ) 

Sing  Sing  Prison  Clerk's  Office,       v 
Sing  Sing,  Decetnher  5, 1870.    ) 
Hon.  J.  W.  Edmonds  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  Inclosed  please  find  copy  of  resolutions  of  board  of 
inspectors  of  state  prisons  of  this  date. 

Very  truly  yours, 

CASPER  C.  CHILDS,  Jr., 


State  of  New  York,  ) 

Office  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons,  \ 

Sing  Sing,  December  6,  1870.   ) 

Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons. 

Present — S.  Scheu,  D.  B.  McNeil,  F.  L.  Laflin. 

The  board  of  inspectors  ha>ang  received  a  communication  under 
date  of  December  3,  1870,  from  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  chair- 
man prison  discipline  committee,  informing  them  that  said  couMnittee 
had  prepared  a  memorial  to  the  legislature' on  the  management  of 
the  prisons, 

Pesolvedj  That  the  board  request  Mr.  Edmonds  to  send  to  the 
agent  and  warden  of  the  Sing  Sing  prison  a  copy  of  said  memorial, 
at  his  earliest  convenience. 

Resolved.  That  the  clerk  of  the  prison  send  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions to  Mr.  Edmonds. 


New  York,  Decemher  7,  1870. 
To  THE  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons  : 

Gents,  —  I  have  received  from  the  clerk  of  the  prison  at  Sing  Sing 
a  copy  of  your  resolution  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  me  to  forward 
to  the  agent  of  that  prison  a  copy  of  tlie  memorial  of  the  prison 
association. 
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That  document  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands,  and  as  soon  as  a  copy 
of  the  proof-sheets  can  be  obtained  I  will  comply  with  your  request 
and  foiward  it  to  your  agent  as  directed. 

The  paper  has  thus  been  put  into  the  printer's  hands,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  having  it  struck  off  immediately,  and  so  preclude  any 
alterations  to  it,  but  only  to  obtain  a  few  copies  for  the  purpose  of 
examination  by  you  and  others,  prior  to  its  entire  completion. 

Such  completion  will  be  withheld  until  such  examination  can  be 
had,  or,  if  that  should  be  too  long  delayed,  such  additions  will  be 
made  to  the  memorial  as  such  examination  shall  render  necessary. 

I  am  anxious  to  have  you  understand  that  our  aim  is  at  the  present 
gjstem  of  prison  administration,  rather  than  at  its  officers,  and  that 
we  should  be  glad  to  have  your  co-operation  in  our  effort  to  change 
the  system. 

You  are  aware  that  the  law  has  made  it  the  duty  of  our  association 
to  examine  any  persons  in  regard  to  the  financial  and  reformatory 
administration  of  the  prisons.  In  the  performance  of  that  duty,  it 
seems  to  be  necessary  to  examine  the  members  of  your  board,  unless 
they  will  voluntarily  give  us  the  information  desired. 

I  was,  therefore,  in  hopes,  and  I  still  hope,  that  my  addressing 
yon  will  bring  about  an  interview  with  some  one  of  your  number, 
and  thus  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  a  formal  examination.  I  will 
be  ready  for  that  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  convenience. 

I  am,  respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  EDMONDS. 


State  of  New  York,  ) 

Office  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons,  >- 
Sing  Sma,  December  10,  1870.  ) 

J.  W.  Edmonds,  Esq. : 

Dear  Sir, — I  this  day  received  copy  of  "Memorial  of  Prison 
Aiseociation,"  for  the  inspectors  of  state  prisons.  The  inspectors  met 
here  last  week  and  will  not  meet  again  until  in  January.  If  pos- 
able,  I  wish  you  would  send  me  three  more  copies  of  the  memorial, 
80  that  I  can  send  a  copy  to  each  of  the  inspectors  and  retain  a  copy 
myself;  it  would  be  impossible,  otherwise,  for  the  inspectors  to 
examine  the  paper  and  make  any  suggestions  in  the  time  required 
for  completion  of  the  memorial. 

Very  respectfully. 


Agent  and  Warden, 
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New  York,  December  13,  1870. 

Sir, —  Ab  soon  as  the  prison  association  had  adopted  their  memo- 
rial, I  wrote  to  the  inspectors,  informing  them  of  its  character,  offeiv 
ing  to  submit  it  to  their  examination,  and  asking  from  them  any 
explanations  or  suggestions  they  might  sep  fit  to  make. 

That  letter  of  mine  was  received  by  the  inspectors,  at  a  full  meet- 
ing of  the  board,  and  all  the  answer  I  got  was  a  copy  of  a  resolution 
passed  by  them,  requesting  me  to  send  the  paper  to  you. 

I  complied  with  that  request  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment, 
and  transmitted  to  your  address  the  copy  of  the  memorial,  whidi 
you  say  you  received  on  the  10th. 

I  infer  from  your  note  that  the  inspectors  adjourned  without 
giving  you  any  directions  what  to  do  with  that  copy,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  from  you  that  by  their  omission  to  do  so  they  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  examine  the  paper  until  January. 

I  can  not  defer  the  printing  of  the  memorial  till  then,  and  the 
fault  is  not  mine  that  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  and  correcting  it,  which  I  offered  to  them. 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  W.  EDMONDS. 

P.  S.  —  I  cannot  read  your  signature,  and  shall,  therefore,  be 
compelled  to  address  this  to  you  by  your  name  of  office. 
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IV.  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  AGENT. 

Agent's  Office,  Pbison  Association,  ) 
3  Chambers  Street,  > 

New  York,  J(jm,ua/ry  2,  1871.  ) 
To  THE  Executive  Committee  : 

Gentlemen,  —  Your  agent  respectfully  submits  his  annual  report, 
and  should  it  appear  that  he  has  not  accomplished  as  much  as  in 
years  passed  away,  he  can  only  express  regret ;  liis  inability  was  occa- 
doned  by  severe  personal  sickness,  and  a  painful  bereavement. 

The  last  year  has  been  to  your  agent  the  most  sorrowfiil  and  afflict- 
ive of  his  life.  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God,  in  his  inscrutable  but 
unerring  wisdom,  to  take  from  him  by  death  his  beloved  wife,  the 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows.  Her  death  was  not  sudden ;  gentle 
intimatioiis  were  given  ;  protracted  sickness  was  borne  with  patience 
and  resignation,  until  by  death  she  exchanged  labor  for  rest,  and 
earth  for  heaven.  During  a  period  of  forty-five  years  she  not  only 
warmly  sympathized  with  the  suffering  poor  and  the  erring  unfortu- 
nate, but  she  was  when  in  health  an  active  co-laborer.  She  not  only 
prayed  for  the  moral  elevation  of  the  fallen,  but  labored  to  accom- 
plish it. 

**  She  was  —  but  words  are  wanting  to  say  what: 
YiThat  a  wife  and  woman  should  be,  she  was  that." 

New  Yfjlr's  Day. 

We  felt  unfeignedly  grateful,  that  the  good  providence  of  Almighty 
God  had  so  favored  the  association  with  which  we  have  been  so  long 
identified  as  to  enable  the  board  of  managers  to  instruct  their  al- 
moner to  visit  at  their  respective  homes  the  poor  families  of  dis- 
charged convicts,  and  those,  also,  whose  husbands,  wives,  children  and 
relatives  are  inmates  in  our  detention  prisons  in  the  cities  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn,  awaiting  trial,  and  who  are  known  to  be  in 
distress. 

We  started  on  our  pleasant  errand,  and  we  witnessed  a  fearful  amount 
of  terrible  poverty ;  but,  oh !  how  consolatory  to  our  inmost  soul,  that 
to  us  was  intrusted  the  means  to  alleviate  it.  The  pressing  necessi- 
ties of  many  families  were  relieved ;  in  several  instances  their  rent 
was  paid,  which  probably  saved  them  from  being  turned  into  the 
street,  and  frx)m  utter  desolation. 

[Sen.  No.  5.]  7 
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We  reached  our  home  at  night,  much  wearied,  but  with  a  lighter 
heart,  feeling  that  the  day  was  well  spent,  following,  though  at  a 
remote  distance,  the  example  of  the  great  and  loving  Teacher  who 
went  about  doing  good,  giving  good  gifts  to  men. 

We  felt  encouraged  and  amply  rewarded  by  expressions  of  sincere 
gratitude  from  these  needy  ones,  such  as  "  God  bless,  you,  Mr.  Beal, 
and  your  association."  We  felt  we  were  in  the  path  of  duty,  which 
is  always  the  path  of  happiness. 

Criminal  Statistics. 
In  connection  with  the  report  of  your  agent,  it  has  been  usual  to 
insert  the  tables  of  criminal  statistics  furnished  by  the  warden  and 
clerk  of  the  city  prison  to  the  honorable  the  commissioners  of  pub- 
lic charities  and  correction.  Said  tables  are  herewith  presented  in 
a  condensed  form.  They  will  afford  some  idea  of  your  agent's 
important  work  and  labors,  and,  in  a  remote  degree,  show  how 
humane  and  necessary  are  the  objects  of  the  prison  association. 


TABLE  A. 


FIRST  DISTRICT  PmSON. 
HAUA  OP  JUSTICE. 

White 
males. 

White 
females 

Black 
males. 

BUck 
females 

Total. 

Number  remaining  in  prison,  January  l*t,  1870. . . 
Number  received  during  the  year 

214 
16,634 

U9 
12,960 

16 
848 

7 
880 

866 
80,271 

Durins  tlie  rear  liave  been  disclianred 

16,848 

13,078 

864 

837 

80,687 

7,680 
2 
16 

8,063 

5,680 
418 
210 

2,616 

1 

1,280 

8,187 
86 
118 

226 

106 

25 
10 

819 

12 

8 
8 

10,601 

17 

4,416 

841 

FTAriltAd                 , , 

I>ecea8ed 

Sent  to  Blaokwell's  Island  by  police  and  other 
courts, 

Transferred  to  Blackwell's  Island  by  the  CJom- 
missioners  of  Public  Charities  and  Correction. . 

Sent  to  State  prison 

Remaining  in  prison,  Deo.  81st,  1870 

In  addition  to  the  number  received  at  the  First 
District  prison,  viz. : 

There  were  discharged  from  the  Second  District 
prison 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 

Discharged  from  Third  District  prison 

16,848 

13.078 

864 

897 

80,687 

16,634 

6,411 
876 

2,165 
60 
681 

12,960 

2,727 

888 

1,870 

1 

480 

67 

103 

848 

261 
18 
14 

12 
8 
5 

880 

179 

82 

6 

8 

1 
4 

80,271 

8,978 
814 

6,208 
6 

8,640 
120 
608 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 

Discharged  from  Fourth  District  prison 

Sent  to  Blackwell's  Island 

Discharged  from  Fifth  District  Prison 

Total  number  of  commitments  during  year  1870, 

80,126 

18,065 

661 

561 

tt.488 
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TABLE  B. 


NATIVITY. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Namber  recelyed  who  were  of  natire  birth 

11,466 
19,321 

6,732 
12,904 

17,198 
32,226 

do                   do                    foreign  birth 

Social  relations: 

Number  recelTod  who  were  married 

80,787 

18,686 

49,428 

U,a09 

16,966 

21446 

47 

6,122 
10,887 
2,165 

as 

17,481 

27,812 

4,601 

79 

do            do                    single 

do             do                     widowed 

do            do    whose  social  relations  were  unknown. . . 
HabitoofUfe: 

30,787 

18,636 

49,428 

12,609 
18,178 

6,807 
12,829 

18,916 
80,607 

do                   do                    intemperate  habits 

Bdoeallon: 
Namber  reoelTed  who  could  not  read 

30,787 

18,636 

49,423 

1,506 

7,409 

20,972 

853 

47 

1,316 

8,211 

9,027 

50 

32 

2,822 

16,680 

29,999 

903 

79 

do                      do              read  only 

do                      do              read  and  write 

do                      do    were  well  educated 

do                 whose  degree  of  Instruction  was  unknown 

30,787 

18,636 

49,423 

TABLE  C. 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  COMMITTED. 


Abandonment 

Abduction 

Arson 

AMault  

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery,  felonious 

Attempt  to  commit  burglary 

Attempt  to  commit  grand  larceny 

Bastardy 

Bigamy  

Burglary 

ConspiriM^ 

Contempt  of  court 

Delirium  tremens 

Disorderly  boys  and  girls 

Disorderly  conduct 

Embezzlement 

Escaped  convicts 

Felony 

Felonious  assault 

FU^tlTe  from  justice 

Gambling , 

Grand  larceny 

Homicide 

Illegal  Toting 

Indecent  assault 

Indecent  exposure  of  person 

Insanity 


FIBST  DISIBIOT  PBISOir. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

181 

181 

4 

4 

11 

3 

14 

68 

67 

136 

1,808 

868 

2,171 

196 

16 

212 

8 

8 

12 

28 

40 

17 

17 

9 

8 

12 

390 

890 

2 

2 

2 

2 

15 

8 

23 

47 

43 

90 

3,994 

8,946 

7,940 

40 

40 

8 

8 

U5 

i2 

127 

9 

4 

18 

86 

86 

5 

2 

7 

12 

12 

724 

879 

1,108 

62 

6 

68 

20 

20 

22 

22 

5 

5 

488 

8i8 

806 
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TABLE  G  —  {Continn£d). 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  OOMMTTrED. 


nB8T  DiBmioT  pamoN. 


Males.    Femalea.    TotaL 


Intoxication 

JuYenlle  delinquent 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Larceny 

Larceny  from  the  person 

Malicious  mischief 

Mayhem  . 

Misdemeanor 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses. . 

Periury 

Petit  larceny 

Bape 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Robbery 

Seduction 

Sodomy 

Yan'ancy 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances 

Totals 


6,552 
85 
18 
65 
48 
22 
8 
548 

n 

6 

1,021 

15 

21 

138 

8 

1 

547 

29 


7,082 
68 
20 
8 
86 
20 

'"  » 
2 

■*496 


12,614 
lOB 

88 
78 
88 

48 
8 

6n 

78 

6 

2,118 

16 

26 

186 

8 

1 


2 


16,962 


13,288 


80,2n 


TABLE  D. 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  COMMITTED. 


SSCOND  DISTRICT  PRISON. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Abandonment , 

Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery,  felonious 

Arson 

Burglary 

Bastardy 

Conspiracy 

Disorderly  conduct 

Embezzlement 

Felony , 

Grand  larceny 

Homicide 

Insanity 

Intoxication 

JuYenlle  delinquents 

Misdemeanor 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretences 

Petit  larceny 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Bobbery  

Bape 

Vagrancy 

Totals 


27 

214 

54 

5 

27 

U 

2 

2,011 

6 

16 

102 

6 

5 

2,450 

84 

192 

14 

98 

8 

7 

2 


6,672 


1,460 

"*4 
81 

***2 

1,063 

28 


186 


27 

287 

02 

6 

27 

U 

2 

8,480 

6 

20 

188 

6 

7 

8,618 

112 

262 

U 

128 

8 

7 

2 

471 


2,906 


8,678 
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TABLE  E. 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  COMMTTTBD. 


THIRD  DSSTBIOT  PBIBOir. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Abandonment 

Anon 

I  Aaault  and  battery 

Butardy 

Blfamy    

BoislAry 

Curjiag  ooncealed  weapons. . . 

Dtoordeiiy  conduct 

Embexxlement 

felonious  assault  and  battery  . 
Felony. 


ny 


Grand  1_ 
Insanity 

lotoxiciition 

Keeping  disorderly  bouse  

Nlsdemeanor 

ObCainlng  goods  by  false  pretenses. . . 

Petit  laroeny 

Perjury 

Bspis 

Beoelying  stolen  goods 

Bobbery  

Seduction 

Suspicious  persons 

Ysffrants 

Violation  of  corporation  ordinances. 


2i 
5 
ffiO 
8 
1 
9 
2 

8 

58 

7 

2 

56 

1 

2,880 

18 

64 

8 

188 

1 

4 

8 

6 

1 

5 

81 

60 


Totals  . 


4,984 


666 


15 


608 

80 
14 
8 
84 


21 

6 

466 

8 

1 

0 

8 

2,881 

8 

60 

8 

2 

TO 

1 

2,888 

88 

78 

10 

206 

1 

4 

9 

6 

1 

6 

87 

60 


1,874 


6,208 


TABLE  F. 


FOR  WHAT  OFFENCE  COMMITTED. 


TOUBTH  DIBTRIOr  PRISOir. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Assault  and  battery 

Assault  and  battery,  felonious  . 

Abandonment 

Arson 

Bsstardy 

Bigamy 

Burglary 

Disorderly  conduct 

Embezzlement 

Felony 

Forgery 

Grand  larcen 
Homicide . 

Insanity  

Intoxl<»tion 

JuTenile  delinquents 

Keeping  disorderly  house 

Mlsaemeanor 

Obtaining  goods  by  false  pretenses. 

Periury 

Petit  larceny 


eny. 


280 

58 

22 

1 

12 
1 

10 
756 
5 
10 
1 
75 


Rape. 

Receiving  stolen  goods. 

Robbery  

Seduction 


Vagrancy 
VIolaUc 


Ion  corporation  ordinances. 


Totals. 


1 

818 
12 

1 
19 
8 
2 
66 
2 
4 
6 
1 
72 
47 

2,889 


88 

268 

1 

64 

22 

1 

2 

12 

1 

10 

186 

890 

5 

10 

1 

4 

79 

i 

888 

1,095 

7 

19 

4 

5 

19 

1 

9 

2 

9 

75 

2 

4 

6 

1 

540 


184 

48 

8,769 
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TABLE  G. 


FOB  WHAT  OFFENCE  CX)M]fITTED. 


nVTH  DIBTBICT  PBIBO 


Temmktm. 


Tot 


AbftDdonment 

Anon 

Aflsault  and  battery 

Bastardy 

Burgiary 

Dlaorderiy  conduct 

Bmbesxlement 

Felonloua aasault  and  battery   .... 

Felony 

Orana  larceny 

Inaanlty  

Intoxication 

Mayhem 

MlBdemeanor 

Petit  larceny 

B«>e 

Bobbery 

Seduction 

Vagrancy 

Violation  corporation  ordinances, 

Totals 


6 
8 

ee 
1 

4 
2» 
1 
ft 
6 
10 
8 
196  . 
2 

21  ■ 
16  i 

0  I 
4 

1  I 

I' 


8 

2 

88 

1 

6 

U 


6S6I 
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TABLE  H. 


NATIVITY  OF  PBI80NEB8  COMMITTED  DUBIN6 
THE  YEAB  1870. 


Males. 


Females. 


Tot 


Ireland 

United  States.. 

Germany 

England 

Scotland 

France 

Canada 

Italy 

Prussia 

Austria  

Bussia  

Sweden 
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Cl<ui8ific(Uion  taile  qf  the  ages  of  the  male  and  female  jprisonern 
received  durmg  the  yea/r  1870. 
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We  have  here  reported  49,423  arrests,  men,  women  and  young 
persons  charged  with  vice,  vagrancy  and  crime,  of  all  ages,  from 
infimts  to  old  age,  and  of  all  nationalities.  Many  of  this  nmnber 
were  proven  innocent  when  placed  on  trial,  and  were  discharged ; 
many  thousands  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  commissioners 
in  the  Island  work-house ;  482  were  consigned  to  the  state  prison  at 
Sing  Sing ;  under  15  years  of  age,  1,229 ;  over  70  years,  98 ;  could 
not  read,  2,022 ;  read  only,  15,620 ;  men  and  women  of  temperate 
habits,  18,916 ;  intemperate,  30,507. 

K  this  statement  be  true,  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  what  a  fearful 
condition  of  ignorance,  vice  and  crime  have  we  in  this  great  city, 
and  what  are  the  prospects  ahead  ?  Can  we  reasonably  anticipate  a 
better  state  of  things  while  intoxicating  drinks,  and  those  of  the 
most  maddening  character,  are  consumed  by  the  people  in  increased 
quantities  ?  We  may  as  rationally  expect  to  gather  figs  of  thorns, 
and  grapes  of  thistles,  as  to  hope  for  less  violence,  crime  and  death. 

Thoughts  crowd  our  brain.  Can  nothing  bo  done  by  the  clergy 
or  the  laity,  by  the  church  or  the  state,  to  suppress  vice  and  crime '( 
Has  the  experiment  been  tried  fairly,  perseveringly,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  precepts,  "  whatsoever  thy  hand  tindeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy 
might,''  and  "  work,  pray  and  work,  while  it  is  called  to-day  ? " 

With  very  many  of  this  prodigious  number  we  have  met  in  our 
detention  prisons;  and  those  who  were  poor  and  friendless,  and 
strangers  to  prison  life,  we  have  labored  to  counsel  and  aid,  with 
precisely  the  same  objects  in  view  with  which  we  started  many 
years  since  —  the  permanent  reformation  of  the  erring ;  hence  we 
become  acquainted  with  their  respective  complaints ;  urge  a  restitu- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  stolen ;  and,  where  penitence  is  thus 
manifested,  all  extenuating  circumstances  are  gleaned  together,  and 
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presented  to  our  criminal  conrts.  In  many  instances,  by  such  inter- 
position, a  lenient  sentence  is  secured ;  in  others,  a  suspension  of 
judgment.  And  here,  we  are  happy  to  state,  that  in  most  of  those 
cases  we  have  a  confident  hope.  The  discharged  persons  are  not 
only  not  met  with  in  our  prisons,  but  they  are  now  seen  in  good 
society,  and  become  respected  and  respectable. 

In  this  department  of  our  labors  the  following  figures  show  what 
lias  been  our  operations  during  the  past  year : 
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Detention  Cases. 

No.  1.  Some  two  years  since,  a  poor,  hard-working  man  was 
arrested,  charged  with  grand  larceny.  We  met  with  him  in  the 
city  prison  (Tombs) ;  his  story  appeared  to  be  straightforward  and 
truthful :  we  made  very  diligent  inquiries  of  his  past  life,  and  the 
more  minute  and  careful  our  investigation  the  more  we  became  sat- 
isfied that  he  was  not  guilty. 

We  attended  his  examination  for  two  full  afternoons.  The  police 
judge  gave  the  case  his  best  attention,  and  finally  the  accused  was 
discharged,  not  from  sympathy  because  he  had  a  wife  and  five  chil- 
dren then  in  want,  but  simply  as  there  was  no  evidence  to  sustain 
the  allegation.  The  association  rendered  this  fitmily  pecuniary  aid. 
The  defendant  had  caught  a  severe  cold  in  the  prison,  and  for  a  long 
time  was  physically  disabled  to  do  a  day's  work. 
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In  this  case  we  felt  justified  in  aiding  this  poor  man  to  commence 
gait  against  the  parties  who  had,  "  without  probable  cause,"  restrained 
him  of  his  liberty.  After  waiting  nearly  two  years,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  compromise  the  suit  on  their  payment  of  $250 ;  the  sum 
was  deposited  in  savings  bank  for  a  short  time,  when  it  was  with- 
drawn ;  clothes  were  provided  for  the  family ;  debts  were  paid ;  they 
snbfiequently  left  for  a  large  and  prosperous  city  west,  where  they 
hope,  by  industry  and  thrift,  to  recover  themselves  and  do  well ;  they 
?ery  heartily  thanked  the  association. 

No.  2  was  arrested  on  a  serious  charge  —  that  of  robbery ;  the  com- 
plainant had  known,  and  had  worked  with  him  a  long  time ;  they 
were  very  familiar  for  the  last  six  months ;  they  had  boarded  in  the 
same  house,  had  roomed  together,  and  liad  slept  in  the  same  bed,  and 
yet,  withal,  he  prefers  this  complaint  —  that  the  accused  had  followed 
him  some  considerable  distance  to  an  unfrequented  spot,  when  he 
thrust  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and  had  abstracted  ($150)  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  from  it.  We  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
speaking  with  the  prisoner,  during  the  fifteen  weeks  he  was  an 
inmate  of  the  jail  awaiting  his  trial ;  he  constantly  persisted  in  his 
innocence  of  the  alleged  oflfence,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  only 
assured  us  that  the  complainant  did  not  possess  $150,  but  had 
referred  us  to  respectable  persons  of  known  veracity,  who  would 
truthfully  corroborate  his  statement.  We  felt  considerable  interest 
in  this  case,  and,  without  bias  or  prejudice,  thoroughly  inquired 
into  its  merits,  and  the  more  careful  and  minute  the  investigation, 
the  more  convinced  we  became  that  the  prisoner  was  not  guilty 
of  the  offence ;  hence  we  waited  on  the  district  attorney  again  and 
again  to  bring  him  to  trial,  as  we  hold  it  is  no  trifling  matter  to 
restrain  a  man  of  his  liberty,  and  retain  him  in  custody  for  weeks 
and  months  in  a  dirty,  damp,  wretched  prison,  and  where  there  are 
grave,  doubts  of  his  guilt. 

After  a  lapse  of  fifteen  weeks  the  prisoner's  name  appeared  on  the 
calendar,  and  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  the  prosecutor  was  placed  on 
the  stand ;  he  testified  to  so  strange  and  contradictory  a  story  that 
the  jury  doubted  his  veracity. 

For  the  defence  there  were  ten  responsible  witnesses ;  their  uncon- 
tradicted testimony  showed  that  the  prosecutor,  the  day  previous  to  his 
loss  of  $150,  had  borrowed  $5  of  a  friend,  and,  also,  that  he  had,  on 
the  aft;emoon  of  the  alleged  robbery,  left  with  another  friend  his 
watch,  who  had  paid  sixty  cents  for  drinks  on  his  account,  he  having 
no  money.  Several  persons  testified  to  the  prisoner's  irreproachable 
[Sen.  No.  5]  8 
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repatation,  covering  a  long  period.  The  case  was  snbinitted  to  the 
jurvj  and  the?  promptly  and  ananimouslr  retomed  a  verdict  of  not 
guilty,  to  the  evident  satis&etion  of  almost  every  person  in  conrt 
The  prisoner  was  discharged.  Doubtless  the  accused  and  hiB 
numerous  friends  were  gratitied  at  the  result,  but  the  case,  from  our 
stand-point,  is  one  of  serious  import. 

A  young  man  is  arrested,  taken  from  his  home  and  his  employ- 
ment, committed  for  trial,  held  for  ninety  working  days,  his  wages 
being  probably  (at  least)  $2  per  day.     Amount  lost  to  him,  $180. 
And   then   take  into  calculation  the  odium   of  being  a  prisoner'^ 
charged  with  robberj-,  and  this  affair  known  generally,  at  his  boarding- 
house,  his  place  of  employment,  in  his  social  circle,  at  his  beneficial 
societies,  clubs  and  friendly  gatherings.     'T  is  true  the  jury  have  \>j^ 
their  verdict  pronounced  him  not  guilty,  but  does  he  stand  in  society 
as  he  stood  before  this  accusation  i    Xo.     The  injury  inflicted  on 
this  poor,  honest  young  man  is  irreparable. 

Xo.  3  pleaded  guilty  to  an  indictment  of  grand  larceny ;  that  he 
had  stolen  from  his  employer,  to  the  amount  of  $60.  He  was  induced 
to  plead  guilty  to  an  attempt,  which  the  district  attorney  accepted. 

The  complainant,  with  the  agent  of  the  association,  believing 
prisoner  to  be  sincerely  penitent,  and  tliat  he  felt  sensibly  alive  to  the 
enormity  of  his  offence,  begged  the  court  to  show  him  mercy. 

The  judge  listened  attentively,  and  with  favor,  to  the  recommenda- 
tion, and  suspended  the  sentence,  urging  prisoner  never  to  disgrace 
himself  again.  lie  appeared  much  affected,  and  promised  for  the 
future  to  live  an  honest  life. 

The  association  enabled  him  to  redeem  his  clothing  from  pawn, 
and  to  return  to  his  wife  and  babe  in  a  neiglilx)ring  state.  He 
seemed  very  thankful  for  the  timely  aid  afforded  him. 

Xo.  4  was  charged  with  embezzlement ;  he  had  held  a  situation 
as  clerk  and  lK)ok-keeper  for  some  time,  at  a  salary  of  $8  per  week ; 
having  to  supjwrt  a  wife,  one  child  and  himself;  he  was  respectably 
connec^ted ;  ho  had  never  before  been  charged  with  either  vice  or 
crime. 

Your  agent  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  his  past  history, 
habits  and  antecedents ;  his  general  reputation  had  been  good ;  we 
asked  the  district  attorney  and  the  judge  for  a  speedy  disposition  of 
the  case.    He  was  arraigned  on  the  indictment,  he  pleaded  guilty, 

<i;ment  was  suspended,  and  he  was  discharged.  He  was  aided 
niarily  by  tlie  association. 
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No.  5  is  an  inmate  of  the  Tombs ;  he  stands  charged  with  burglary 
in  the  third  degree ;  he  is  seen  by  your  agent ;  he  represents  him- 
adf  as  out  of  employ  some  months ;  he  has  a  wife  and  two  children ; 
they  had  lived  in  the  country,  and  starvation  threatened  them  there; 
he  resolved  to  come  on  to  this  city ;  things  could  not  be  worse ;  they 
mi^t  be  better ;  they  came,  but  every  effort  was  a  failure ;  they  then 
resolved,  if  it  were  possible,  to  go  west ;  application  was  made  to 
several  charitable  societies  and  institutions ;  at  length,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  reduced  rates,  the  west  could  be  reached ;  they  lacked  the 
means  to  provide  their  tickets  and  sustain  them  on  their  way ;  they 
had  purposed  to  dispose  of  a  portion  of  their  clothing  and  secure 
thdr  object,  but  that  was  insufficient ;  he  then  entered  a  cigar  manu- 
&ctory  and  had  placed  a  few  boxes,  containing  cigars,  in  a  bag,  when 
he  accidentally  dropped  two  boxes ;  the  noise  excited  the  attention 
of  one  of  the  firm  in  an  upper  floor ;  he  ran,  was  pursued  and  taken ; 
the  police  judge  committed  him  for  trial. 

His  wife  represents  she  has  been  married  to  him  the  last  twelve 
years,  and  this  is  his  first  offense ;  this  story  is  possibly  true,  but  it 
is  a  bad  case. 

The  wife,  however,  influenced  the  complainant  not  to  prosecute ; 
he  waited  on  the  district  attorney  and  the  judge,  and  they  consented 
that  judgment  should  be  suspended  and  the  prisoner  discharged. 

Whether  they  subsequently  started  for  the  west  is  questionable  ; 
they  fiiiled  to  call  on  the  association,  although  invited  to  do  so. 

No.  6,  with  four  other  persons,  was  arrested  in  this  city  at  a 
house  of  ill-repute,  charged  with  stealing  $300  in  greenbacks  from 
P.  W.  of  Long  Island,  who  had  visited  their  wretched  crib ;  the  four 
accused  persons  were  discharged  on  their  examination  before  the 
police  judge,  but  No.  0  was  held  for  some  weeks ;  we  had  seen  her  in 
the  tombs  very  frequently,  when  she  assured  us  that  she  had  not 
taken  his  greenbacks,  and  that  she  had  never  seen  them.  Knowing 
her  bad  reputation,  we  were  reluctant  to  interfere  in  her  behalf, 
until  it  was  stated  that  the  complainant's  wife  had  found  the  missing 
greenbacks,  on  his  return  home,  secreted  in  his  boots.  On  investi- 
gation of  this  statement,  at  the  station-house,  the  story  was  confirmed, 
and  that  he  himself  had  communicated  the  fact,  and  had  expressed  a 
strong  desire  the  prisoner  should  be  discharged.  We  wrote  to  him ; 
his  reply  was  submitted  to  the  district  attorney,  and  the  creature 
was  discharged. 

No.  7  was  an  inmate  of  a  detention  prison  for  some  eight  weeks, 
on  his  father's  complaint,  for  disorderly  conduct.     We  had  visited 
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the  residence  of  his  fiither,  who  was  absent  in  New  Orleans,  and 
would  not  retnm  before  the  snmmer.  We  then  waited  on  the  police 
jadge  who  had  committed  him,  stating  these  fiM^ts,  and  asking  for 
his  discharge ;  it  was  immediately  given  as.  He  promised  to  live  a 
more  decent  and  r^nlar  liie.  The  association  loaned  him  a  few 
dollars  to  pay  his  board  nntil  we  obtained  for  him  employment. 

No.  8  was  held  a  period  of  five  weeks  in  one  of  onr  city  detention 
prisons,  charged  with  crime,  when  he  was  one  day  surprised  to  heai 
his  name  called,  and  then  discharged.  He  was  so  delisted  that  he 
never  waited  to  ask  why  he  was  arrested,  bat  traveled  away  from  the 
prison  as  fast  as  possible,  without  putting  a  question  to  those  inside 
or  outside,  touching  the  afE^ir.  He  then  thought,  and  still  thinks,  if 
was  a  very  strange  event,  as  his  conscience  acquits  him  of  crime,  and 
every  thing  approaching  it.  He  feels  that  he  has  never  offended  the 
law,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  arrested. 

He  called  on  the  association  and  they  assisted  him  to  reach  his 
home  in  the  country,  after  furnishing  him  with  suitable  clothing. 

Xo.  9.  We  spent  last  Sundaj-  on  Blackwell's  Island ;  several 
communications  have  reached  us  from  the  inmates  there,  committed 
by  the  police  justices  for  disorderly  conduct  and  intemperance,  and 
in  default  of  bonds,  asking  us  to  interpose  with  tlie  commissioners  of 
charities  and  correction,  and  the  committing  judge,  that  they  may 
be  discliarged  and  restored  to  their  families,  and  to  places  where 
they  have  facilities  to  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence,  promising  to 
live  better  lives.  We  performed  the  task,  and  obtained  the  discharge 
of  the  least  guilty  and  the  most  worthy. 

No.  10  was  arrested  on  complaint  of  a  man,  for  whom  she  had 
done  some  washing.  Since  the  death  of  her  husband  she  had  earned 
her  subsistence  by  such  means.  An  intimacy  grew  up  between  them 
He  proposed  marriage ;  the  lonely  German  widow  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced. The  arrangements  entered  into  were,  that,  after  the  union,  a 
house  was  to  be  leased,  and  he  was  to  provide  money  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  additional  furniture  required,  and  then  they  would  seek 
good  boarders,  live  happy,  and  save  money. 

Some  two  weeks  since  he  paid  her  a  visit,  when,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  drink,  he  occupied  her  couch  and  slept.  When  he  awoke  he 
represented  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  $48,  and  as  there  was  no 

'  er  person  present,  she  must  have  taken  his  money ;  he  caused  her 
t  and  she  was  fully  committed  for  trial, 
this  period  we  saw  her  in  the  Tombs ;  we  spoke  with  her ;  we 
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hetrd  her  story,  and  were  led  to  think  it  tme.    She  protested  her 

innocence  of  the  alleged  offence.     We  furthermore  felt  that  the 

man  had  not  $48  to  lose ;  that  if  we  could  but  see  him  we  might 

poflribly  be  able  to  recognize  him.     We  had  an  irresistible  impres- 

doD  on  our  mind  that  he  was  much  more  femiliar  with  the  interior 

of  the  state  prison  at  Sing  Sing  than  we  were ;  that  we  had  only  a 

theoretical  knowledge  of  it,  while  his  may,  and  probably  is,  of  a  very 

practical  character. 

While  the  distracted  widow  was  still  in  custody,  the  complainant 
wrote  her,  expressive  of  his  willingness  to  forgive  her,  and  still  be 
\tst  protector  and  friend,  provided  she  would  make  up  a  part  of  the 
amount  taken  from  him,  and  if  she  wished  to  correspond  with  him, 
he  oonld  be  found  at  a  certain  number  in  Duane  street. 

We  sent  a  line  to  that  address  requesting  him  to  call  on  us ;  he 
complied  and  called.  We  had  an  indistinct  recollection  of  him. 
We  told  him  of  our  impressions  that  he  had  been  an  inmate  of  Sing 
Sing  state  prison ;  he  peremptorily  denied  the  soft  impeachment.  But 
while  we  were  going  through  him,  a  discharged  convict  came  into 
our  office  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  who  had  just  been  discharged.  He 
in  a  moment  recognized  him  as  having  served  five  years  in  the  same 
state  prison  with  himself,  and  was  discharged  about  four  months 
since.  We  examined  the  records  and  found  he  had  been  convicted 
of  burglary. 

When  subpoenaed  before  the  grand  jury,  the  complaint  was  dis- 
missed, there  being  insufficient  evidence  to  convict,  and  they  probably 
had  discovered  who  he  was.  The  poor  widow  woman  was  discharged 
without  delay  by  the  court. 

We  hastened  to  advise  her  not  to  marry  the  complainant.  She 
replied,  "  My  Got,  no  never,  for  all  de  vorld."  She  returned  to  her 
home  rejoicing. 

No.  11.  Several  respectable  citizens  of  Brooklyn  called  on  us  in 
behalf  of  a  young  man  who  was  arrested  by  his  employers,  on  a 
charge  of  having  collected  for  their  firm  $240  and  misappropriated 
the  same. 

Several  members  of  his  femily  also  called  at  our  New  York  office, 
earnestly  begging  us  to  take  some  interest  in  the  case,  assuring  us  it 
was  his  first  offence.  We  regarded  the  affair  as  one  of  peculiar  aggra- 
vation, and  in  which  we  could  in  no  way  interfere. 

We,  however,  subsequently  called  on  the  firm  who  had  preferred 
the  charge,  when  our  intuitive  impressions  were  immovably  confirmed. 
They  stated  that  an  advertisement  had  been  inserted  in  one  of  our 
daily  papers,  wanting  a  lad  as  assistant  book-keeper.    This  young 
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man  called  in  person  replying  to  said  notice,  telling  them  he  was  sadly 
wanting  a  place  or  situation.  They  informed  him  a  lad  at  $400 
would  best  suit  them,  when  he  offered  his  services  at  that  salary  and 
urged  his  engagement.  They  seemed  to  sympathize  with  him,  and 
voluntarily  offered  him  $600  per  annum  until  something  better  could 
be  found.  He  commenced  his  duties.  He  had  been  there  but  a  very 
short  time  when  they  discovered  he  was  a  fast  young  man ;  that  hia . 
expenditure  exceeded  his  income.  They  kept  an  eye  on  his  move- 
ments, when  this  deficiency  in  his  collection  was  soon  detected.  The 
firm  regarded  the  prisoner  as  a  false,  dishonest  scoundrel  of  the  deepest 
dye.  They  referred  us  to  their  counsel,  but  we  declined  to  trouble  him. 
We  subsequently  ascertained  the  friends  of  this  bad  young  man  had 
influenced  the  firm  not  to  prosecute.    The  accused  was  discharged. 

No.  12.  A'  poor  distracted  woman  calls  at  our  office  to  ask  the  aid 
of  the  association  in  behalf  of  her  son  James,  now  in  prison  cliarged 
with  burglary,  —  entering  a  dwelling-house  in  the  day-time  and 
stealing  shirts,  etc.,  etc!     He  will  be  tried  on  Thursday  next. 

The  complainant  wishes,  for  the  sake  of  the  mother,  to  forgive 
the  son,  the  property  being  all  restored,  and  it  being,  as  he  hopes,  his 
first  offence.  She  apprehends  that  her  husband,  whom  she  married 
on  his  return  from  the  war  six  years  since,  has  been  the  cause  of  her 
son's  guilt.  The  step-father  is  a  peddler  of  books  and  an  incorrigible 
drunkard.  Should  the  court  show  her  son  mercy,  she  resolves  to 
take  him  with  her  to  another  state,  where  she  hopes  to  do  better 
there,  without  him,  than  she  can  possibly  do  with  him  here  in  this  city. 

We  made  diligent  inquiries  concerning  this  lad's  past  life ;  it  was 
such  that  we  could  not  interfere  in  his  behall*;  hence  he  was  tried, 
convicted  and  sent  to  state  prison. 

No.  13  had  left  her  situation  in  New  Jersey  to  purchase  a  few 
clothes,  a  bonnet,  etc.,  and  was  to  have  returned  the  next  day.  On 
her  arrival  at  New  York  she  called  on  an  old  acquaintance,  drank 
cautiously  but  to  excess ;  was  put  to  bed ;  waked  up  next  morning  to 
realize  her  money  was  all  gone  ($12),  and  every  decent  garment  she 
had  on  her  person.  The  association  enabled  her  to  return  to  the 
&mily  in  New  Jersey,  and  devoutly  thankful  she  seemed  to  feel. 

No.  14  was  arrested  on  a  coroner's  warrant ;  we  saw  and  con- 
versed with  him  in  prison ;  we  found  him  to  be  a  sober  man  and  of 
excellent  habits. 

He  had  been  employed  as  engineer  on  one  of  our  railroads ;  he 
was  charged  with' coming  in  contact  with  a  horse  and  wagon  in  the 
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let  d  crossing  the  track,  and  hurling  the  driver  some  distance, 
cinsing  internal  injuries,  from  which  he  died  the  following  day. 

¥e  made  diligent  and  impartial  investigation  of  the  distressing 
owe  (for  a  man  had  died).  We  saw  his  employers  and  some  of  the 
witnesses,  and  there  were  others  who  had  expressed  a  willingness  to 
testify  that  he  had  blown  his  whistle,  pnt  down  his  brakes,  and  had 
taken  every  care  and  precaution  within  his  power  to  prevent  the 
eoDision.  We  were  satisfied  there  was  no  reckless  carelessness  on 
his  part,  and  this  view  of  the  case  was  confirmed  when  we  ascer- 
tained that  he,  as  an  engineer,  had  sustained  a  reputation  of  being  a 
temperate  and  scrupulously  careful  driver,  studiously  laboring  always 
to  avoid  danger.  We  consequently  waited  several  times  on  the 
coroner,  begging  him  to  make  his  report  to  the  district  attorney, 
that  the  prisoner  may  be  disposed  of  by  fair  and  legal  means  accord- 
ing to  law,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  for  the  additional 
reason  that  the  prisoner's  family  reside  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
straitened  for  money.  The  coroner  complied  with  our  earnest  request, 
his  report  was  sent  in,  and  the  district  attorney,  with  commendable 
promptitude,  ordered  the  prisoner's  discharge.  The  man  and  his 
fiunily  were  pecuniarly  aided  by  the  association,  and  they  evidently 
felt  grateful  for  the  consideration  shown  them. 

No.  15.  We  visit  a  detention  prison  and  converse  with  most  of  its 
inmates,  and  a  degraded  class  they  are.  A  large  proportion  of  them 
are  evidently  reckless  and  dangerous.  Thare  are  three,  four  and  five 
in  a  cell,  which  has  a  corrupting  tendency.  Most  of  them  are  from 
seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Several  of  them  were  in  a 
nude  condition,  lying  on  the  floor,  wrapped  up  in  a  blanket.  When 
asked,  why  pull  off  all  your  clothing,  they  replied,  "  We  wish  to  keep 
them  clean  and  as  free  from  vermin  as  possible."  Surely  such  tor- 
menting evils  might  be  remedied. 

No.  16  was  brought  up  for  trial  on  an  indictment  for  grand 
larceny.  When  arraigned,  his  wife  begged  leave  to  address  the 
court.  She  stated  that  they  had  been  married  six  years ;  they  had 
had  considerable  sickness  and  death  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence; 
he  was  out  of  a  situation  and  in  want;  her  husband  had  been 
induced  to  accompany  a  bad  man,  who  had  committed  the  offence 
and  had  escaped.  Under  these  circumstances  a  plea  of  petit  larceny 
was  placed  on  the  record  and  judgment  was  suspended  and  the 
prisoner  was  discharged.  Judge  Troy,  with  a  commendable  gener- 
osity, alleviated  their  distresses. 

The  association  enabled  them  to  reach  a  distant  city,  and  furnished 
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sufficient  money  aid  to  enable  them  to  subsifit  a  abort  time  and  until 
they  could  obtain  employment    They  appeared  to  feel  very  thankfiiL 

No.  17  was  arrested  on  suspicion  of  committing  a  grand  larceny- 
He  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  the  action  of  the  grand  jury;  thejr 
had  found  no  bill ;  after  being  a  month  in  prison  he  was  discharged. 
He  called  on  the  association  and  was  furnished  with  means  to  reach, 
his  home.  His  external  appearance  was  much  improved  by  suitable 
clothing. 

The  above  is  one  only  of  very  many  cases  precisely  of  the  same 
character  we  meet  with  in  our  perambulations,  besides  those  dis- 
charged persons  who  call  at  our  office  for  counsel  and  aid. 

These  are  a  few  cases  selected  from  our  diary ;  others  of  thrilling 
interest  might  have  been  adduced ;  but  these,  we  think,  will  give 
an  idea  of  what  we  are  doing  and  what  we  avoid ;  to  help  those 
believed  to  be  worthy,  and  not  to  spare  the  professional  and  danger 
ous  offender. 

DiscHABOED  Convict  Cases. 

No.  1  was  arrested  charged  with  petit  larceny,  stealing  a  five 
dollar  bill  from  an  intemperate  creature  on  whom  she  had  bestowed 
some  favors.  On  the  uncorroborated  testimony  of  the  ungrateful 
complainant,  the  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  the  peni- 
tentiarj'  for  six  months.  Within  a  few  days  of  this  occurrence 
several  persons  called  at*  our  office,  stating  tliere  must  have  been 
some  mistake  made  in  relation  to  this  case,  a^  the  accused  is  known 
to  be  a  scrupulously  honest  person ;  that  her  husband,  on  hearing  her 
sentence,  went  to  his  home  telling  his  seven  children  that  his  heart 
was  well  nigh  broken ;  tliat  he  could  perform  no  more  labor  (he  was 
a  superior  boot  maker,  working  at  his  home  from  early  mom  to 
midnight,  earning  a  subsistence  for  his  large  and  helpless  family). 
He  was  a  man  of  very  sober  habits,  a  good  husband  and  affectionate 
fisither.  His  health  now  gave  way,  and  he  consulted  the  physicians 
of  the  city  dispensary ;  they  advised  him  to  take  rest,  and  for  a  few 
days  to  become  a  patient  of  Bellevue  hospital,  and  avoid  all  excite- 
ment. On  the  Monday  afternoon  he  was  admitted ;  on  the  following 
morning  he  died,  leaving  his  wife  a  widow,  an  inmate  of  the  island 
penitentiary,  and  his  seven  children  ffttlierless. 

Without  delay  we  repaired  to  the  residence  of  the  children,  32 
Laurens  street,  in  this  city.  The  elder  girl,  15  years  of  age,  had  sat 
down  to  needle-work,  after  making  their  sitting  room  as  clean  as  a 
lew  pin.    After  diligent  inquiries,  and  placing  five  dollars  in  her 
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hand  as  a  reward  for  her  industry  and  cleanliness,  we  called  on  the 
owner  and  occupier  of  the  house,  who  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
the  family,  contending  that  the  mother  of  these  children  was 
incapable  of  a  dishonest  act.  We  subsequently  called  on  other 
respectable  persons  who  had  known  her  for  seven,  ten  and  twelve 
years  past,  and  their  testimony  was  in  harmony  with  the  first.  We 
ab  ascertained  the  complainant  had  formerly  lived  in  the  same 
house,  but  her  habits  were  so  notoriously  bad,  means  were  resorted 
to  to  legally  dispossess  her. 

After  gleaning  all  the  above  incontrovertible  facts,  we  lost  no  time 
in  sabmitting  them  to  our  governor,  John  T.  Hoffman,  and  he,  with 
commendable  promptitude,  complied  with  our  earnest  application, 
and  restored  her  to  liberty.  Your  agent  conveyed  the  writ  of  pardon 
pereonally  to  the  warden  in  charge,  and  then  accompanied  her  to  her 
home  and  her  children ;  and,  oh !  what  a  scene  did  we  behold ;  it 
beggars  all  description.  The  children  ran  to  their  mother  weeping 
hygtericaUy,  except  the  youngest,  two  years  old ;  she  tried  to  shun 
her,  her  appearance  was  so  manifestly  changed,  when  the  mother 
took  up  her  child,  ejaculating,  "  Great  God,  and  has  it  come  to  this, 
my  child  does  not  know  me  I "  We  labored  to  quiet  and  comfort  her, 
but  the  efifort  was  unsuccessful. 

Every  inmate  of  the  house,  and  many  of  the  neighborhood,  having 
heard  of  her  return,  came   crowding  the   room,  tendering  their 
heartiest  congratulations;  at  this  instant  she  was  unaware  of  her 
husband's  premature  death,  and  the  painful  duty  of  communicating 
this  sad  intelligence  to  this  already  half-crazed  unfortunate  seemed  to 
devolve  on  your  agent.     We  conferred  with  the  landlady,  and  then 
expressed  our  gratification  to  those  present  for  the  tender  sympathy 
shown,  and  as  we  desired  to  speak  with  the  family,  we  should  feel 
personally  favored  should  they  retire.     This  wa«  partially  accom- 
plished, when  we,  in  the  best  way  we  could,  and  by  progressive  steps, 
arrived  at  the  appalling  truth  that  her  children  were  fatherless  and 
she  a  widow.     She  fell  in  a  swoon ;  restoratives  were  procured  and 
applied  ;  after  a  lapse  of  several  minutes  she  was  resuscitated ;  we  con- 
versed with  her  for  a  few  minutes,  left  a  ten  dollar  bill  in  her  hand, 
and  what  then  ? — ^your  agent  fell  sick  and  was  confined  to  his  room 
for  full  two  months. 

The  health  of  this  poor  woman  has  been  seriously  impaired  by 

these  recent  occurrences.      We  seriously  doubt  whether  she  will 

recover;  she  struggles  hard  to  support  her  numerous  family.     The 

association  has  helped  her,  directly  and  indirectly ;  she  proves  worthy, 

[Sen.  No.  6.]  9 
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and  gratefully  appreciates  the  pecuniary  aid  afforded  lier.     May  her^ 
life  be  spared  for  the  sake  of  the  children.  ^M 

In  this  intea&elv  sorrowful  and  peculiarly  afflictive  case  we  wnll^ 
help  her  all  in  onr  power,  and  we  pray,  may  God  Almighty  be 
Father  to  the  fatherless  and  a  Ilusband  to  the  widow. 


1 


No-  2  was  tried  in  the  court  of  genera!  sessions,  and  convicted 
an  attempt  of  burglary,  in  the  third  degree,  and  sentenced  to  Sing' 
Sing  state  prison  for  two  years  and  six  months.      He  worked  in 
a  buckle  shop,  and,  by  good  conduct,  his  punishment  was  reduced, 
under  the  commutation  law,  three  months.     He  received  from  the 
state  84J)0  when  diseliargecb     lie  was  at  an  early  age  deprived  of 
both  father  and  mother  by  death ;  lie  had  neither  friend  nor  relative ; 
he  soon  wandered  into  forbiilden  paths ;  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  house  of  refuge;  there  he  remained  two  years  and  six  month^^J 
when  he  was  indentured  out,  ill  used,  ran  away  and  went  to  sea;  he^f 
returned  to  this  city ;  was  tbund  in  bad  comj>any,  and,   as  l>efL»re  ^ 
stated,  sent  to  state  prison.   When  asked  what  he  had  been  doing  the 
hist  few  months,  replied :  "  I  have  taken  a  wife  ;  she  is  a  good  young 
woman  ;  I  wish  now  to  reform,  and  live  a  life  of  honest  induatry  ;  my 
object  in  coming  to  you  is  to  procure  employment.''     Jle  uktn  aided^ 

No.  3  calls  at  our  office,  after  spending  six  months  in  the  peni- 
tentiary, for  an  alleged  petit  larceny  ;  he  says  he  regrets  the  past, 
but  he  has  well  considered  his  ways,  and  now  ahnost  swears  that  no 
man  shall  ev^er  defect  him  in  taking  what  belongs  to  another ;  he 
thinks  he  se€*s  himself  in  a  proper  light,  and  now,  that  he  has  learned 
a  useful  lesson,  he  will  try  and  ask  Almighty  (Ttnl  to  help  him  to  get 
right  and  to  keep  him  in  right  paths. 

He  was  furnislied  with  suitable  clothing  and  introducjed  to  employ-, 
ment;  money  aid  was  also  furnished  him. 

No.  4.  A  noble  specimen  of  a  Scotchman  ;  represents  that  he  waa 
on  his  way  to  Albany  on  bi^ard  a  steamer  (by  night);  that  he  drank 
very  freely,  and  w^as  much  under  its  stupetying  influence;  he  slept 
until  morning,  when  he  vrm  arrested,  charged  with  stealing  money 
from  his  companion  in  the  state-room ;  his  guilt  was  established  by 
the  fact  that  two  bills  iden titled  by  the  complainant  were  found  in 
defendant's  hat. 

When  tried,  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  for  one  year  to  the 
state  prison  ;  he  had  heen  but  nine  months  in  this  country  when  this 
evil  befel  him;  he  had  then  $1,0{)0  in  gold,  his  own  lawful  moiieyi 
but  strong  drink  liad  been  his  ruin. 

He  was  pecuniarily  aided  by  the  association* 
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No.  5.  Aged  twenty-one  when  discharged  from  state  prison ;  tells 
us  that  he  came  to  this  country  with  his  parents  about  fifteen  years 
sinoe ;  they  are  both  dead,  and  he  was  left  alone ;  he  soon  after  fell 
into  bad  company ;  was  arrested  on  charge  of  burglary — entering 
a  dwelling-house  in  the  day  time,  and  stealing  a  parcel  of  clothing. 

He  was  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced,  by  Judge  Russell,  to  Sing 
Sing  for  a  term  of  four  years ;  he  then  worked  in  moulding  shop 
half  the  sentence,  when  he  was  transferred,  with  a  draft  of  forty-nine 
other  prisoners,  to  Dannemora,  Clinton  Co.,  where  he  completed 
mi  term,  working  in  the  nail  factory,  his  sentence  being  shortened 
geven  months  by  uniform  good  conduct. 

This  commutation  law  is  regarded  with  great  respect  by  the  pris- 
oners, as  it  induces  many  a  poor  unfortunate  to  behave  better  than 
he  probably  would  do  without  such  attractive  i-eward,  and  until  the 
habit  to  improve  becomes  fixed.  He  now  seems  sincere  in  his 
resolves  to  live  an  honest  life ;  he  concedes  that  it  does  not  pay  to  be 
a  thief,  and  those  who  love  right  and  abhor  wrong  are  the  best 
dtizeiis,  and  these  alone  prosper  and  do  well  through  life ;  he  there- 
fore determines  to  be  on  the  safe  side.  We  introduced  him  to  remu- 
nerative employment,  and  ftimished  him  with  clothes  and  money. 

No.  6  had  spent  two  months  in  the  penitentiary,  on  conviction  of 
a  petit  larceny  ;  he  says  he  regrets  his  past  folly  in  living  beyond  his 
income ;  he  was  led  to  steal  a  few  trifling  articles ;  he  was  detected, 
and  never  before  did  he  feel  so  mean  and  ashamed ;  he  has  a  hope 
his  family  connections  know  nothing  of  his  fall  and  disgrace  ;  he 
vows  in  the  future  to  live  within  his  means,  however  humble,  and 
MYe  a  trifle  from  his  income  ;  he  was  provided  with  clothes 
and  money  to  reach  his  friends  and  employment. 

No.  7  was,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  charged  with  a  dishonest 
act.  He  pleaded  guilty,  and  was  sent  to  the  island  penitentiary  for 
four  months ;  he  left  the  prison  in  very  poor  health  ;  he  feels  that 
his  recent  conduct  and  consequent  pumsliment  will  hasten  his  death ; 
he  apprehends  it  cannot  be  forgotten  by  him  in  this  life,  or  the  lifie 
to  come ;  now  that  his  strength  fails  him,  he  begins  to  think  of  the 
fature,  and  what  awaits  him ;  he  prays  God  to  prepare  him  to  suffer 
and  to  do  His  will ;  he  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  reach  his  home 
in  the  country ;  he  was  furnished  with  suitable  warm  clothing,  a  free 
pass,  and  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  enable  him  to  leave  the 
city,  reach  his  home,  and  the  heart  of  an  affectionate  mother ;  he  was 
profuse  in  his  thanks  to  the  association  who  had  so  opportunely 
aided  him. 
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No*  8  had  committed  a  petit  larceny*  and  was  sentenced  for  two 
months  to  the  peaitentiarr*  He  says  *'  nothing  on  earthy  or  under 
the  earthv '  shall  ever  mdnee  him  again  to  steal :  he  never  felt  s<>  con- 
teraptiblv  mean  as  nciw ;  he  i*an  never  foi^ve  himself;  he  had  lived 
fast  l>efore  this  oeemrence,  and  had  never  known  the  vahie  of  time 
or  money  and  a  good  name ;  in  this  ca^  he  had  stolen  an  article  not 
worth  live  dollars,  and  taken  in  exchange  a  reproving  conscienee,  a 
muddled  head,  an  empty  pocket,  and  probably  a  eold  shoulder  from 
those  who  know  of  his  fall :  a  ghost  ever  in  his  patli,  gloomy  pros- 
pects for  the  future,  and  the  tace  of  Gc*d  set  against  him ;  and  he 
feels  he  cannot  get  away  jfrom  tJiese  plagues.  He  was  encoiu*aged 
t4i  regard  the  past  only  as  a  b<»con  for  tiie  future,  and  to  avoid  the 
first  wrong  step*  We  regarded  his  case  as  one  of  promise  ;  the  a8S4> 
ciation  promptly  aided  him  to  return  to  his  iriends^  in  a  remote  city 
we  are  glad  to  know  he  is  doing  well. 
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No.  9  had  held  several  respectable  and  remunerative  sitnations 
clerk  and  book-keeper,  and,  by  habits  of  economy  and  thrift,  ha* 
saved  some  money,  when  he  was  induced  to  buy  out  a  man  who  kept 
a  drinking  saloon.  Here  he  soon  commenced  to  drink  heavily  and 
exoessively,  imtil  he  was  untitted  to  attend  to  it.  He  descended  the 
dujigerous  inclined  road  to  abject  poverty  and  di8gra<*e  with  a  fearful 
rapidity,  and  himself  and  a  family  of  wife  and  eight  helpless  little 
ones  were  thnist  out  into  the  street.  He  was  in  mental  and  moral 
ruin,  and  his  children  wanting  bread  and  a  home,  ruder  these 
severely  pressing  necessities,  he  was  led  to  till  up  a  check.  He 
forged  the  name  of  a  former  employer;  it  was  presenteil  for  pay- 
ment ;  the  forgery  was  detected ;  he  was  arrested  and  indicted ; 
when  arraigned  at  the  bar,  he,  under  the  ndvice  cif  the  prosecutor, 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge  in  the  fourth  degree,  and  was  very 
mercifully  dealt  \inth  by  the  court.  The  complainant  urged  his  honor, 
tlie  recorder,  to  impose  but  a  slight  punishment  on  him,  it  i>eing  liis 
first  offence,  and,  in  consideration  of  his  numen»ns  and  helpless 
family,  he  was  sentenced  to  the  ]Tenitentiary  for  three  months. 

When  discharged,  he  felt  encoumged  to  call  on  the  associatiun  to 
ask  the  loan  of  a  few  dollars,  by  which  he  may  be  enabled  to  com- 
mence to  earn  a  Kuljsistence  tor  himself  and  destitute  family.  The 
association  cheeiiiilly  complied  with  his  earnest  retpiest.  He  has 
learned  a  useful  lesson.  We  trust  this  intelligent  and  penitent  man 
will  succeed  in  his  honest  eftorts,  and  yet  become  a  res|>eeted  and 
respectable  citizen.  He  expressed  great  thankfulness  for  the 
pecuniary  aid  aftbrded  him. 
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Xo.  10  had  been  sentenced  by  the  court  of  special  sessions,  on 
conviction  of  petit  larceny,  for  tliree  months  to  the  penitentiary. 
On  his  discharge  he  calls  at  the  office  of  the  association.  He  assures 
nsthat  he  was  never  before  inside  a  prison,  and  he  would  not  liave 
hig  family,  and  especially  his  mother^  know  of  his  fall  and  degrada- 
tion for  any  consideration.  He  shed  many  scalding  tears,  while  he 
resolved  to  avoid  the  practices  which  led  him  to  the  penitentiary. 
He  was  enabled  to  reach  his  family ;  clothes  and  money  were  given 
him. 

No.  11  was  tried  in  court  of  general  sessions  on  an  indictment  for 
false  pretences.  He  clearly  showed  this  to  be  his  first  ofleuce ;  he 
was  sentenced  (in  mercy)  to  twelve  months  at  the  island  penitentiary. 

He  says  his  parents  had  bestowed  great  pains  and  expense,  beyond 
their  ability,  to  give  him  a  liberal  education ;  he  came  from  Ma^sa- 
chiisette  to  New  York  city  with  "  great  expectations ; "  he  expected 
to  secure  a  profitable  position  in  a  bank  or  mercantile  oflSce,  but  he 
seemed  doomed  to  disappointment;  he  spent  all  the  money  he  had 
possessed,  and  tlien  fell  among  thieves,  but  no  good  Samaritau  came 
to  his  relief;  he  was  roped  in  to  do  as  they  did,  and  has  paid  the 
humiliating  penalty. 

He  humbly  hopes  in  his  future  life  never  again  to  be  induced  to 
act  with  so  much  meanness. 

He  was  appropriately  aided  with  clothes,  which  improved  his 
external  appearance,  and  means  aftbrded  him  to  reach  his  friends 
away  in  a  remote  city. 

He  appeared  to  feel  unfeignedly  thankful  to  the  association. 

No.  12  calls,  and  says  that  he  was  sentenced  for  eight  years  to  Sing 
Sing ;  that  he  is  now  in  great  distress.  To  our  inquiries  he  could 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  agent  and  warden,  principal  keeper, 
chaplain  or  physician,  or  of  any  inmate  there ;  we  doubted  his  story, 
when  he  told  us  he  had  a  letter  addressed  to  us  in  his  behalf  from 
the  prison ;  we  promised  to  give  him  five  dollars  when  the  letter 
was  produced.     He  has  not  returned. 

No.  13.  We  met  a  sailor  in  the  "Tombs,"  committed  for  ten 
days  for  intoxication,  in  default  of  paying  a  fine  of  $10.  The  ves- 
sel to  which  he  belonged  would  leave  this  port  at  9  o'clock  next 
morning,  in  such  case  he  would  lose  his  berth,  his  clothes,  and  the 
trifling  wages  now  due  him. 

We  ascertained  his  story  to  be  true ;  we  then  waited  on  the  com- 
mitting police  judge,  presenting  these  facts,  when  the  discharge  was 
given.     The  sailor  wept  for  joy. 
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No.  14  had  spent  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  for  an  alleged 
assault  and  battery.  He  represents  that  he  was  not  half  as  guilty  as 
the  other  fellows  who  swore  so  hard  against  him.  The  penalty  he 
has  paid  for  a  drunken  muss  he  cannot  for  a  long  time  recover ;  his 
loss  in  wages  during  the  past  six  months  exceeds  $250 ;  he  appears 
almost  persuaded  to  reform ;  he  says  for  two  pins  he  would  sign  the 
temperance  pledge,  he  is  so  mad.  We  offered  to  give  him  a  fiill 
paper  of  pins,  but  he  declined  to  pledge  himself  lest  he  should  forget 
such  obligation.     He  was  aided  by  the  association. 

No.  15  came  from  Jersey  City  to  New  York  and  fell  among 
thieves,  and,  although  not  a  thief  by  nature  or  practice,  he  was 
punished;  the  others  escaped.  He  was  sentenced  one  month  to 
the  penitentiary ;  he  comes  out  of  prison  a  wiser  if  not  a  better 
man.  He  was  encouraged  to  turn  this  sad  event  to  the  best  possi- 
ble account.  We  have  hope  of  him.  He  was  aided  with  money 
and  clothing. 

No.  16,  a  poor,  half-crazy  unfortunate,  again  calls  at  our  office  to 
remind  us  that  he  is  still  alive,  and  anxious  to  diffuse  light  by  edu- 
cating the  masses  in  all  kinds  of  useful  knowledge,  and  especially  on 
those  two  popular  subjects,  religion  and  elocution. 

He  expresses  a  strong  desire  to  be  engaged  as  a  lecturer,  and  to 
become  associated  with  the  learned  men  of  the  prison  association. 
He  thinks  himself  wiser  than  the  wisest  among  them,  having  had 
more  than  thirty-nine  years'  experience  of  prison  life. 

We  advised  him  to  seek  shelter  in  the  almshouse  until  the  winter 
be  past,  but  he  refused,  on  the  ground  that  they  have  no  smart  men 
there  with  whom  he  could  fraternize. 

This  poor  creature  should  have  been  taken  care  of  in  some  benevo- 
lent asylum,  and  not  allowed  to  wander  away  into  forbidden  paths, 
and  become  the  easy  victim  of  vice  and  crime.  The  trouble  and 
cost  to  have  sustained  him  in  one  of  our  charitable  institutions  during 
the  past  forty  years  would  have  been  comparatively  nothing,  while 
his  numerous  convictions  and  terms  spent  in  our  various  prisons  has 
cost  the  city,  county  and  state  a  large  —  a  very  large  —  amount  of 
money.  Besides  these  considerations,  to  have  taken  care  of  him  and 
prevented  those  evils  would  have  been  right,  humane  and  appro- 
priate. 

When  at  Auburn  state  prison  lunatic  asylum,  some  five  months 
since,  this  same  unfortunate  was  recognized  by  us ;  he  is  an  inmate 
e. 
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No.  17  was  arrested  on  a  csharge  of  grand  larceny.  This  being  his 
fiiBt  offence,  a  plea  of  an  attempt  was  accepted  by  the  district  attor- 
ney, when  he  was  sentenced  to  Sing  Sing  state  prison  for  a  term  of 
two  years  and  six  months  by  his  honor,  Recorder  Hackett,  August 
10,  1867.  He  saved  two  months  of  his  sentence  by  good  conduct ; 
he  worked  in  state  shop,  and  was  discharged  from  prison  December 
10,  1869.  He  received  four  dollars  from  the  state  when  he  left.  He 
calls  on  the  association;  we  get  from  him  the  following  facts: 
before  his  arrest  he  had  worked  in  a  book-bindery,  he  is  now  twenty- 
three  years  old;  he  was  brought  up  with  great  care  by  christian 
parents;  for  years  he  delighted  in  attending  sabbath  school,  the 
church,  prayer  meetings,  lectures,  etc.,  but,  as  he  grew  up,  he 
acknowledges  with  shame  and  confusion  of  face  that  he  associated 
with  young  people  who  had  no  relish  for  those  things,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  he  became,  as  they  were,  forgetful,  vicious  and  reckless. 

He  thinks  he  has  sincerely  repented  his  past  wicked  course,  hopes 
to  be  forgiven,  and  kept  back  from  secret  and  presumptuous  sins. 

He  was  aided  to  his  home,  where  he  knows  his  mother  and  sisters 
will  give  him  a  hearty  welcome. 

No.  18  had  spent  six  months  in  the  penitentiary  for  a  petty  theft ; 
he  calls  on  the  association,  and  says  he  can  secure  permanent  employ- 
ment in  a  lumber  yard  where  his  brother  is  foreman,  could  he  reach 
that  city.  The  association  furnished  him  with  suitable  clothing,  and 
a  finee  pass  to  the  city  designated.     He  appeared  very  thanktul. 

No.  19.  Several  respectable  persons  are  introduced  to  us  by  letter 
and  otherwise,  asking  by  what  means,  and  how,  their  relatives,  now 
in  the  state  prisons,  can  be  pardoned,  and  the  best  way  to  approach 
the  executive. 

We  assured  them  the  governor  could  not  be  reached  unless  it  were 
satisfactorily  shown  by  subsequent  developments  since  the  convic- 
tion, that  they  were  innocent  of  the  charges  preferred  against  them. 

One  of  the  above  asks :  "  Can  you  not  obtain  for  ray  husband  a 
pardon,  that  I  and  my  child  may  be  saved  from  want  and  desola- 
tion 1 "  She  has  been  sick  of  late,  and  her  distress  is  extremely  great 
We  could  give  her  no  encouragement  to  expect  a  pardon. 

We  apprehend  she  will  die  a  premature  death  —  the  result  of  his 
crime  and  punishment. 

She  was  pecuniarily  aided  by  the  association. 

No.  20,  a  colored  man,  when  discharged  from  state  prison,  calls  at 
the  agent's  office  and  says  he  has  served  two  years  for  an  attempt  of 
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grand  larceny ;  he  was  sentenced  by  the  recorder  April  9, 1868,  and 
was  discharged  February  7,  1S70 ;  he  received  $4.00  when  he  left. 
He  has  a  wite  and  two  children ;  his  wife  has  barely  lived  daring 
his  absence ;  expecting  him  home  she  removed  to  other  apartments. 
'^  They  are  now  under  a  sharper  landlord,  who  wants  his  rent  the  hour 
it  is  due."  No.  22  asks :  "  Will  the  association  enable  him  to  pay 
his  rentT'  He  says  ^^he  has  sought  the  Lord  and  hath  found 
Him,  and  he  has  delivered  him  from  all  his  fears.  He  hopes  to  endure 
unto  the  end.''     The  association  loaned  him  the  amount  required. 

No.  21  had  served  a  term  m  the  state  prison  tor  an  alleged  grand 
larceny.  He  admits  his  guilt,  and  has  sincerely  repented  it.  He  was 
discharged  some  twenty  months  ago,  and  '*  has  since  felt  no  inch- 
nation  to  do  wrong,  but  he  does  feel  a  strong  desire  to  abstain  from 
the  very  appearance  of  evil.'' 

He  says :  **  All  the  year  he  has  had  remunerative  employment ; 
his  family  are  well  housed,  and  but  for  that  one  dishonest  act  he  could 
feel  comfortable  and  happy.'' 

TVe  paid  this  family  a  visit  last  new  year  s-  The  association  con- 
tributed to  their  comfort ;  the  children  were  delighted,  and  laughed 
all  over  their  faces,  and  the  parents  were  made  extra  glad  to  see 
them  so  happy. 

We  think  this  poor  man  began  right  when  he  was  dischai^ged  from 
prison,  and  returned  to  his  home ;  he  resolved  to  attend  church  with 
liis  wife,  and  to  send  his  children  to  Sunday  school.  They  ieel  thank- 
ful for  benefits  received  from  the  association. 

Xo.  22  was  convicted  on  his  own  confession  of  forgery  in  the  fourth 
degree,  passing  two  counterfeit  bills.  Tlie court  showed  him  mercy; 
he  having  previously  sustained  an  excellent  general  reputation  ;  he 
worked  in  the  shoe  shop,  and  was  discharged  yesterday  from  the 
penitentiary,  with  empty  pockets,  and  prospects  exceedingly  dark  for 
the  future ;  he  felt  very  anxious  to  reach  his  former  employer,  with 
whom  he  had  served  five  years  as  an  apprentice,  and  three  years  as  a 
journeyman ;  he  is  most  c^onfident  and  certain  of  securing  employ- 
ment could  he  reach  the  remote  city.  The  association  improved  bis 
external  appearance,  when  the  gloom  was  dispelled  and  he  became 
cheerful  and  hopeful ;  he  wjis  enabled  to  reach  the  town  designated, 
and  he  seemed  to  feel  very  thankful  for  the  timely  aid  afforded  him. 

No.  23  had  served  a  term  of  three  months  in  the  penitentiary.  He 
says  family  difficulties  drove  him  from  his  home ;  it  was  far  from 
attractive  ;  his  wife  has  a  bad  temper ;  he  tried  all  peaceable  means, 
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but  she  became  worse  and  worse ;  he  then  left  her ;  he  subsequently 
indulged  in  the  excessive  use  of  strong  drink,  and  went  rapidly  to 
disgrace  and  ruin ;  under  its  maddening  influence  he  committed  an 
assault  on  a  person  with  whom  he  was  drinking ;  he  was  arrested, 
tried,  convicted  and  sentenced  for  three  months ;  he  says  he  will  not 
eomplain,  but  had  the  man  with  whom  he  quarreled  been  sent  up 
too,  he  should  have  felt  more  satisfied,  as  they  were  equally  in  fault. 

No.  24  had  spent  four  months  in  the  penitentiary.  He  calls  at  our 
oflSce,  and  represents  that  during  his  stay  on  the  island  he  has  been 
often  invited  to  visit  the  prison  association,  and  to  relate  all  his 
troubles,  but  had  not  time  just  then  to  go  into  them  at  length.  We 
advised  him  to  labor  daily  and  constantly  for  an  honest  support. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had,  two  months  before  his  arrest,  drank 
and  Delected  his  business,  which  brought  him  to  ruin.  He  was 
now  encouraged  to  forget  the  past,  except  as  a  beacon  for  the  future, 
to  live  within  his  means,  or  income ;  he  would  soon  recover  himself, 
and  become  a  useful  and  respectable,  prosperous  citizen.  Suitable 
clothing  was  furnished  him,  and  a  railroad  pass  provided  him  to  his 
home.    He  appeared  to  be  sincerely  thankful. 

No.  25  says  what  to  do  he  cannot  tell ;  he  has  left  the  penitentiary 
toKiay ;  all  his  friends  are  respectable,  decent  people ;  he  is  the  only 
disordered  sheep  of  the  family  flock ;  he  has  brought  disgrace  on 
his  name,  and  nearly  broken  his  mother's  heart ;  in  her  anguish  she 
has  oft«n  wrung  her  hands,  and  with  scalding  teai*s  cried  out,  "  My 
son,  my  son,  would  to  God  I  had  died  for  thee,  my  son,  my  son."  His 
&mily  live  on  a  small  farm^  and  as  they  know  nothing  of  his  being 
in  prison,  he  was  urged  to  return  as  a  penitent  prodigal,  to  throw 
himself  on  his  mother's  sympathy,  and  so  live  as  to  be  a  blessing  to 
her  and  not  a  curse.     He  was  clothed  and  aided. 

In  this  department  of  our  labors  Providence  has  smiled.  We  are 
not  only  persuaded  that  we  have  inflicted  no  injustice  or  injury  to 
individuals  who  have  preferred  complaints  against  the  criminal  and 
the  erring,  or  that  any  portion  of  the  community  has  suffered  loss  by 
our  interposition.  We  have  labored  in  the  fear  of  God,  with  an 
abiding  sense  of  our  personal  responsibility  to  Him,  and  we  know 
whereof  we  aflSrm,  in  saying  that  we  have  not  labored  in  vain, 
neither  spent  our  strength  for  naught.  Employment  has  been 
secured  for  many  poor,  half  crushed  unfortunates,  who  have  since 
walked  uprightly,  which  is  shown  in  their  reformed  lives.  Very 
few  of  those  lapse  into  crime.  We  keep  up  a  friendly  correspond- 
[Sen.  No.  5.J  10 
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ence  with  many,  and  it  gladdens  the  hearts  of  some  to  receive  a 
religious  paper  weekly,  and  others  a  good,  interesting  and  nsefol 
book. 

The  courts  still  listen  with  attention  to  our  recommendations,  and 
the  oflBcers  connected  with  the  administration  of  law  in  the  citieB 
of  Brooklyn  and  New  York  treat  us  with  uniform  courtesy  and 
kindness  in  the  discharge  of  our  duties  as  the  agent  of  the  prison 
association. 

To  you,  gentlemen  of  the  executive  conmiittee,  I  would  return  my 
best  thanks  for  the  sympathy  and  kindness  shown  me  during  my 
very  serious  sickness,  and  especially  since,  while  passing  through 
great  sorrow  by  the  loss  of  my  wife,  and  also  for  the  aid  extended  to 
me  in  my  labors.  Nor  would  I  omit  to  express  my  unfeigned  and 
heartfelt  gratitude  to  our  Father  in  heaven  for  the  measure  of  suc- 
cess which  has  been  vouchsafed  to  my  feeble  efforts  during  the  paat 
year. 

And,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  renew  the  expression  of  my 
desire  and  solemn  purpose  to  serve  the  cause  of  humanity  with  th€ 
same  fidelity  this  year,  should  my  health  and  life  be  preserved, 
which,  I  humbly  trust,  has  characterized  my  steps  during  the  lasl 
seventeen  years,  so  that  in  the  fiiture,  as  in  the  past,  I  may  be  spared 
to  so  labor  as  to  promote,  as  far  as  possible,  the  humane  and  philan- 
thropic  objects  of  the  association. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

ABKAHAM  BEAL,  General  Agent. 
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V.  EEPORT  ON   COUNTY  JAILS  BY  THE   GEN- 

ERAL  AGENT. 

Office  Prison  Association,  ( 

No.  3  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  j 

To  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  : 

Dear  Sm,  —  At  the  stated  meeting  of  the  executive  board  in  June 
list,  your  agent  was  appointed  a  committee  to  visit  certain  county 
jails  and  the  three  state  prisons  in  the  state  of  New  York. 

Armed  with  an  additional  authority  from  the  Hon.  George  G. 
Barnard,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  your  committee 
left  this  city  to  visit  the  jails  in  the  following  counties :  Rensselaer, 
Washington,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St.  Lawrence,  Jefferson,  Onondaga, 
Herkimer,  Montgomery,  Fulton,  Schenectady,  Columbia,  Greene, 
Ulster,  [2  at]  Orange,  Dutchess  and  Rockland,  and  the  penal  institu- 
tions located  at  Sing  Sing,  Clinton  and  Auburn. 

The  principal  object  contemplated  by  such  a  tour  was  not  so  much 
to  minutely  examine  the  jails  and  obtain  statistics,  as  it  was  to  adopt 
means  as  would  tend  to  secure,  at  each  county  seat,  such  a  commit- 
tee of  reliable  gentlemen,  either  ministers  of  evangelical  churches 
or  men  of  christian  character  and  strong  common  sense,  who  would 
pledge  themselves  to  visit  regularly  the  jail  in  their  respective  neigh- 
borhoods, and  hold  a  religious  service  every  Lord's  day ;  that  the 
Sabbath  be  recognized  and  properly  remembered.  And  also  that 
said  committee  furnish  the  prisoners  with  instructive,  interesting 
reading  matter  as  may  be  within  their  power,  and  the  introduction 
of  such  moral  appliances,  as,  under  the  divine  blessing,  will  tend  to 
turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  a  better  and  higher  life. 

To  this  end  your  committee  has  almost  exclusively  labored,  as  the 
following  brief  records  show,  and  he  is  not  without  hope  the  work 
done  will  secure  your  approval,  and  in  the  future  promote  the 
interests  and  perpetuate  the  successful  achievements  of  the  prison 
association. 

Rensselaer  County. 
This  jail  was  visited  by  your  committee,  Wednesday,  August  24:th, 
last.     It  was  erected  in  the  year  1826,  and  is  not  only  antique,  but 
most  miserably  arranged.     The  building  is  cut  up,  divided  and  sub- 
divided (?)  into  two  stories,  containing  three  large  rooms  and  some 
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eight  small  cells.  The  upper  floor  has  four  large  rooms  and  four 
single  cells  ;  these  are  poorly  ventilated  and  dark,  and  tend  to  make 
sad  and  melancholy  their  inmates.  As  a  jail,  it  is  a  miserable  affair, 
and  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  city,  having  a  population  of  40,000 
inliabitants. 

The  present  sheriff  does  what  he  can  to  make  his  "boarders"  feel 
at  honie ;  but  there  are  difficulties  in  his  way  and  beyond  his  con- 
trol, although  assisted  by  an  intelligent  clerk,  with  a  clear  head  and 
large  heart,  beating  with  true  sympathy  for  the  erring.  The  aver- 
age number  of  prisoners  is  about  sixty ;  the  food  is  provided  by  the 
sheriff,  their  board  being  paid,  including  washing,  by  the  super- 
visors. A  majority  of  the  prisoners  are  committed  as  disorderly  and 
intemperate,  and  the  balance  are  rough  customers  from  the  canals,  who 
are  often  charged  with  grave  offences.  The  wonder  is,  that  more  of 
the  dangerous  class  don't  escape  from  this  insecure  building.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  the  jailer  for  his  constant  vigilance.  There  have 
been  no  escapes  during  the  present  sheriff's  incumbency.  No  work 
being  given  them,  the  prisoners  are  forced  to  remain  idle,  which  is  a 
disadvantage,  not  only  to  the  authorities,  but  more  especially  to  the 
body  and  mind  of  those  whose  reformation  would  be  more  likely, 
were  they  usefully  employed,  and  which  would  be  still  more  the  case 
if  a  part  of  their  earnings  could  go  to  the  support  of  their  families, 
or  be  given  to  them  at  their  discharge.  Unfortunately,  they  are  also 
without  a  library^  only  a  few  tracts  being  given  them  on  Sabbath 
mornings. 

For  some  time  religious  services  were  performed  here,  but  the 
public  were  admitted,  which  increased  the  facilities  for  the  prisoners 
to  escape.  The  young  men's  christian  association  ofl»n  officiated  in 
connection  with  the  city  missionary,  Kev.  J.  D.  Tucker ;  but  want 
of  public  interest  caused  tlie  death  of  the  former  and  the  removal 
of  the  latter,  and  our  corresponding  members  ceased  their  labors. 
There  have  been  no  services  since.  Several  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood have  been  seen,  and  have  kindly  engaged  to  visit  the  jail 
at  least  once  a  week. 

Washington  County. 

The  supervisors  of  this  county  have  caused  to  be  built  a  neat  and 
conmiodious  court-house,  with  convenient  sized,  light  rooms,  for  the 
use  of  the  judges,  juries,  sheriff,  district  attorney,  and  private  rooms 
for  counsel,  and  these  are  all  very  neatly  furnished  and  carpeted. 
There  is  a  large,  airy  court  room,  handsome  and  commodious. 

In  the  rear  is  the  jail.     It  is  small  and  contracted,  and  not  corres- 
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ponding  with  the  court-house  and  its  surroundings,  and  mil  not,  we 
apprehend,  meet  the  demands  of  a  growing  population.     The  build- 
ing is  of  stone,  and  lined  with  iron,  strong  and  secure.     There  are 
rixteen  cells  —  twelve  for  males,  two  for  juveniles,  and  two  for  females, 
remote  and  8epai*ate  from  the  others.     These  are  imperfectly  venti- 
lated.    The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  twelve  to  fourteen  ;  they 
could,  if  "  pushed,"  accommodate  thirty  to  thirty-four,  by  placing 
two  in  each  cell,  which  is  a  bad  practice.     The  sheriif  receives  four 
dollars  per  week  for  each  inmate's  board.     Ilis  deputy  is  a  courteous 
and  attentive  young  man,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  sheriff,  we  found 
him  exceedingly  obliging.     The  food  provided  for  the   prisoners 
appeared  to  be  good  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity ;  but  there 
is  no  food  provided  for  the  minds  of  the  inmates ;  no  library  is 
thought  of;  a  newspaper  is  loaned  them  by  the  officers.     The  jail 
was  finished  and  ready  for  the  reception  of  prisoners  (held  in  Troy, 
for  the  accommodation  of  Washington  county,  while  the  jail  was  in 
coorse  of  erection)  in  January  last;   but  no  minister  or  christian 
layman  had  visited  the  jail  or  its  inmates  since. 

A  comfortable  residence  for  the  sheriff  has  been  built  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  jail,  replete  with  conveniences ;  it  has  a  good  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  jail. 

Clinton  County. 

The  county  jail  is  in  no  wise  improved  since  we  visited  it  some 
three  years  ago ;  it  is  as  dark,  dingy  and  wretched  as  ever ;  in  truth, 
it  ought  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  larger,  healthier  and  more  con- 
venient building  erected ;  it  is  a  standing  disgrace  to  the  board  of 
supervisors  and  the  entire  county. 

The  sheriff  resides  in  the  building ;  himself  and  lady  do  what  they 
can  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  its  inmates.  The  female  prisoners 
have  comfortable  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  house.  The  jail 
was  built  some  twelve  years  ago ;  it  has  ten  cells,  but  only  five  of 
them  are  used,  the  others  being  damp  and  unfit  for  human  occu 
pancy.  The  food  is  provided  by  the  sheriff,  and  he  is  paid  by  the 
supervisors  about  four  dollars  per  week  for  each  inmate.  The  aver- 
age number  is  about  eight ;  at  present  there  are  four  females  and 
seven  males  awaiting  trial.  We  earnestly  hope  a  better  jail  will  be 
speedily  provided,  as  such  miserable  quarters  increase  the  evil  tend- 
encies of  their  animal  natures,  and  then  their  reformation  becomes 
more  diflicult,  if  not  hopeless. 

There  are  no  books  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners,  except  those  loaned 
them  by  the  sheriff  and  his  lady.     They  see  a  newspaper  occasionally. 
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Efforts  are  being  made  to  keep  this  jail  dean,  bnt  it  is  a  task  not 
easily  accomplished. 

Both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  had  kindlj  devoted  some  of  their 
spare  moments  to  supplying  the  mental  and  spiritual  wants  of  the 
inmates,  were  seen,  and  urged  to  continue  carrying  the  good  news  to 
bad  men  as  frequently  as  lay  in  their  power.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men who  had  assisted  in  this  noble  work  were  absent  fix>m  town  at 
the  time  of  our  visit. 

Franklin  (Bounty. 

This  jail  was  visited  by  your  committee,  Wednesday,  August  31, 
1870.  The  sheriff  and  his  excellent  wite  were  from  home.  A  little 
girl,  their  help,  was  left  in  charge  of  the  building  and  the  jail, 
and  we  consulted  the  county  clerk,  whose  office  is  adjoining,  when 
he  kindly  obtained  the  key  and  showed  us  the  bastile.  There  had 
been  a  general  jail  delivery  the  day  previous,  when  all  the  inmates 
had  been  disposed  of  except  one,  a  poor  French  Canadian,  charged 
with  stealing  a  watch.  He  was  crouched  up  in  the  corridor  window. 
From  his  broken  English  we  ascertained  that  he  was  not  in  love  with 
jail  life,  and  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  solitary  or  silent  system  of 
prison  discipline.  We  spoke  kindly  to  him,  when  he  wept  bitterly, 
and  promised  to  live  honestly  in  future.  Average  number  of  pris- 
oners, five.  The  cells  are  as  dark  as  pitch,  and  altogether  comfort- 
less. It  is  a  shame  to  build  such  places  for  the  occupation  of  men ; 
they  may  have  erred,  but  this  is  no  way  to  restore  them  to  right 
paths. 

The  sheriff  interests  himself  in  behalf  of  those  placed  under  his 
charge,  and,  when  he  can  do  so  consistently,  whispers  a  kind  word 
to  the  court  in  their  favor. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  minister  or  christian  layman  has 
visited  the  jail  since  last  winter,  when  h  few  calls  were  made.  Sev- 
eral gentlemen  were  seen  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  visit  the 
jail  weekly,  and  do  all  they  could  to  provide  reading  matter  for  the 
inmates  and  urge  them  to  reform. 

St.  Lawrence  County. 
This  jail  was  visited  Thursday,  September  1, 1870.  It  was  erected 
eleven  years  since ;  is  built  of  stone,  and  has  two  stories,  which  are 
divided  into  eight  cells  for  male,  and  four  for  female  prisoners,  and 
four  light  rooms  for  debtors  or  witnesses.  The  lower  halls  are  occu- 
pied by  men  and  boys.  The  sheriff  provides  for  the  inmates,  and 
the  food  is  good  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  quantity.  The  average 
number  of  inmates  is  ten ;  a  large  proportion  are  committed  for  intern- 
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peranoe,  disorderly  conduct  and  petty  offences.  There  are  fourteen 
now  awaiting  trial :  one  for  arson,  two  for  burglary,  three  grand 
larceny,  one  robbery,  six  petit  larceny,  one  disorderly  conduct.  Four 
of  this  number  are  females. 

The  sheriff  and  his  lady  evidently  do  what  they  can  for  the  com- 
fort of  the  prisoners.  His  term  of  office  expires  January  1,  next. 
All  who  know  him  in  that  neighborhood  speak  of  him  as  an  honest, 
&ir  dealing,  worthy  man.  He  receives  three  dollars  per  week  for 
the  board  of  each  prisoner  from  the  supervisors.  Bucks  are  fitted 
up  in  each  cell  on  iron  frames,  which  contain  straw  beds,  pillows  and 
blankets.  Wash-basins,  towels  and  soap  are  also  provided  for  the 
inmates,  but,  as  in  all  other  jails,  no  employment;  they  are  forced  to 
remain  idle,  and  consequently  in  the  end  become  less  disposed  to 
Mow  actively  any  legitimate  business  or  calling  when  restored  to 
liberty. 

Two  clergymen  from  the  neighborhood  have  kindly  promised  to 
continue  their  visits  to  this  jail,  and  see  that  once  a  week,  at  least, 
the  prisoners  should  be  seen,  and  report  to  the  executive  board  the 
progress  made.     Beading  matter  will  be  also  provided. 

Jefferson  County. 

This  jail  is  twenty-five  years  old,  built  of  stone,  and  doubtless 
erected  by  contract.  It  is  not  the  most  secure  building  in  the  state, 
as  several  escapes  have  been  made,  from  time  to  time. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  fifteen  to  sixteen.     There  are 
thirty-two  cells,  and  those  are  dark  and  un ventilated ;  it  is  tar  from 
being  what  it  should  be ;  it  is  no  credit  to  so  wealthy  and  prosperous 
a  dty  and  county.     The  sherift'  resides  on  the  premises,  and  does 
what  he  can  for  the  comfort  of  his  boarders.   He  is  allowed  three  dol- 
lars and  seventy-five  cents  per  week,  for  each,  by  the  supervisors. 
There  have  been  no  escapes  for  some  time,  and  no  execution  the  last 
forty  years,  in  this  county.     There  are  a  few  Bibles,  but  no  library 
is  provided,  and,  I  may  truthfully  add,  no  man  ^emeth  to  care  for 
their  souls.     As  in  most  cases,  there  have  been  no  regular  visits  by 
ministers  or  christian  laymen.     Several  of  both  of  the  above  named 
have  been  seen,  who  have  kindly  engaged  to  pay  weekly  visits,  and 
provide  what  appropriate  books  they  can. 
Our  visit  was  made  on  Friday,  September  2,  1870. 

Onondaga  County. 

The  jail  and  penitentiary  here  are  under  one  government,  the 
sheriff  being  the  principal  officer.     There  is  at  present  no  superin- 
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tendent,  he  liaving  resigned.  In  tlie  absence  of  the  sheri tt*  am 
stiperiii  ten  dent,  the  deputy  and  his  jailer  showed  lis  through  th( 
jail,  with  its  idle  inniate.s  smd  also  through  the  workshops  of  thi 
penitentiary,  with  its  hives  of  bu^y  bees^.  As  a  ehtss  we  found  t] 
latter  much  more  dieerfid  and  healtliv  than  the  former. 

The  avenige  mniilier  of  intiiates  in  the  penitentiary  is  abiait  150;' 
at  present  there  are  l^U  — 128  nmles  and  3^)  females;    these 
fienteneed  for  varions  terms,  from  ten  days  to  ten  years.    They  w 
a  nniform  dress.     The  food  in  pruvided  by  the  sheriff;  it  apjieai 
to  be  clean  and  good,  and  a  liberal  supply  given. 

There  has  been  no  library  of  late,  and  but  few  books  were 
provided :  hnt  the  inspectors  have  recently  purchased  sevei 
hnndi*ed  nsefid  volnmes  for  the  nse  of  the  inmates.  There  i^^  on< 
religions  service  performed  on  the  Sabbath  (at  2  p.  m.)  by  the  ehaphi 
of  the  penitentiary,  but  he  needs  the  co-nperation  of  other  ministers 
and  christian  men,  which,  we  feel  confident,  would  greatly  increase 
the  ettectiveness  of  the  labor  perf(>nned  in  this  direction,  A  physi- 
cian 18  seciired  at  $200  per  annum  to  attend  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
There  are,  besides  the  deputy^  a  corps  uf  tive  keepers,  two  matrons, 
and  a  jailer.  Punishments  are  but  scldiun  inflicted,  and  those  only 
of  a  humane  chai'aeter.  | 

We  saw  hut  the  surface  of  things,  but  we  letl  the  institution  with 
a  favorable  impression  of  its  goml  niauagement  and  order ;  every 
thing,  and  especially  where  t!ie  prisoners  were  at  wfu-k,  looked  well 
and  clean. 

We  called  u|ion  two  of  the  inspeetoi's  to  ask  their  iijiinion  as  to 
the  best  me^ns  of  introducing  more  uioral  forces  intrj  the  jail.  They 
said,  increased  risitatinn  of  gnod  men,  and  a  more  i»ountiful  supply 
of  gospel  truths,  and  useful  reading  matter. 

A  number  of  ministers  and  christian  men  will  co-operate  with 
chaplain  in  this  good  work. 
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We  paid  a  visit  to  tins  jaiL     It  is  of  solid  stone,  erected  thirty- 
three  years  since,  a  goid,  sulistantial  building. 

The  present  sheriff*  lea^^es  ou  the  first  uf  next  January,  after  havi 
been  liere  three  years.     He  ib  favorably  spoken  of.     The  prison  w 
clean  and  orderly.     The  jjrisoners  are  furnished  with  board  by  the 
sheriff,  and  it  ap]>earcd  to  i>e  good  and  wluilesome.    He  is  paid  l^3»7 
per  week  for  each. 

The  average  number  of  prisoners  is  16  ;  the  present  number  is 
who  are  charged  as  fulhjws:  horse  stealing  1;  stealing  horse  am 
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wagon  1 ;  bigamy  1 ;  stealing  watch  1 ;  grand  larceny  1,  and  3  for 
petty  offences.  There  are  twelve  cells,  capable  of  holding  thirty 
persons.  There  is  no  library  ;  a  few  books  and  occasionally  a  daily 
paper  is  all  the  sheriff  and  his  jailer  can  furnish.  There  have  been 
no  escapes  of  late,  and,  with  a  population  of  forty-one  thousand, 
there  has  never  been  an  execution  in  the  county.  Neither  ministers 
nor  laymen  have  made  any  regular  visits  during  the  last  three  years ; 
but  two  of  the  former  have  promised  to  do  so  in  future,  and  report 
to  our  executive  board. 

Fulton  County. 

We  visited  this  county  jail  Friday,  September  9th,  1870.  It  is 
built  of  stone,  and  over  one  hundred  years  old.  Before  and  during 
the  revolutionary  war  it  was  used  as  a  fort.  It  must  have  been 
erected  by  an  honest  man  ;  it  is  solid  and  substantial  now.  The 
ETerage  number  of  prisoners  is  five  to  six ;  at  present  there  are  but 
two,  a  male  and  female ;  the  one  charged  with  grand  larceny,  the 
other  with  disorderly  conduct. 

There  are  seven  cells,  all  dry,  but  imperfectly  ventilated.  Good 
food  is  given  the  inmates,  for  which  the  supervisors  pay  the  sheriff 
$3.75  per  week  each.  A  physician  is  provided  in  case  of  sickness, 
which  is  of  rare  occurrence. 

There  is  no  library ;  a  book  or  two  and  newspapers  are  supplied 
by  the  jailer  and  sheriff.  Not  a  friendly  \nsit  has  been  paid  the  jail 
foryears,  but  we  succeeded  in  organizing  a  good  working  committee 
composed  of  both  ministers  and  laymen,  who  will  look  after  these 
Defected  ones  in  the  future,  and  supply  them  with  food  for  the 
mind,  and,  by  kind  persuasives,  teach  them  to  live  a  better  life. 

MONTGOMKBY  CoUNTY. 

This  jail  was  visited  by  your  committee ;  it  was  built  in  the  year 
1839,  when  the  county  of  Fulton  was  divided ;  it  is  of  stone.  The 
present  sheriff  retires  from  the  office  January  1st,  next ;  it  is  a  poor 
jail ;  it  seemed  neither  secure,  well  ventilated  nor  comfortable.  As 
in  other  jails,  the  supervisors  pay  the  sheriff,  for  each  prisoner,  four 
dollars  per  week  for  his  board,  including  washing,  repairing,  etc., 
and  which  appeared  to  be  good  and  clean. 

There  were  to-day,  September  9th,  thirteen  inmates ;  some  of 
them  stood  charged  with  serious  crimes,  murder  and  other  grave 
offences,  all  awaiting  trial. 

In  each  cell  there  is  a  wooden  bunk,  on  which  they  sleep,  about 
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two  to  three  feet  from  the  floor^  with  straw  bed,  pillow  and  blankets 
bed  changed  usimlly  every  four  months ;  BOAp  and  towek  provided 
This  jail  had  l>een  visited  by  one  good  man  faithfully,  and  he  h^dH 
supplied  them,  as  well  as  he  could^  with  appropriate  reading ;  another^f 
minister  and  a  christian  layman  in  the  immediate  locality  liave  con- 
sented to  join  the  kind  Sau\aritan  (who  has  labored  so  long  and 
true  in  the  Master^s  service)  in  the  future* 


Schenectady  County. 

Your  committee  visited  this  jail ;  it  is  of  brick  externally,  but  of 
stone  internally^  and  in  the  rear  of  the  court-house ;  it  has  three 
tiers,  nine  cells  and  one  large  room  for  the  reception  of  women  and 
witnesses.  Present  number  of  inmates,  eleven  ;  average  number 
from  six  to  eight. 

This  must  be  a  quiet  city^  as,  during  the  late  gathering  of  30,000 
persiins,  not  an  arrest  was  made  except  for  disorderly  conduct,  the 
resuJt  of  intemperance.     Every  person  ari*e«ted  paid  the  fine  imposed 
by  the  court,  of  three  dollars,  and  departed ;  but  one  in  the  whol 
crowd  was  unable  to  pay  !iis  tine,  and  he,  poor  fellow,  was  excused. 

The  sherifl'  (an  attentive,  kind  officer)  provides  food  for  the 
inmates,  and  receives  for  each,  weekly,  four  dollars,  which  includes 
was! ling  and  mending. 

There  is  uo  library  lor  their  use.  The  christian  ministry  do  not 
attend  the  jail,  but  the  president  and  mera}>ers  of  the  young  men's 
christian  association  occasionally  visit  it,  and  leave  tracts  and  papers. 
We  have  a  hope  that  one,  or  probably  two,  ministers  will  meet  with 
those  earnest  young  men,  to  remind  the  prisoners  of  the  Sabbath 
and  tlieir  best  interests. 
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Columbia  Commr. 

This  jail  was  built  about  the  year  1830 ;  it  is  of  stone ;  there  are 
three  tiers  of  cells  and  three  stories  high.  In  addition  to  the  twelve 
cells,  there  are  moderate  sized  rooms,  for  female  prisoners,  separate 
and  apart  from  the  others. 

The  jail  is  beautittiUy  located  and  healthily ;  the  views  are  exten- 
sive, and  its  surroundings  are  magnificent  and  quite  in  contrast  with 
the  darkness  of  the  prison  cells.  As  in  other  jails,  the  suijervisors 
pay  the  sheriff,  for  the  weekly  board  of  its  inmates,  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents. 

There  is  occasionally  and  often  a  religious  service  in  the  jail,  from 
1.30  p.  M.  to  2.30  p.  M.,  by  the  young  men's  christian  association 
We  had  the  pleastire  of  seeing  several  good  and  earnest  chriatiaa 
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young  m^i  who  have  engaged  regularly  to  perform  this  work,  and 
there  k  no  doubt  but  thej  will  be  rendered  usefuL 

When  we  visited  the  jail,  there  were  eighteen  inmates  —  ten  males 
and  ei^t  females. 

The  sheriff  leaves  the  jail  when  the  year  expires,  which  seems  to 
beregratted.    May  aa  good  a  man  be  elected  to  fill  his  place. 

Obeene  County. 

The  county  jail  is  situated  on  Clark  street,  near  the  middle  of  the 
town  of  Catfikiil.  The  building  is  of  brick,  and  in  a  tolerably  healthy 
location ;  there  are  no  cells ;  there  are  four  moderate  sized  rooms, 
aay  twelve  by  fourteen  feet,  on  the  ground  floor ;  it  is  probably  from 
fifty  to  sixty  years  old ;  it  is  a  miserably  insecure  affair.  The  sheriff, 
or  his  jailer,  needs  sleep  with  one  eye  open  by  night,  and  be  wide 
awake  all  day,  to  prevent  the  prisoners'  escape. 

Now  that  Catskill  is  becoming  a  popular  place  of  resort,  and  large 
hotels  are  in  course  of  erection,  the  board  of  supervisors  should, 
without  delay,  build  a  new  jail,  better  adapted  for  this  healthy  and 
increasingly  respectable  township. 

The  sheriff  has  stayed  in  this  dilapidated  building  the  last  nine 
years,  first  as  deputy,  then  as  under-sheriff,  and  the  last  three  years 
as  sheriff,  during  which  time  he  cannot  remember  a  visit  from  any 
one  christian  minister,  except  in  one  case,  when  a  clergyman  was 
sent  for  on  business  by  a  prisoner. 

For  the  board  of  the  inmates  the  supervisors  pay  the  sheriff  four 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

We  sincerely  hope  both  ministers  and  laymen  will  not  neglect 
those  erring,  immortal  men  the  next  nine  years,  or  in  the  future. 

Ulster  County. 

This  jail  was  probably  erected  twenty  years  since ;  the  building 
is  of  stone ;  it  has  two  stories,  containing  ten  cells  each,  hence  there 
are  twenty  cells,  capable  of  holding  forty  persons,  by  placing  two  in 
each  cell,  a  necessity  and  practice  that  should  always  be  avoided  if 
possible,  as  it  is  often  productive  of  much  mischief,  and  prolific  of 
permanent  evil  to  themselves  and  others.  The  cells  on  the  upper 
story  are  occupied  by  female  prisoners,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
by  witnesses.  The  day  your  committee  visited  this  jail  there  were 
seventeen  persons  confined  within  its  walls  awaiting  trial. 

There  is  a  religious  service  performed  here  every  Wednesday  after- 
noon,  from  three  to  four  o'clock,  by  a  distinguish^  clergymen  of  the 
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protestant  episcopal  church  in  this  neighborhood,  Sinee  the  d€ 
of  our  corresponding  member,  Henry  H.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  the  Sabl: 
exerefges  have  been  discontinued,  which  is  much  regretted. 

It  was  our  happiness  to  be  introduced  to  several  ministers 
christian  laymen,  who  have  cheertnlly  assmned  the  responsibility 
holding  a  religious  service  regularly  every  Sunday  afternoon  in  th] 
jail,  and  provide  its  imnate^  with  instructive  and  interesting  reading 
matter,  while  they  labor  to  bring  them  back  to  a  better  lil'e.  6^^^ 
good  will  be  the  resttlt. 


Obakge  County:  NKWBrROH  Jail. 
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Your  committee  visited  this  so-called  jail  early  in  the  foren 
Thui^ay,  September  15,  and  a  more  offensive^  miserable  and 
wmtched  apology  for  a  jail  we  have  never  seen  in  oui*  own  state,  noi 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  accused  persons  are  sent  hen 
on  temjKjrary  commitments,  which  may  be  promptly  disposed  a 
by  the  police  courts,  and,  as  the  law  presumes  every  person  to  b< 
innocent  until  proven  guilty,  is  it  right  to  shut  men  up  in  this  dark 
imdergruund,  unhealthy  ba^stile,  until  the  judge  makes  a  tinal  Jispo 
sition  of  them  i  We  think  it  a  shame  and  disgrace  for  a  wealth; 
town  like  Xewburgh  to  place  men  in  quarters  so  daj-k  and  deplorable 
where  the  wealthy  and  successful  mercliant  wuuld  not  keep  Id 
horses.  1 

The  jail,  aa  it  is  called^  is  l>eneath  the  court-house ;  it  has  dv 
rooms,  capable  of  holding  three  persons  eacli  j  a  larger  one  hold 
live  persons;  the  average  number  is  ten  to  twelve;  there  were  bu 
seven  this  forenoon.  We  were  reminded  that  when  committed  tp 
trial  the  prisoner  is  removed  to  Goshen  without  delay,  and  especi 
if  dangerous  charactei's,  and  likely  to  break  jail  and  escape 

The  jailer  showed  us  the  Jail  and  its  inrmikSf*  we  reprobated  thi 
fonner  iihe  black  hole),  while  we  sympathized  with  the  unfortnnat 
inmates.  We  trust  the  supervisors  will  soon  make  better  accoimuti 
dations  for  their  erring  fellow  men.  M 

We  also  hope  some  earnest,  good  men  will  visit  the  j>risoner  « 
'  his  cell  often,  and  atford  kirn  consolation  in  his  desolate  eirci 
stances  and  condition. 

Orange  County:  Goshen  Jail. 

Your  committee  visited  this  jail  September  !♦>.     We  felt 
Ipleased  to  meet  with  Sinclair  Tousey,  Esq.^  one  of  our  moet  eamea 
md  active  members  of  the  executive  board.    lie  kindly  accompa 
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nied  us  to  the  jail.  It  has  more  light  and  more  air,  and  while  it  is 
SD  improvement  on  the  Newburgh  prison,  it  is  not  properly  venti- 
lated, and  it  is  &r  from  being  what  we  expected  to  find  it.  There 
were  tiiirty  persons  here  awaiting  trial.  In  the  absence  of  the  sheriff, 
his  jailer  showed  us  the  jail ;  we  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing 
with  its  inmates,  it  being  their  dinner  hour.  There  seemed  to  be 
but  little  complaining,  but  we  heard  it  whispered  that  a  more 
bountiful  supply  of  food  would  prove  acceptable.  There  is  no  food 
for  tlie  mind ;  there  is  no  library,  not  a  book,  and  neither  minister 
nor  christian  layman  has  paid  a  friendly  visit  or  performed  a  relig- 
ious service  in  the  jail  witliin  the  last  three  years. 

The  sheriff  receives  from  the  supervisors  three  dollars  and  seventy- 
fire  cents,  weekly,  for  boarding  each  prisoner. 

For  this  county  jail,  so  long  neglected  by  the  church  and  the 
world,  a  good  woi*king  visiting  committee  has  been  organized ;  both 
ministers  and  laymen  cheerfully  engage  and  pledge  themselves  to 
hold  services  at  least  every  Sunday,  and  distribute  instructive  read- 
iug  matter.     May  the  blessing  of  God  attend  them. 

Dutchess  County. 

The  sheriff  and  his  jailer  treated  your  committee  with  great  court- 
esjand  respect ;  the  latter  accompanied  us  through  the  prison.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  erected  some  twelve  years  since ;  it  has  two 
stories  in  height,  with  twelve  cells  on  each  side ;  the  second  story  on 
the  left  is  devoted  to  women ;  it  is  pleasantly  and  healthily  located, 
tolerably  light  and  pretty  well  ventilated,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the 
authorities,  it  was  found  to  be  very  clean,  and  no  offensive  odors. 

The  average  number  of  inmates  is  fifteen.  There  were  nineteen 
persons  confined  witliin  its  walls  when  we  were  there.  But  little 
interest  is  shown  toward  those  unfortunates  by  priest  or  levite ;  they 
pass  by  on  the  other  side.  When  visited  at  all  it  is  by  some  earn&t 
workers  of  the  young  men's  christian  association.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, without  hope  that  Almighty  God  will  constrain  men  of  head 
and  soul,  who  will  yet  find  time  to  visit,  often,  those  immortals 
found  in  this  county  jail,  and  whom  the  Savior  designs  should  be 
visited  by  those  who  love  Him,  and  that  they  should  be  saved  by 
such  agencies  and  instrumentalities. 

EocKLAND  County. 

On  the  22d  September  your  committee  visited  this  jail.  It  was 
built  of  brick  and  stone,  some  fifteen  to  sixteen  years  since ;  a  wing 
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hag  since  been  added  in  its  area ;  eight  cells*  four  an  each  side.  The 
average  nuailier  of  prisoners  is  ten  to  twelve;  there  were  bnt  nine 
when  we  were  there,  and  some  of  those  were  charged  with 
gravest  eriraes,  all  awaiting  trial;  we  conversed  witli  several 
them ;  they  all  deep  on  straw  beds,  placed  on  the  floor,  which  is 
wood ;  they  often  c<:»mplain  of  dampness.  The  old  jail  is  ocenpi< 
by  the  depntv  sheriff,  in  one  part,  and  women  or  witnesses  in 
other  part.  The  prisoners  are  Inwirded  by  the  sheritf,  who  is  paid 
by  the  board  of  supervisors  four  dollars  to  four  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  each  per  week.  ^ 

Tlie  inmate*  have  but  two  meak  each  day  of  good  and  wholeson^l 
food,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  complaints.     There  is  no  library ; 
not  a  paper  or  a  book  Tint  tlm^  supplied  by  the  sheriff.     No  visifi 
are  paid  them ;  no  bible  rea*l,  or  no  man  careth  for  their  Sf^mlA  ; 
a  praj  er  is  ever  heard  within  the  walls. 

We  were  introduced  to  one  minister  in  the  immediate  neigh lx>ii 
hood,  and   two  influential  members  of  a  christian  church ;   the 
gentlemen  have,  with  a  local  preacher,  engaged  to  conduct  religion 
services  there. 

Conclusion. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  undersigned  has  visited  more  than  twent 
jails  within  the  state  of  New  York,  and  he  is  more  than  ever  con 
firmed  in  the  opinion  that  the  best  side  of  a  prison  is  tAe  oui^nf^^  an 
that  there  exists  but  httle  within  calculated  to  make  men  better; 
this  applies  especially  to  our  county  jails.  There  is  no  elasisificatiol 
of  prisoners;  the  juveniles  are  found  in  company  with  old  ciflender 
and  here  associations  are  formed  exceedingly  perilous  and  prejij 
dicial  to  the  young.  Many  of  the  inmates  are  held  awaitifig  tr 
for  months,  with  little  or  nothing  to  do.  We  are  aware  tliat  the  hi 
r^ganls  every  accused  person  as  innocent  until  proved  guilt}*.  What 
a  terrible  calamity,  then,  to  compel  him  to  live  an  idle  life.  Why 
not  devise  some  means  by  which  he  may  earn  his  iKiard,  or  provide 
for  those  dependent  on  him?  saving  those  innocent  ones  fi^m 
threatened  desolation,  want,  and  irreparable  ruin. 

Notliing  is  done  to  elevate  the  moral  condition  of  tlie  prisoners  ^^ 
not  a  friend  to  visit  them ;  not  a  book  for  their  peruaal ;  not 
rebuke  or  admonition ;  not  a  word  to  the  innocent ;  not  a  moral  Ic 
son  given ;  not  a  sennon  preached ;  not  a  prayer  offered ;  no  anxiet 
or  soUcitude  expressed  either  by  the  church  or  the  world,  except 
a  few  rare  caaes,  for  the  reformation  and  salvation  of  those  unfortij 
nates ;  benoe  so  few  reform.     We  are  glad  to  say  we  found  moet 
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the  dierifb  and  Beveral  of  the  jailers,  in  the  connties  visited,  gentle- 
VMsa  of  high  moral  and  intellectual  character,  and  who  evidently 
manifest  some  sympathy  and  consideration  for  those  placed  under 
their  charge  and  care ;  most  of  them  expressed  a  desire  that  christian 
ministers  and  laymen  should  hold  religious  services  on  the  Sabbath, 
in  their  respective  jails,  as  it  might  induce  their  boarders  to  reform, 
and  live  a  better  life. 

The  inmates  of  our  prisons  need  employment ;  they  need  interest- 
ing and  instructive  books ;  they  need  humane  treatment,  the  visit- 
ation of  good  men,  who  are  capable  of  showing  them  the  way  to  a 
useful,  virtuous  and  honest  life.  Give  them  these  moral  appliances, 
and  they  will  become  better  men  and  more  useful  citizens. 

In  addition  to  the  visits  to  the  jails,  we  spent  about  four  days  in 
each  of  our  penal  institutions  —  Sing  Sing,  Clinton  and  Auburn  state 
prisons.     We  conversed  with  very  many  of  the  convicts,  we  listened 
to  their  statements  and  their  stories,  many  of  them  of  thrilling 
interest.     In  one  of  our  state  prisons  we  foimd  there  had  been  less 
punishments   inflicted   than   heretofore.      How  was  this  effected? 
Simply  by  the  introduction  of  better  food,  and  more  of  it;  there  had 
been  less  complaint  and  consequently  less  trouble  and  less  suffering. 
Men  that  have  to  work  hard,  and  constantly,  should  have  sufficient 
wholesome  food,  it  is  a  means  of  grace  to  them ;  and  even  in  a  prison 
it  should  not  be  withheld,  as  it  contributes  to  reform  and  save  them. 
We  speak  advisedly  when  we  assert,  the  less  the  punishments,  the 
greater  the  reforms.     Appoint  officers  and  keepers  of  clean  hands, 
clear  heads,  and  honest,  earnest,  sympathetic  hearts,  to  hold  office 
dnnng  good   behavior.      Introduce    abundant    moral    appliances; 
make  every  healthy  convict  work  industriously,  if  it  cost  the  state 
five  dollars  weekly  to  clothe  and  feed  him,  and  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  his  incarceration  —  officers,  keepers,  guards,  physician,  chaplain, 
etc —  and  then  make  him  earn  six  dollars  weekly,  that  the  state  may 
be  advantaged  one  dollar  rather  than  lose  one  cent  by  his  crime,  and 
all  he  earns  over  be  paid  to  his  wife  and  family,  or,  if  single,  to  him- 
self when  discharged  from  custody.     The  benefits  would  be  incal- 
culable, as  it  would  tend  to  save  him  from  a  repetition  of  crime  and 
might  probably  constrain  him  to  respect  (in  the  future)  laws  human 
and  divine. 

I  am  encouraged  to  hope  that,  while  so  much  is  done  for  other 
unfortunates,  something  may  be  thought  of  and  adopted,  calculated 
permanently  to  benefit  the  prisoner ;  until  then,  our  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries and  state  prisons  wiU  remain  expensive  failures,  as  £u*  as 
reform  is  concerned. 
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Would  thftt  the  public  generally  might  regard  the  interests  of  the 
unfortunate  prisoner,  and  insist  on  the  introduction  of  such  moral 
forces  into  our  prisons  by  the  legislature  as  shall,  under  the  blessing 
of  God,  contribute  to  their  reformation. 

Eespectftilly  yours, 

ABRAHAM  BEAL, 
General  Agent  Prison  Asaodatian. 
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VI.  DE.  GRISCOM'S  REPORT  ON  COUNTY  JAILS  AND 
PENITENTIARIES. 

I.  County  Prisons. 

The  nndersigned  visited,  inspected  and  examined  the  jails  in  the 
counties  of  Broome,  Chemnng,  Delaware,  Schuyler  and  Tioga.  With 
the  exception  of  the  jail  in  Delaware  county,  all  the  others  have  been 
repeatedly  visited,  and  their  condition  fiilly  set  forth.  They  remain 
much  the  same  as  heretofore ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
paper  to  repeat  details  which  have  been  given,  again  and  again,  on 
former  occasions.  Their  internal  arrangements  are,  for  the  most  part, 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory ;  old  and  young,  novices  and  profes- 
sional criminals,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty,  are  generally  huddled 
together  in  the  day-time,  and  imperfectly  separated  at  night ;  there 
is  little  in  the  jails  of  what  may  be  called  discipline,  and  less  use  of 
moral  agencies  for  the  benefit  of  their  inmates ;  the  prisoners  have 
no  regular  employment,  no  secular  instruction,  no  libraries,  and, 
generally,  no  provision  is  made  for  a  due  supply  of  their  religious 
wants ;  their  sanitary  condition,  as  respects  ventilation,  drainage,  air 
and  sun-light,  is  seldom  what  it  should  be ;  overcrowding  is  not  infre- 
quent ;  very  often  there  is  no  adequate  separation  of  the  sexes ; — 
such  is  the  detail — by  no  means  an  exhaustive  one — of  the  imper- 
fections, defects,  and  objectionable  features  of  our  system  of  common 
jails.  The  sheriffs  generally  do  the  best  they  can  with  the  means  at 
their  command ;  but  the  system  itself  needs  a  radical  reform. 

n.    PENirENTIABIES.   ' 

The  undersigned  also  visited  and  examined  the  penitentiaries  of 
Monroe  and  Erie  counties ;  the  former  at  Rochester,  the  latter  at 
Buffalo. 

1.  Monroe  County  Pemtentia/ry. 

The  whole  number  of  prisoners  committed  to  this  penitentiary  in 
1869  was  724,  of  whom  558  were  males  and  166  females.  The  manu- 
fiu5ture  of  boots  and  shoes  is  extensively  carried  on  by  the  males ; 
and  the  females,  besides  being  engaged  in  making,  mending  and 
washing  clothing,  and  in  preparing  food  for  the  prisoners,  are  also 
employed  in  seating  chairs  for  a  contractor  outside.     A  number  are 
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employed  in  cultivating  the  land  attached  to  the  institution^  whid^ 
yields  large  and  profitable  crope  of  vegetables  for  the  uae  of  tllfl 
inmates,     A  form  uf  thirty-two  acres  is  connected  with  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

There  was,  some  time  ago,  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisonere ; 
but  the  books  are  now  worn  out,  and,  at  present,  newspapers,  and  some 
forty  or  fifty  copies  of  txioke  of  good  character,  are  provided  by  the 
chaplain  and  other  friends.     Kegular  religions  service  is  eondueted 
on  the  Sabbath,  and  each  cell  is  provided  with  a  Bible.     In  the  repoHH 
of  tliis  penitentiary  for  1868,  we  were  infonued  that  Rev.  Dr.  Lackey" 
continued  to  act  as  eliaplaiu,  w  ith  equal  credit  to  himself  and  advan- 
tage to  the  institution,  conducting  religious  services  everj*  Sabbath 
morning,  and  spending  a  portion  of  the  day  in  personal  conversation 
with  the  prisoners  in  their  cells.     It  is  a  great  sorrow  now  to  report 
the  loss  by  death  of  this  venerable  and  excellent  chaplain  about  a 
year  ago,  though  lie  has  been  followed  in  the  office  by  a  gentleman 
equally  capable  and  energetic,  in  the  person  of  the  Eev,  Dr.  Van 
Ingen.     The  discipline  maintained  here  is  not  excelled  by  any  sim$H 
lar  institution  in  the  country. 

A  physician,  Dr.  Whitby,  visits  the  prison  every  third  day,  and  ati^ 
other  times  when  sent  for.     A  separate  hospital  room  is  furnishe^^ 
for  the  sick  of  eacli  sex.     There  were  but  two  deaths  last  year,  and 
the  general  health  this  year  is  reported  as  good. 

The  supply  of  water  is  scanty ;  all  that  is  used  being  obtained  from 
wells  and  cisterns,  or  hauled  from  the  river.  The  prisoners  are 
required  to  wash  themselves  every  morning,  for  which  purpose  they 
go  into  the  shops,  where  soap,  towels  and  combs  are  provided  for 
them.  A  bath-room  is  provided  for  washing  the  whole  person,  which 
all  are  required  to  perform.  Their  imder-elothing  is  washed  weekly. 
The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  supplied  with  straw  beds  and  woolen 
blankets,  but  no  sheets ;  the  blankets  are  washed  once  a  month.  The 
prisoners  sleep  firom  ten  to  twelve  hours. 

The  prison  is  well  lighted  during  the  day,  and  is  lighted  by  lamps 
until  half*past  eight  O'clock  in  the  evening.     The  building  is  warmed^fl 
by  stoves,  and  is  made  comfortable  in  the  coldest  weather.     As  a 
punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations,  the  bed  is  removedj  and 
sometimes  the  ofiender  is  put  in  the  dungeon*  ^| 

The  sexes  occupy  different  parts  of  the  building.  The  prison  is  a 
brick  structure,  and  was  erected  in  1853.  Tlie  length  of  the  cells  is 
7i  feet,  their  breadth  4^  feet,  and  their  height  7i  feet ;  and  the  prison 
is  considered  quite  secure. 

Last  year  there  were  694  white  and  28  colored  inmates ;  half  were^ 
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Mtive8,and  half  foreigners;  151  were  temperate,  and  573  intem- 
p^ftte. 

Ekie  County  Penitentiary. 

Of  all  the  prisons  reported  upon  by  the  undersigned  this  year,  the 
best  managed,  the  most  effective  and  the  most  interesting  is  that 
now  under  consideration,  and  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  announce  its 
exceedingly  happy  arrangement  and  good  service  for  the  improve- 
ment of  its  inmates.  The  whole  number  of  prisoners  in  1869  was 
2,356,  of  whom  one-third  were  females  and  two-thirds  males.  The 
greatest  number  at  any  one  time  was  272  males,  and  129  females, 
and  the  smallest  number,  220.  The  average  daily  number  was  304. 
At  the  date  of  inspection  there  were  260.  In  1869,  31  were  com- 
mitted for  felonies,  and  for  minor  offences,  2,325.  The  employment 
of  the  prisoners  in  this  institution  is  greater,  more  continued,  and 
more  snccessful  for  their  instruction  and  for  the  interest  of  the  prison, 
than  it  is  believed  to  be  in  any  other  prison. 

A  library  of  1,400  volumes  is  retained  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners; 
and  though  there  is  no  secular  instruction  given  to  them,  a  regular 
weekly  religious  service  is  conducted  by  clergymen  who  are  invited 
from  the  city.  The  law  requiring  bibles  to  be  placed  in  each  cell  is 
complied  with,  and  religious  tracts  and  newspapers  are  distributed 
occasionally.  Members  of  the  local  committee  of  the  prison  associa- 
tion visit  the  prisoners  to  converse  with  and  counsel  them  every  Sun- 
day. There  is  a  large  chapel  in  which  all  are  admitted  every  Sabbath 
at  9  A.  M.,  the  room  being  divided  by  a  curtain  for  the  separation  of 
the  males  and  females. 

A  regular  physician.  Dr.  Wm.  King,  visits  three  times  a  week 
and  every  day  when  required.  A  room  is  specially  provided  for  the 
sick.  The  diseases  most  prevalent  are  occasioned  by  bad  habits,  viz. : 
delirium  tremens,  venereal,  etc.,  though  no  sickness  existed  at  the 
time  of  inspection. 

During  the  past  year  nine  deaths  occurred,  though  the  general 
health  was  good. 

Very  good  provisions  for  drainage  and  sewerage  are  in  existence 
at  tliis  prison.  Water  is  supplied  from  the  city  water  works  without 
limit.  Ventilating  openings,  with  drafts,  exist  in  each  cell,  and  fresh 
air  is  admitted  by  windows  and  doors  in  each  cell.  All  the  prisoners 
are  required  to  wash  themselves  in  the  morning,  for  which  purpose 
wash  tubs  are  supplied,  with  soap,  towels  and  combs,  and  the  whole 
person  of  each  individual  is  required  to  be  washed  once  a  week,  in 
bath  tubs.     The  under  clothing  is  washed  once  a  week.     The  bed- 
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steads  are  of  iron ;  the  beds  of  sea  grass.  The  prisoners  are  permitted 
to  sleep  jfrom  6  p.  m.  to  5  a.  m.  During  the  day  the  prison  is  freely 
and  suflSciently  lighted,  and  at  night  it  is  lighted  by  kerosene  lamps, 
with  reflectors,  on  each  side  of  the  male  prison,  but  none  in  the 
female  prison.  The  building  is  heated  by  stoves,  two  in  each  corri- 
dor bein^  quite  sufficient,  and  it  is  thus  made  comfortable  during 
the  coldest  weather. 

The  punishment  for  a  breach  of  the  regulations  is,  confinement  in 
the  cells  of  the  old  prison,  and  short  rations.  Moral  means  are  used 
with  the  prisoners  to  secure  good  conduct. 

The  prison  is  of  brick,  and  was  erected  in  1848.  There  are  300 
male  cells,  and  80  female  cells,  in  separate  buildings.  Their  dimen- 
sions are  eight  feet  in  length,  four  feet  in  breadth,  and  seven  feet 
two  inches  in  height;  the  prison  is  considered  quite  secure.  No 
escapes  during  the  year  have  occurred. 

Of  the  ages  of  the  male  prisoners  last  year,  there  were,  under  20, 
265 ;  between  20  and  30,  830 ;  between  30  and  40,  481 ;  between  40 
and  50,  296 ;  between  56  and  60,  202. 

Of  the  prisoners  one-third  were  natives,  and  two-thirds  were 
foreigners.  Less  than  one-half  were  married.  Four-fifths  were 
intemperate. 

JNO.  H.  GRISCOM,  M.  D. 
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m   REPORTS    OF   LOCAL    COMMirrEES    ON 
COUNTY  JAILS. 

1,  Report  of  the  Committee  of  08Wego  County. 

In  our  previous  reports,  it  will  be  observed  that  fault  was  found 
by  your  local  committee  with  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Oswego;  The 
evil  referred  to  has  been  aggravated  from  the  fact  that  one  jail,  and 
that  of  limited  accommodation,  is  made  to  do  the  entire  prison  ser- 
vice of  the  county.  In  one  jail  are  confined  persons  detained  as  wit- 
nesses, persons  arrested  and  awaiting  examination,  persons  indicted, 
and  persons  undergoing  sentence  for  brief  periods.  In  view  of  the 
grievance,  your  committee  addressed  the  following  petition  to  the 
board  of  supervisors : 

To  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Co^irvty  of  Oswego : 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York 
prison  association  for  the  county  of  Oswego,  represent : 

It  is  made,  by  law,  the  duty  of  the  New  York  prison  association, 
acting  through  its  officers  and  local  committees,  which  ramity  through- 
out the  state,  to  examine  the  prisons  and  jails,  and  to  report  upon 
their  state,  the  mode  in  which  they  are  maintained,  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  prisoners  are  treated. 

Upon  careful  and  repeated  inspection,  it  has  been  foimd  that  the 
jail  at  Oswego  is  of  an  inferior  character,  and  unfitted  for  the  proper 
abode  of  persons  detained  as  witnesses,  held  for  examination,  for 
trial,  or  undergoing  sentence. 

In  former  times  it  was  thought  that  any  place  that  could  be 
securely  locked  up  was  good  enough  for  persons  charged  with  crime 
or  convicted.  The  herding  together  of  the  sober  and  the  drunken, 
the  well  and  the  diseased,  the  young  and  the  old,  the  novice  in 
crime  and  the  hardened  transgressor,  the  innocent  and  the  guilty, 
was  once  regarded  by  an  unreflecting  public  as  right.  But  civiliza- 
tion has  changed ;  it  has  advanced ;  and  it  has  come  to  be  believed 
by  aU  who  take  an  interest  in  humanity,  and  have  inibrmed  them- 
selves upon  the  subject,  that  the  individual  has  rights  which  he  does 
not  lose  when  arrested,  indicted,  or  even  convicted;  and  that  he 
should  be  protected  in  those  rights. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  authorities  to  aid  in  carrying  out  tke  dicUt^ea 
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of  fiuch  improved  civilization,  and  to  endeavor  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  its  results- 

The  person  detained  as  a  witness  should  nut  be  placed  on  a  leve 
With  the  presumed  or  positive  LTiniiiiaL 

The  prostitute  should  not  be  associated  with  the  young  girl  whfl 
is  imprisoned  for  a  first  ottc-nce,  i>erhap8  a  small  tliett. 

The  young  ofl'ender  should  not  be  lierded  with  the  hardened 
criminals. 

Tbe  jail  should  not  he  made  an  institution  for  promoting  ment 
and  mural  deterioratiun,  disease  and  criuie. 

Unfortunately,  such  is  the  ebaraeter  of  too  many  of  the  jails  in  our 
state ;  and  the  jail  in  the  city  of  Oswego  muttt  lie  clafesed  among 
tliose  which  are  of  a  low  order.  It  is  deficient  in  accommodation, 
bad  in  armngenient,  and  very  defective  in  ventilation  j  taulta  which 
opcnite  prejudicially  upon  the  various  classes  of  persons  that  may 
be  confined  there.  ^ 

In  view  of  the  above,  we  earnestly  ask  that  the  jail  be  made  theH 
subject  of  your  special  attention,  and  tlmt  the  evils  connected  with 
it  be  remedied,  as  far  as  circunistfiuccs  will  permit.     At  leastj  some- 
thing sbould  l>e  done  to  ventilate  the  jail,  to  give  the  prisoners  the 
natural  right  of  pm-e  and  dry  air.     Water,  also,  at  a  small  expensOiJ 
might  be  introduced. 

We  deprecate  the  county  of  Oswego  being  presented  annually 
the  legislature  iu  tbc  report  of  the  prison  association  as  behind  the! 
civilization  of  the  age,  reg^tirdless  of  the  common  rights  of  hmnanity* 

The  committee  for  this  county  have  waited  long*     Nothing  of 
importance  has  been  done.    Tlie  jail  remains  tlie  same — ^inadequat 
unventilated,  and   uot  very  secure.     We  hope  tliat  the  board  t 
supervisors  will  not   iurtlier  delay  tlie  active  consideration  ot* 
important  a  matter. 

All  of  wliicb  is  respectfully  submitted. 
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This  petition  was  signed  by  William  F.  Allen^  of  your  executive" 
conmiittee,  the  local  committee  of  the  county,  and  a  number  of  lead- 
ing citizens,  tax-payers,  of  tbe  city.  The  etfect  remaiiis  to  be  seen* 
It  will  be  stated  in  our  next  annual  communication,  ^ 

During  the  past  seasun  an  attempt  was  made  by  a  prisoner  to  fi,re^ 
the  jail,  and,  in  the  excitement  produced,  make  his  escape.     He  wag 
diseovercMi  in  time,  and   thus  his  etibrts  to  facilitate  the  county  in 
furnishing  an  improved  jail  were  frustrated.    Subsequently  the  same 
man,  with  two  others,  succeeded  in  getting  away.  Two  of  them 
retaken  in  a  few  days :  one  of  the  latter  was  the  prisoner  who 
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ittempted  to  bum  the  jail.  One  man  also  died  in  prison.  Reaction 
fipom  long,  habitnal  intemperance,  no  doubt  was  the  main  cause.  He 
was  a  wretched  creature,  and  quite  irreclaimable. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  in  wliich  the  jail  is  kept,  we  have  nothing 
q)ecial  to  add.  The  sheriff,  who  entered  upon  duty  January  last, 
bVes  in  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  constructed  for  the  jailer, 
flod  with  under  officers  takes  charge  of  the  prisoners.  Apparently 
he  performs  his  duty  as  well  as  circumstances  allow.  Your  committee 
hoipe  that  they  will  be  able  to  report  next  year  that  the  board  of 
sapervisors  have  made  some  improvements. 

For  the  committee : 

GEO.  C.  MoWHORTER. 

Supplementary. 

Since  the  above  report  was  made,  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the 
county  have  held  a  meeting.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say,  that 
the  strong  appeal  contained  in  our  report  fell,  in  a  majority  of  cases, 
upon  dull  ears  and  unsympathizing  hearts.  It  is  not  worth  while  to 
analyze  the  causes  of  this  failure  on  the  part  of  your  committee  to 
obtain  proper  improvements  in  the  jail  in  Oswego.  General  reasons 
fiuniliar  to  your  body,  local  jealousies,  and,  perhaps,  personal  feelings, 
combined  to  produce  the  result — one  which  we  deplore  on  account 
of  the  good  name  of  the  county  and  the  cause  of  humanity.  We 
take  pleasure,  however,  in  mentioning,  as  worthy  of  honorable  record, 
the  name  of  E.  M.  Paine,  Esq.,  late  a  major  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  now  one  of  the  supervisors  for  the  city.  Mr.  Paine  pre- 
sented our  j^etition  and  exerted  his  influence  in  its  behalf,  evincing  a 
kind  interest  in  the  question,  and  demonstrating  that  he  could  rise 
above  the  level  of  vulgar  prejudice,  and  appreciate  the  benevolent 
purposes  of  the  New  York  prison  association. 

Submitted  in  addition  to  our  annual  report.   . 

GEO.  C.  MoWHORTER. 

OswEoo,  December  24,  1870. 

2.  Rkpobt  on  Tioga  County  Jail  fob  1870. 
Whole  number  of  committals  223,  a  majority  of  which  were  for 
drunkenness.  Number  sent  to  Auburn  state  prison,  8 ;  Rochester 
penitentiary,  males  9,  females  2 ;  Randall's  Island,  2  girls.  The  inmates 
during  the  year  have  had  no  other  instruction  than  occasional  religious 
teaching  and  counsel  by  voluntary  visitors  on  the  Sabbath.  No  other 
book  than  one  copy  of  the  bible.  Dietary  provision  about  the  same 
as  last  year.     Several  cases  of  sickness  have  occurred,  mostly  from 
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bilioim  fever  and  dysentery.  Reliable  medical  attendance  was  promptlj 
pro\nded;  no  death  from  sicknees  has  occuired.  Three  priBonen 
escaped  by  knocking  down  the  jailer  and  his  assistant,  who  were  verj 
seriously  injured ;  one  was  re-arrested,  one  killed  in  the  attempt  tc 
escape,  the  other  not  retaken.  The  discipline  employed  is  solitar} 
confinement  and  "  ironing.*'  The  sexes  Beparated  by  a  board  par 
tition.  No  classification  of  prisonerB,  and  no  other  employment  than 
that  of  washing  the  apartments  thrice  a  week  in  warm  weather  anc 
once  or  twice  in  cold  weather.  One  insane  inmate  has  been  sent  U. 
the  tltica  asylum.  There  has  been  one  conmiittal  on  the  eliarge  ol 
miu'der ;  the  prisoner  is  still  waiting  trial.  The  apartments  of  thi 
male  and  the  female  prisoners  are  heated  each  by  ft  coal  stove.  Th« 
prisoner  is  furnished  with  an  ample  supply  of  pure  water,  but  witl 
no  arrangements  for  bathing.  The  basement  of  the  building  bein^ 
tJie  part  appropriated  for  the  jail,  and  inadequately  lighted,  and  witl 
insufficient  ventilation,  with  the  additional  obstruction  to  light  and 
circulation  of  air,  in  consequence  of  a  barricade  of  boards  reaching 
to  the  top  of  the  windows,  the  place  is  in  all  respects  a  penitentiary 
destructive  alike  of  comfort  and  health,  and  has  justly  been,  on  man 
titan  one  occasiua,  indicted  us  a  nulKanee.  The  sufjervisoi^  have 
however,  decided  upon  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  prisor 
piirjmses. 

The  cost  to  tlie  county  thr  board  is  four  dollars  and  a  lialf  p 
week  for  each  iimiate, 
I  R  W.  WARNER.' 

[         3.  Report  of  rni-:  (ViMMrnKE  of  MoNitiuMEUY  Couimr.      ^ 

[  FoNBA,  January  13,  1871. 

Dear  Sir, — ^  During  the  past  year  I  have  visited  the  Fonda  jat 
every  Sabbath,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  and  held  divine  service 
The  prisoners  have  invariably  appeared  pleased  to  have  preaching 
and  listened  %vith  great  attention.  Our  services,  indeed,  have  beei 
verj'  bulemn^  aiid  althougli  I  iiave  not  seen  any  results  from  thii 
branch  uf  my  field,  yet  1  am  well  rewarded  fur  my  work.  We  havi 
had,  on  an  average,  alxmt  a  dozen  prifeoners,  among  whom  is  tin 
murderer,  Ecker,  who  is,  in  point  of  intellect,  the  most  degraded  o 
the  number.  But  even  to  such  men  1  teel  that  the  gospel  is  to  b< 
preached,  and  hence  shall  continue  my  work.  The  jail  has  beei 
kept  clean  aud  orderly,  and  we  have  been  gratified  to  receive  a  vi&i 
during  theamiimer  tmm  ilr,  Beal,  the  prison  agent. 

k  Respectftilly, 

I  W.  FKOTHINGHi 
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4  Bepobt  of  the  Columbia  County  Committee. 

Hudson,  Jwim-ary  13,  1871. 

HUDSON  city,  N.  Y.-JAIL  REPORT,  MTO. 
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Nearly  all  who  have  gone  from  here  to  Clinton  or  Albany  have 
taken  the  little  testament  with  them,  and  some  write  encouragingly. 
One  says :  ^^  I  thank  you  and  the  other  christian  brethren  who  taught 
me  in  the  time  of  sickness  and  trouble  to  turn  to  the  Lord  and  lead 
a  better  life.  K I  had  done  so  sooner  I  would  not  have  been  in  this 
place.  But  so  it  is.  Three  years  seem  a  long  time  to  remain  here, 
but  I  shall  look  to  God  with  a  cheerful  heart.  K  I  should  ever  get 
at  liberty  once  more,  it  will  be  a  lesson  for  me,  and  learn  me  to  live 
a  christian  life.    I  expect  to  live  that  life  here  while  in  prison." 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  we  have  visited  the  jail  every  Sabbath 
m  1870,  and  are  welcomed  by  the  inmates.  We  have  counseled 
with  them ;  helped  some ;  and  we  think  two  have  given  evidence 
that  they  are  reformed,  christian  men.  Praying  for  the  continuance 
of  rich  heavenly  blessings  on  your  noble  enterprise,  we  are 
Yours  in  &ith  and  hope, 

ABRAHAM  8.  PEET. 
H.  B.  VAN  DEUSEK 
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R6T.  E.  a   WniKg,  D.  D.— Tli€  following  fact*  and  i 

obligingly  fiimished  by  an  officer,  will  eonstitute  the  repo 

request: 

Whole  number  in  the  jail  during  the  last  year 

K umber  of  females  ,  * 

Con^-icted  and  punighed 

Sent  to  State  Prison  at  Aubnm .... 
■■ent  to  Penitentiar)^  at  Rochester. . 
^H'oath^  cinder  fifteen  years  of  age . . 

^V  Nationality  (native  and  foreign)  about  eqnal. 
I        Intelligence,  below  medium. 
I         Cause  of  crime,  almost  wliolly  intemperance, 
I         Morals  and  religion^  almost  a  negation. 
f        Most  serious  offence,  manfilaughter,  for  which  the  culpi^ 
Auburn  for  ten  years. 
Majority  of  crimes,  larceny. 
Seemingly  contented  and  happy  in  jail* 
Medical  and  religions  attendance  always  at  hand 
But  four  imprisoned  at  this  time. 
^^    The  jail  is  undergoing  extensive  and  much  needed  repa 
^Biajority  of  the  supervisors  preferring  this  to  erecting  a  new  sti 
^%t  tliis  time  of  high  taxes. 

The  term  of  service  of  George  Hyland^  Jr.,  ha\nng  expii 
place  is  taken  by  Henry  L.  Arnold,  Esq,  Both  gentlemei 
brave  c^fficers  in  the  late  war,  and  well  qualified  for  their  p 
Sheriff  Hyland  and  his  deputy,  Thomas  O'Meara,  have 
icial  duties  with  marked  ability  and  acceptance. 
The  number  in  attendance  is  too  small  to  justiiy  any 
ppointment,  like  the  chaplaincy  at  the  ''  coimty-house,''  1 
^neiB  are  not  entirely  neglected  by  the  village  pastors,  s 
of  whom  is  ready  to  render  service  at  any  hour.  Books  an) 
have  been  left  there  by  myself  at  times  during  tlie  year,  and 
more  frequently  in  time  to  come.  The  slieriflfe  have  alwaj 
T^ady  to  open  the  doors  to  any  who  desire  to  do  the  convici 
Obedientlv  yours,  - 

F.  DeW.  ward,       I 
Looal  Chrre9pon 


cuipi^i 
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6.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Washington  County.  \      .    - 

Salem,  Washington  Co.,  N.  Y.  ) 
Jcmua/ry  16,  1871.  ) 

Rev.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir, — Having  been  on  the  local  committee  but  a  short  time,  I 
cm  give  jon  no  statistical  report  of  the  Washington  county  jail,  located 
here.  There  are  eight  inmates  now,  one  for  manslaughter,  one  for 
grand  larceny,  one  for  bigamy,  etc.,  all  awaiting  trial.  During  the 
past  quarter  of  the  year  religious  service  has  been  held  in  the  jail 
every  Sunday,  with  but  one  exception. 

Books,  bibles,  papers  and  tracts  have  been  furnished  them  for  use 
through  one  of  my  elders,  E.  G.  Atwood. 

An  effort  has  been  made,  and  is  progressing,  although  slowly,  to 
secure  a  library  for  the  use  of  the  prisoners. 

The  jail  is  a  new  one,  completed  within  a  year,  very  strong,  well 
arranged,  well  ventilated,  etc.,  and  capable  of  accommodating  more 
than  have  ever  yet  been  together.  , 

I  have  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  new  sherift*,  Capt.  Hall, 
jet,  but  know  the  deputy  well,  and  am  sure  the  prisoners  will  have 
kindness  and  pleasantness  from  him. 

Excuse  this  apology  for  a  report. 

Yours  respectfully  and  fraternally, 

EDWARD  P.  SPRAGUE. 


?•  Rei^bt  of  the  Committee  of  Ulstek  County. 

Kingston,  Jantuiry  16,  1871. 
Rev.E.  0-  Wines: 

I  received  a  letter  a  few  days  ago  from  'Mr.  A.  Beal,  asking  for  a 
report  on  the  jail  of  our  county.  I  took  the  letter  to  Mr.  Wynkoop, 
who  said  there  was  no  report  to  be  given,  only  that  there  was  regu- 
lar service  held  there  every  Wednesday,  and  that  the  prisoners  had 
been  supplied  with  tracts  and  religious  books.  There  is  no  service 
held  on  the  Sabbath.  Not  being  a  member  of  the  committee,  I  can 
do  no  more  than  reply  to  the  letter  addressed  to  me,  and  to  give  the 
information  given  to  me. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  Y.  BATES. 
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8.    RbPOET  of  THB  CoiOOTTEB  OF  OnEIDA  CoUNTY. 

BoME,  Jcm/uwry  12,  1871. 
Dr.  Wines  : 

Dea/r  Si/r^ —  During  the  past  year  I  have  attended  the  jail  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  instructed  the  prisoners  from  the  bible.  I  have  also 
supplied  them  with  papers  and  tracts.  I  think  much  good  reeolts 
from  these  visits,  and  not  unfrequentlj  find  among  the  prisoners  an 
intelligent  and  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  scriptures.  I  have 
added  singing  to  the  exercises,  in  which  they  sometimes  join  me. 
The  most  of  them  can  read,  and,  with  but  little  else  to  do,  they  are 
extremely  eager  for  papers.  Of  these  I  manage  to  get  a  good  supply, 
and  give,  of  different  numbers,  a  couple  of  dozen  each  visit. 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  G.  VISSCHER 

9.  Report  of  the  Commtitee  of  Jefferson  County. 

Watebtown,  Ja/nua/ry  17,  1871. 
Rev.  E.C.  Wines: 

Dear  Sir^ — A  line  recently  received  from  Mr.  Beal  calls  for  a 
reply  to  you  in  reference  to  work  performed  at  our  county  jail  during 
the  past  three  months,  or  since  his  visit  and  the  appointment  of  cor- 
responding members.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can  as  yet  report 
nothing  accomplished  worth  recording ;  but  I  am  not  without  hope 
or  expectation  that  something  will  be  done.  Mr.  Beal's  visit  gave 
an  impulse  which  is  still  felt.  There  is  at  present  an  increased  state 
of  religious  feeling,  whidi  is  an  encouragement  for  efforts  of  this 
kind. 

I  trust,  when  called  on  to  report  again,  I  shall  be  able  to  speak  of 
something  definite  accomplished. 

Yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  STERLING. 


10.  Refobt  of  CoMMmBB  OF  Sohensotady  County. 

SoHENEOTADY,  Jcmuo/ry  18,  1870. 
Rev.  E.C.  Wines,  D.D.: 

Dea/r  Brother y — I  handed  your  first  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cordell, 
as  you  requested ;  I  also  asked  him  to  write  you,  and  I  am  disappointed 
that  he  did  not  do  so.    On  my  return  from  the  east,  yesterday,  I 
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found  your  letter.  I  read  it  to  Brother  Cordell ;  I  asked  him  if  he 
had  any  thing  to  report ;  he  told  me  no,  and  requested  that  I  would 
write,  which  I  now  do. 

I  have  visited  the  county  jail  usually  about  once  a  week,  except 
when  out  of  town.  I  give  the  prisoners  papers,  tracts,  small  books 
and  testaments.  Sometimes  I  talk  with  them ;  always  kindly,  never 
alladiiig  to  their  crimes,  but  in  a  friendly  manner  ask  them  to  read 
the  papers,  etc. 

I  am  assured  that  good  results  come  from  thus  visiting  the  prison. 
One,  at  least,  that  I  talked  with,  after  he  had  left  the  jail,  told  me 
that  he  was  determined  to  reform,  and  look  to  God  for  help.  I  hope 
many  others  from  kind  words  spoken,  and  the  reading  matter  left 
with  them,  may  have  been  led  to  a  higher  life,  even  to  seek  Jesus, 
the  sinner's  Friend. 

Yours  very  truly, 

NICHOLAS  CAIN. 

11.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  St.  Lawrence  cx)unty. 

To  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  : 

Dear  Sir^ — In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  circular,  yester- 
day received,  I  would  say :  During  tlie  past  year  I  have  visited  as 
often  as  possible  the  jail  in  this  place.  To  give  any  detailed  statement 
would,  perhaps,  afford  little  satisfaction,  as  a  work  among  persons  in 
a  county  jail  shows  few  results.  It  is  my  endeavor  to  sow  the  seed 
of  christian  consolation  and  comfort,  to  bring  forth  fruit  when  the 
prisoner  goes  out  into  the  busy  world  after  the  short  sentence,  or 
serves  the  time  of  his  sentence  in  the  state  prison.  Books  and  papers 
are  distributed  and  gladly  received.  Spiritual  advice  and  prayer  are 
offered,  with,  I  trust,  benefit  to  all. 

I  only  have  to  regret  my  inability  to  devote  more  time  to  this 
good  work  in  the  past,  yet  my  plans  are  to  do  more  during  the 
present  year. 

Our  county  jail  officers  are  kind  and  courteous,  and  show  a  desire 
to  aid  in  any  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  those  in  their  custody. 
Believe  me,  sincerely. 

Your  friend  and  brother  in  Christ, 

JOHN  F.  POTTER. 
O&ACE  Church  Rectory,    ) 
Canton,  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  >■ 
Janua/ry  13M,  A.  D.  1871.  ) 
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12.  Report  of  Visitation  of  Albany  County  Jail,  coiocenoino 
NOVEMBEB  20,  1870. 

The  first  intimation  that  our  young  men's  christian  association 
had  of  the  fact  that  our  county  jail  was  entirely  destitute  of  any 
means  of  religious  instruction  was  through  the  letter  of  Mr.  A.  Beal 
to  our  president,  Mr.  Edward  Savage,  on  the  subject.  On  the  part 
of  our  association,  I  immediately  set  about  making  arrangements  to 
supply  this  important  want,  and  on  Sunday,  November  20th,  we  held 
our  first  service  at  the  jail.  It  was  conducted  by  myself  and  another 
brother,  and  was  a  pleasant,  and,  we  believe,  profitable  oocasi<m. 
There  were  about  thirty  prisoners  present,  who  were  respectful  and 
attentive.  The  exercises  were  singing,  praying,  reading  from  New 
Testament,  \\ath  explanation  of  the  text,  and  earnest,  practical 
exhortation.  Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  a  desire  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  that  we  should  continue  our  visits. 

These  meetings  have  been  kept  up  each  Sunday  since,  and  we 
trust  that  they  will  be  found  not  in  vain.  The  number  who  have 
from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  gone  to  take  part  in  conducting  these  exer- 
cises has  varied  from  two  to  ten.  Last  Sunday,  in  particular,  much 
feeling  seemed  apparent.  One  of  the  prisoners  was  afiected  to  tears. 
In  reading  the  scriptures  we  sometimes  use  the  antiphonal  form. 
One  of  the  leaders  reads  a  verse  with  half  of  the  prisoners,  and 
another  leader  reads  the  following  verse  with  the  other  half. 

Our  county  bible  society  gave  us  fifteen  testaments,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Kancour  kindly  donated  fifteen  singing  books  for  this  work. 

Believing  that  the  labor  (in  this  heretofore  sadly  neglected  field) 
will  not  be  in  vain  in  the  Lord,  I  am 

Faithfully  yours, 

H.  L.  GLADDItfG, 
Librarian  Y,  M,  C,  Association. 

Albany,  January  14,  1871. 
To  Kev.  E.  C.  Wines. 


13.  Report  of  the  CoMMmEE  of  Wyoming  County. 

Partial  visitation  during  last  year  as  opportunity  was  afforded, 
with  arrangements  for  more  frequent  services  in  the  future. 

Very  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  WILLIAMS. 
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14.  Saratoga  County. 

Ballbton  Spa,  Jcmua/ry  25,  1871. 
Re7.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

Dear  Str^  —  Painfiil  duties  in  consequence  of  sickness  and  death 
of  kindred  have  called  me  from  home  for  more  than  two  weeks  past, 
hence  the  delay  m  answering  your  letter  of  the  9th,  which  is  just 
received.  In  our  report  I  am  happy  to  say,  our  jail  is  in  good  con- 
dition, and  has  been  well  kept  by  our  gentlemanly  jailer,  Mr.  Powell. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that  for  the  past  year  the  prisoners  have  not 
exhibited  that  depth  of  depravity  and  wickedness  as  formerly,  but 
have  always  received  admonition  kindly ;  and  the  tracts,  books  and 
papers  given  them  to  read  have  always  been  thankfully  received. 
And  they  have  oflen  exhibited  a  softened  and  subdued  state  of  mind, 
80  that,  on  the  whole,  we  can  saiely  say  there  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment 
AU  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Yours  with  regard, 

TITUS  M.  MITCHELL, 

Chairman  of  Committee. 

f 

15.  Wayne  County. 

Lyons,  N.  Y.,  Jarmary  19,  1871. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.  : 

Rev*  and  Dear  Slr^  —  During  the  past  year  a  greatly  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  this  community  in  the  welfare  of  those  con- 
fined in  the  jail,  and  in  the  cause  of  their  reformation,  has  been 
manifested,  and  with  gratifying  results.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  year,  many  christians  of  various  churches  have  attended  the 
religious  services,  prayed  with  them,  exhorted  them,  and  manifested 
their  sympathy  in  various  ways.  There  is  no  more  difficulty  in 
effecting  the  emotional  and  sympathetic  natures  of  most  criminals, 
than  those  of  other  men.  If  your  beneficent  and  sensible  reforma- 
tions of  the  penal  system  shall  go  into  effect,  we  may  look,  if  not 
for  the  positive  eradication  of  the  criminal  class,  for  such  a  mitiga- 
tion of  the  evils  and  burdens,  and  such  a  neutralizing  of  the  con- 
tagious and  reproductive  influences  of  crime,  as  shall  excite  both  the 
admiration  and  gratitude  of  philanthropists.  A  most  odious  instance 
of  the  perversion  of  justice  and  common  sense,  practicable  under  our 
present  laws,  has  been  exhibited  within  the  past  year  by  the  sen- 
tencing and  actual  incarceration  of  a  child  of  seven  or  eight  yoac^. 
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He  was,  however,  set  at  liberty  in  two  or  three  days,  through  th^ 
exertions  of  the  sheriff  and  others. 

The  supervisors  have  finally  consented  to  alter  the  very  defective 
and  inadequate  arrangements  for  warming  the  jail.  Temporary  iL  J 
health  has  prevented  a  more  prompt  response  to  your  circular  o^ 
inquiry. 

Cordially  and  with  great  esteem, 

Yours  truly, 

L.  H.  SHERWOOD. 


16.  Queens  County. 

Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  January  25,  1871. 

To  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. —  The  undersigned  begs  leave  to  report 
concerning  the  jail  of  Queens  county,  that  no  change  of  marked 
importance  has  occurred  in  its  condition  since  previous  repent. 
There  are  the  same  unfevorable  features  existing,  and  which  will  not 
and  cannot  be  changed  until  there  is  a  change  in  the  very  structure 
itself. 

There  has  been  no  call  for  special  interposition  of  the  kindly 
offices  of  your  correspondent  in  the  easf  of  any  individual  prisoner; 
nor  have  any  made  complaints  to  him  of  especial  hardship.  The 
number  of  prisoners  has  varied  from  tliirty  down  to  twelve.  Reading 
matter  has  been  fiimished  them,  but  they  have  not  expressed  any 
desire  for  it  or  gratification  in  receiving  it.  The  bibles  which  were 
supplied  to  the  jail  have  again,  as  in  the  case  of  those  supplied 
previously,  been  nearly  all  destroyed. 

The  very  brief  term,  seldom  reaching  six  montlis,  during  which 
the  prisoners  are  at  the  jail,  aflfords  little  opportunity  to  us  to  benefit 
them. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

W.  H.  MOORE. 
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Vm.  FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENCE. 

1.  LiriTEE  FROM   William  Tallack,   Secretaby  of  the  Howard 
Association,  Lonix)n. 

Howard  Association,  ) 

5  Bishopoate  Without,  London,  E.  C,  > 
November  12, 1870.  ) 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines: 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  perusal  of  your  annual  report  of  last  year,  kindly 
forwarded  by  you,  has  afforded  us  special  interest.  The  freshness 
and  value  of  the  facts,  and,  still  more,  the  excellent  feeling  and  wise 
moderation  which  characterize  your  comprehensive  yearly  volumes, 
must  make  them  exceedingly  usefiil,  not  only  throughout  the  vast 
extent  of  your  forty-five  states  and  territories,  but  also  in  Europe 
and  the  European  dependencies  in  which  they  are  circulated. 

I  particularly  admire  your  outspoken  boldness  and  impartiality  in 
denouncing  some  evils  in  the  criminal  administration  of  your  own 
country.  For  it  is  often  more  difficult  and  inconvenient  to  speak  the 
truth  in  America  than  it  is  in  Europe,  for  the  reason  that  in  your 
vast  republic,  the  more  intelligent  and  virtuous  portion  of  the  com- 
munity can  more  easily  have  restraining  and  antagonistic  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  by  the  less  intelligent  and  the  less 
virtuous  portion,  than  in  some  of  the  older  monarchical  states  of 
Europe.  Hence,  for  example,  your  exposure  of  your  wretched  sys- 
tem of  justices  of  the  peace  is  very  laudable,  especially  as  it  appears 
that  in  your  land  those  worthies  so  often  receive  their  salaries  and 
wholly  shirk  their  duties  for  fear  of  offending  their  less  respectable 
constituents.  You  hold  up  two  of  the  New  York  counties  as  illus- 
trations of  the  others,  viz. :  Erie  and  Rensselaer  coimties,  in  the  latter 
of  which  it  appears  that  in  one  year  fifty-four  bail-bonds  were  for- 
feited, but  not  a  single  penny  of  the  money  collected,  or  at  least 
accounted  for  by  the  "  J.  P.'s !"     Really  this  seems  astounding. 

It  is  also  deplorable  to  read  your  account  of  the  increase  of  gangs 
cif  evil  persons  uniting  with  impunity,  especially  in  New  York  state, 
lor  the  systematic  organization  and  promotion  of  robbery. 

It  is  no  flattery  to  you  to  say,  that  your  services  to  your  country, 
as  an  association,  are  most  praiseworthy,  in  thus  plainly  and  uncom- 
promisingly raising  your  voices  against  these  growing  evils. 

Your  report  alludes  to  the  continuing  increase  of  remunerative 
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prisou  labor,  and  mentioDs,  Bimultaneously,  artive  eflbits  on  the  parfH 
(if  Bome  of  the  artisans  in  your  country  to  oppose  and  prevent  thliH 
indiistriHl  otTiipation  of  criminals. 

Owin^  to  the  agitation  whicli  some  of  us  have  of  late  years  kept 
lip  in  this  countrj'  for  an  increase  of  this  reformatory  and  remunera^H 
tive  prison  labor,  the  authorities,  botli  in  conntj  and  eonviet  prisons,  ' 
have  greatly  extended  this  iisefnl  employment  of  their  inmates.  And, 
as  a  consequence,  a  party  of  trade-unionists,  chiefly  lielonging  to  the 
mat  trade,  have  raised  a  violent  outcry  against  the  alleged  unfeir 
competition  of  gaol  labor  with  their  own. 

Trades-unions  are  advantageous  within  due  limits,  and  in  so  far  aa 
tUey  enable  working  men  to  combine  for  *'  a  fair  day's  wages  for  a  fair 
day's  work  ;"  but,  when  th^y  proceed  further  to  social  tyranny  (to  mj^ 
nothing  of  murders,  as  at  Sheffield  and  elsewliere),  they  are  evils  tofl 
be  opposed.  And  it  is  gross  t}Tanuy  when  they  my  to  the  criminal, 
**Akhough  you  have  a  right  to  work  at  any  trade  out  of  prison,  you 
shall  have  nu  right  to  learn  a  trade  in  priisun,  although  it  may  be 
abBolntely  necessary  to  enable  you  tu  get  an  lionest  living  on  your 
discharge*" 

It  is  attempted  tyranny  when  a  trades-union  says  to  the  heavilj 
burdened  nite-payers,  ^^  Wlieii  idle  and  vicious  criminals  plunder  and 
mjure  you,  you  shall  sufter  still  further  wrong,  by  liaving  to  totally* 
maintain  these  persons  in  gaol ;  and,  lest  their  labor  in  prison  should^^ 
deprive  us  of  a  few  pence  or  shillings  by  competition,  you  shall  alsofl 
have  to  support  them  atler  their  discharge,  by  reason  of  their  continu- 
ing uninstroeted  in  some  useful  occupation,''  ^ 

Some  of  the  complaining  artisans  are,  however,  more  genero«%^B 
and  are  admitting  thai  prisoners  ought  to  have  some  regard  paid  to 
their  opportuuities  of  self-support  ou  discharge.  But  they  say,  "  You 
may  work  upon  the  land ;  you  may  compete  with  the  agriculturists, 
who  ai^e  too  simple  to  form  themselves  into  trades-uiiii>ns,  but  yoi^H 
must  not  attempt  any  skilled  labor,  or  at  least  any  artificer's  work,^ 
because  we  ourselves  are  artiticers,  and  d**  not  clioose  to  permit  you 
to  get  a  living  in  our  line,  altliough  you  dare  to  claim  an  equal  right 
with  ourselves  to  choose  your  own  mode  of  livelihood." 

Such,  practically,  is  the  cry  now  being  raised.  But  it  is  beinfl 
vigorously  refuted ;  and  the  selfish  exchisiveness  and  despotic  assum| 
tion  therein  implied  are  being  recognized  by  intelligent  observers. 

There  is,  however,  some  ground  of  complaint,  in  so  i\\v  as  the  mat 
makers  are  concerned ;  and  the  Howard  Association  has  often  urged 
upon  prison  authorities  that  our  gaolsrcsort  to  mat  making  in  far  too 
dispropartionate  an  extent.     Yet  there  is  mucli  improvement  in  this 
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respect  also.     Thus,  we  have  recently  received  from  the  governor  of 

Dnrham  gaol  an  account  of  the  industry  there  carried  on,  which 

indicates  much  variety  of  occupation.     Thus,  during  the  year,  the 

iDmates  (489  on  the  average)  have  woven  4,554  yards  of  shirting,  424 

of  sheeting,  1,732  of  canvas,  1,614  of  calico,  489  of  flannel,  798  of 

toweling,  and  have  also  made  about  2,000  pairs  of  boots,  shoes,  and 

stockings,  in  addition  to  a  large  amount  of  oakum  picking.     The 

whole  of  the  prisoners'  clothing,  both  male  and  female,  has  been 

made  in  the  gaol,  and  masonry,  etc.,  done  to  the  amount  of  about 

£1,000,  reducing  the  total  cost  of  each  prisoner  to  £15.4s.,  or  less 

thsn  half  of  the  average  cost  of  English  prisoners,  which  is  £32. 

The  directors  of  our  convict  prisons  have  also  made  great  efforts 
to  extend  remunerative  labor.  The  amount  of  work  has  indeed  been 
so  great  in  the  past  year  tliat  they  claim  that  some  of  these  prisons 
are  almost  setf-supporting.  Certainly  the  official  valuation  attached 
to  the  labor  shows  this  result.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great  mis- 
representation. 

The  only  test  is,  whether  the  nation  is  saved  a  proportionate  amount 
of  outlay.  Whereas,  the  actual  money  spent  this  year  on  our  convict 
prisons  (for  10,000  convicts)  is  £276,000.  (The  cost  of  county  and 
borough  gaols  in  England  and  Wales  is  £640,000,  for  20,080,  the 
average  number  of  inmates,  whose  labor  produces  £40,000,  or  only 
£2  per  head  per  animm,  less  than  Is.  a  week.)  This,  however,  is  a 
great  advance  on  past  idleness. 

At  Portland  convict  prison,  for  example,  an  immense  amount  of 
quarrying  is  accomplished.  Yet  any  quantity  of  dock  work  and 
masonry  may  be  done  for  the  mere  %ake  of  oc(yiipation^  and  without 
enriching  the  nation  £5.  An  experienced  magistrate,  chairman  of 
the  visiting  justices  in  one  of  our  principal  counties,  in  describing  to 
me,  a  few  months  ago,  his  visit  to  Portland  convict  prison,  spoke  of 
the  result  as  ^'  mere  child's  play,"  although  the  men  work  very  hard, 
and  often  meet  with  serious  accidents  while  so  employed. 

To  sum  up  the  results  of  British  convict  labor,  its  ina/rketahle  value 
is  almost  nothing;  and  it  brings  scarcely  any  thing  into  the  national 
exchequer.  And,  at  any  rate,  it  still  draws  out  more  than  £276,000 
from  the  rate-payers'  pockets  to  maintain  10,000  strong  criminals. 

You  in  America  are  wiser.  You  would  not  tolerate  such  gigantic 
waste — such  foolish  punishment  of  the  honest  rate-payers,  for  the 
sake  of  the  dishonest  and  vicious  criminal. 

But,  fiirther,  there  is  another  glaring  evil  of  our  convict  system. 
After  the  prisoners  have  been  kept  for  nine  months  in  separate  con- 
finement, they  are  worked  together  for  the  remainder  of  their  terms. 
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—  the  cliief  portion  in  corrupting  gangs.     The  amount  of  conseqtie 
demoralization  is  indescribable.    Our  county  and  borough  gaol  syste 

is,  on  the  whole  (except  as  to  the  lack  of  remunerative  labor),  a  g 
one.     Our  convict  system,  on  the  contran%  is  a  ^vretched  one.     T 
Howard  Association,   while   a^Jvocating  reformatory  industry,  h 
repeatedly  urged,  that  no  question  of  pecuniary  profit  sht^uld  pre- 
vent the  due  separation  of  prisoners  throughout  their  tenn,  whicl 
apart  from  extreme  or  total  isolation,  is  a  sijte  qtm  n^m^  an  absolutel; 
indispensable  condition  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  crimin 
and  for  his  eifectual  reception  of  religious  inetruetion  and  reformatoi 
influeuces* 

During  the  past  year,  the  abominable  nuisance  of  low  beer  shops 
often  brothels,  also  —  has  been  considerably  diminished  by  the  enaci 
ment  of  a  more  stringent  license  law.     Excellent  results  have  alrea4] 
ensued. 

Another  source  of  demoralization,  which  we  have  labored  to  op 
is  the  number  of  places  doublif  licensed  as  easinoes  for  drinking  an* 
dancing.  At  some  of  these  places,  lewd  girls  are  lured  to  displa* 
their  limbs  by  indecent  dances,  and  drimkenness  and  prostitutioi 
mutually  aid  in  the  ruin  of  thousands.  The  Middlesex  magistral 
have  lately  taken  a  very  useful  and  exemplary  step  in  refiasing  somi 
of  the  double  licenses.  And  if  magistrates  generally  feel  aright  their 
responsibility  to  God,  they  will  greatly  increase  the  restraints  in  thi 
direction.  There  should  be  no  legal  liberty  for  facilities  to  moi 
ruin  and  social  crime. 

I  read,  with  mueli  interest,  your  able  article  on  capital  punishm 
in  the  annual  report,  sliowing  that  the  theological  argument  for  t 
death  penalty,  from  fxenesis  x,  need  not  be  pleaded  against  aboli 
tion,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  capital  punishment  is  really  neci 
sary  for  the  security  of  the  community  from  murder.  During  thi 
past  year  we  have  had,  in  England  and  Wales,  sixty-five  murder 
trials,  resulting  in  eighteen  sentences  to  death,  followed  by  ten  exe- 
cutions. Hence,  le^s  than  one-sixth  of  those  committed  are  hanged^ 
and  little  more  than  onedialf  of  those  who  are  convicted.  What 
security  against  crime  does  such  a  system  aiford  ?  Yet  it  is  just  as 
bad  year  atter  year;  and,  indeed,  this  penalty  cannot  he,  rendei 
more  certain.  Hence  its  failure,  if  only  from  its  ine\dt-able  unoe: 
tainty  and  irregularity. 

I  am  glad  that  my  essay  on  "  Humanity  and  Humanitarianism,' 
prepared  at  your  invitation,  for  the  Cincinnati  congress  of  priso: 
officials,  etc. J  has  sately  reached  you.     By  an  abstract  of  it  contained 
in  a  Cincinnati  newspaper,  kindly  forwarded  me  by  a  correspondent 
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in  Indiana  a  few  days  ago,  I  see  that  it  has  been  duly  read  at  the 
congress,  where  it  mnst  have  been  in  very  good  company,  inasmuch 
as  the  same  journal  reports  papers  from  Sir  John  Bowring,  Sir 
Falter  Crofton,  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  Mr.  Edwin  Hill, 
M.  Come  (of  France),  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy  (of  France),  and 
other  earnest  advocates  of  rational  criminal  treatment  and  crime  pre- 
Tention  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic — to  say  nothing  of  a  larger 
number  of  papers  by  your  active  coadjutors  in  America.      The 
oiganization  and  preparation  involved  in  arranging  for  such  a  con- 
gress must  have  imposed  much  labor  upon  yourself  and  your  col- 
leagues.    Many  of  us  are  awaiting  with  interest  your  next  report, 
with  a  full  account  of  the  proceedings. 

Wishing  you  continued  success  in  your  many  good  efforts,  and 
thanking  you  for  your  various  interesting  communications, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  very  truly, 

WILLIAM  TALLACK. 


2.  From  Abthub  Howell,  Esq.,  Bengal  Civil  Service. 

Home  Office,  Sinele,  E.  L,  ) 
October  18^A,  1870.         ) 

Dear  Sir, — As  requested  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  I  take  the  liberty 
ot  sending  to  your  address,  by  book  post,  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
on  jails  and  jail  discipline  in  this  country. 

The  memorandum  will  show,  that,  slowly  and  under  great  diffi- 
culties, we  are  attempting  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  America  and  the 
more  enlightened  countries  of  Europe  as  r^ards  the  treatment  of 
our  prisoners. 

I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  I  have  read,  with  much 
interest  and  profit,  the  statement  of  "  Principles  of  Prison  Discipline 
Bnggested  for  the  National  Convention ;"  and  I  beg  to  add  that  I 
should  be  much  indebted  for  any  further  papers  on  the  same  subject, 
either  resulting  from  the  discussion  of  those  principles,  or  from  the 
replies  received  to  your  circular  under  date  New  York,  June,  1870. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  to  those  who,  like  myself,  are  practically 
interested  in  this  important  question,  the  intelligence  and  experience 
displayed  in  the  papers  emanating  from  the  New  York  prison  asso- 
ciation are  most  valuable. 

I  am,  dear  sir,  faithfully  yours, 

ARTHUR  HOWELL, 

Bengal  OwU  Service. 
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3,  From  8m  John  Bowrcsg. 

Clabemont,  Exkter,  18^A  April^  1870. 
M'if  Dear  Sir^  —  Your  favor  of  the  4tli  instant  has  been  singularl 
acceptable.     Such  comniunicatioBs  wjirm  the  heart  and  stimulate  the 
mind.     Perhaps  it  will  be  found,  ere  long,  that  oura  is  the  questif 
ofqucBtions;  that  its  solution  involves  more  of  social,  national 
even  inteniatioiial  interest  than  we  have  ventmxxi  to  picture  to  o 
selves.     It  has  occupied  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  wisest,  some 
the  best,  of  our  race.     Yet  how  little  has  been  done  ^ how  much  h 
there  to  do  !     Your  noble  mission  is  to  extetid  the  area  of  inquiry* 
Beheve  me,  my  de^r  Dr.  Wines, 

Y(>urt>,  in  all  sympathy  and  res^aitl, 

JOHN  BOWRIKa 
Dr.  E.  C,  Wines,  New  York. 


tio^_ 
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4.  From  Sm  Walter  Orofton, 


WiNoBESTER,  September  6,  18T0» 
My  Dear  Dr.  ^'mes^  —  I  have  just  received  your  last  reportjB 
which  is  very  interesting  and  instructive.  I  Jiave  read,  with  atten«^ 
tion,  your  chapter  on  the  jjruposed  **  State  Refurniatury  for  the 
Younger  Class  of  Convicts,*'  You  have  asked  me  for  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  construction  of  the  building,  and  also  to  fumish 
you  with  any  piaos  at  my  disposal.  I  regret  that  thit;  is  not  in  ray 
power,  for,  on  retiring  froim  the  charge  of  my  department,  1  left 
these  documents  (which  were  official)  liehiud  nic 

With  regard  to  my  opinion  as  to  the  best  form  of  constniction,  1 
hold  a  very  strong  one :  that  much  force  is  given  to  du^mfiiMiiion  hyjl 
associating  with  it  a  change  of  hcatiofi  /  and  in  building  any  prison, 
I  shoidd  give  etiect,  as  much  as  possible,  to  this  principle,  i,  e,^  snp-^ 
posing  yon  to  have  three  stages  in  your  i-eformatories.     The  ^rst  o^M 
penal  daye  would,  I  presumcj  be  carried  out  in  a  distinct  portion  of 
the  bmlding,  which  would  be  tit  ted  with  cells,  as  at  Fentonville,  i 
which  the  inmates  would  both  sleep  and  work.     The  secmid  stuye^ 
which  they  would  j)roba!>ly  w<irk  in  association  and  sleep  in  celli 
should  also,  1  think,  be  kept  as  distinct  as  possible.     In  this  stag 
you  would  have,  as  in  the  public  vrorks  prisons,  smaller  and  1 
expensive  cells  than  in  the  iirst  etage^  and  you  would,  no  doubt,  hav< 
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in  it  a  subdivision  of  classiiication  with  progressive  advantages. 

The  third  gtagewovldy  I  apprehend,  be  an  "  intermediate  stage,"  and 

the  buildings  would,  no  doubt,  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  from  the 

otheFB.  It  is  important  that  both  in  the  nature  of  the  buildings  and 
of  the  employment,  an  esservUal  distinction  from  the  other  stages 
should  be  realized  by  the  inmates. 

As  you  are  aware,  at  Lusk  the  inmates  sleep  in  association,  in  huts, 
SB  railway  laborers  or  soldiers  would  do,  and  no  bad  results  have 
accrued  —  quite  the  contrary.  But  if  you  find  any  feeling^opposed 
to  this  it  is  quite  easy  to  divide  any  ward  into  cellular  sleeping  apart- 
menlB  for  about  four  feet  or  five  feet  each,  as  seen  in  .the  female 
prison  "  advanced  refuge  class,"  at  Mountjoy. 

I  prefer  separate  establishments  instead  of  combining  these  difi^er- 
ent  stages  in  one ;  but  if  they  are  kept  so  perfectly  distinct  as  to 
realize  to  the  minds  of  the  inmates  that  there  is  a  great  and  essential 
difference  between  them,  and,  if  they  are  so  regulated  as  to  preserve 
"  individualization,"  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  attain  very  valu- 
able results. 

With  an  earnest  governor  or  warden,  as  you  term  that  ofiicial, 
and  by  the  revision  of  the  present  system  of  appointing  officers,  for 
which  your  association  so  wisely  and  so  earnestly  contends,  it  will, 
indeed,  be  strange,  if  you  do  not  succeed. 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Wines,  yours  very  truly. 

WALTER  CROFTOIf. 


5.  From  Fb.  Bbuun,  Inspector  General  of  Prisons  in  Denmark. 

[Written  in  English.] 

Copenhagen,  the  \9tJi  Aprils  1870. 

Mr.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D.,  Corre%ponding  Secretary 

of  the  Prison  Associdtion  of  Nexo  York : 

Dear  Sir^  —  Your  favor  of  4th  ult.  I  have  received,  and  likewise 
the  reports  from  1863,  that  so  kindly  have  been  forwarded  to  me 
throng  your  consul. 

After  having  read  your  report  for  1868,  which  you  sent  me  first, 
and  found  there  so'  much  of  interest,  and  so  many  references  to 
reports  of  an  earlier  date,  which  I  did  not  know,  you  will  not  wonder 
that  I  instantly  took  the  resolution  to  procure  them  all,  and  thus 
increase  my  library  by  a  work  of  great  value.     I  tried  to  get  the 
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books  through  luy  bookgellerj  as  I  believed  they  were  to  be  bougl 
I  now  see  my  error,  and  feel  ashamed  that  I,  though  again&t  ray  wil 
have  preBUined  so  umch  on  your  Ix^nevolence.  I  beg  you  to  I'ecei^ 
my  best  thauk&,  aud  be  assured  that  the  treasure  you  have  bestow< 
upon  me  will  not  be  to  me  a  dead  stock. 

You  invite  nie  to  the  national  eongi'ess  whicli  you  intend  to  hav 
in  Americ^i  this  year.  However  much  1  long  to  see  the  count 
where  so  powerful  materid  faculties  must  be  employed  in  the  servic 
of  the  spirit  aud  tbe  heart,  and  however  gladly  I  should  attend  toi 
disruBsiun  about  all  the  important  and  interesting  topics  which  thd 
progranuue  contains,  yet  I  am,  as  well  by  public  as  by  privalK 
reasons,  prevented  trom  following  your  friendly  invitation.  Beside 
as  I  only  in  my  advanced  age  have  learned  your  language,  I  sha 
not  be  able  to  pailake  iu  such  an  oral  discussion. 

I  beg  your  pardon  that  I  not  yet,  according  to  your  wish,  have 
sent  you  a  report  about  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  our  country,  but 
my  time  has,  during  the  la.st  half  year,  been  so  occupied  by  traveling 
and  business  that  I  have  h^id  oo  time  to  do  it.  I  shall  now,  witliout 
delay,  comply  with  your  detnaud. 

I  remain^  sir,  respectfully 

your  most  obedient  servant, 

FE.  BRUUN. 


From  A.  M.  Dallas,  M.  D,,  Inspector  General  of  Prisons  in 
Punjab,  Inpia. 


May  Busn  House,  Felixstowe,  I 
Suffolk,  St^d,  1,  1870.      ) 


1 


My  Dew  SiVy  —  I  beg  to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  volume  of 
your  report  tor  1869,  received  a  day  or  two  ago.  I  hope  to  send  yoi^| 
some  of  my  reports  on  the  Punjab  prisons  shortly.  Should  I  not  be 
able  to  do  so  before  I  leave  this  coimtry,  I  hope  to  send  them  on  my 
return  to  India,  I  start  for  India  very  early  next  year,  and  my 
address  will  then  be  Lahore,  Punjab,  East  Indies. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

A.  M.  DALLAS 
Dr.  E.  a  Wines. 
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7.  Fbom  Mons.  O.  Despaty,  Assistant  Imperial  Procureur  of  the 
Tribunal  of  Eeims. 

[Translation.] 

Eheims,  March  19,  1870. 
Sir^ — I  am  snre  that,  in  your  character  of  secretary  of  the  New 
York  prison  association,  all  questions  belonging  to  the  improvements 
U)  be  introduced  into  the  penitentiary  systems  of  different  states,  as 
well  as  to  the  administration  of  criminal  justice,  must  have  interest 
for  yon.    I,  therefore,  ask  you  to  be  pleased  to  accept  for  yourself, 
and  to  present  to  the  great  prison  association  of  New  York,  a  work 
which  I  have  just  published  on  a  judicial  institution,  which  has  ren- 
dered important  services  in  France,  as  regards  the  trial  of  malefactors 
and  the  antecedents  of  each  citizen,  viz. :  the  institution  oi  judlciul 
registers. 

The  honorable  author  of  this  institution,  the  leading  criminalist 
of  Prance,  Mr.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  with  whom  you  are  well 
acquainted,  communicated  to  you  last  year  an  essay  which  you  had 
requested  of  him  relating  to  this  matter  (the  criminal  register  in 
France).  My  work  gives  not  only  all  wliich  that  essay  contains,  but 
also  the  entire  organization  of  the  institution  in  France  and  otlier 
countries,  together  with  the  ordinances  and  decrees  regulating  the 
institution. 

I  have  thought  that  this  work,  which  I  have  prepared  with  the 
greatest  care,  with  the  view  of  making  known  to  all  nations  our 
French  system,  and  enabling  them  to  draw  from  it  whatever  of  good 
they  may  be  able  to  find  therein,  for  use  in  their  administration  of 
criminal  justice,  might  be  of  some  advantage  to  you.  I  venture, 
therefore,  to  commend  the  book  to  your  examination,  begging  you, 
at  the  same  time,  to  be  good  enough  to  explain  the  ideas  contained 
in  it  to  the  prison  association,  which,  I  am  aware,  is  at  present 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  the  antecedents  of  pereons  charged 
with  crime.  If  I  had  not  imposed  it  upon  myself  as  a  duty  not  to 
speak  of  the  author,  I  might  say  that  the  work  has  been  well 
received  in  France. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  sir,  the  expression  of  my  distinguishcd'regard. 

O.  DESPATY, 
Suhstitui  da  Procwreur  Imperial pres  Le  Trlhunal  de  Reims. 

P.  S.  —  Two  nations,  Italy  and  Portugal,  have  already  adoi)ted 
our  French  criminal  register.  If  all  nations  would  adopt  it,  we 
should  arrive  at  a  universal  repression,  in  the  highest  degree  salu- 
tary to  the  interests  of  society. 

rSen.  No.  5.]  15 
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8.  Fbom  Florence  Xightesoale. 

London,  May  2Sthy  1870. 

Sir  J  —  Since  I  wrote  the  inclosed,  I  have  received  your  second 
letter,  dated  May  9,  "  electing  "  me  a  "  corresponding  member  '*  of 
your  prison  association. 

I  cannot  make  up  my  mind  to  decline  the  kindness,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  honor  you  have  done  me,  and  of  the  great  interest 
which  I  take  in  your  most  important  subject  —  criminal  reforma- 
tion —  for  which,  after  all,  so  little  has  been  done  in  England. 

The  conquests  of  the  world  in  practical  science,  in  commerce  and 
manufactures,  in  means  of  communication,  have  been,  in  the  laat 
thirty  years,  those  of  giants.  Can  we  say  the  same  of  our  system 
of  government,  of  moral  and  social  science,  of  education,  of  our 
management  of  paupers  and  criminals  ? 

But  I  must  again  express  my  hope  that,  if  I  accept  the  honor  you 
have  done  me,  you  will  kindly  remember  how  overweighted  I  am; 
and  that,  as  a  ^^ corresponding^^  member,  I  am,  from  sad  necessity, 
almost  useless. 

Pray,  convey  my  earnest  thanks  to  your  association,  and  believe 
me,  sir,  ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  KIGHTDfGALK 
The  Rev'd  E.  C.  Wines,  D.  D. 
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IX.    REPORT   OF  THE   STATE  COJ^IMISSION  ON 

PRISON  LABOR. 

The  following  concurrent  resolution  was  passed  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  at  its  last  session,  to  wit : 

Resolved  (if  the  assembly  concur),  That  a  commission,  to  consist 
of  three  citizens,  be  appointed  by  the  governor  (with  power  to 
visit  the  state  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  state, 
and  send  for  persons  and  papers),  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  ex- 
amine and  consider  the  whole  question  of  prison  labor  in  its 
relation  to  free  labor,  and  report  to  the  legislature,  within  ten 
days  from  the  beginning  of  its  next  session,  what  legislation,  if 
any,  relating  thereto,  is,  in  their  judgment,  necessary  and  expe- 
dient :  Provided^  that  no  compensation  shall  be  made  to  the  mem- 
bers of  this  commission,  other  than  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
while  engaged  in  the  performance  of  .the  duty  hereby  laid  upon 
them. 

The  undersigned,  having  had  the  honor  to  be  appointed  by  his 
excellency  Gov.  Hoffman,  commissioners  under  the  above  resolu- 
tion, have  examined  and  considered  the  matter  thus  referred  to 
them,  and  have  agreed  upon  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  undersigned  deem  it  expedient  to  offer  a  brief  recital  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  creation,  by  the  legislature,  of  tlie 
present  commission.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  the  mechanics 
and  workingmen  of  the  state  have  felt  that  an  undue  competition 
existed  between  prison  labor  and  free  labor,  to  the  prejudice  and 
detriment  of  the  latter.  The  result  of  this  conviction  on  their 
part  has  been  repeated  petitions  to  the  legislature  for  relief.  In 
the  legislative  session  of  1868,  a  bill  passed  the  assembly  haviug 
this  object  in  view;  but  was  defeated  in  the  senate.  In  18G9  no 
action  appears  to  have  been  had  in  either  branch  of  the  legislature 
on  the  subject  of  prison  labor.  In  1870  the  assembly  passed 
another  bill,  relating  to  this  matter,  but  the  senate  again  refused 
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its  concurrence.     The  bill  was  framed,  and  intended,  to  accomplish 
the  following  ends,  to  wit : 

1.  To  abolish  the  contract  system  of  labor  in  the  state  prisouSy 
and  in  all  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  state. 

2.  To  prohibit,  in  these  several  classes  of  institutions,  the  manu- 
facture of  all  articles  other  than  such  as  are  either  exclusively  im- 
ported from  foreign  countries,  or  such  as  may  least  conflict  with  the 
mechanics  of  the  state. 

3.  To  forbid  the  sale,  at  prices  less  than  their  fair  market  value, 
of  all  goods  manufactured  in  the  several  prisons,  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories  of  the  state. 

3.  To  change  the  character  of  the  several  penitentiaries  and 
reformatories,  making  them  state  instead  of  local  institutions,  by 
requiring  them  to  pay  their  earnings  into  the  treasury  of  the  state, 
and  the  state  annually  to  appropriate  such  sums  as  may  be  needed 
to  carry  on  their  manufacturing  and  business  operations. 

The  senate,  regarding  the  legislation  proposed  by  the  assembly 
bill,  the  main  features  of  which  we  have  outlined  above,  as  too 
sweeping  and  radical  to  be  safely  inaugurated  without  further 
light,  and  a  more  careful  study  of  its  bearings  and  probable  conse- 
quences, and  declining  either  to  adopt  or  reject  the  assembly  bill, 
instituted,  by  means  of  a  joint  resolution,  the  extended  examina- 
tions and  inquiries,  of  which  the  undersigned  w^re  constituted 
agents  by  appointment  of  the  governor,  and  whose  results  we  pro- 
pose to  embody  in  the  present  report. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  proposed  labor,  we  beg  to 
be  indulged  in  a  remark,  not  absolutely  required  of  us,  at  least  in 
this  stage  of  our  report,  and  yet  we  think  not  improper,  and  pos- 
sibly not  unimportant,  to  be  submitted  just  here.  The  governor 
has  so  constituted  the  commission  that  both  the  working  men  and 
those  who  have  heretofore  been  understood  to  be  opposed  to  their 
views  are  fairly  represented  upon  it.  And  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
here  frankly  avow  the  conviction  that  each  party  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  misinterpreted  the  views  and  actions  of  the  other.  On 
the  one  side  the  worting  men  have  been  misunderstood  as  being 
opposed  to  all  industrial  and  skilled  labor  in  prisons  and  reforma- 
tories ;  and,  on  the  other,  their  assumed  antagonists  have  been  no 
less  misunderstood  as  opposing  all  just  and  iair  dealing  toward 
mechanics,  so  far  as  the  question  of  prison  labor  is  concerned.  K 
nothing  further  comes  of  this  commission  than  the  removal  of  these 
irritating  errors  and  prejudices,  and  the  prevention  thereby  of  the 
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mutual  criminations  to  Avliicli  they  are  apt  to  give  rise,  a  material 
benefit  will  have  been  accomplished  by  it.  But  we  trust  tliat  the 
good  done,  and  to  be  done,  by  our  labors,  does  not,  and  will  not, 
stop  here.  We  indulge  the  hope,  that,  as  the  result  of  our  confer- 
ences and  inquiries,  we  shall  come  to  a  better  understanding,  and 
BO  be  both  inclined  and  enabled  to  combine  our  efforts,  and  make 
them  effective  in  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  refomi  in  the 
prison  system  of  our  state  as  shall  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties,  be- 
cause promotive  of  the  interests  of  all ;  a  reform  which  shall  make 
of  OUT  adult  as  well  as  our  juvenile  prisons  real  reformatories,  and 
which,  returning  their  imnates  to  society  honest  and  industrious 
citizens,  shall  put  an  end  to,  or  at  least  materially  diminish,  the 
drain  upon  the  resources  and  prosperity  of  the  state,  occasioned  by 
their  former  spoliations. 

The  commissioners  visited  all  the  institutions  referred  to  in  the 
joint  resolution  under  which  they  received  their  appointment  — 
fourteen  in  number,  some  of  them  more  than  once  —  and  spent  not 
less  than  six  weeks  in  taking  testimony,  holding,  during  much  of 
that  time,  three  sessions  a  day.  They  examined,  orally,  ninety-six 
witnesses.  But,  besides  this,  they  sent  out  circular  letters,  con- 
*taining  each  sundry  interrogatories,  deemed  suitable  to  the  class 
addressed,  and  likely  to  elicit  valuable  infonnation  or  opinions. 
These  circulars  were  directed,  first,  to  the  boards  of  inspectors  and 
managers  of  the  several  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  in  Kew 
York ;  second,  to  the  heads  of  a  number  of  the  leading  prisons 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  state ;  and  third,  to  a  few  prominent 
citizens  of  the  state,  —  asking  their  opinion,  as  business  men,  on  one 
or  two  important  points  involved  in  the  investigation  with  which 
they  are  charged.  We  received  five  answers  to  the  first-named 
of  these  circulars ;  seven  to  the  second ;  and  ten  to  the  third. 
Thus  have  we  been  aided  in  our  inquiries  in  the  way  of  statements 
of  fact,  or  opinion,  or  both,  by  one  hundred  and  ten  different  indi- 
viduals, and  by  five  boards  in  their  oflicial  capacity.  Of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  personally,  three  were  inspectors  and  two  wardens 
of  state  prisons ;  two  were  physicians,  one  a  chaplain,  one  a  clerk, 
and  one  a  principal  keeper  of  ditto ;  one  an  ex-warden  of  ditto ; 
seven  were  superintendents  of  penitentiaries  and  work-houses; 
four  were  superintendents  of  reformatories;  four  were  managers 
and  five  employees  of  penitentiaries  and  reformatories ;  twenty- 
three  were  contractors,  or  their  agents ;    tliirty-three  were  median- 
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ies  and  workingineD  ;  four  were  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  boot& 
and  shoes ;  and  seven  were  individuals  that  cannot  be  classified. 

The  names  of  the  most  of  the  witnesses  examined  will  be  a  snf- 
dcieat  guaranty  of  the  value  of  their  testimony.  The  l>oard6  of 
insy»ectors  and  managers,  speaking  officially,  must,  as  a  matter  of 
eour?e,  be  regarded  as  unimpeachable  in  their  detail  of  facts, 
though  their  opinions,  being  fallible  like  those  of  other  men,  may, 
e<jually,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  contested,  with  entire  respect 
both  for  their  judgment  and  their  persons.  The  prison  officers  out 
of  the  state,  who  have  favored  the  commission  with  statements, 
are,  without  exc^eption,  men  of  large  observation  and  experience 
in  the  management  of  prisons,  and  what  they  say  is  entitled  to 
consideration  accordingly.  Among  the  business  men  who  have 
expres^sed  their  judgment  on  two  vital  points  of  prison  manage- 
ment, in  reference  to  which  that  class  of  persons  are  most  compe- 
tent to  form  and  express  a  reliable  opinion,  will  be  recognized 
names  not  surpassed  in  eminence  and  weight  in  this  or  any  other 
country. 

Such,  then,  are  the  circumstances  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
present  commission  :  such  the  nature  of  the  investigation  confided 
to  them ;  such  the  Si^ope  and  extent  of  their  inquiries ;  and  such 
the  witnes^^s  whv^iu  they  have  summoned  to  aid  them  in  their 
work.  They  now  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  analyzing  the 
mass  of  testiin.>ny  which  they  have  g:ithered,  and  of  setting  forth, 
as  brieriy  as  tliey  can  without  weakening  their  force,  the  conclu- 
sions, the  practical  les*^.»ns,  which,  in  their  judgment,  the  evidence 
warrants  and  supports. 

The  following  propositions  an?  believed  by  the  commissioners 
to  l>e  fairly  deJucihle  from,  and  fully  sustaindi  by,  the  evidence, 
as  taken  at  the  mouth  of  the  witnesses,  or  furnished  in  writing, 
and  hereto  appendeil.  The  ci^^mmissioners  will  feel  themselves 
relieved  fn>m  the  necessity  of  citing  at  any  great  length  from  the 
testimony,  :is  their  clerk  luis,  under  their  instractions*  prepared  an 
extendeil  index,  in  which,  tirst,  the  evidence  of  each  witness  will 
be  found  oarefiilly  analyzed,  an«l  t::e  substance  of  it  condensed  into 
the  T.rietVst  space  |v>ssiUe,  with  n^»ferences  that  will  enable  the 
reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the  full  text  of  the  evidence ;  and, 
so"':>ndly,  under  appropriate  headings,  will  l>o  found  set  down  all 
tliat  all  the  witnesses  have  testitic^.l  ^.ni  tliat  point,  with  the  necessary 
nrferens}e>  to  the  answers,  in  whi/a  their  statements  ap^^ear  !n  ejetenso. 
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I  The  contract  system  of  prison  l<Jthor  is  had^   aful  should  he 
abolished. 
The  evidence  taken  and  herewith  printed,  preponderates  greatly 
on  the  side  of  this  proposition.     Mr.  Gaylord  B.  Hnbbell,  a  vet- 
eran prison  officer,  a  man  of  wide  observation,  calm  judgment, 
and  remarkable  equipoise  in  his  entire  mental  and  moral  constitu- 
tion, testified,  and  gave  his  reasons  therefor  in  full,  that,  in  his 
opinion  —  the  result  of  long  and  careftil  study  —  the  contract  sys- 
tem tended  to  diminish  the  revenues  of  our  prisons,  had  a  demoral- 
izing eifect  upon  their  discipline,  and  operated  as  an  obstruction  to 
the  reformation  of  the  prisoners.     Mr.  Ross,  warden  of  Auburn 
prison,  and  for  many  years  a  contractor  in  the  prisons  of  New 
York  and  Canada,  gave  it  as  his  judgment  that  "  a  large  proportion 
of  the  pnnishments  are  due  to  the  contract  system ;"  and,  further, 
that  he  "looks  upon  it  as  being,  upon  the  whole,  obstructive  to 
the  reformation  of  the  convicts."     Chaplain  Shepherd,  of  the  same 
prison,  consiiiered  "  the  contract  system  to  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
reformation  of  the  prisoners."     Dr.  Dimon,  physician  at  Auburn, 
considered  the  contract  system  injurious  to  the  health  of  prisoners, 
and  believed  that  ^'  more  than  half  of  the  punishments  were  due 
to  it." 

Mr.  Levi  S.  Fulton,  now  superintendent  of  the  Rochester  house 
of  refuge,  but  for  eight  years  holding  the  same  position  in  the 
Monroe  county  penitentiary,  believed  "  the  contract  system,  as  it 
exists  in  most  of  our  penal  institutions,  to  be  injurious  to  their 
discipline."  Mr.  James  S.  Graham,  a  very  intelligent  witness,  who 
gave  evidence  before  the  commission,  both  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Rochester  house  of  refuge  and  as  a  work- 
ing man,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  How  does  the  contract  sys- 
tem affect  the  boys  in  the  house  of  refuge  ? "  said :  "  It  is  injurious 
to  their  morals ;  it  places  the  boys,  for  eight  or  ten  hours  a  day, 
onder  the  control  of  persons  wholly  irresponsible  to  the  officers 
of  the  institution;  on  the  representations  of  these  persons,  they 
are  liable  to  be  punished.  It  is  well  known  that  boys  disposed  to 
reform,  but  good  workers,  have,  through  the  reports  of  contractors, 
been  kept  in  lower  grades,  and  thus  their  discharge  has  been  hin- 
dered. The  contractors  also  hire  as  overseers  men  who  have  not, 
and  cannot  get,  recommendations  morally  or  socially.  The  boys 
know  they  are  earning  four  or  five  times  as  much,  sometimes,  as  is 
being  paid  into  the  house  for  them.     Some  contractors  never  notice 
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to  protract  a  V.'v's  s:ay  in  the  ins: Im: ion  for  the  benefit  of  his 
servijes,  which  woan-is  trie  l-jv's  sense  of  justioe,  and  makes  him 
dierish  very  reven^rful  feelings  towArd  the  o»>ntraetors'  foremen." 

Xo  dLreet  question  appears  to  hive  l-een  put  to  brother  Teliow, 
rector  of  the  Catholic  prorecrory  of  New  York,  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  contniot  system.  S:iH.  the  oommissio!iers  are  not  left  in  donbt 
in  reg-a^l  to  his  opinion  on  that  poir.:.  In  a  paper,  prepared  since 
his  examination,  for  a  prison   congress  in   Cincinnati,  he  gives 
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anphatic  expression  to  his  convictions  on  this  point  in  the  follow- 
ing words :  "  We  have  never  countenanced  the  contract  system,  by 
which  the  inmate  is  sunk  to  a  condition  next  to  that  of  slavery." 

The  tliree  state  prison  inspectors,  Messrs.  McNeil,  Scheu  and 
Min,   declared    their   judgment    to    be    as  follo^vs:    That  the 
management  of  the  labor  of  Clinton  prison  by  the  state  has  been 
no  more  successful,  financially,  than   has  that  of  Sing  Sing  and 
Anbum  prisons  through   contractors;   and  that  they  would  not 
&vor  committing  the  management  of  the  industries  of  our  state 
prisons   to  their  wardens,  so  long  as   they  remained  subject  to 
removal    on    political    grounds.      ^Nevertheless,   they   refused    to 
express  a  positive  opinion  favoring  the  permanent  continuance  of 
the  contract  system,  and  would  only  declare  themselves  in  favor 
of  its   continuance,  ^^ufitU  some  better  system   should   be  fully 
developed ; "  an  opinion  in  which  the  commissioners  concur  with- 
out reserve. 

The  judgment  of  the  workingmen  will  have  such  weight  with 
the  members  of  the  legislature  and  with  others  as  it  is  entitled  to ; 
but  it  was  unanimous,  and  very  decided  in  opposition  thereto.  So 
&T  as  their  knowledge  extended,  they  believed  it  injurious  to  the 
prisoners ;  but  they  were  positive,  without  exception,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  an  injury  to  themselves. 

Not  all,  however,  of  the  hundred  and  odd  witnesses  examined 
by  the  commissioners  concur  in  their  views  as  to  the  contract 
system  with  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  has  been  cited  above. 
All,  indeed,  admit  that  where  contractors  are  permitted  to  become 
a  power  in  a  prison,  and  especially  where  their  power  reaches  to 
the  extent  of,  in  eflect,  controlling  its  management,  nothing  could 
well  be  more  prejudicial  than  such  a  system  to  all  the  true  ends 
of  prison  discipline.  But  several  of  the  witnesses  expressed  the 
belief  that,  where  the  contract  system  is  kept  well  in  hand  by  the 
prison  authorities,  it  is  the  best  labor  system  for  income,  and  not 
objectionable  in  other  respects.  We  cannot  cite  the  testimony 
of  all  on  this  point  in  full,  but  those  who  w^ish  to  consult  it  can 
readily  do  so  by  referring  to  the  index,  which  follows  the  minutes 
of  evidence. 

It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the  house  of  refuge  on  Kandall's 
island.     The  conmiissioners  regard  it  as  due  alike  to  the  authori- 
ties of  the   refuge  and  the  position  which   they  themselves  feel 
constrained  to  take  on  the  present  question,  that  they  go  some- 
16 
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what  into  detail  on  the  evidence  relating  to  the  contract  sjst^^m 
as  it  exists  in  that  institution.  The  evidence  of  Mr.  Jones,  the 
superintendent,  in  answer  to  several  questions  put  to  him,  was  to 
this  eflect :  "  I  certainly  do  not  think  tliat  the  common  objection 
against  the  contract  system  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions^ 
that  it  is  adverse  to  their  pecuniary  interests,  is  applicable  to  this 
institution."  "  It  has  no  unfavorable  influence  on  the  discipline  of 
the  house."  "  Holding,  as  we  do,  the  whole  matter  in  our  hands, 
it  cannot  prove  detrimental  to  the  reformation  of  the  persons  sub- 
jected to  it." 

Mr.  Oliver  S.  Strong,  president  of  the  board  of  managers,  testi- 
fied as  follows:  "The  contract  system  was  established  in  the 
beginning,  as  the  best  means  of  saving  us  from  an  outlay  of 
capital,  from  incurring  bad  debts,  from  the  depreciation  of  values, 
and  from  being  subjected  to  the  fluctuations  of  the  market.  In 
order,  however,  that  there  should  be  no  undue  influence  or  thwart- 
ing of  our  purposes  for  the  good  of  the  inmates,  the  form  of  our 
contract  was  so  made  that  the  control  of  the  inmates  should  not  be 
at  all  exercised  by  the  contractors,  either  as  to  their  hours  of  labor, 
the  amount  of  their  tasks,  or  their  moral  conduct.  No  contractor 
has  ever  been  allowed  to  continue  in  the  institution  a  moment, 
after  it  was  found  that  either  the  character  of  the  labor  or  his  mode 
of  carr\^ing  out  his  contract  was  prejudicial  to  either  the  moral  or 
physical  welfare  of  the  inmates.  In  fact,  we  have  always  sought 
for  those  forms  of  labor  which  were  best  adapted  to  their  age  and 
their  capacity.  Frequently  propositions  have  been  made  by  con- 
tractors to  the  board  of  managers,  to  pay  higher  prices  for  the  labor 
of  the  inmates,  provided  that  the  board  would  stipulate  that  the 
children  should  remain  for  a  fixed  period  after  they  had  attained 
considerable  skill  in  the  trade  in  which  they  had  been  instructed. 
To  this  our  reply  has  invariably  been  that  every  inmate  should  be 
discharged  whenever  our  system  of  discipline  had  attained  the 
objects  sought,  viz. :  his  reformation,  and  the  instilling  a  desire  for 
a  better  life." 

There  were  also  examined  as  witnesses,  Mr.  Steele,  an  overseer 
in  the  institution;  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Barber,  contractor's  fore 
men;  and  Mr.  Riley  and  Mr.  Dimock,  contractor's  instructon?. 
The  general  drift  of  the  testimony  given  by  these  gentlemen,  to 
far  as  it  related,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  contract  system,  was 
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at  least  not  against  it ;  but  it  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  cite 
extracts  from  their  evidence. 

Mr.  Crowne,  formerly  employed  by  the  shoe  contractor,  Mr. 
Whitehonse,  as  an  instructor  in  ihe  house  of  refuge ;  Mr.  Krick 
and  Mr.  Feldman,  employed  by  him  as  workmen ;  Mr.  Coffin, 
employed  by  him  as  book-keeper  there ;  and  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
employed  by  him  in  his  outside  manufactory  —  all  gave  evidence 
relating  to  the  working  of  the  contract  system  in  the  refuge.  Mr. 
Feldman's  testimony,  which  was  the  most  damaging,  the  commis- 
sioners consider  as  rebutted  and  set  aside — at  least  as  regards  the 
boy  who,  he  testified,  had  died  in  consequence  of  punishments 
received  —  by  the  depositions  of  subsequent  witnesses,  particu- 
larly by  that  of  superintendent  Jones,  on  being  recalled  and  re- 
examined. 

As  to  the  other  witnesses :  To  the  question,  "  What  do  you 
consider  the  effect  of  the  contract  system,  as  carried  on  in  the 
house  of  refuge,  on  the  boys'  moral  character  ? "  Mr.  Crowne,  who 
had  been  contractor's  instructor  there  for  two  years,  said:  "I 
believe  it  to  bo  very  injurious.  When  a  boy  is  punished 
for  failing  in  his  task,  or  for  doing  what  he  could  not  help, 
it  arouses  a  feeling  of  revenge,  which,  I  believe,  the  boys  cher- 
ish till  manhood.  I  have  often  heard  boys  say  that,  if  they 
could  meet  their  keeper  outside,  they  would  murder  him ;  and, 
that  they  would  lie  in  wait  for  their  'boss'  and  'get  square' 
with  him.  So  I  think  it  hardens  the  boys'  hearts.  As  far 
as  moral  training  is  concerned,  there  is  none  of  it  in  the 
shop,  and  whatever  they  receive  elsewhere  is  apt  to  be  neu- 
tralized when  they  come  into  the  shop.  I  have  frequently 
heard  the  contractors'  foremen  swear  in  the  presence  of  the  boys, 
the  effect  of  which  I  believe  to  be  bad  every  way."  Mr.  Crowne 
farther  testified,  that  he  considered  the  boys  overtasked ;  that  he 
had  often  known  them  to  be  whipped  for  not  completing  their 
stents ;  that  he  had  seen  keepers,  on  the  complaint  of  instructors, 
strike  boys  so  hard  as  to  produce  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  lay 
them  flat  on  the  floor ;  that  he  had  frequently  known  boys  to  come 
back  from  the  whipping  closet  with  red  stripes  on  their  backs, 
which  were  visible  through  the  holes  in  their  shirts,  and  that  it 
was  a  common  saying  among  the  boys,  "  you'll  get  the  stars  and 
stripes  ;  "  that  he  had  seen  instructors,  "  when  a  keeper  was  around, 
and  he  dared  not  strike,  tread  on  the  boys'  bare  toes  (they  wearing 
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iristruetors,  i^e warding  them  therefor  wit 


BO  shoes  in  summer)  so  as  to  cause  them  to  iquirm  all  round ; 
that,  from  the  matmer  in  which  they  are  obliged  to  act  in  order 
advance   tlje   contractor's   interest,   his   iiietructoi^   are   compcll 
to  be  very  eeliish ;  that  he  himsejf  had  been  told  by  a  contractor^ 
agent,  that  he  did  not  report  his  boys  and  get  them  whipped 
ot\en  enough,  tims  failing  to  get  work  enough  out  of  them ;  aa< 
that,  as  regards  the  moral   character  of  the   instructors,  he   h; 
known  some  of  them  to  teach  small  boySj  employed  as  runners, 
Bteal  leather  from  other 
a  cake  or  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter. 

We  cannot  afford  space  to  cite  from  the  ntlier  witnesses  named ; 
but  the  tenor  of  their  testimony  was  to  the  same  general  effect^ 
will  be  seen  by  referring  to  it  as  printed  In  full  in  the  minutes  o^ 
evidence. 

Mr.  Whitehouse,  the  shoe  contractor  at  the  liouse  of  refuge,  w 
examined  as  a  witness,  and,  among  other  statements  made  l>y  hi 
he  said,  in  answer  to  the  question  whether  he  employed  skill 
workmen  in  the  house  of  refuge,  that  be  had  seventy-live  such 
work  there,  the  aggregate  of  whose  weekly  compensation,  as  showi 
by  his  pay-roll,  was  5^1,300. 

The  commissioners  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  —  and  it  is  a  grcj 
pleasure   to   tliera   to  bear  this  testimony  —  that  the  New  Yor 
house  of  refuge  is  doing  a  noble  work  for  God  and  humanity,  in 
the  rescue  and  salvation  of  vicious  and  criminal  children,  and  th 
its   managers   and   superintendent   are  gentlemen   of  the  higher 
honor  atid  integrity,  who  are  as  unscltishly  and  generously,  as  the; 
are  zealously  and  earaestly,  devoted  to  their  work.     But  we  have 
just  as  little  doubt,  from  all  the  evidence  before  us,  and  from  th( 
best  consideration  we  have  been  able  to  give  to  the  whole  sulvj 
that  the  contract  system  is,  here  as  elsewhere,  an  obstruction  to  t 
design  of  changing  bad  men  and  bad  boys  into  good  ones, 
single  fact,  as  to  which  there  can  be  neither  doubt  nor  denial, 
to  our  apprehension,  decisive  of  this  question ;  it  is,  that  the  coi 
ti'actor  has   a  promiscuous   outside   element  of  seventy-livc    met 
introduced  and  diitused  among  these  live  hundred  or  six  hundrc 
boys,  who  have  been  sent  there  for  their  already  ^dcious  or  criminal 
practices,  and  needing,  therefore,  for  their  refonnation,  to  be  sursH 
romided  with  the  purest  influences  that  can  by  any  possibility  ba^l 
obtained,  with  as  few  as  may  be  of  an  obstructive  character.     But 
what  is  the  character  of  these  men  ?    It  is  in  evidence  that  the 
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tests  of  their  fitness  to  be  admitted  into  the  institution  are  very 
slight,  since,  according  to  the  testimony  of  superintendent  Jones, 
thej  are  received  "  usually  on  the  recommendation  of  other  men 
employed  here ; "  which,  we  take  it,  is  little  less  than  throwing 
the  door  wide  open  to  all  comers.  This  impression  is  confirmed 
by  other  testimony,  offered  on  the  pir:  of  th3  in^t'tiitlon  itse'f, 
to  the  effect  that  quite  a  number  of  them  have  been  dismissed  for 
smuggling  tobacco  into  the  house  for  the  use  of  the  boys,  and  for 
other  improprieties;  while  a  still  greater  number,  no  doubt,  have 
concealed  their  misdeeds  and  retained  their  places.  The  commis- 
sioners themselves  are  able  to  attest  from  their  own  knowledge, 
that  some,  at  least,  of  the  present  employes  are  unfit  to  mingle 
with  the  inmates  of  the  refuge.  It  happened  to  them,  on  one 
occasion,  while  prosecuting  their  inquiries,  that,  in  leaving  the 
island,  they  crossed  the  East  river  in  the  same  row-boat  with 
twenty-fiive  to  thirty  of  the  contractors'  men ;  and,  on  disembark- 
ing, these  latter,  for  some  distance,  followed  them  closely  on  the 
sidewalk.  It  was  plain  from  their  conversation,  that,  at  least  to 
some  of  them,  the  language  of  profanity  was  no  unaccustomed 
form  of  speech;  and  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that,  when  the 
habit  is  so  fastened  upon  them  as  to  make  itself  apparent  in  the 
nnimpassioned  moments  of  friendly  intercourse,  they  would  re- 
strain themselves  in  the  presence  of  those  boys,  under  the  provoca- 
tions which,  from  time  to  time,  cannot  fa,il  to  arise  either  from 
their  dullness  or  their  pen^ersity. 

In  the  following  paragraphs,  the  commissioners  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood that  they  have  no  special  reference  to  the  New  York  house 
of  refuge.  Their  remarks  are  directed  to  the  contract  system 
generally  ;  but  more  particularly  as  practiced  in  our  state  prisons. 

One  of  the  most  pregnant  counts  in  the  general  indictment 
framed  against  the  contract  system  in  prisons  and  reformatories  is 
this  very  fact  of  the  introduction,  through  it,  into  these  institu- 
tions, and  their  diffusion  among  the  inmates,  as  superintendents 
and  helpers  of  their  labor,  of  strangers,  outsiders,  who  are  employed 
by  the  contractors  as  agents,  accountants,  foremen,  trade-instruct- 
ors, and  even  ordinary  laborers ;  men  utterly  without  responsi- 
bility, and,  therefore,  with  no  sense  of  it  and  no  pressure  from  it ; 
men  selected  usually  with  little  regard  to  their  moral  character, 
and  often  without  morals ;  men  who  do  not  hesitate  to  smuggle 
tobacco,    liquor,  yellow-covered  literature,  and   other   contraband 
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artides  into  tbc  iustihitions,  and  sell  tliem  to  the  iomates  at  IC 
200,  300  per  cent  above   tlieir  market  value;  men  whose  influenc 
is  ofteuer  evil  than  good,  and  who  are  much  more  likely  to  ec 
nipt  than  to  reform  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

Anotlier  er>init  in  the  indictment  an^ainst  the  coutract  systeiti 
that  it  has  a  demoralizing  and  corrupting  eftect  through  the  givii 
and  receiving  of  bribes  in  some  form  or  other.     The  eoinmis^iiii 
ers,  not  douliting  the  existence  of  this  practice,  and   as    little  it 
perniciouB  inJiueneej  had  put  to  several  witnesses   a  question  d^ 
signed  to  bring  it  out  and    make  it  patent ;  but  none  had  kiiowi 
few  had  heard,  of  siieli  a  thing.     At  length,  in  examining  one  « 
the  eontraetorB  at  Sing  Sing  —  Mr*  Keller  —  the  tact  came  out  h 
cidentally,  wlien  we  were  neither  in  pursuit  nor  expectation  of  sue 
a  revelation.     Mr.  Keller  wiis  explaining  that   the  ^>er  diet?i  paiJ 
for  tie  men  did  not  represent  all  the  money  whose  payment  was 
involved  in  the  taking  of  a  prison  contract,  when  he  said :    '^  As  fiM^H 
as  om*  knowledge  of  the  management  of  Sing  Sing  prison  goes^  i^^ 
is  very  loose.     We  have  been  obliged,  in  order  to  get  our  work 
done  at  all,  to  do  things  wOn*ch  we  knew   were  contrary  to  goc 
discipline,  and  which  we  would  not  have  done  had  the  discipline 
been  good.     We  were  obliged  to  pay  every  convict  in  our  emplojj 
sometliing  over  and  above  what  we  paid  on  the  contract ;  and 
besides  this,   w^ere   compelled  to  pay   the   keepers  from  six  doll 
lars  to  ten  dollars  per  month,  in  order  to  advance  our  interesta 
All  the  coHiractors  have  to  do  this,     AVe  did  not  expect  to  ha^ 
to  do  it,  and  felt  that  it  ought  not  to  be  done,  but  had  to  do  it, 
see  our  interests  suffer.     xVs  a  fiu'ther  instance  of  the  laxity  of  dia 
cipline   there  —  I  know    that   any   convict   who  has   friends  an4 
money  can  have  every  comfort  that  he  wants." 

The  commissioners  in  cl using  this  part  of  their  review  of  the 
evidence,  would  invite  the  special  attention  of  the  legislature  t^jH 
the  very  important  evidence  of  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  iu 
which  he  shows,  by  a  copions  array  of  statistical  tables,  covering 
the  history  of  the  state  prisons  for  twenty-three  years,  what  an  ntter 
tail  lire,  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  contract  system  haj=^  been 
in  those  institutions.  Many  of  the  tacts  brought  ont  by  hir 
are  not  only  striking  but  startling,  and  are  well  calculated,  not  onlj 
to  arrest  the  attention,  but  to  engage  the  study,  of  the  legislatur 
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II.  The  industries  of  a  prison^  as  well  as  its  discipline^  ougld^  ordir 
narily^  to  he  managed  by  its  head. 

This  proposition  follows  from  the  preceding,  by  a  logic  so  inex- 
orable, that  the  commissioners  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
interrogate  their  witnesses,  to  any  great  extent,  in  regard  to  it. 
But  a  similar  investigation,  conducted,  in  1866,  by  the  prison  asso- 
ciation through  sworn  witnessess,  elicited  abundant  testimony,  in 
the  shape  of  opinions,  from  competent  witnesses  —  experienced 
and  able  prison  superintendents  —  in  support  of  the  proposition. 
Mr.  Hnbbell,  a  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  a  competent  head  could  manage  the  industries  of  a  prison 
much  more  to  the  advantage  of  the  State  and  the  convicts  than  is 
possible  under  the  contract  system.  Mr.  David  L.  Seymour,  also 
a  former  warden  of  Sing  Sing,  of  large  business  experience  and 
capacity,  was  of  the  same  belief  Gen.  Pilsbury,  of  the  Albany 
Penitentiary,  expressed  the  opinion  that,  in  a  financial  point  of 
view,  the  management  of  the  industries  by  a  competent  warden 
would  be  the  most  successful ;  and  he  stated  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
while  he  was  warden  of  Connecticut  state  prison,  the  industries 
had  been  managed  part  of  the  time  by  himself,  and  part  of  the 
time  through  contractors,  and  that  his  management  of  them  had 
been,  financially,  the  greatest  success. 

The  same  opinion  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Brockway,  of  Michigan ; 
Mr.  Rice,  of  Maine;  and  Mr.  Cordier,  of  Wisconsin,  —  all  of  them 
peraons  of  great  intelligence  and  extensive  prison  experience. 
The  three  gentlemen  last  named  themselves  managed  the  indus- 
tries of  the  prisons  severally  under  their  charge.  Mr.  Cordier's 
prisoners  —  those  of  them  engaged  on  productive  labor  —  averaged 
11.36  a  day,  a  sum  larger  by  more  than  a  third  than  is  paid  by 
contractors  in  any  prison  in  the  United  States,  and  more  than 
double  the  general  average  throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Rice, 
with  an  average  of  prisoners  not  exceeding  one  hundred,  has  not 
only  paid  all  expenses,  but,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years, 
has,  for  the  last  eight  years,  earned  an  annual  surplus  of  $2,000  to 
$3,000.  But  the  most  remarkable  financial  results  have  been  ob- 
tained under  Mr.  Brockway's  management.  He  is  at  the  head  of  a 
mere  house  of  correction,  a  prison  for  misdemeanants,  whose  aver- 
age terms  of  sentence  are  less  than  90  days,  and  with  an  average 
number  of  prisoners  of  less  than  300 ;  and  yet  the  income  from  the 
labor  of  the  inmates  not  only  meets  all  expenses  of  every  kind,  but 
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leaves  a  clear  profit  to  the  institution  of  §15,000  to  $20,000  a  year. 
Here  we  have  not  mere  opinion^  but  faMs^  which  show  —  and  that 
beyond  all  dispute  or  cavil  —  that  the  industries  of  a  prison  may  be 
successfully  managed  by  its  head. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  profits  of  contractors,  at  least  of  those 
who  are  good  business  men,  are  very  large.  The  eWdence  taken 
by  the  present  commis.<ion  affords  abundant  proof  of  this.  Mr. 
John  Stewart,  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors  for  Monroe 
county,  stated  to  the  commission  thiit,  three  years  ago,  in  the  dift- 
charge  of  his  duty  as  supen'isor,  he  set  himself  to  study  the  came 
of  the  annual  deficit  of  the  penitentiary  of  that  county.  The  con- 
tractor paid  the  county  just  $11,000  for  the  labor  of  eighty  men 
at  shoe-making  for  a  whole  year ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  him- 
self, being  in  charge  of  a  gang  of  twenty  men  at  the  same  busineBS, 
was  paid  by  his  employer  §9,000,  as  the  result  of  their  earnings  for 
nin^  months.  lie  then  tested  the  matter  in  another  way.  He 
ascertained  that  four  pairs  of  shoes  of  a  certain  quality  cost  the 
contractor  fifty  cents,  while  the  same  number  of  pairs,  of  the  same 
kind  and  quality  of  work,  cost,  when  made  by  outside  labor,  §1.76; 
so  that,  to  cite  the  witness'  own  words,  "  the  county  was  receiving 
only  about  one-third  as  much  for  the  men's  labor  as  it  should  have 
received." 

Mr.  Bryant,  a  machinist  of  Eochester,  who  was  employed  as 
overseer  for  nearly  a  year,  by  the  brush  contractor  in  the  Eoches- 
ter house  of  refuge,  testified,  that  his  employer  had  the  services  of 
ninety-six  boys,  and  that  himself  and  the  two  other  overseen 
"  figured  up  the  net  profits  of  the  contractor  to  be  at  least  §80  per 
day,"  nearly  a  dollar  to  each  boy.  He  said  that  this  calculation 
was  easily  made,  as  they  knew  the  precise  cost  of  the  hair,  wood 
and  labor. 

Mr.  Levi  S.  Fulton,  an  excellent  business  man,  told  the  commis- 
sion that  he  had  contracted  with  the  Onondaga  county  peniten- 
tiary for  110  men,  at  thirty  cents  a  day,  for  five  years.  He  had 
made  a  careful  calculation,  and  satisfied  himself  that  each  man 
would  earn  a  dollar  a  day  above  all  expenses,  except  the  thirty 
cents  to  be  paid  to  the  institution,  which  would  give  a  net  profit 
of  §70  a  day,  or  §21,000  a  year.  The  commissioners  are  satisfied 
that  Mr.  Fulton's  estimate  fell  below  rather  than  exceeded  the 
money  that  was  in  the  contract.     He  was   obliged   to   sell   out, 
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because  ot  the  failure  of  a  partner,  who  had  agreed  to  put  in  all 
the  machinery,  and  furnish  a  capital  of  $10,000. 

But  let  us  see  what  revelations  contractors  themselves  make  as 
to  their  profits.  Mr.  Clmrchill,  shoe  contractor  in  the  Monroe 
county  penitentiary,  testified  to  the  following  facts:  The  total 
amount  of  commercial  values  produced  by  his  prison  hands,  in 
1869,  was  $180,000 ;  cost  of  raw  material,  $120,000 ;  cost  of  prison  ^ 
labor,  $13,245 ;  cost  of  free  labor  in  prison  (overseers  and  instruct- 
ors), $8,400 ;  interest  on  capital  employed  ($40,000)  at  7  per  cent, 
$2,800.  Total  expenses,  $144,445,  which,  deducted  from  total 
values  produced,  leaves,  for  gross  profits,  $35,555.  Allowing  5  per 
cent  to  cover  bad  debts  and  expenses  of  selling — $9,000,  —  there 
would  still  be  left,  as  net  profits,  $26,555,  equal  to  a  fraction  over 
66  per  cent  on  the  capital  invested  in  the  business. 

Mr.  James  T.  Stewart,  shoe  contractor  in  the  Onondaga  county 
penitentiary,  testified  to  the  following  facts:  Total  commercial 
values  in  a  year,  $210,000  ;  cost  of  raw  material,  $147,000 ;  cost  of 
prison  labor,  $7,000;  cost  of  free  labor  (instructors),  $10,800;  in- 
terest on  capital  ($50,000),  $3,500.  This  gives  a  total  of  expenses  of 
$168,300,  and  a  gross  profit  of  $41,700.  Allowing  5  per  cent,  as 
before,  for  expenses  of  sale  and  loss  by  bad  debts,  we  have  a  net 
profit  of  $31,200,  equal  to  62  per  cent  of  the  capital  employed.  It 
is  now  apparent  why  the  commissioners  expressed  the  belief  that 
Mr.  Fulton  had  calculated  the  profits  of  his  contract  in  this  peni- 
tentiary too  low  rather  than  too  high.  Mr.  Stewart  has  but  eighty 
men,  and  his  clear  annual  profit  of  $31,000  gives  a  daily  profit  of 
a  little  more  than  one  dollar  from  each  prisoner. 

From  Mr.  Jaquith's  testimony  (of  the  firm  of  Jaquith  &  Reed, 
shoe  contractors  in  Auburn  prison),  it  appears  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed by  them  is  $35,000,  and  their  net  profits  $22,857— the 
profits  consequently  being  equal  to  65  per  cent  of  their  capital. 

The  most  extraordinary  profits  appear  to  be  realized  by  Samuel 
E.  Thompkins  &  Co.,  holding  a  contract  in  Sing  Sing  for  the 
manu&cture  of  saddles  and  saddlery  hardware.  Their  superin- 
tendent, Mr.  John  A.  Spence,  testified  that  the  capital  employed 
in  their  prison  business  was  from  $30,000  to  $35,000 ;  that  the 
total  of  commercial  values  produced  was  $130,000 ;  and  that  the 
cost  of  raw  material  was  about  $60,000.  He  said  that  their  con- 
tract called  for  one  hundred  men,  but  that  they  were  then  working 
one  hundred  and  thirty,  for  whom  they  were  paying  a  jper  diem  of 
17 
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fifty  cents.  Estimating  the  average  nnmber  at  one  bnndred  and 
fifteen,  the  cost  of  prigon  labor  for  the  year  would  be  $17,250. 
Supposing  the  cost  of  the  fi-ee  labor  to  be  eqoal  to  that  of  prison 
labor — a  very  high  estimate  —  and  eomiting  the  capital  at 
tSofiOOj  the  highest  figure  given,  we  have  this  result:  Total 
values  produced,  SiaOJJOO;  total  expenses  incurred,  $36,900; 
profits,  after  deducting  five  per  cent  for  bad  debts  and  co^t  of 
sales,  $26,600;  proportion  of  net  profits  to  capital  as  76  to  100; 
that  is  to  say,  an  annual  profit  exceeding  three-fourths  of  the  capi- 
tal employed. 

The  commissioners  desire  to  caU  attention  to  the  profits  realized 
by  Mr.  Whitehouse,  shoe  contractor  in  the  New  York  house  of 
refiige,  ftx>m  the  labor  of  the  boys  in  that  institution.  It  appears 
fi^m  the  testimony  oi  Mr.  Adams,  a  foreman  in  the  shoe  shop  of 
the  larger  boys,  that  the  standard  day's  work  for  the  boys  in  that 
division  is,  at  lasting,  forty  x^rs  of  shoes ;  and  firom  that  of  Mr* 
Steele,  an  overseer  in  the  shoe  shop  of  the  younger  boys,  that  the 
standard  task  for  the  boys  in  that  division  is,  at  the  same  businesB, 
thirty-three  pairs.  The  commissioners  desired  and  endeavored  to 
find  out  ftt)m  these  gentlemen  what  would  be  considered  a  fiur 
day's  work  for  a  man  outside ;  and  they  cannot  but  declare  them- 
selves not  wholly  satisfied  with  this  part  of  their  examination. 
Mr.  Adams  said  that  he  could  form  no  idea  of  what  a  man's  day's 
work  was,  but  explained  that  he  was  a  cutter,  and  had  worked  but 
little  at  making  shoes.  Mr.  Steele's  examination  upon  this  point 
was  as  follows : 

"  Q.  TVTiat  is  the  task  assigned  each  boy  ?  A.  At  lasting,  thirty- 
three  pairs;  at  nailing,  forty-seven  pairs;  at  heeling,  sixty-seven 
pairs.  The  boys  who  are  employed  at  sewed  work  are  tasked  just 
the  same. 

"  Q.  What  proportion  of  a  man's  day's  work  are  these  several 
tasks?    A.  I  do  not  know  what  is  considered  a  day's  work  outside. 

^Q.  Are  you  a  practical  shoemaker?    A.  lam. 

"Q.  Do  you  not,  then,  know  about  what  would  constitute  a 
man's  day's  work  in  the  several  departments  of  shoe-making  ?  A.  It 
has  been  so  long  since  I  worked  outside  that  I  do  not  know. 

"  Q.  Can  you  form  no  judgment  on  this  point  ?  A.  I  could  not, 
as  I  never  worked  on  a  team  outside." 

So  the  commissioners  were  obliged  to  seek  in  other  quarters  the 
information  which  these  witnesses  could  not  give  them.     From  the 
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teBtimony  of  eeveral  practical  shoe-makers,  they  learned  that  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  pairs  were  accomited  a  full  day's  work,  for  a 
•killed  workman  outside  at  lasting;  so  that,  taking  the  highest 
number  named  as  a  man's  day's  work,  the  larger  boys  in  the  refuge, 
it  appears,  do  two-thirds,  and  the  smaller  ones  more  than  half,  a 
day's  work  of  an  adult  workman.  This  evidence,  it  is  true,  relates 
to  lasting  alone ;  but,  in  the  further  comments  we  sliall  feel  called 
npon  to  make,  we  assume  that  about  the  same  proportions  are 
maintained  in  the  other  departments  of  shoe-making.  Mr.  White- 
house  informed  the  commissioners  that  he  employed  in  1869  a 
daily  average  of  575  to  600  boys,  which,  therefore,  we  will  place 
at  the  exact  number  of  587.  From  Mr.  Steele  we  learn  that  233 
of  these  belonged  to  the  division  of  younger  boys,  and,  of  course, 
the  remaining  354  must  have  been  of  tlie  class  of  older  boys.  It 
is  fiiir  to  assume,  therefore  —  and  we  think  the  estimate  moderate  — 
that  the  entire  number  employed  by  Mr.  Whitehouse  will  average, 
hr  300  days  in  the  year,  half  a  man's  day's  work  each.  This 
takes  off  one-fourth  from  the  standard  day's  work  of  the  larger 
boys,  and  one-tenth  from  that  of  the  smaller  ones — an  ample 
allowance,  as  it  appears  to  us,  for  apprenticeships,  sickness,  spoiled 
work,  etc.,  etc.  Yet,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  we  will  still 
further  throw  off  eighty-seven  boys,  counting  the  average  number 
in  the  employ  of  the  contractor  500,  and  giving  the  average  num- 
ber of  men's  day's  work  done  by  them  at  250.  And  what  result 
as  to  profits  from  their  labor  shall  we  have?  Mr.  Whitehouse 
told  the  commission  that  he  employed  about  seventy-five  outside 
hands  in  the  house  of  refuge,  and  paid  them  $1,300  per  week, 
which,  if  the  number  were  exactly  seventy-five,  would  make 
$17.34  each  per  week.  But  he  further  informed  us,  in  his  testimony, 
that  the  average  wages  of  his  outside  hands  was  about  $17  a 
week.  He  testified,  also,  that  he  paid  the  house  of  refuge  for  the 
Berviees  of  the  boys,  in  1869,  $41,493,  which  would  give  a  weekly 
average  of  $797.90 ;  equal,  counting  the  boys  as  250  men  —  a  very 
low  estimate. —  to  $3.19  a  week  each,  instead  of  $17.34,  which, 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  pays  his  outside  hands  who 
work  in  the  refuge.  Here,  then,  is  a  clear  weekly  profit  on  each 
of  the  equivalents  for  250  full  hands  —  due,  be  it  remembered,  to 
the  contract  system  alone  —  of  $14.15.  This  gives,  as  the  yearly 
profit  on  each,  $735.50,  or  an  aggregate  profit  on  the  whole 
of  $183,875,  which,  added  to  the  $41,493  paid  by  the  contractor 
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to  the  hoiiae  of  refuge,  makes  a  grand  total  of  annual  earnings 
the  boys  on  the  shoe  contract  alone  ^ — ^not  counting  the  girls  or  thi 
boys  on  the  wire  contract— of  $225,308;  nearly  twice  as  much 
the  entire  annual  expenses  of  the  institution.     We  put  it  to  all  fai 
minded  meUj  we  put  it  to  the  managers  themselves,  whether  the 
fihoe  contractor  on  Itaudairs  Island  pays  a  fair  price  for  the  labo] 
he   obtains  there  i     Would   any  private  person,    having   such   u 
amount  of  labor  to  dispose  of  for  his  individual  benefit,  sell  it 
such  a  price  J     It  is  not  (and  could  not  well  be)  in  evidence  —  but 
the  commissioners  were  assured  from  various  quarters — that,  ia 
the  thirteen  years  during  which  he  has  held  the  shoe  contract  o 
IlandalFs  Island,  the  contractor  has  built  up  a  large  fbitune  foi 
himself;   and  surely,  after  the  foregoing  statements,  nobody  will 
either  doubt  it  or  wonder  at  it. 

As  to  what  may  be  realized   from  the  labor  of  prisoners,  thi 
commissioner  propose  to  go,  for  a  moment,  outside  the  eviden 
taken  by  themselves  —  fur  we  are  not  advocates,  arguing  a  eiuj#i 
before  a  court,  but  students  of  social  economy,  instructed  by  thi 
legislature  to  make  certain  investigations  for  their  enlightenment  an 
that  of  the  public,  on  a  question  of  practical  legislation ;  on  w*hic! 
accoimt,  as  no  man*s  personal  rights  are  in  the  issue,  we  feel  nol 
only  warranted,  but  in  duty  bound,  to  gather  light  from  any  and' 
all  quartei-s  that  may  be  deemed  trustworthy.     So  judging  of  the) 
proprieties  and  obligations  of  our  position,  we  wish   to  call  thi 
atteutiou   of  the  legislature   to   certain  facts  connected  with   the 
financial  history  and  results  of  the  state  i)enitentiar^"  of  Kentucky, 
premising    that    the  labor  system    in    that  institution   has   ev< 
l>een  that  of  leasing  or  farming  out  the  prison  to  a  contractor  — 
sQch  contnictor  to  pay  a  stipulated  annual  bonus  to  the  state  by 
way  of  rental,  to  assume  all  charges  for  support,  to  conduct  the 
discipline  as  well  as  the  industries,  including  tlie  cost  of  under- 
officers,  and  then  make  all  he  could  out  of  the  labor  of  the  con- 
victs.    The  history-  of  that  penitentiary  has  been  written  by  Dr 
Wm,  C.  8  need,  for  many  years  its  medical  officer,  and  universally 
esteemed  in  Kentucky  a  trustworthy  reporter.     Dr.  Sneed  men 
tions  particularly   lour   contractoi^,   who,    after  paying  the   stat 
either  one-half  of  the  clear  profits,  or  a  rental  varying  trom  $6,000: 
to  1^12,000  a  year,  retired  each  with  an  ample  fortune,  at  the  end 
of  an  administration  of  from  five  to  ten  years.     We  do  not  men- 
tion this  labor  system  to  commend  it  — the  principle  of  the  j 
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objectionable  to  the  last  degree — yet  the  facts  stated  by  Dr.  Sneed 
diow  that  the  indnstries  of  a  prison  may  be  successfiilly  managed 
by  the  same  mind  that  presides  over  the  discipline. 

In  view  of  the  entire  detail  of  facts  given  imder  the  present  head 
of  their  report,  the  commissioners  ask,  in  all  seriousness,  whether 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  profits  might  not  be  made  for  the 
state  under  a  system  in  which  the  industries  of  our  prisons  should 
be  managed  by  their  wardens  or  superintendents?    We  admit  that 
this  cannot  be  done,  nor  any  approach  to  it  realized,  under  our 
existing  system,  in  which  the  heads  are  changed  every  two  or  three 
years,  and  not  only  every  chance  is  given,  but  every  inducement 
held  out,  to  peculation ;  but  it  surely  may  be  done  when  the  officers 
in  charge  are  men  of  competent  capacity,  of  unswerving  fidelity, 
and  permanent  in  their  positions,  so  that  not  only  is  there  furnished 
the  strongest  motive  to  integrity  and  a  zealous  discharge  of  duty, 
but  the   lights  of  experience  are  added  to  the  force  of  natural 
^dowments.     Is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  labor  of  the  pris- 
oners in  the  Monroe  county  penitentiary  should  put  two  dollars 
into  the  pockets  of  contractors  for  every  one  it  puts  into  the  treas- 
ury of  the  county  ?    Must  it  necessarily  be  that  the  contractor  at 
the  Onondaga  county  penitentiary  shall  put  a  full  dollar  into  his 
private  purse  for  every  thirty  cents  he  pays  to  the  county  ?     Must 
other  contractors,  in  other  prisons,  nearly  double  their  capital  year 
by  year,  while  the  state  receives  the  merest  dole  for  the  labor  by 
which  these  vast  profits  are  accumulated?     Is  it  a  necessity  — 
imperious  and  uncontrollable  —  that  the  contractor  on  Randall's 
Island  should  get  the  same  amount  of  labor  from  the  boys  in  the 
house  of  refuge  for  $3,19  that  he  has  to  pay  $17.34  for  to  outside 
hands  ?    We  do  not,  we  cannot,  believe  it.     If  such  be  indeed  the 
case,  if  the  human  family  can  supply  no  members  who  can  be 
intrusted,  as  the  agents  of  the  state,  with  the  industries  of  a  prison, 
in  the  assured  confidence  that  they  will  at  least  approximate  to  the 
fidelity  and  success  of  private  enterprise,  we  may  all  hang  our 
heads  in  shame  at  the  ineradicable  corruption  of  humanity,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  race  would  be  an  event  over  which  higher  and 
purer  orders  of  being  might  well  sing  pseans  of  rejoicing. 
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HL  I"*  *»^-'»^*J^V  management  of  the  industries  of  a  prison 
'^r'iir^it  experience  and  business  tact;  qualities  that  cam 
-  T'-;  f.>*?r/  only  by  long  practical  familiarity  with  such 
'wm*i*j9'rarnt, 

~  J*  i*"!!-/  *k't  h^  wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  a  prison  to 
-'.c    ii'i  i-^'jrtnent  of  its  headj  so  long  as  he  is  not  only  liable 
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disjJaced  on  every  transfer  of  power  from  one 
.'  r-:C  c^irty  to  another, 

..■■••  >.;  -1--  r-rfr;./  *f  the  industries  carried  on  in  our  state 

-.«»,.,  : ..;  -V />*:*/»/<;«/  changes  qfojicers  thereiuy  the  result 

.-  ;•  .  •»  ".-,  v-:r  in^jTj-irienced persons  are^for  the  mostparij 

■li    ■    r*"'..\  •':  ">''.'>7  if  unwise  and  unsafe  to  change  the 

^r-  ".   --■  ".:.^»^'  t-i/.V  ^/«t  system  of  govemm£tit  remains  what 

-*-  •  -.    .•  *.-•     V?  f  *•  .»j«f  wZ  change  of  the  labor  system 

'  •ir*-:r4  \  *r:rr  r-ijiuigemenf^  it  will  bean  essential 

;  .      .  .  "^  •  • '    '  '."^.-zt  ^\-l'.ti:'il  control  be  eliminated  from 

•  .-  -.   ..  .  -    -    •  /•  itKii'f  prisihts,  and  that  their  adminis- 

:r  ...  V  :V.:-^'f  j:/i-z  i'ej^  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  capable 
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*7'o  .vrr*-'-  *:;r'<?rs  -uive  irn.niped  these  four  propositions  together, 
x\s.:x'  •>!."  irt*  'r.riv.-drely  ivlated  to  each  other,  and  may  best  be 
.v;?>.i-^-'*a:  ■/•.  .••*?*. ::eoc:on.  So  tar  as  the  witnesses  were  interrogated 
!.•:%:•  :'*o  s^"«vr.*I  ivitits  eruUxlied  in  them  —  and  they  were  nearly 
fc'  '^^  •rc"r.'ir«tt\i  —  rh^'rt*  was*  if  not  absohite  unanimity  among 
tv-  V  i  ^v-v  voar  ;*vvr'Xich  to  it.  Indeed,  it  could  not  well  be 
,^'»^:-%t  v,^* :  :  r  :*/.o  ivii:::?  arSniu\l  by  the  propositions  are  so  nearly 
A  -'x-  ".«:"•%*  v*J"  *\v^?n>*  ik^  ?<»lt-ovidont  and  seli-evidencing,  that,  in 
%*  ''v'.:i?>.v.:\  a::^*  ^^s^xvially  in  all  well-balanced,  minds,  conviction 
^r. '^is  >r.4:o:r.x':::  as  naturally,  almost  as  inevitably,  as  shadow  fol- 
\»»s  >:;;>c^^»v.^v.  or  li^rht  tho  rising  sun. 

I  cl  tt*  then,  tir^t,  seo  what  those  think  who  ought  to  know  best, 

'"•xKii  llto  o|^|vrtunitio*  of  olvsorvation  and  experience  afforded  by 

odicui  piwilu^*;  ^^^  ^^^^^^^'^  ^^*  ^^^^  ^'^^'^  ^*^*®  prison  inspectors — 

K«iU  Sn^hou  and  Liflin.    We  consider  the  testimony  of 

nen  ^^  im{H^rtant,  and  indeed  so  decisive  of  the  whole 

\  w«  cito  it  at  length  and  in  the  ipsissirtia  verba  in 
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wltich  it  was  given.    David  B.  McNeil,  being  under  examination, 
testified  as  follows: 

''Q.  Do  you  consider  the  industries  of  our  state  prisons  in  a 
ntis&ctory  condition  at  the  present  time  ?  A.  I  think  they  are  as 
well  managed  as  they  can  be  under  the  present  prisoti  system,  which 
involves  such  frequent  changes  of  officers  and  of  administrations. 
"  Q.  Do  you  favor  the  continuance  or  the  abolishment  of  the  con- 
tract system  in  our  state  prisons?  A.  Until  some  better  prison 
gptem  for  the  state  is  fully  developed,  I  should  favor  the  contin- 
DiQce  of  the  contract  system. 

"  Q.  You  do  not,  then,  think  it  would  be  wise  and  safe  to  abolish 
die  contract  system,  and  confide  the  management  of  the  industries 
of  our  state  prisons  to  their  several  wardens,  while  those  officers 
are  subject  to  removal,  and  are,  in  fact,  often  removed  on  political 
grounds?  A.  I  do  not  think  it  would;  th'e  tenure  of  office  under 
mch  a  system  is  too  uncertain  and  transient. 

"Q.  Is  it  your  judgment  that  the  management  of  a  prison,  and 
particularly  a  large  prison,  including  its  industries  as  well  as  its 
government  and  discipline,  is  a  business  requiring,  on  the  part  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  intrusted,  experience  among  his  other 
qualifications?    A.  Such  is  my  judgment,  decidedly. 

"  Q.  Do  you  consider  the  frequent  change  of  officers,  and  the 
fluctuating  and  unsteady  discipline  which  is  the  necessary  result 
of  such  changes,  favorable,  or  otherwise,  to  the  highest  ends  of 
penal  administration  ?  A.  I  certainly  do  not  consider  such  changes 
fiiYorable  to  those  ends. 

"  Q.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,  your  belief  that  these  frequent  changes  can 
be  prevented,  and  a  character  of  pennanence  and  stability  given 
to  the  administration  of  our  prisons,  under  the  existing  system  of 
political  elections  and  appointments  to  office?  A.  I  do  not  think 
the  fluctuations  referred  to  can  be  prevented,  or  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  prisons  can  have  the  stability  requisite  to  a  success- 
ful management,  so  long  as  party  influence  is  in  the  ascendant  with 
respect  to  them. 

"  Q.  From  what,  in  your  judgment,  do  these  constant  changes 
of  office,  and  consequent  instability  of  administration,  result  ?  A. 
Political  control  is  the  cause. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  the  subjection  of  our  state  prisons  to  politi- 
cal control  a  desirable  element,  or  otherwise,  in  their  government 
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A.  I  do  not  think  it  a  desirable  element,  bu 


by  Mr.   Inspect 
A.  I  do 


and  administration  ? 
quite  tlie  reverae*'* 

Mr*  Scheu's  examination  was  as  follows ; 

*'  Q.  Have  jou    heard    thi3    evidence   given 
McNeil  ?    A.  I  have. 

**Q.  Do  you  cuncur  in  liia  statements  and  opinions? 
fully." 

Mr.  Laflin  was  asked ; 

'^Hiive  you  heardj  and  if  so,  do  you  concur  in,  the  evidence  of  I 
Mr.  MeKeiir'  To  which  he  gave  answer:  **I  have  heard  it,  and^ 
concur  in  it." 

Let  uSj  in  the  next  place,  eee  what  some  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  the  state  tlunk  regarding  the  averments  contained  in  thej 
proposiitions  at  present  under  consideration.     The  commissioner 
in  a  circular  letter,  addressed  two  questions  to  a  few  gentlemen  oH 
the   business   chiss,  and   received  answers  from  Erastiis  ComingJ 
James  Brown,  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  John  Taylor  Johnston,  William^ 
A.   Booth,  Winthrop  S.   Oilman,  Adam  Korrie,  Richard  Irvin, 
yfm.   IL   Asp  in  wall   and   Stewart    Brown.      These   replies,   as  iij 
matter  of  course,  are  not  given  under  oath ;  yet,  from  the  char-l 
acter  of  the  gentlemen  by  whom  they  are  given,  they  will  have  aill 
the  weight  with  tlie  legislature  and  the  public  wliich  would  attach] 
to  any  swoni  testimony  \vhatsoever.     The  fol lowing  are  tlie  ques 
tions  referred  to : 


1.  Do  you,   or  not,  as  a  business  man,  think  that  such 


large  I 


industries  as  thuse  carried  on  in  our  state  prisons  can  be  succe 
fully  managed   by   men   who,  w^hat^ver  their  capacity   in   othei 
respects,  hold  office,  on  the  average,  less  than  two  yeai^s,  and  tJien 
give  place  to  others,  as  inexperienced  in  the  special  duties  of  their 
office  as  themselves  were  on  tlieir  accession  to  the  wardenship  i 

2.  Do  you,  or  not,  think,  that,  in  order  to  make  it  safe   an< 
wise  to  commit  the  industries  of  our  prisons  to  their  respective 
lieads,  there  sliould  be  such  a  change  in  the  penal  system  of  out* 
state  as  would  take  the  prisons  out  of  the  control  of  politics,  and 
make  tlieir  administration  permanent  in  the  hands  of  honest  and 
capable  men  i 

To  these  questions,  Mr.  Corning,  long  the  president  of  the  JT. 

y,  Cer**^'  H.  K,  Company,  and  still  longer  the  head  of  one  of  tlie 

m**  and  successful  business  Urms  in  the  United  States, 

ws:  "To  the  fii*Bt  question  proposed,  it  seems  to 


I 

I 
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me  that  only  one  answer  can  be  given.  Ko  industries,  whether 
arrie4  on  in  state  prisons,  in  banking,  railroad,  insurance,  manu- 
fiKtoring  or  other  corporations,  or  pertaining  to  any  business,  con- 
ducted either  by  a  firm  or  an  individual,  can  i)08sibly  be  successful 
where  the  active  and  responsible  managers  and  agents  are  frequently 
dumged.  No  prudent  head  of  any  corporation,  institution,  or  firm, 
md  no  good  business  man,  will  change  an  agent  or  employe  with- 
out particular  reasons,  such  as  manifest  incapacity  or  criminal  mis- 
tondact. 

"My  answer  to  your  first  question  virtually  answers  the  sec- 
ond.   Both  of  these  questions  assume  what,  I  doubt  not,  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  state  believe,  viz. :  that  our  present 
system  of  prison  management  is  essentially  defective.     The  all- 
important  question  to  be  considered  is:   Can  a  better  plan  be 
darised  and  adopted?    In  my  judgment,  any  system  which  will 
plioe  our  prisons  in  worthy  hands  and  beyond  the  reach  of  partisan 
malioe,  prejudice  or  caprice,  will  secure  a  better  and  more  economi- 
cal administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  state  prisons.     There  can  be 
no  remedy  for  existing  evils  so  long  as  the  ofiicers  and  internal 
frrangements  and  details  of  management  remain  subject  to  the 
fluctuations  of  politics. 

"  Our  Albany  county  penitentiary,  although  laboring  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  a  large  proportion  of  its  convicts  sent  there 
under  short  sentences,  has  for  twenty-tw^o  years  been  not  only  a 
paying  institution,  but  a  source  of  profit  to  the  county.  I  see 
no  reason  why  our  state  prisons  should  not  be  managed  with  equal 
sacoess." 

Mr.  James  Brown,  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century  at  the 
bead  of  one  of  the  largest,  best  known,  and  most  respectable  bank- 
ing houses  in  America,  replies  as  follows :  "  To  your  first  interrog- 
atoiy,  my  answer  is :  There  is  no  question  that  no  business  can  be 
successfully  carried  on  where  the  officers  are  changed  every  two 
years ;  and  it  would  succeed  no  better  if  the  term  was  lengthened 
to  five  years.  It  would  take  that  time,  or  longer,  to  learn  the  duties 
of  the  position.  If  the  incumbent  is  then  turned  off,  all  his  knowl- 
edge is  lost,  and  another  experiment  must  be  tried  at  the  expense 
of  the  state. 

"  In  answer  to  your  second  question,  it  is  neither  safe  nor  wise  to 
commit  our  prisons  to  the  care  of  politicians,  who  are  changed  from 
time  to  time  as  parties  get  the  ascendency.     The  office  should  be 
18 
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Abs  from  all  political  control,  and  when  a  good  man  is  placed  ml 
ekwge^  he  should  be  removed  orily  tor  cause.  Every  man  of  hmiA 
nees  knowB,  that  if  liis  chief  clerk  was  tamed  off  every  few  ye^ir^j 
the  resnlt  would  be  diBastroiis.  I  do  nut  know  what  the  salanoil 
are,  but  they  should  be  raised  to  eoniiaaod  the  very  best  men  for  j 
the  position.  It  is  no  economy  to  the  state  or  individualB  to  emplc 
men  at  low  salanes  for  euuh  responsible  duties,"*' 

Mr.  Thomas  W.  Olcott,  fur  nearly  half  a  century  president  of  | 
the  Mechanics'  and  Farniers"  bank  of  Albany,  and  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  ablest  iinaneiers  in  the  eouo try,  says:  "I  fully  concnr 
in  the  views  of  Mr.  Brown,  as  expressed  in  hiii  answers  to  youi*  two 
inter  ropiti>rie9. ' ' 

Mr,  William  A.  Booth,  formerly  president  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing banks  of  New  York,  and  for  many  years,  and  now,  at  the  hejwl 
of  an  extensive  and  prosperous  sugar  refinery,  thus  conveyB  hifl 
opinion : 

**  let.  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  carry  on  tho  industries  in  mt 
state  prisons  properly  and  euccessfully^  by  men  who  hold  office 
for  the  tihort  period  of  two  years,  and  then  give  place  to  inexpe- 
rienced liandi?.  We  do  not  thus  manage  private  nmnufacturing 
interests. 

"  2d,  I  think  there  shonhl  be  Bueh  a  change  in  the  penal  system 
of  the  state  ai5  would  take  the  prisons  ont  of  tiie  control  of  poli- 
ties, and  as  would  place  them  in  the  hands  of  honest  and  capable 
men.  Until  this  is  done,  no  permanent  improvement  can  bo 
expected,"* 

John  Taylor  Johnston,  President  of  the  Xew  Jersey  Centml 
Railroad  Compaoy;  Wm.  II.  Aspinwall,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
wisest  nverehants  of  New  York ;  Adam  Korrie,  long  a  partner  iii 
the  great  iron  house  of  Boonnan^  Johnston  &  Co. ;  Stewart  Brown, 
of  the  banking  house  of  Brown  Brothers  &  Co.;  Richard  Irviu, 
one  of  the  veteran,  successful  and  lionoreJ  merchants  of  New' 
York,  and  W.  S.  Gilman,  a  New  York  banker  of  liigh  standiDj 
all  give  earnest  expression  to  views  entirely  coincident  with  tho«0 
just  cited. 

The  commissioners,  without  special  citations,  ea.ll  the  attention^ 

of  tlie  legifclature  to  tlie  testimony,  touching  the  points  now  under 

lUeration,  of  Mr.  Ross,  wanlen  of  Auburn  prison ;  of  Messr>- 

ell  and  Russell,  one  foniicrly,  tlie  other  now,  warden  of  Sing 

prbou,  and  of  General  Pilsbury  and  Mr.   Felton,  superin* 
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tond^itB,  respectively,  of  the  penitentiaries  in  the  counties  of 
Albsny  and  Erie,  all  of  whom  express  opinions  in  fall  accord,  on 
dui  sabject,  with  those  which  have  been  cited  in  the  immediately 
praeeding  paragraphs. 

Bat  what  do  the  workingmen  say  to  the  points  embraced  in 
pfopoeitions  III,  IV,  V  and  VI,  which  we  are  now  considering  ? 
Ttey  are,  we  think,  so  far  as  interrogated,  quite  unanimous  in 
iffinning  each  and  all  of  these  propositions.  Mr.  Mapes,  corres- 
ponding secretary  of  the  Monroe  county  workingmen's  assembly, 
and  a  representative  man  among  mechanics,  said  in  the  evidence 
pven  by  him :  ^*  I  consider  changes  of  prison  officers  very  deleteri- 
008  to  saccessfnl  prison  management.  It  seems  to  me  that  men 
ire  apprenticed  to  prison  keeping,  and  as  soon  as  they  have 
huned  the  trade,  set  adrift ;  thus,  as  it  were,  running  the  prison 
hj  apprentices."  A  happy  expression  this,  and  exactly  descriptive 
of  the  system. 

Mr.  Jessnp,  president  of  the  state  trades'  assembly,  secretary  oi 
&B  carpenters'  and  joiners'  national  union,  and  corresponding  sec- 
retary of  the  workingmen's  union  of  New  York  city  —  prominent, 
dierefore,  as  we  judge,  among  the  workingmen  of  the  state,  and 
entitled  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  their  leading  representatives  — 
in  answer  to  several  questions  put  to  him,  testified :  "  I  am  aware 
of  the  frequency  with  which  the  administrations  of  our  state 
priaons  are  changed,  and  attribute  these  frequent  changes  to  polit- 
ical causes.  My  desire  is  to  have  the  contract  system  abolished, 
and  the  industries  of  the  prisons  managed  by  the  agents  of  the 
state  in  charge  of  them.  It  is  my  judgment  that  the  large  indus- 
tiies  carried  on  in  these  institutions  require,  for  their  successful 
management,  an  extended  business  experience.  The  only  practica- 
ble method,  in  my  opinion,  whereby  the  necessary  experience  can 
be  acquired,  is  by  putting  competent  men  in  charge  and  keeping 
them  there  permanently.  They  should  be  removed  only  for  cause. 
If  the  contract  system  were  abolished,  and  the  changes  of  adminis- 
tration were  equally  frequent,  we  should  be  no  better  off  than  we 
are  now." 

These  answers  of  Messrs.  Mapes  and  Jessup  strike  the  key-note 
of  all  the  testimony  given  on  this  subject  by  the  workingmen  wlio 
were  examined  as  witnesses.  The  commissioners  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  multiply  citations,  but  content  themselves  with  refer- 
ring to  the  legislature,  for  further  satisfaction,  to  the  evidence  itself. 
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VIL  The  ofdy  process  hy  whir^h  our  stale  prisons  eon  he  remodA^ 
from  the  arena  of  politics  —  vchsrAy  alone  a  safe  hosts  em 
he  secured  for  a  change  in  the  labor  system  —  is  an  ameni^ 
ment  of  the  constitutvm  ;  and  to  the  attainment  of  that  eni 
the  strenuous  efforts  of  all  good  citizens  should  he  directei, 

Xo  evidence  of  witnesses  is  neeeegarr  to  establish  the  above  propo- 
sition ;  all  that  is  required  is  a  glance  at  the  existing  oonstitatioDal 
provision  in    this  r^:anL    By  making  the  inspectors,  who  iva 
reall  V  the  governors  of  the  prisons,  as  completely  political  offioen 
as  the  executive  himself,  the  present  constitution  necessarily  mikei 
the  state  prisons  a  part  of  the  political  machinery  of  the  state,  and, 
by  what  has  become  an  inexorable  rule  of  political  patronage,  ex- 
acts the  appointment  of  politicians  to  the  offices  therein,  as  much  ii 
it  does  to  offices   in    the  various  departments  of  state.     As  t 
matter  of  course,  politics  can  be  eliminated  from  such  a  system 
only  by  a  change  of  the  system,  and  this,  equally  as  a  matter  of 
course,  can  be  effected  in  but  one  way — an  alteration  in  the  instnt* 
ment  which  creates  the  system  and  makes  it  what  it  is.     Still,  the 
commissioners  judged  it  expedient  to  elicit,  in  the  form  of  evidence, 
the  opinions  of  intelligent  citizens  on  this  point,  as  a  manifestadoQ 
of  public  opinion  in  relation  thereto,  and  as  a  guide  to  the  l^isla- 
tion  required  to  accomplish  the  needed  reform.     Much  of  the  evi- 
dence cited  under  the  last  h?ad  is  equally  pertinent  here,  but  there 
is  much  still  remaining  which  bears  more  directly  upon  the  point 
in  hand. 

The  principal  features  of  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  constitu- 
tion relating  to  prisons,  passed  unanimously  by  the  senate  last 
winter,  but  not  acted  upon  by  the  assembly,  having  been  stated 
and  explained  to  Inspector  Laflin,  and  the  question  being  put  to 
him  whether  he  would  approve  of  such  a  change,  he  answered:  "I 
would  approve  of  some  change,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  sim- 
ilar to  that." 

A  similar  question  having  been  put  to  Inspector  McNeil,  was 
withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the  commissioners,  on  the 
express  ground  that  an  affirmative  answer  was  logically  involved  in 
answers  already  given  by  him.  And  that  is  true,  as  any  one  will 
see  by  a  glance  at  his  testimony.  He  admits  that  the  present  labor 
system  is  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  frequent  changes  of  offi- 
cers ;  that  no  other  labor  system  can  be  safely  substituted  while 
the  tenure  of  office  remains  so  transient  and  uncertain ;  that  the 
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umges  referred  to  are  the  direct  result  of  political  control ;  that 
leh  dianges  are  unfiivorable  to  the  highest  ends  of  penal  adminis- 
ntion,  and  therefore  not  a  desirable  element  in  such  administration, 
lol  the  reverse ;  and,  finally,  that  these  incessant  fluctuations  cannot 
le  prevented,  nor  the  stability  of  administration  secured  which  ii> 
Mential  to  a  successful  nianagement,  so  long  as  party  influence  is  in 
be  ascendant,  with  respect  to  our  prisons.  The  necessity  of  getting 
id  of  political  control  is  the  inevitable  logical  issue  of  these  admis- 
kns;  and  of  this  the  only  logical  sequence  is  an  amendment  to  the 
lonstitution. 
There  was  no  need  to  interrogate  Inspector  Scheu  on  this  point, 
inoe  his  name  is  appended  to  a  report  of  the  board  of  inspectors 
-that,  namely,  of  1868  —  in  which  an  amendment  identical  with 
hat  adopted  by  the  senate  last  winter,  and  which  we  now  urge, 
fu  commended  to  the  suffrage  of  the  people  as  a  part  of  the  con- 
titntion,  as  revised  and  amended  by  the  convention  of  1867-8. 
The  evidence  of  the  workingmen,  who  were  interrogated  as  to  the 
BBirableness  of  a  reform  of  our  prison  system  through  an  amend- 
t^it  to  the  constitution,  was  full  and  cordial,  as  well  as  unanimous, 
r  nearly  so,  in  its  favor.  Mr.  Jessup  declared,  with  emphasis,  that 
3  "  would  deem  it  essential  to  the  desired  reform,  that  such  a  modi- 
eation  should  be  had  of  the  fundamental  law,  as  regards  our  prisons, 
1  will  free  them  from  the  control  of  party  politics ;"  and  fiirther, 
lat  it  was  his  opinion  that  '^  the  abolition  of  the  contract  system, 
id  the  deliverance  of  the  prisons  from  party  control,  should  go 
ind  in  hand  together." 

Mr.  John  H.  Wells,  secretary  of  the  grand  lodge  of  Crispins,  in 
le  state  of  New  York,  on  hearing  a  recital  of  the  provisions  of  the 
tide  recommended  by  the  senate  as  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
cm,  and  being  asked  whether  he  would  be  in  favor  of  such  a 
iinge,  replied :  ^'  I  would,  as  I  am  decidedly  opposed  to  the  present 
'Stem." 

Mr.  Kelson  "W.  Young,  president  of  the  workingmen's  union 
■  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  being  asked  whether  he 
id  heard  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wells,  and  concurred  in  his  senti- 
ents,  replied,  that  he  did  concur  in  them,  except  as  to  the  estab- 
»hment  of  a  prison  board  for  ten  years;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
3  approved  of  the  principle  of  the  plan  sketched,  and  thought 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  change  from  the  existing 
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Mr.  Bradshaw  and  Mr.  Ennis  concurred  with  the  two  preceding 
witnefifies. 

Mr.  Thomas  P.  Crowne,  ha^-ing  expressed  the  opinion  that  n-« 
man  should  be  removed  from  his  position  as  a  prison  officer  oa 
account  of  his  politics,  bnt  that  cTery  one  should  l3e  retamed  im 
office  as  long  as  he  was  found  faithful  and  competent,  and  havinj 
been  asked  if  he  thought  that  result  could  be  secured  under  th^i 
present  system  of  appointment,  said :  ^^  I  do  not :  I  should  &7or  a 
constitutional  provision  guarding  against  frequent  changes  of  theac 
officers  for  any  cause  other  than  incapacity  or  lack  of  fidelity.**  In 
this  opinion  Mr.  Michael  P.  Murphy,  recording  secretary  of  the 
workingmen^s  union  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York,  and  jcnnl 
framer  with  Mr.  Browning  of  the  bill  which  passed  the  assembi; 
last  ^-inter,  in  relation  to  prison  labor,  expressed  his  concuRenea 
And  such,  in  fact,  was  the  general  current  of  the  testimony  given  on 
this  point  by  the  workingmen. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the  settled  conviction  of  the  commissiimen, 
formed  on  the  evidence  taken  during  the  present  investigation,  and 
on  their  own  reflections  upon  the  subject,  not  disregarding  the  vat 
creasing  volume  of  public  opinion  in  the  same  direction  thronghool 
the  country,  that  the  contract  system  of  convict  labor,  added  to  the 
system  of  political  elections  and  appointments,  involving,  of  neees 
sity,  a  low  grade  of  official  qualification  and  constant  changes  in  thf 
prison  staff*,  renders  nugatory,  to  a  great  extent,  the  whole  theorj 
of  our  penitentiary  system.  Inspection  may  correct  isolated  abuses 
philanthropy  may  relieve  isolated  cases  of  distress;  religion  maj 
efiect  isolated  moral  cures ;  but  real,  radical,  comprehensive,  and 
above  all,  permanent  improvement  is  impossible. 

Vill.  While  the  products  ofpriwn  labor  are  not  sufficient  to  mumUj 
affect  the  general  markets  of  the  country^  there  is  no  dovibi 
thatj  in  particular  localities^  these  products  do  come  ink 
injurious  competition  with  those  of  outside  labor;  and  when 
ever  such  competition  occurs,  it  is  the  result  qf  the  wndtk 
pursuit  of  one  or  hut  a  few  branches  of  labor  in  prisons 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  otiiers;  a  result  which  points  to  tk 
mtUtiplication  and  eqiuilieation  of  trades  in  instUuiions  qf 
this  class. 
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IL  The  apposition  of  the  worhmgmen  of  the  state  is  to  the  conr 
tract  system  alone^  and  not  at  all  to  industrial  labor  in 
prisons  j  and  not  only  do  they  not  oppose  such  labor ^  but 
they  desire  that  criminals  should  be  reformed^  as  the  result 
of  their  imprisonment;  and  they  believe  that  this  can  be 
effected  only  through  industrial  labor,  in  coinl/ination  with 
ether  suitable  agencies^  and  as  the  result  of  the  acquisition, 
as  far  as  that  may  be  possible,  of  trades  during  their  incar- 
ceration. 

UTe  place  these  several  statements  together  and  propose  to  con- 
sider them  in  connection,  both  because  of  their  close  relation  to 
eseh  other,  and  because  the  evidence  in  regard  to  one  constantly 
nms  into  and  mingles  with  that  of  the  other. 

The  statement  that  the  products  of  prison  labor  are  not  suf- 
ficient in  amount  to  affect,  in  any  appreciable  degree,  the  general 
markets  of  the  country,  is  one  whicli  will  be  obvious  to  every 
Inflecting  person  at  the  bare  mention  of  the  fact,  that,  according  to 
the  most  reliable  statistics  that  can  be  obtained,  not  more  than 
90,000  persons  confined  in  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions 
of  the  country,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  are  engaged 
ia  productive  labor,  in  a  total  population  exceeding  40,000,  or 
a  working  population  of  (say)  20,000,000.  Yet  this  fact  does  not 
hinder  that  certain  localities,  and  especially  certain  individuals, 
may  be,  at  times,  injuriously  affected  by  the  competition  of  prison 
labor.  Mr.  Felton,  of  the  Erie  county  penitentiary,  admitted  in 
his  testimony  that,  "in  some  branches  of  industry,  prices  in  some 
localities  may  be  a  little  affected;"  but  added,  "not  sufficiently 
to  cause  any  alarm  from  any  source."  General  Pilsbury  also  said, 
that  "  some  effect  [on  prices]  naight  be  apparent  in  certain  locali- 
ties." The  workingmen,  particularly  the  shoe-makers,  without 
exception,  were  certain  that  prison  labor  affected  them  to  a  gi'eater 
or  less  .extent  injuriously,  and  they  stated  facts  in  confirmation  of 
this  view  ;  but,  witli  almost  absolute  unanimity,  they  ascribed  such 
injurious  effect  to  the  contract  system,  and  not  to  industrial  labor  in 
itself  considered.  They  drew  a  broad  distinction  between  the  two, 
and  took  great  pains  to  do  so. 

But  if  both  these  positions  be  true,  viz. :  first,  that  the  products 
of  prison  labor  do  not  and  cannot  sensibly  affect  prices  or  wages, 
taking  the  whole  country  together ;  and,  secondly,  that,  neverthe- 
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lefift,  prices  and  wages  are  prejudicial)  j  affected  id  6ome  particulai 
places — endi  a  result  must  be  owing  to  some  abnormal  distribution 
of  trades.  Mr*  Felton  incidentally  pointed  to  tlxe  cauae  of  the 
disturbed  eqntlibriain,  when  he  said  that  prices,  in  sam^  hratichu 
of  industry^  might  be  somewhat  affected,  etc.  According  to  the 
tegtimony  taken  by  the  commigsioners,  the  total  amount  of  com- 
mercial values  produced  by  shoe-making  in  the  prisons  and  reform- 
atories of  New  York,  does  not  vary  much  from  $3,000,000  annu- 
ally, and  is  probably  rather  over  than  under  that  sum.  We  judge 
that  fiUly  one-half  of  the  values  resulting  from  prison  labor  belong 
to  this  branch  of  industry ;  and,  accordingly,  it  is  principally, 
though  not  wholly,  shoe-makers  who  complain  of  the  competition 
of  prison  products. 

Now,  what  remedy  do  the  members  of  this  trade,  and,  indeed,  of 
other  trades  as  well,  propose  for  the  evil  which  they  allege  to  exiat, 
so  much  to  their  own  prejudice  i  Is  it  to  forbid  industrial  labor  in 
our  prisons,  close  their  workshops,  and  lock  the  prisoners  in  theii 
cells,  to  be  a  burden  on  the  communitj',  and  to  sink  still  lower  in 
the  scale  of  humanity,  thus  preparing  themselves  for  a  criminal 
career  more  terrilying  and  destructive  than  before?  Not  at  all. 
They  suggest  a  cure  more  humane,  more  salutary,  more  manlji 
more  worthy,  far,  of  American  workingmen.  It  is  simply  to  mul- 
tiply the  trades  pursued  in  prisons ;  to  diffuse  them,  as  it  were, 
among  the  different  crafts ;  and  to  make  each  prisoner  master  d 
some  one,  to  the  end  that  when  they  go  forth  from  their  prison 
house,  they  may  at  least  be  in  possession  of  the  jpoiter  to  earn 
honest  bread,  which,  indeed,  is  a  long  way  toward  getting  the  timS 
The  testimony  upon  this  point  is  so  honorable  to  the  meelianica  ol 
the  state,  that  the  commissioners  cannot  forbear  to  invite  the  i 
attention  of  the  legislature  to  it ;  a  design  which  they  pr 
aid  by  somewhat  copious  citations  therefrom. 

We  cite  the  following  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Graham. 

"  Q.  Does  your  objection  to  the  contract  system  extend  to  the  in^ 
trodnction  of  industrial  and  productive  labor  in  prisons  i     A.  No 
sir.     As  I  said  before,  I  am  as  strongly  in  favor  of  teaching 
victs  a  trade  as  I  am  opposed  to  the  contract  system. 

**Q.  So  far  as  you  know,  is  that  the  general  feeling  of 
workingmen  of  the  state?  A.  I  thoroughly  believe  that  it  is,  and 
I  have  good  opportunities  of  learning.  There  are  some  who,  see- 
ing the  bread  taken  out  of  their  children's  mouths  by  the  contract 
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ilfBtem,  and  not  having  reflected,  cry  out,  ^Btop  all  productive 
bbor  in  prisons.'  But  I  believe  that  even  these  could  be  con- 
Tinced  bj  alignment.  I  am,  however,  with  them,  opposed  to  all 
the  convicts  working  at  one  trade,  and  thereby  degrading  that 
tnde.  As  a  machinist,  I  am  willing  to  take  my  share,  and  I 
believe  you  will  find  no  member  of  any  other  trade  opposed  to  a 
mm,  capable  of  becoming  a  skilled  workman,  learning  that  trade, 
if  he  is  reformed* 

^Q.  Do  you  believe  that  prison  discipline  should  be  made 
refonnatory,  as  far  as  possible  ?  A.  I  not  only  believe  that,  but  I 
believe  it  to  be  thoroughly  practicable. 

"Q.  What  relation  do  you  consider  work  to  hold  to  a  reform- 
atory discipline  ?  A.  I  think  a  proper  system  of  labor  would  be 
the  mainstay  of  any  reformatory  discipline.  But  there  are  some 
men,  who,  if  they  are  not  working  at  what  they  have  a  bent  for, 
might  better  be  idle. 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  the  multiplication  of  industries  and  trades 
m  oar  prisons  would  be  advantageous?  A.  I  do ;  I  see  many  ad- 
Ttntages,  and  no  disadvantages." 

Mr.  Mapes  was  asked :  ^^  Do  you  believe  that  the  multiplication 
of  trades  in  prisons  would  promote  the  interests  of  both  the  con- 
victs and  the  community  ? "  To  which  he  replied :  "  I  do,  most 
decidedly  ;  and  I  believe  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  this 
on  the  part  of  any  class  of  workingmen.  I  am  the  correspond- 
ing secretary  of  the  Monroe  county  workingmen's  assembly,  and 
from  my  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  workingmen,  I  think 
none  of  them  wish  the  convicts  to  remain  idle." 

The  examination  of  Mr.  Lewis  C.  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo,  upon  this 
point,  was  as  follows : 

"  Q.  Do  you  believe  that  industrial  pursuits  should  be  carried  on 
in  prison  ?  A.  I  do ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the  profits  should 
go  into  contractors'  pockets. 

"  Q.  Is  your  objection  to  the  contract  system  based  upon  the 
fiu^t,  that,  dirough  the  low  price  of  labor,  contractors  are  able  to 
undersell  outside  workmen,  and  thus  lower  the  price  of  free  labor  ? 
A.  It  is  ;  I  have  no  objection  to  convicts  being  employed  at 
mechanical  pursuits,  if  the  products  of  their  labor  are  sold  at  the 
same  rates  as  outside  work." 

Mr.    Henry  Gallagher,  corresponding    secretary   of  a   Crispin 
society,  in  Buffalo,  said :  "  I  coincide  entirely  in  the  opinions  of 
19 
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Mr.  WOcox ;  I  believe,  also,  that  he  exacdj  expresECE  the  viewB  of 
mv  brother  worinnen-"' 

Mr.  John  Ferguson,  preadent  of  the  workingmen'S  aseemblj  of 
the  city  of  Syraenee  and  county  of  Onondaga,  was  asked:  "Are 
yon  opposed  to  indnstrial  labor  in  prisons^  to  which  he  ga^e 
answer:  ^By  no  means.  I  wish  to  see  onr  penitentiaries  run  by 
the  state,  and  do  not  object  to  convicts  working  at  the  trade  they 
knew  before  they  went  there.  As  regards  those  who  had  no  trade, 
let  them  be  taught  one,  bnt  let  the  trades  carried  on  be  multiplied, 
80  that  all  the  loss  shall  not  &11  on  any  one. 

Mr.  John  Moore,  also  a  shoe-maker  of  Syracuse,  declared  that  his 
views  coincided  with  those  of  Mr.  Ferguson. 

We  cite  from  the  evidence  of  Xelson  W.  Tonge,  of  Xew  York : 

"Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  in  the  penal  and 
reformatory  institutions  of  the  state  I  A  I  am  not  I  do  not 
believe  that  prisoners  should  be  supported  in  idleness;,  but  I  bdieve 
that  if  these  men  are  taught  skilled  occupations,  and  their  work 
is  to  be  sold  to  contractors,  the  state  should  receive  the  same  amount 
of  remuneration  that  private  individuals  would  receive  in  hiring 
free  labor  outside.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  contract  system,  as  at 
present  carried  on  in  the  prisons  of  the  state,  is  an  evil,  and  depletes 
the  treasury  instead  of  helping  to  fill  it,  as  it  prevents  the  prisons 
from  being  self-sustaining. 

"  Q.  What  relation  do  you  think  that  work  holds  to  a  reforma- 
toiy  discipline  f  A  I  should  most  assuredly  consider  it  the  basis. 
If  we  are  going  to  reform  a  criminal,  we  must  place  him  under  the 
same  law  to  which  we  outside  are  obliged  to  conform;  he  must 
earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.-' 

Mr.  Bradshaw*s  examination  on  this  point  was  as  follows : 

^^  Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in 
prisons  and  reformatories  i  A.  Xot  at  all ;  but  I  wish  them  to  be 
multiplied ;  so  that,  on  the  one  hand,  no  one  trade  shall  be  over- 
crowded by  an  influx  of  discharged  criminals,  and,  on  the  other, 
that  a  dischai^ed  criminal  may  have  some  means  of  ftftming  his 
bread. 

"  Q.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  the  general  feeling  among  work- 
ing men  ?  A  Of  all  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  I  have  only 
heard  one  man  express  any  other  opinion." 

Mr.  John  Ennis,  of  Xew  York,  president  of  the  plasterer's 
society,  testified : 
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"  Q.  Has  the  opposition  which  you  have  heard  expressed  so  exten- 
fiively  against  the  contract  system  been  directed  to  that  alone,  or  has 
it  heea  to  the  carrying  on  of  industrial  and  skilled  labor  in  prisons 
at  all?  A.  It  is  against  the  contract  system.  I  do  not  remember 
ever  to  have  spoken  with  a  workingman  on  this  subject  who  was  not 
in  favor  of  industrial  labor  in  prisons  and  reformatories.  They 
believe  that  it  is  indispensable  to  reform,  when  connected  with  edu- 
cation, in  the  prisons." 

Mr.  Crowne  felt  no  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  industrial 
pnreuits  into  prisons,  provided  they  were  multiplied  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent. He  believed  in  the  possibility  of  reforming  criminals,  but 
thought  that  neither  man  nor  boy  could  be  reformed  without  being 
tanght  to  love  work. 

Mr.  Michael  P.  Murphy  thus  expressed  his  views  on  this 
sabject : 

"Q.  Are  you  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in 
the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  state  ?  A.  I  am,  under 
the  contract  system,  whereby  one  trade  bears  almost  the  entire  bur- 
den. I  am  not  opposed  to  industrial  pursuits  being  carried  on  in 
those  institutions,  provided  they  do  not  bear  too  heavily  on  any 
one  trade. 

"  Q.  Is  this  the  general  feeling  of  the  workingmen's  union,  of 
which  you  are  recording  secretary  ?  A.  So  far  as  I  am  acquainted 
with  their  feelings  on  the  subject,  it  is. 

"  Q.  In  your  official  capacity  as  recording  secretary  have  you  had 
a  good  opportunity  of  learning  their  sentiments?  A.  I  have;  I 
speak  from  an  extensive  knowledge  of  their  feelings." 

Mr.  Wm.  J.  Jessup,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  you  opposed 
to  industrial  pursuits  being  carfied  on  in  prisons  ?"  said :  "  I  could 
not  be,  as  a  tax-payer,  because  the  prisons  ouglit  to  be  as  little  ex- 
pense as  possible.  But  I  think  that  those  pursuits  should  be  intro- 
duced which  would  least  conflict  with  outside  mechanics." 

The  commissioners  have  quoted  the  more  largely  from  the  evi- 
dence of  the  workingmen  upon  this  point,  not  only  because  the 
views  and  sentiments  expressed  by  them  are  creditable  to  their 
intdh'gence,  their  sense  of  justice,  and  their  catholicity,  but  also 
because  two  of  us,  who  have  heretofore  misconceived  and  misinter- 
preted their  position  on  the  question  under  consideration,  are  glad 
to  have  our  error  corrected ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  such  of  onr 
fellow  citizens  as  may  have  fallen  into  the  same  error  will  equally 
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rejoice  in  being  set  riglit.  Moreover,  we  entiielj  concor  in  the 
TiewB  of  the  worldngmen  as  to  the  necessity  and  utility  of  mnl- 
tiplving  trades  in  oar  prisons;  and  we  do  so,  as  well  on  the 
gronnd  of  public  policy  and  humanity,  as  of  justice  to  the  clasfl 
more  directly  interested.  Montesinos  introduced  and  taught  forty- 
three  trades  in  his  prison  at  Valencia,  and  gave  to  the  conyicta 
their  option  as  to  which  they  would  leam;  and  this  with  the 
happiest  reformatoiy  effect  upon  the  prisoners.  Count  Sollohub 
has  a  large  number  of  trades  in  his  great  prison  at  Moscow ;  he  also 
gives  to  each  his  choice  of  a  trade ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
very  few  go  out  to  return;  but,  instead,  they  are  scattered  every- 
where through  the  country,  plying  the  trades  they  learned  in  prison, 
having  likewise  learned  that  honest  industry  pays  better  than  stealing. 
In  the  little  kingdom  of  Denmark,  with  about  half  the  population 
of  New  York,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  trades  are  imparted  in  the 
prisons,  with  excellent  results  in  the  way  of  preventing  relapses. 
In  the  central  prisons  of  France,  sixty-two  distinct  handicrafts  are 
taught. 

The  commissioners  call  attention  to  important  opinions  on  this 
point,  obtained  from  prison  officers  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
state.  Important  we  call  them,  because  they  embody  the  judg- 
ment of  men  who  may  be  called  experts  on  this  subject.  Colonel 
Burr,  warden  of  the  Ohio  state  penitentiary,  says :  "  If  convicts 
could  be  taught  a  full  trade  during  their  incarceration,  I  am  sure 
that  it  would  materially  lessen  the  number  of  recommittals."  Mr. 
Hopkins,  warden  of  the  Kansas  state  penitentiary,  declares:  '^I 
say  unhesitatingly,  that  if  all  our  imprisoned  felons  could  be 
taught  a  full  trade,  while  confined  within  the  ^  bolts  and  bars,'  it 
would  be  found  a  great  safeguard  against  their  relapse  into  crime 
on  their  discharge.  TVe  have  had  no  recommittals  to  this  prison 
of  those  whose  sentence,  on  their  first  imprisonment,  was  long 
enough  to  allow  us  to  teach  them  a  full  trade.' '  Mr.  Higgins,  of 
the  northern  state  prison  of  Indiana,  says :  "  If  any  convict, 
capable  of  learning  a  trade,  were  actually  taught  one,  it  would,  I 
believe,  in  many  instances,  aid  in  keeping  him  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation,  and  the  number  of  recommittals  would  be  lessened 
thereby.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  this  learning  a  full  trade 
by  prisoners  is  an  object  to  be  desired  and  labored  for.''  Mr.  Per- 
kins, head  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  trade  in  prison  ^^  would,  undoubtedly,  prove  a 
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protecting  shield  between  a  liberated  convict  and  a  life  of  crime, 
and  would  reduce  the  number  of  recommittals  to  less  than  half 
▼hat  it  IB  now."  Mr.  Eice,  warden  of  the  Maine  state  prison,  did 
not  reply  to  our  circular  letter,  but  he  has  declared  his  opinion 
yoyemphaticaily  elsewhere,  viz. :  in  one  of  his  late  annual  reports. 
He  says :  "  Since  I  have  been  in  charge,  now  over  five  years,  I 
have  discharged  two  hundred  convicts,  only  seven  of  whom  have 
rctomed  to  prison,  and  but  two  of  the  seven  had  learned  a  trade 
▼hen  discharged,  and  one  of  these  had  served  three  terms  there. 
If  convicts  were  obliged  to  remain  in  this  prison  at  least  two  and 
a  half  or  three  years,  all  that  have  any  capacity  would  go  out  with 
a  good  trade ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  not  over  two  per  cent  would 
ev&  return  to  this  or  enter  any  other  prison  as  convicts." 

Mr.  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
18  the  only  prison  officer  beyond  the  limits  of  New  York  who  has 
responded  to  our  circular  with  the  expression  of  a  diflferent  opinion. 
He  says :  ^^  I  do  not  make  it  an  object  to  teach  a  full  trade  to  our 
inmates.  I  do  not  think  that  the  acquisition  of  a  trade  during  im- 
prisonment would  of  itself  be  an  effectual  safeguard  against  a  return 
to  mme,  and  I  doubt  whether,  if  all  prisoners  learned  a  full  trade 
during  their  incarceration,  it  would  perceptibly  affect  the  aggre- 
gate of  recommittals."  But  since  Mr.  Brockway  replied  to  the 
circular  of  the  commissionei-s,  he  has  prepared  a  paper  for  na- 
tional prison  reform  congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  holds 
the  following  language :  "  The  statistics  heretofore  adduced  show 
eighty-two  per  cent  of  prisoners  to  have  been  laborers  and  servants, 
and  only  eighteen  per  cent  artisans,  from  which  it  would  seem,  that, 
in  proportion  as  laborers  become  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  their 
liability  to  commit  crime  is  reduced ;  hence  the  employment  of  pris- 
oners at  mechanical  pursuits  is  a  reformatory  measure,  and  for  the 
best  interest  of  society  at  large."  This,  to  borrow  the  felicitous 
expression  of  a  late  president  of  the  United  States,  is  probably  to 
be  taken  as  "  the  sober  second  thought "  of  this  eminent  prison 
officer,  and  expresses  his  mature  judgment  upon  the  question 
imder  consideration.  At  all  events,  it  is  ^^  Brockway  against 
Brockway." 
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X.  As  regards  the  peniientiiuries  and  reformatories  not  v/nder 
state  conirolj  the  commissioners  recommend  that  no  legisia- 
tion  he  had  for  the  present;  and  they  lose  this  recommenda- 
tion on  the  two  following  considetaiionSj  vis.  :  First :  TIuUj 
being  local  tJistitutionSj  created  hy  and  conducted  vender 
special  acts^  any  legislation  in  reference  to  them  which  wHl 
at  all  meet  the  views  of  those  who  desire  it^  must  necessarily 
be  of  a  radical  character,  completely  changing  their  reUh 
tions ;  and  the  commissioners  think  that  such  legislaUon 
had  better  be  postponed,  to  await  the  result  of  the  movement, 
now  in  progress,  to  secure  the  reform  of  the  whole  penal  sys- 
tem of  the  state.  Second  :  That  such  a  change  of  relation, 
in  these  establishments,  as  toould  make  of  them  state,  in 
the  place  of  being,  as  now,  local,  institutions,  woidd  invohe 
large  outlays  of  money  by  the  state,  running  up  into  the  men- 
tions: 1.  Inthe  purchase  of  the  property,  real  and  personal, 
belonging  to  them.  2.  In  capital,  partly  to  be  invested  in 
machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and  parU/y  to  be 
employed  in  carrying  on  their  manufacturing  and  business 
operations.  3.  In  salaries  and  other  expenses  connected  with 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  new  body  of  state  offi- 
dais  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery  for  their  manage- 
ment;  to  which  the  commissioners  y)Ould  add,  that  political 
control  in  the  administration  of  such  institutions  has  not^ 
in  the  past,  been  so  re-assuring  as  to  invite  its  extension. 

The  commissioners  are  of  the  opinion  that,  ultimately,  the 
penal  administration  of  the  state  ought  to  be  a  unit  We  believe, 
with  the  prison  reform  congress  lately  held  at  Cincinnati,  that  no 
prison  system  for  a  state  can  be  perfect,  or  successful  to  the  most 
desirable  extent,  without  some  central  authority  to  sit  at  the  helm, 
guiding,  controlling,  unifying  and  vitalizing  the  whole.  Without 
such  an  authority  there  can  be  no  homogeneous  system  of  admin- 
istration, no  well-directed  experiments,  no  careful  deductions,  no 
establishment  of  broad  principles  of  prison  discipline,  nor  any 
skillfully  devised  plans  for  carrying  such  principles  into  effect 
But,  under  a  central  board  or  bureau,  improvements  of  every 
kind  could  readily  be  introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  the  safest  man- 
ner, by  first  trying  any  given  plan  on  a  small  scale  and  under  cir- 
cumstances for  insuring  trustworthy  results,  and  then,  if  successful, 
gradually,  under  the  guidance  of  experience,  extending  the  sphere 
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of  its  operations.      The  commissioners  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  de- 
partments of  our  preventive,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions 
moulded  into  one  harmonious  and  effective  system;    its   parts 
mutually  answering  to  and  supporting  each  other ;   and  the  whole 
animat^i  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  same  control.    But,  until  a  change  of  the  kind  suggested 
liBB  been  effected,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  change  or  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  existing  relations  ot 
the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  the  state.     The  judgment 
of  the  commissioners  is  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Felton,  of  the  Erie 
county  penitentiary,   in   one   of   his  answers.       He    was    asked, 
"Would  you  think  it  desirable  to  change  the  character  and  rela- 
tions of  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  of  New  York,  so  as 
to  make  them  state  rather  than  local  institutions  ?"     To  wliich  he 
replied :  "  Under  a  proper  system,  framed  by  men  who  are  compe- 
tent, but  not  interested  in  the  running  of  any  branch  of  prison  in^ 
dustry — men  who  have  had  prison  experience  as  managers  —  I 
think  a  system  controlled  altogether  by  the  state  would  be  prefera- 
ble.   But  there  are  a  thousand  and  one  impediments  to  their  suc- 
cessful management  in  this  state  by  state  authorities.    While  the 
state  should  own,  support  and  control  all  institutions  of  charity, 
eorrection  and  reformation  (other  than  such  of  charitable  character 
as  are  owned  by  private  organizations),  still  the  time  is  not  a  fit  one 
for  trying  so  radical  a  change.     While  our  state  penal  institutions 
are  so  improperly  managed  as  they  are  represented  to  be  at  present, 
it  is  not  proper  to  make  additions  to  the  responsibilities  of  our  state 
authorities." 

In  this  answer,  Mr.  Felton  plainly  points  to  the  radical  objec- 
tion which  interposes  itself  to  the  legislation  which  has  been  pro- 
posed in  regard  to  these  institutions;  and  which  is  still  more 
strongly  indicated,  we  might  say  insisted  upon,  in  the  testimony 
of  the  inspectors  themselves,  heretofore  cited  in  another  connec- 
tion. It  is,  that  political  control  would  mar  and  defeat  any  good 
ends  wliich  might  otherwise  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  legislation 
which  has  been  suggested  and  sought.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  the 
decided  conviction  of  the  undersigned  that  all  other  questions 
relative  to  prison  reform  should  remain  in  abeyance  until  there 
shall  be  incorporated  into  the  constitution  the  amendment  which 
for  the  last  six  or  eight  years  has  been  pressed  upon  the  people  of 
the  state,  with  such  effect  that  it  secured,  irrespective  of  party,  the 
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vote  of  a  large  majoritr  of  the  constimtional  convention  in  1867; 
that  it  rec-eived  the  nnanimons  vote  of  the  senate  last  winter ;  and, 
there  is  reas^jn  to  believe,  wonld  have  had  the  sanction  of  the  assem- 
bly a&  well,  if  it  had  reached  a  point  where  it  could  have'been  acted 
upon  by  that  body. 

Tlje  whole  scope  and  design  of  that  amendment  is  to  remove 
OUT  prisons  from  the  domain  of  partisan  politics^  and  give  to  their 
government  and  administration  a  stability  and  permanence  deemed, 
by  all  the  witnesses  examined  by  ns.  and.  indeed*  by  all  others  who 
have  given  attifntion  to  the  sabject«  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
the  true  and  jnst  ends  of  prison  discipline.  The  undersigned  are 
convinced  that  the  wisest  course  is  for  all  the  friends  of  prison 
reform  to  combine  their  forces  and  bring  their  united  influence  to 
bear  upon  this  fundamental  reform,  which  we  believe  to  be  indis- 
pensable, as  the  starting  point  to  all  others.  It  must  now  veiy 
soon  be  decided,  and  that  definitely,  whether  this  great  preliminaiy 
measure  can  be  accomplished.  If  it  can  and  shall  be  carried,  all 
other  needed  and  desirable  reforms  will,  almost  as  a  matter  of 
course,  speedily  follow.  If  it  is  not  carried,  it  will  then  be  time 
enough  to  consider  what  minor  reforms  may  be  expedient,  and  to 
concert  the  measures  that  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  their  accom- 
plishment. Xor  will  it  be  necessary  to  wait  long  for  this ;  for,  as 
already  intimated,  the  decisive  moment  approaches  when  the  ques- 
tion will  be  determined,  and  that  for  long  years  to  come,  whether 
a  constitutional  amendment  of  the  kind  proposed  shall  be  carried 
and  l>eeome  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  or  whether 
our  prisons  shall  remain,  as  now  and  heretofore,  the  mere  football 
of  party,  and,  of  c*ourse,  subject  to  all  the  demoralizing  and  cor- 
rupting influences  which  experience  has  shown  to  inhere,  ineradi- 
cably,  in  that  system.  If  the  vital  reform  which  we  advocate  shall 
be  adopted,  it  is  our  belief  that  there  is  no  limit  to  which  improve- 
ments in  prison  discipline  may  be  carried  in  our  state,  but  that 
which  IS  imposed  by  the  fallibility  of  human  wisdom  and  the 
imperfection  of  human  virtue.  If  it  fails,  farewell,  a  long  fare- 
well, to  any  reform,  to  any  improvement,  other  than  such  as  must 
of  necessity  be  superficial  and  transient.  The  canker  which  has 
fastened  itself  upon  our  prison  system,  and  which  all  see  and 
admit,  will  continue  to  eat  deeper  and  deeper  into  its  vitals,  till 
the  whole  becomes  one  huge  mass  of  corruption,  no  longer  to  bo 
tolerated,  and  an  indignant  people  shall  cry,  as  once  of  old,  on  a 
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le»  worthy  occasion,  the  shout  was  uttered,  '^  raze  it ;  raze  it ; 
I  even  to  the  foundation  thereof; "  for,  that  it  cannot  abide  forever  is 
jQst  as  certain  as  that  a  cancer  in  the  human  system,  uncured,  will, 
KKmer  or  later,  bring  it  to  the  dust. 

But  the  commissioners  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  legislature 
ind  the  people  will,  as  soon  as  the  necessary  forms  can  be  complied 
with,  incorporate  the  proposed  amendment  into  the  constitution 
of  the  state ;  and,  whenever  this  shall  have  been  accomplished,  the 
commissioners  would  earnestly  recommend  the  abolishment  of  the 
ooDtraet  system  in  all  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  of 
the  state. 

The  second  ground  on  which  the  commissioners  recommend 
tliat  no  such  legislation  should  be  had  for  the  present  as  would 
oanvert  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories  into  state  institutions, 
is  the  heavy  expense  in  which  such  change  of  relation  would  neces- 
auily  involve  the  state.    As  a  matter  of  course,  if  they  become 
state  establishments,  the  state  must  own  them ;  and  ii*  the  con- 
tract system  is  abolished,  either  the  prisoners  must  be  kept  idle,  or 
the  state  will  have  to  furnish  the  capital  requisite  to  an  efficient 
and  successful  prosecution  of  their  industries.     Let  us  see  if  we 
can  approximate  the  amount  of  money  which,  in  case  the  change 
Mm^t  should  take  place,  the  state  will  be  called  upon  to  provide. 

The  present  estimated  value  of  all  the  institutions  in  question, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  evidence,  with  tlie  exception  of  the  Onon- 
daga county  penitentiary  and  the  New  York  catholic  protectory, 
firom  the  authorities  of  which  no  estimates  were  furnished,  is 
$3,616,522.  At  least  $600,000  must  be  added  for  these  two  institu- 
tions, which  will  give,  as  the  total  cost  to  the  state,  $4,216,522.  So 
much  for  the  property  to  be  purchased. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  probable  amount  of  capital  that  would  be 
required.  The  capital  actually  employed  by  contractors,  so  far  as 
testimony  was  received  upon  this  point,  is  stated  at  $1,906,000.  It 
will  be  quite  safe  to  add  another  half  million  as  the  sum  invested 
by  the  eight  or  ten  contractors  who  did  not  give  evidence  on  this 
point.  These  two  sums,  put  together,  give  a  total  of  $2,406,000, 
as  the  capital  employed  at  the  present  time  in  conducting  the 
industries  of  the  penal  and  reformatory  institutions  (including  the 
state  prisons)  of  New  York ;  and  with  this  accord,  substantially, 
the  estimates  given  by  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of  the 
20 
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instimtions  in  qaestion  as  to  what,  in  all  probabilitv,  will  be  needc 
by  them. 

Adding  together  these  two  sums —  the  coet  of  the  properties  an 
the  capital  required  —  we  have  ^••>22,522  as  the  ontlaj  whic 
wonld  be  at  once  made  nece&eary  bjr  the  proposed  change. 

There  is  another  element  in  this  inquiry*  by  no  means  to  b 
overlooked  in  weighing  the  question  of  such  a  change  of  relatioi 
as  has  been  proposed  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reibrmatories  of  th< 
state.  The  average  number  of  inmates  in  the  state  prisons  ii 
1S69  was  2,723 ;  in  the  county  penitentiarie:s^  2,311 ;  in  the  reform 
atones^  2,545  ;  or  nearly  double  the  number  in  the  last  twi 
classes  of  institutions  as  in  the  first.  The  annual  deficit  in  thi 
state  prisons  has  become,  for  the  last  few  years,  nearly  or  qoite  i 
half  million  of  dollars.  Keeping  the  same  proportion,  the  annua 
deficiency  in  the  penitentiaries  and  reformatories,  to  be  made  U] 
by  state  appropriations,  will  not  be  likely  to  fidl  much,  if  at  all 
below  one  million  of  dollars ;  particularly,  as  the  earnings  in  theo 
institutions  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  proportionately  as  largi 
as  in  the  state  prisons,  owing  partly  to  the  shorter  terms  of  imprifi 
onment  and  partly  to  the  more  youthful  age  of  the  inmates. 

This  drain  upon  the  resources  of  the  state  might  be  borne,  Bsa 
doubtless  would  be  borne  cheerfully,  by  the  people,  if  there  wen 
but  a  fair  prospect  that  any  compensatory  advantages  would  resol 
from  the  change  which  has  been  proposed.  But  the  commission 
ers  can  see  no  such  advantages  as  likely  to  issue  therefrom.  On  tb 
contrarv,  we  believe  that  evil  is  much  more  likelv  to  be  the  conae 
quence  than  good,  so  long  as  political  control  enters  —  and  unde 
the  constitution  as  it  now  stands  it  must  enter — as  the  dominan 
element  into  their  administration.  It  is  our  belief,  therefore,  tha 
the  only  wise  course  for  the  friends  of  a  genuine  prison  reform  i 
to  direct  their  efforts,  for  the  present,  to  the  single  point  of  securinj 
the  incorporation  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  of  the  amend 
ment  relating  to  prisons,  which  was  first  adopted  by  the  eonstitu 
tional  convention  of  1S67-S,  and  subsequently  reeonmiended  t( 
the  favor  of  the  people  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate 
With  politics  thus  eliminated  from  the  government  of  our  prisons 
all  needed  reforms  will  be  both  easy  and  permanent ;  withou 
such  elimination,  all  reforms,  however  good  in  themselves,  will  b 
sure  to  end  in  disappointment.     Like  the  apples  of  Sodom,  thej 
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may  be  fiedr  to  the  sight ;  but,  like  them,  too^  they  will  be  but  dust 
and  afihes  to  the  touch. 

Prior  to  the  commencement  of  their  labors,  the  comnjissioners 
leoeived  firom  C.  T.  Cromwell,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  a  communica- 
tion complaining  of  an  unfair  competition  of  lime  made  by  prison 
labor  at  Sing  Sing,  with  lime  manufactured  by  Wm.  M.  Sands, 
from  marble  obtained  from  a  quarry  at  Hastings,  N.  Y.,  of  which 
Mr.  Cromwell  is  the  owner.  The  allegation  of  Mr.  0.  was,  that, 
owing  to  the  reduced  prices  at  which  Mr.  Sands  was  obliged  to  sell 
iuB  lime  in  consequence  of  this  competition,  he  was  unable,  or  pro- 
fessed himself  unable,  to  meet  the  rents  on  his  lease,  as  they  fell 
due.  In  reference  to  this  matter,  the  commissioners  examined  Mr. 
Cromwell,  Mr.  Sands,  Mr.  Russell,  warden  of  Sing  Sing  prison, 
tod  Mr.  Speedliiig,  an  extensive  dealer  in  lime  at  Yonkers.  Look- 
ing at  the  facts  as  elicited  from  the  above  named  witnesses,  to 
vhose  testimony  the  legislature  is  referred,  the  commissioners  are 
aatisfied  that  no  ground  of  complaint  exists  against  the  authorities 
at  Sing  Sing,  and  that  if  Mr.  Sands  fails  to  pay  his  rent,  such  fail- 
ure is  due  to  other  causes  than  the  competition  of  the  Sing  Sing 
lime  with  the  production  of  his  quarry  at  Hastings. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  the  commissioners  recom- 
mend for  adoption  is  the  same  as  that  adopted  by  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1867-8,  and  unanimously  passed  by  the  senate  at  its 
last  session.    It  is  in  the  words  following,  to  wit : 

I.  There  shall  be  a  board  of  managers  of  prisons,  to  consist  of 
five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  who  shall  hold  office  for  ten  years,  except 
that  the  five  first  appointed  shall,  in  such  manner  as  the  legisla- 
ture may  direct,  be  so  classified  that  the  term  of  one  person  so  ap- 
pointed shall  expire  at  the  end  of  each  two  years  during  the  first 
ten  years ;  and  vacancies  in  the  office  of  manager,  thus  or  otherwise 
occurring,  shall  be  filled  in  like  manner. 

IL  Said  board  shall  have  the  charge  and  superintendence  of  the 
state  prisons,  and  shall  possess  such  powers  and  perform  such  duties 
in  respect  to  county  jails  and  other  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions in  the  state*  as  the  legislature  may  prescribe. 

HI.  The  board  shall  appoint  a  secretary  who  shall  be  removable 
at  their  pleasure,  and  who  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the  legisla- 
ture or  the  board  may  prescribe,  and  shall  receive  a  salary  to  be 
determined  by  law. 
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lY.  The  members  of  the  board  shall  receive  no  oompenaatk 
other  than  reasonable  traveling  and  other  expenses,  incurred  whil 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  official  dnty. 

V.  The  board  shall  appoint  the  warden  (or  chief  officer),  phyai 
cian,  chaplain,  and  derk  (or  financial  officer)  of  each  state  priscn 
and  shall  have  power  to  remove  them  for  canse,  after  an  opporti 
nity  to  be  heard,  on  written  charges.  All  other  officers  of  ead 
prison  shall  be  appointed  by  the  warden  thereof^  and  be  remoTahb 
at  his  pleasure. 

YI.  The  governor  may  remove  either  of  the  managers  for  mil 
conduct,  incompetency  or  n^lect  of  duty,  after  opportunity  to  Ix 
heard,  on  written  charges. 

YU.  This  amendment  shall  go  into  effect  the  first  Monday  d 
January  after  its  adoption  by  the  people ;  from  and  after  whid 
date  section  four  of  article  five  of  the  constitution  shall  be  null  am 
void.* 

All  of  which  is  respectftdly  submitted. 

Signed  by  M.  S.  MYERS, 

E.  C.  WINES, 
THOMAS  FENCER, 

Commissioners. 

Dated  at  Auburn,  January  18, 1871. 

*  The  TOte  upon  this  amendment  in  the  senate  was  as  follows : 
Affirmative:    Messrs.  Blood,  Bowen,  Brand,  Caoldwell,   Oiapman,  Elwoc 
Frost,  Genet,  Hardenbergh,  Harpending,  Hubbard,  Kennedy,  Lewis,  Lord,  1 
nier.  Murphy,  C.  F.  Norton,  Parker,  Pierce,  Sanford,  Scott.  Thayer,  Tweed,  Wh 
low,Woodin  — 25. 
Negative — none. 
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I  KESIGNATION    OF    THE    CORRESPONDING 
SECRETARY. 

OeniUmen  of  the  Executi/ve  Committee:  — It  \s  eight  years  and 
fbor  months  to^aj  since  I  entered  into  your  service  as  correspond- 
mg  Bocretary.  Having  been  called,  not  to  another  work,  but  to 
the  same  work  in  another  sphere,  and  feeling  impelled  to  accept 
the  invitation  thus  tendered,  I  propose,  in  the  present  communi- 
odon,  a  rapid  review  of  the  years  during  which  we  have  toiled 
together  in  an  important  department  of  philanthropic  effort  — 
that,  namely,  which  seeks  the  redemption  of  criminal  humanity, 
and  the  repression  of  criminal  acts  —  first  through  preventive 
i^ndeS)  and,  these  failing,  by  the  use  of  a  reformatory  prison  dis- 
cipline. 

I.  Inttial  Labob. 

The  work  being  new  to  me,  I  felt  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
was  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  previous  history  of  your  associa- 
tion. Seventeen  annual  reports  had  been  issued.  These  were  all 
carefuUy  studied,  and  their  contents  mastered. 

H.  Financial  Department  of  the  Work. 

I  made  it  a  special  object  to  become  familiar  with  the  financial 

likoiy  of   the  association.      A  large  blank  book  was  prepared, 

and  ruled  with  seventeen  columns,  to  contain  the  record  of  the 

contributions  of  seventeen  years,  and  an  additional  column  for  the 

totals.     The   book  thus  contained    a   complete  catalogue  of  the 

donors  and  their  contributions,  showing  the  years  in  which  each 

contributor  had  made  a  donation,  the  amount  he  had  contributed 

that  year,  and  the  sum  total  of  his  gifts  during  the  whole  series  of 

years.     Down  to  this  time,  the  entire  revenues  of  the  association 

were  from  private  benefactions. 

Tlie  research  thus  instituted  showed  a  total  income  of  $40,790 
for  the  seventeen  years  of  the  society's  existence,  being  an  average 
aimnal  income  of  $2,399.41.     But  this  was  merely  an  incidental 
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the  aasocbtion,  and  espedaUr  during  the  later  yean,  the  prav— ^ 
secuhir  and  religions^  ^^J*  weeklj^  monthly  and  qnaiterly — hai 
been  widely  open  to  my  nse;  and  I  have  availed  myself  ci  h 
generosity  to  the  ntmoist  extent,  which  other  claims  npon  my  time 
wonid  permit.  I  have  written*  perhaps,  a  dosen  papers  for  qoov 
teriy  and  monthly  jonmals,  bnt  scores  and  hundreds  of  articles  bt 
the  newspaper  press. 

\T.  Addk£&6I8  jL2n>  Sekmons. 

When  yonr  invitation  was  accepted  by  me,  it  was  expected  bj 
ns  all,  that  an  extensive  presentation  of  onr  cause  to  the  chnichei 
of  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  funds  for  our  work,  would 
be  required-    During  the  earlier  months  of  my  incumbency,  I  pre- 
sented before  several  ecclesiastical  bodies  the  objects  and  clidmi 
of  the  association,  and  preached  in  many  of  the  pulpits  of  New 
York  and  vicinity.     But,  owing  to  the  appropriations  made  by  thB 
state  and  city  governments,  a  resort  to  this  means  of  obtaining 
funds  has  not  been  found  necessary;  and  it  has,  in  consequence, 
been  discontinued  for  a  number  of  years.     Still,  in  New  York  and 
other  states,  I  have  made  mmierous  addresses  for  the  purpose  of 
imparting  informatic^n,  enlightening  public  opinion,  and  waking 
up  an  interest  as  r^rards  the  reform  of  prisons  and  the  improve- 
ment -of  prison  discipline,  particularly  with  a  view  of  giving  to  it 
a  more  reformatory  character.    I  have  also  addressed  prisoners  — 
sometimes  in  sermons,  sometimes  more  informally  —  at  least  two 
hundred  times. 

Vll.  Effobts  looking  to  the   Eefobm   of  oub  Prison  Ststesc 
AXD  THE  Improvement  of  Prkox  Disciplixe  is  General. 


This,  after  all,  is  the  great  field  of  labor  with  the  prison 
dation ;  and  if  the  richest  fruit  has  not  yet  been  gathered  here,  at 
least  the  promise  is  cheering  for  a  coming  harvest.  No  one  could 
acquaint  himself  with  the  existing  prison  system  of  New  York, 
without  coming  to  the  conviction  tliat  it  is  radically  vicious,  and, 
what  is  worse,  that  it  is  made  so  by  the  constitution  of  the  state 
itself;  so  that,  however  isolated  abuses  may  be  checked  and  held 
in  temporary  abeyance,  there  can  be  no  thorough  and  permanent 
reform  in  the  government,  administration  and  discipline  of  our 
prisons,  imtil  that  instrument,  so   far  as  it  relates  to  them,  is 
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amended.  At  leasts  this  conviction  was  pradneed  iti  mj  mind  at 
m  early  Btage  of  my  investigations  into  the  priiieipJes  and  work- 
ings erf  the  sygtera.  In  the  second  report,  prepared  by  me,  after 
havjjig  fthown  —  what  indeed  had  been  pointed  out  again  and 
(ignin  in  the  previous  reports  of  the  association  —  that  political 
mntrol  is  the  bane  and  blight  of  prison  management  in  this  state, 
I  held  this  language :  **  The  only  remedy  for  this  state  of  things, 
as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  sneh  a  change  in  the  mode  of  Hp].x)intnient 
and  in  the  tenure  of  office  as  shall  withdraw  them  from  the 
mi^lgtrom  of  politics,  and  thereby  impart  greater  stability  and 
Hitjadiness  to  the  penal  administration  of  the  state.  But  how  can 
inch  a  change  be  effected  ?  Not  otherwise  than  by  a  change  in 
tJie  fundamental  law.  Fortunately,  a  convention  to  revise  the 
constitution,  agreeably  to  one  of  its  provisions,  is  likely  to  be  held 
in  1866  or  1867.  To  that  our  attention  nmst  be  turned,  on  that 
our  hi»pes  must  be  fixed,  so  far  as  any  effective  amelionition  of  the 
present  condition  of  things  is  to  be  looked  tor.*' 

Accordingly,  from  that  moment,  my  own  thoughte*  and  exertions 
were^  to  a  gi*eat  extent,  directed  in  that  quarter.     But  in  what 
way  if     I  saw,  as  already  stated,  that  there  must  be  a  change  in  the 
consdtntion,  in  order  to  an  amendmeot  of  the  system ;   but  I  saw, 
also,  that  there  could  be  no  change  in  the  constitution,  until  pub- 
Ue  opinion  had  been  educated  to  the  pobit  of  denianding,  or,  at 
leajst,  of  eanctioning  it,     I  theretVire  looked  about  for  the  agencies 
to  be  employed  to  this  end.     Four  such  offered  themselves  to  my 
thought,  over  and  above  the  presentation  and  distmssion   of  the 
subject  in  the  annual  issues  of  the  association,  viz,:    L  Personal 
interviews   with    influential    citizens ;     2.    The   use   of  the   press ; 
3.  Public  meetings ;  4.  The  gathering,  in  other  states,  of  facts  and 
opinions  relating  to  the  question,  and  bringing  tbem  to  bear  on 
public  opinion  in  iiur  own  state.     These  methods  were  plied  with 
diligence  through  guccessive  years.     In  making  my  annual  rounds 
of  prison  \i8itation,  conversations  with  hundreds  of  citizens  were 
hftd,  in  wliieh  the  evils  of  our  present  system  were  [winted  out, 
and,  generally,  the  promise  obtained  of  co-operation  in  the  effort 
to  secure  a  better,     Nimierous  meetings  were  held,  some  public, 
but  oftener  of  a  more  quiet  kind,  where  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  citi- 
tens  were  invited  to  meet  for  a  familiar  interchange  of  views  and 
feelings  on  the  need  and  method  of  refbrmiiig  our  prison  system, 
Sucsh  g^atherings  took  place,  and  such    discussions  were  held,  in 
[Sen.  No-  5.J  31 
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every  part  of  the  state.    Ab  regards  the  prei&»  it  has  been  my 
torn   in  paa&ing  from  eountj  to  ooimlj,  to  caU  upon  bb  many 

.^torsa^  poseible,  and  secnre  from  them  the  insertion  of  articles 
bearing  upon,  and  urging  the  need  of,  a  radical  reformation  of  oqt 
prison  system.  m 

But,  however  useful  these  agencies  were^  as  a  means  of  educat- 
ing public  opinion,  I  felt  that  some  organized  movement  was 
needed  to  push  the  idea  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 
Accordingly,  on  my  suggestion,  in  1S64,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  study  the  question  and  prepare  an  article  at  the  proper  time, 
to  be  submitted  to  the  convention,  in  case  it  should  be  ordered. 
This  committee  saw  clearly  the  evil  that  confronted  us,  but  not  so 
clearly  the  remedy.  They  felt  the  need  of  lights  and  believing 
that  at  least  some  useful  hints  might  be  thus  gleaned,  they  recom- 
mended^ and  the  board  ordered,  a  conmiission  to  visit  the  prisons, 
and  study  the  prison  sj'stems  of  other  states^  and  make  report 
thereon.  The  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  the  cor- 
responding secretary  were  appointed  such  commissioners^  and 
charged  with  the  duty  named.  The  visitation  was  performed  in 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1S05,  but  the  report,  a  vohune  of  more 
than  6(X)  pages^  was  not  completed  and  submitted  to  the  legisla- 
ture till  the  spring  of  1867,  about  the  time  that  the  c*:>ngtitutional 
cons'ention  commenced  its  labors.  Within  a  week  after  the  body 
organized  and  opened  its  sessions^  the  prison  association  submitted 
to  its  consideration,  and,  in  an  extended  argument  in  the  form  of 
a  memorial,  urged  upon  it  for  adoption,  the  article  prepared  by  the 
committee  named  above.  The  provisions  of  that  article  are  familiar 
to  all,  and  need  not  be  rehearsed.  By  a  decisive  vote  of  the  con- 
vention, the  article  was  incorporated  into  tlie  draft  of  the  new 
constitution.  The  constitution  itself,  however,  was  rejected  by 
the  people,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  this  article  failed  with  the 
rest,  though  there  is  g«K>d  reascm  to  believe  that,  if  it  could  have 
been  submitted  separately,  it  wuuld  have  been  adopted,  if  not 
unanimously^  at  least  by  a  large  majority  of  voices.  The  same 
article  was  proposed  last  winter  to  the  legislature  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  suffrages  of  the  people  as  a  special  amendment.  It  waa 
so  recommended  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate^  but  the  aiseBi- 

,  bly  failed  Uj  act  up^m  it.  It  is  ray  belief  that,  if  another  effort  is 
made  the  coming  winter  in  the  same  direction,  and  pushed  with 
proper  vigor,  the  measure  can  be  carried  in  both  bonaes;    and. 
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"gBrely,  the  end  to  be  attained  m  worth  all  the  time,  thought  and 
kbor  tli/it  can  be  given  to  it. 


YIIL    National  akd  Intkknatiunal  Pribon  Congbesses. 

There  is  one  tiirther  point,  and  but  one,  to  which,  for  a  moment, 
\uk  the  attention  of  the  executive  coinmittee' — a  point  in  refer- 
Qm  to  which  some  difference  of  opinion  wiia  developed  between 
the  committee  and  myself.     Eighteen  months  ago,  believing  that 
iidegree  of  interest  had  been  awakene<l  in  this  and  other  countries 
in  the  que&tion  of  prison  reform  suttieieut  to  wai^rant  the  holding, 
and  to  offer  good  promise  of  benefit  from  the  holding,  of  both 
imtioua!   and   international   eonferenees  to  discuss   principles   and 
devise  plans  for  the  improvement  of  prison  discipline,  I  submit- 
ted propositions   looking  to    a    realization   of    both   these   ideas. 
The  proposition  relating    to    an    international   penitentiary   con* 
ference   never   gained   strength   enough   in   this   board   to  secure 
a  majority   of    votes;   and   the   projKisition   for    a    national   con- 
grese^  though  favored  at  first,  even  to  the  extent  of  agreeing  to 
^ach  a   mi.^ti ng  and   appointing    a    committee   for  joint   confer- 
ence with  a  similar  committee  of  the  Philadelphia  prison  society, 
and  for  arranging  the  preliminaries   of  the  congress,  was  finally 
rejected  and  the  project  dropped,  so  far  as  the  prison  association 
wa6  concerned*     Unwilling  to  give  up  a  measure  which  I  believed 
hoght  with  imtold  good  to  the  cause  in  wliich  we  are  laboring, 
after  consultation  with   a   few  friends  in  this  and  other  states,  I 
drew  up  a  call  for  a  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  refor- 
m»tory  «iiscipline,  which  was  signed  by  ninety  odd  names,  chiefly 
of  officers  of  prisons  and  reformatories  in  the  different  states  and 
the  members  of  the  boards  of  such  institutions.     To  this  body,  when 
convened,  was  referred,  in  the  call,  the  question  of  an  international 
congress.     The  Cincinnati  congress,  thus  invited  —  it  might  even 
be  said  charged  —  to  give  expression  to  its  views  on  this  question, 
declared  imaniraously  that,  in  its  judgment,  the  time  had  conic 
when  snch  a  convention  might  be  held  with  the  best  promise  of 
eficial  results,  and  took  the  necessary  action  for  calling  it  and 
ng  the  re^^uired   arrangements   for  its  inauguration.     It  was 
judged  that  the  year  1 872  was  as  early  as  the  congress  could  take 
place  with   hope  of  complete  success,  as  the  work  of  organizing 
Iv,  to  be  composed  of  delegates  from  the  whole  civilized  world, 
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would  not  be  inconsiderable,  and  much  time  would  be  required  for 
an  effective  preparation. 

The  Cincinnati  congress  honored  the  undersigned  with  an  invita- 
tion to  become  their  commissioner  or  agent  to  carry  out  this  work. 
I  have  not  yet  formally  accepted  their  invitation,  but,  with  a  view 
to  doing  so,  I  now  place  in  your  hands  my  resignation  of  the  office 
of  corresponding  secretary,  to  take  effect  at  such  time  as  may  be 
found  most  satisfactory. 

With  cordial  thanks  for  your  uniform  kindness  and  consideration, 
and  fervent  prayers  for  your  prosperity,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
an  association,  I  remain,  gentlemen. 

Your  friend  and  fellow  worker, 

E.  0.  WINES. 

38  Bible  House,  New  Yobk,  JVav.  24,  1870. 
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XI.   INDETERMINATE   SENTENCES. 

The  principle  of  sentences  to  terminate  only  on  proof  of  refor- 
mation hai*  been  heretofore  partially  applied,  in  reference  to  certain 
(rlasi»e6  of  offenders,  in  the  stutea  of  Mustvtichiisetts,  Rhode  I&land 
and  Michigan ;  but  the  following  bill,  introduced  in  the  Michigan 
him  of  representatives  by  the  Hon.  W,  C,  lloyt,  on  the  lOth  of 
February,  1871,  is  the  first  attempt  to  give  full  eiiect  to  this  prin- 
eiple  in  this  country,  and,  it  is  believed,  in  any  other: 


A  BILL 

In  addition  tAj  the  acts  relating  to  the  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
and  to  prevent  crime  by  tlie  restraint  and  reformation  of 
offenders. 

Section  1.  The  people  of  the  stnU  of  Michigan  enaet:  That  any 
pereon  who  shall  be  convicted  of  any  offence  punishable  by  impris- 
onment in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  and  who  may  be  sen* 
tenced  to  imprisonment  therein  under  any  !aw  now  in  force  or 
hereafter  to  be  enacted,  shall  be  and  are  hereby  constituted  wards 
rf  the  state,  and  subject  to  the  custody  and  control  of  the  board  of 
p&rdians  as  hereinafter  provided  by  this  act.  The  circuit  judge 
of  the  comity  of  Wayne  for  the  time  being,  together  with  the 
inspectors  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  shall  constitute  and 
be  denominated  the  board  of  guardians,  whose  powers  and  duties 
sbll  be  aa  further  provided  by  this  act,  and  said  circuit  judge  shall, 
«p  ojuno,  be  chairman  of  said  board. 

Sbc,  2*  All  courts  of  record  having  criminal  jurisdiction  in  the 
state  of  Michigan,  and  all  police  justices  and  justices  of  the  peace 
in  gaid   state^  which,  under  the   provisions  of  law,  may  sentence 
offenders  against  the  criminal   law  to  confinement  in  the  Detroit 
house  of  correction  in  the  exercise  of  their  criminal  jurisdiction, 
fihall  sentence  all   offenders  convicted  before  them  or  any  of  them 
of  any  offence  now  or  heraofter  made  punishable  by  imprisonment 
in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  to  the  custody  of  the  board  of 
gimrdians  aforesaid,  but  shall  not  fi^c  upon,  state  or  determine  any 
definite  period  ot  time  for  the  continuance  of  such  ctistody :  Pro- 
vided^ that  in  c^^es  of  assault  and  battery  of  which  justices  of  the 
pea^e  have  jurisrlietion,  fines  may  be  imposed  in  accordance  with 
existing  laws :   And  provi/led  furi^ier^  that  this  section  shall  not 
be  construed  to  take  away  any  power  to  suspend  sentence  that  aaid 
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courts  and  justices  may  have ;  and  in  ease  of  sql^Ii  suspended 
tence  tlie  courts  or  justices  before  whom  8uch  offenders  may  have 
been  eonvieted  may  at  any  time  cause  the  re-arrest  of  ench  oftend- 
erK  for  tlie  purpose  of  liaving  such  suspended  sentence  pronounced 
and  executed.  The  court  or.  uia^^strate  imposhig  such  sentence 
shall  in  each  case  furnish  tlie  sherifl'  or  other  proper  officer  a  copy 
of  the  complaint,  infonuation  or  indictment  upon  which  such  con- 
viction is  had,  a  stutenicnt  of  the  defendant's  plea,  the  names  and 
reaidonces  of  the  witnesses  s\n  <jrn  in  tlie  cause,  an  ahfitract  of  the 
testimony  given,  the  sejitenee  rendered  and  the  date  thereof,  which 
copy,  statement  and  abstract,  signed  by  the  magistrate  or  clerk  of 
the  court,  sliall  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  with  the  prisr 
oner,  and  shall  be  jmma  facte  evidence  against  the  prisoner  in  all 
proceedings  lor  the  release  of  said  prisoner  by  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pti^  or  otherwise.  It  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  any  sheriff,  con- 
st^ible  or  policeman  to  convey  for tli with  such  person  so  sentenced 
to  the  Detroit  house  of  correction  and  deliver  tliem  into  tlie  cus- 
tody of  the  superintendent  thereof,  for  which  services  and  all 
necessary  expenses  he  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  may  be 
allowed  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  county  where  such  con- 
viction is  had.  The  superintendent  of  the  Detroit,  house  of  correc- 
tion is  hereby  required  to  receive  all  persons  so  sentenced  and 
delivered,  to  retain  them  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  board  of 
guardians,  and  to  release  them  as  such  hoard  may  direct.  The 
following  form  of  commitment  of  prisoners  sentenced  as  aforesaid 
shall  be  sufficient  authority  for  the  officer  to  transfer  and  for  the 
superintendent  of  said  house  of  correction  to  receive  and  det 
such  prisoner : 


County,  ss.  ;  To  [the  proper  officer] — ,  of  the  ■ 


-of 


^ 


— ,  and 
the  superinlendent  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  greeting  :  Whereas,  after 

a  trial  upon  a  complaint  duly  takeia  by  mc, of  -  in  said  county,  wa» 

convicted  of ,  and  was  by  me  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Detroit 

houae  of  correct  ion»  in  the  custody  of  the  hoard  of  guardians  of  said  house  of  cor- 
rection :  N<fw^  ther^ore,  you of  the  of ,  are  hereby  required 

to  convey  said to  said  hou!%e  of  correction^  and  deliver into  the  cus- 
tody of  the  superintendent  thereof.     And  you,  the  said  superintendent  of  said 

house  of  correction,  are  commanded  to  receive  aaid into  your  custody  and 

safely  keep  until  discharged  in  accordance  with  law.     Given  under  ray 

hand  at  the  — of  — — -,  this day  of ,  A.  D,  18 — . 


i 


Seo.  3«  The  said  board  of  guardians  shall  have  power  to  detain 

in  the  house  of  correction,  subject  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
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tlieivoC  all  wards  committed  to  theii*  custody ;  powei*  to  establish 
nJes  aud  regulations  under  wliieh  such  wardB  may,  upon  ehowiiig 
evidence  of  improved  cliaracter,  be  absolutely  or  conditionally 
released  from  cc»ntinemeiit  in  said  lumBe,  or  fi-oni  otlier  giiardian- 
ibip,  custody  and  control ;  power  to  resume  such  ctititrol  and  eui^ 
tody,  irholly  or  in  part,  and  to  recommit  to  said  houBe  any  ward 
lit  any  time  prior  to  their  absolute  release.  The  written  order  of 
mi  iHiiird  of  guardians,  signed  by  the  9ecretAi*y  thereof,  shall  be 
due  authority  for  any  member  of  said  board,  or  their  agent,  any 
'  "  eouetable  or  poHceuian,  to  arrest  and  return  any  ward  not 
lure  absolutely  discharged^  to  the  custody  of  said  board  in 
aid  houde ;  and  it  is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  all  sheritts  or  other 
'tfficers,  ae  aforesaid,  to  execute  eucli  order  tlie  same  as  it  is  now 
their  duty  to  execute  ordinary  legal  process, 

Sbc.  4.  It  shall  he  the  duty  of  said  board  of  guardians  to  main- 
taJA  such  minimum  of  control  over  all  wards  committed  to  their 
cofitody   under   tliij?   act  m  shall    prevent   them   tVom   committing 
ertme«  best  secure  their  self*8Up|>ort  and  ficcompiish  their  refonua- 
Son*     The  said  board   shall  actively  midertake  the  reforuiation  of 
th*!  wards  aforesaid,   by  means  of  culture   calculated   to   develop 
right  purposes  and  self-control,  and  by  granting  them  social  privi- 
leges under  such  social  and  legal  restraints  and  influences  as  will 
be«t  cultivate  right  pnrjx*ses  and   promote  correct  conduct,  when 
lliis  may  be  done  witli  safety.     When  any  ward  shall  be   received 
mtosaid  Deti-oit  house  of  correction,  said  board  of  guaixiians  shall 
a»nsc  to  be  entered  in  a  special  j-egister  the  name,  age,  nativity, 
liHtionality  and  parentage  uf  such  ward,  with  sucli  <ither  facta  as 
tan   he  ascertained    indicating  the   constitutional   tendencies   and 
propensities,  the  social  influences  connected  with  the  early  life,  and 
fw^ed  upon   these   an   estimate  of  the   present  condition  of  such 
wjird  and  the  best  probable  plan  of  treatment-     Upon  such  register 
ikll   be   entered  quarter-yearly,  ar  oftener,   minutes  of  observed 
iniprovement   or  deterioration   of  character,    and   notes   bb  to  the 
tnethods  and  treatment   employed ;    also   all  orders  or  alterations 
affecting  the  standing  or  situation  of  such  ward,  the  circmnstances 
of  the  final  i-elease,  and  any  subsequent  facts  of  the  personal  his- 
tory which  may  be  brought  to  their  knowledge.     An  abstract  of 
the  record  in  each  case   remaniing  under  their  control,   sliall    be 
ttiiide  up  semi  annually,  submitted  to  the  board  at  a  regular  meet- 
iug  thereof  and  tiled  with  the  county  clerk  of  Wayne  county,  which 
ahstract  shall  show  the  date  of  admission,  the  age,  tiie  then  present 
situation,   whether  in  said  bouse  or  elsewhere,  whether  and  how 
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much  progress  of  improvement  has  been  made,  and  the  particnl 
reasons  for  release  or  continned  custody  as  the  case  may  be.  T 
board  of  goardians  shall  establish  rales  and  regulations  by  whi 
any  ward  may  have  the  privil^e  to  see  and  converse  with  t 
said  board  of  guardians  quarter-yearly.  When  it  appears  to  t 
said  board  that  there  is  a  strong  or  reasonable  probability  that  ai 
ward  possesses  a  sincere  purpose  to  become  a  good  citizen,  and  t 
requisite  moral  power  and  self-control  to  live  at  liberty  witho 
violating  law,  and  that  such  ward  will  become  a  fsdr  member 
society,  then  they  shall  issue  to  such  ward  an  absolute  release ;  b 
no  petition  or  other  form  of  application  for  the  release  of  any  wai 
made  by  any  person  whatever,  based  upon  any  ground  save  th 
herein  stated,  shall  be  entertained  or  considered  by  the  said  board. 

Sec.  5.  If  any  person,  through  oversight  or  otherwise,  be  S€ 
tenced  to  confinement  in  said  house  of  correction  for  a  defini 
period,  said  sentence  shall  not  for  that  reason  be  void,  but  t 
person  sentenced  shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefit  and  subject  to  t 
liabilities  of  this  act,  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  exte 
as  if  the  sentence  had  been  in  the  terms  required  by  section  two 
this  act;  and  in  such  case  said  board  of  guardians  shall  serve  up 
such  ward  a  copy  of  this  act  and  written  information  of  their  88 
relations  to  said  board. 

Sec.  6.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  provisio 
of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 
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This  Congress,  while  recognizing  the  ability  and  value  of 
the  papers  furnished  by  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  every  sentiment  and  utter- 
ance therein  contained.  The  Congress  holds  itself  responsible 
only  fpT  the  principles  and  acts  sanctioned  by  a  formal  vote 
of  the  body. 
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I    OBOAinZATION     OF     THE     CoNGRESS  —  OpEN'INO     AdDEESSES  ~ 

STA^^)TNG  CoMMiTrEEs  —  EoLL  OF  Membees. 

The  Natioxal  Congress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory 
Discipline  assembled  at  Thorn's  h«ill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  at  10  o'clock 
i.if.,  October  12th,  1870,  and  was  called  to  order  b}-  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ar 
wngements,  upon  whose  nomination  the  Hon.  A.  T.  Goshorn,  of 
Ohio,  was  elected  temporary  chairman. 

On  motion  of  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  H.  A.  Monfort, 
of  Ohio,  was  chosen  temporary  secretary. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  C.  L.  Thompson,  of  Cincinnati. 

Major  Goshorn  then  delivered  an  address  of  welcome  on  the 
part  of  the  citizens,  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  :  I  have  been  delegated 
bvthe  local  committee  of  arrangements  to  extend  to  yon,  in  behalf 
of  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  a  hearty  greeting  and  a  cordial  wel- 
come to  the  hospitalities  of  our  city.  In  none  of  the  many  national 
gatherings  with  which  we  have  been  honored,  have  we  felt  so  highly 
complimented  as  in  the  selection  of  this  city  as  the  jjlace  of  your 
assembling  to  organize  a  congress  for  tlie  promotion  of  the  welfare 
and  reformation  of  unfortunate  humanity. 

The  object  of  your  coming  together  is  one  whicli  should  engage 

the  sympathy  and  co-operation  of  all  good  citizens  throughout  the 

land.    With  a  rapidly  increasing  populatiim   and  the  disposition 

of  the  people  to  congregate  in  lar<:::e  cities,  we  have  tin  alarming 

increase  of  crime,  and  loicislation  is  obliged  to  be  over  devising 

new  remedies  and  imposing  fre^h  penalties  for  the  protection  of 

society.     But  while  our  civilization   is  marked  by  its  advanced 

and  prompt  legislation  and  di.*tinguishcd  for  its  phy^Mcnl  c:;re  of 

criminals,  prison  discipline  and  the  reformation  of  the  convict  are 

still  an  unsolved  problem,  notwithstanding  their  high  importance 

in  establishing  public  security  and  social   harmony.     It  is  not 
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cnongh  lliat  we  erect  great  prison-houses,  grand  in  concepticrr^B^ 
beautiful  in  architectural  design  and  finish,  and  liberal  in  tli  ^t 
appointments.     These  are  monuments  of  the  prosperit}-  of  the  Pt  ^Bte 
and  evidences  of  the  determination  ofsooiety  to  protect  itself  agai  »ist 
evil-doers;   but  the  granite  walls  and    iron-bars,  although  tl  ^ej 
deprive  the  criminal  of  liis  lilertyand  inflict  a  just  physical  p^m. 
ishment,  do  not  work  that  reformation  in  the  soul  of  the  man,  tliat 
will  restore  him  to  society  regenerated  and  reformed.     Until  tliis 
is  in  some  measure  accomplished,  our  system  of  prison  discipline 
is  imperfect  and  ineffectual. 

It  is  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the  criminal  is  a  man,  and  enfi-    J 
tied  to  all  the  offices  of  humanity,  which  are  consistent  with  the     I 
treatment  of  him   as  a  criminal.     That  humanitarian   sentiment      I 
which  would  reject  all  punishment  is  inconsistent  with  the  pro|>er 
control  of  the  vicious  passions  and  desires  of  men,  and  would  quickly 
demoralize  society,  and  subvert  the  very  foundations  of  moral  and 
civil  government. 

The  dignity  of  the  law  must  be  vindicated,  and  society  must  be 
protected  by  the  prompt  and  decisive  punishment  of  crime.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise  in  a  Avell  constituted  government.  Jurists 
and  legislators,  who  are  chiefly  occupied  with  the  forms  and  pro- 
cesses of  government,  have  little  thought  or  care  of  the  criminal 
after  he  has  been  sentenced  and  submitted  to  the  penalties  of  the 
law.  They  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  most  grievous  imper- 
fection in  governments  is  the  failure  to  effect  that  reformation  in 
the  disposition  and  conduct  of  the  criminal,  which  society  has 
a  right  to  expect  and  ought  to  require. 

However  equitably  and  impartially  punishments  may  have  been 
administered,  however  liberally  the  state  may  have  provided  for 
the  care  and  physical  comfort  of  the  prisoner,  there  is  yet  wanting 
the  discipline  to  produce  that  change  in  the  criminal,  which  may 
reasonably  be  expected  from  a  ju.-t  punishment.  It  is  left  to  the 
philanthropic  and  christian  sentiment  of  the  age  to  devise 
ways  and  means  to  elevate  the  nnfortunate  and  wayward  to  the 
true  dignity  of  manhood.  That  discipline  and  those  reformatory 
processes,  which  will  send  forth  the  criminal  from  liis  bondage  a 
better  citizen,  a  regenerate  man,  Avill  accom]di<h  more  for  the  cause 
of  humanity  than  all  that  legislation  has  yet  devised  for  the  pro- 
tection and  welfare  of  society. 

We  recognize  in  your  assembling  to  discuss  these  grave  and 
important  questions  the  true  index  of  an  enlightened  and  pro 
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gressivo  age  The  desire  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  man,  and 
the  sentiment  of  good-will  toward  the  vicious  and  wayward  which 
las  called  3'ou  together,  appeal  most  profoundly  to  our  sympathies. 
Toar  cflforts  to  effect  a  reform  in  penitentiary  discipline  will  meet 
vith  a  hearty  response  in  the  breasts  of  good  and  wise  men 
thronghout  the  nation.  The  theme  for  your  discussions  is  a  noble 
oni},  full  of  interest  and  yet  full  of  difficulty,  which,  I  trust,  may 
be  happily  overcome  by  your  consultations. 

Again  acknowledging  the  honor  of  your  presence  in  our  midst, 
witli  these  brief  words  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  sojourn  in  our  city 
and  a  profitable  session. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan,  responded  to  the  address  of 
welcome  in  a  highly  felicitous  manner. 

Mr.  n.  TiiANE  Miller  moved  that  a  committee  of  seven  be 
appointed  to  report  upon  a  permanent  organization  of  the  conven- 
tion, upon  which  the  chair  appointed  the  following  gentlemen :  H. 
Thane  Miller,  and  A.  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Ohio ;  Henry  Hopkins, 
of  Kansas ;  lion.  Edwin  Ilurlbut,  of  Wisconsin ;  Dr.  John  Ben- 
aon,  of  Maine;  lion.  Henry  Cordier,  of  Pennsylvania;  and  Rev. 
B.W.  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  read  the  following  letter 
from  the  Hon  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  of  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives: 

Augusta,  Maine,  Qth  Oct.^  1870. 

Mr  Dear  Sir:  An  intimate  friend  and  neighbor,  Ex-Governor 
Coney,  died  last  evening,  and  this  sad  event  prevents  my  leaving 
home  this  week,  and  thns  deprives  me  of  the  great  pleasnre  and 
profit  I  shonld  have  derived  from  meeting  you  in  Cincinnati.  Be 
pleased  to  convey  to  the  prison  congress  my  very  profound 
Tegret  at  not  being  able  to  fulfill  my  engagement ;  this  provi- 
dential dispensation  places  it  entirely  beyond  my  power. 

With  the  sincerest  wishes  for  the  abundant  success  of  your 
meeting,  I  am,  as  ever, 

Four  friend,  very  truly, 

J.  G.  BLAINE. 
Ecv.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D., 

38  Bible  House,  New  York. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  permanent  organization  was 
then  submitted,  and  the  congress  organized  as  follows : 
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President  : 

His  Ex'cy  RUTHERFOKD  B.  HAYES,  Governor  of  Ohio 

Vice-Pbesidents  : 

Fnited  States, Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  LL 

California, Rev.  James  "Woodworth. 

Connecticut, E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D. 

Illinois, George  W.  Perkins. 

Indiana, Gov.  Conrad  Baker. 

Iowa, Martin  Heisey. 

Kansas, Hon.  E.  Hensley. 

Kentucky, Hon.  R.  K.  Wliite. 

Maine, Hon.  E.  G.  Harlow. 

Maryland, ^ G.  S.  Griffith. 

Massachusetts, F.  B.  Sanborn. 

Michigan, Hon.  C.  J.  "Walker. 

Missouri, Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson. 

Nebraska, Hon.  F.  Teraplin. 

New  Hampshire, Ex-Gov.  Frederick  Smyth. 

New  Jersey, Ex-Gov.  Daniel  Haines. 

New  York, Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury, 

North  Carolina, Hon.  G.  Wm.  Welker 

Ohio, Hon.  Charles  Thomas. 

Pennsylvania, T.  H.  Nevin. 

Rhode  Island, E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D. 

South  Carolina, Gen.  C.  J.  Stol brand. 

Tennessee, T.  A.  Atchison,  M.  D. 

West  Virginia, ,  .j William  B.  Curtis,  M.  D. 

Wisconsin, Hon.  Edwin  Hurlbut. 

Dominion  of  Canada, Wm.  Elder,  A.  M. 

Colombia,  South  America,  ....  Enrique  Cortes. 
Secretaries  : 

Bradford  K.  Peirco,  D.  D.,  New  York. 

Z.  R.  Brockway,  Michigan. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  Ohio. 

Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  Massachusetts. 
Treasurer : 
Charles  F.  Coffin,  Indiana. 
On  motion  by  Dr.  Wines,  Governors  Baker  and  Haines  w 
appointed  a  committee  to  conduct  the  permanent  President  to 
chair ;  which  duty  having  been  duly  discharged,  Gov.  Hayes, 
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taldng  the  chair,  was  greeted  with  cordial  applause,  and  addressed 
the  congress  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  :  Called  without  prepa- 
ration to  the  performance  of  unfamiliar  duty,  I  trust  I  may  rely 
upon  your  generous  assistance  and  charitable  judgment. 

I  do  not  undertake,  even  in  general  terras,  to  state  the  purpose 
of  oar  assembling.  The  objects  of  the  congress  will,  no  doubt, 
amply  appear  in  the  papers  and  discussions  of  gentlemen  whose 
experience,  ability  and  studies  enable  them  to  speak,  not  merely 
intelligently,  but  with  almost  absolute  authority,  upon  the  inter- 
esting topics  that  will  come  before  the  convention.  I  therefore 
desire  simply  to  make  my  profound  acknowledgment  for  the  honor 
conferred  upon  me,  and  to  express  the  hope,  the  confident  hope, 
that  all  that  shall  be  here  said  and  done  will  tend  to  the  formation 
of  a  wise,  just  and  humane  public  opinion  in  respect  to  the  great 
subject  that  brings  us  together.  In  short,  our  wish  is  that  the 
people,  everywhere,  may  be  brought  to  feel  that  prison  discipline 
ought  to  be  placed  upon  the  ouly  solid  and  sure  foundation  —  a 
I  foundation  whose  chief  corner-stone  is  the  golden  rule:  "As  ye 
[  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 
;  Mr.  Z.  R,  Bkockway  moved  the  appointment  of  a  business  com- 
I  mittee  of  seven  membei-s.  Carried,  and  the  following  gentlemen 
were  appointed  by  the  chair :  Z.  R.  Bkockway,  of  Michigan,  Rev. 
Dre.  E.  C.  Wines  and  B.  K.  Peirce,  of  New  York,  H.  Thank 
Miller,  of  Ohio,  Hon.  E.  B.  Smith,  of  Maine,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  P.  Caldwell,  of  Kentucky. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Wines,  it  was  ordered  that  a  committee  of 
three  on  credentials  be  appointed,  whereupon  the  president  desig- 
nated as  such  committee  Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  H.  A.  Mon- 
WRTj  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Marcus  x\mes,  of  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  it  was  resolved 
that  a  finance  committee  of  seven  be  appointed.  The  Chair 
named  on  the  committee  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  Charles 
Thomas,  John  Bell  and  Jos.  Perkins,  of  Ohio,  I.  C.  Jones,  of 
Ifew  York,  T.  H.  Nevin,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
of  Massachusetts. 

On  motion  of  H.  Thane  Miller,  of  Ohio,  it  was  ordered,  that** 
members,  in  discussing  papers  and  resolutions,  be  limited  to  live 
minutes  each,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  congress. 
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ROLL  OF  MEMBERS. 

1.  Alabama. 
Not  reprcsentecL 

2.  Arkansas. 
Not  represented. 

3.  California. 
Rev.  James  Woodworth,  Sec'y  California  Prison  Commission, . .  San  Francisooi 

4.  CoNXEaricuT. 

Rev.  Tlios.  K.  Fessendcn,  Deputy  of  Gov.  English,  and  Scc'y 
Board  Trustees  Girls'  State  Industrial  School, Farmington. 

E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D.,  Supt.  and  Physician  State  Reform  School, .  West  3Ieridctt. 

Hiram  Foster,  Trustee  and  Sec'y  SUite  Refonn  School, West  Merid^ 

Timothy  M.  AUyn,  Special  Commissioner  State  Prison,  and  Pres- 
ident Board  Trustees  Girls'  SttUc  Industrial  School, Hartford. 

5.  Delaware. 

Not  represented. 

6.  Florida. 
Not  represented. 

7.  Georgia. 
Not  represented. 

8.  Illinois. 

George  W.  Perkins,  Warden  State  Penitentiary', Jollct 

Mrs.  George  W.  Perkins, Joliet. 

Rev.  F.  II.  Wines,  Sec'y  Board  State  Charities, Springfield. 

Robert  Turner,  Sup't  Cliicago  Reform  School, Cliicago. 

Hon.  Wm.  J.  Yost,  Pres't  Board  Trustees  Slate  Reform  School,.  Metropolis. 

L.  A.  Parks,  Member  Board  Trustees  Slate  Reform  Scliool, Alton. 

M.  E.  Collins,  Member  Board  Trustees  State  Reform  School, . . .  Pontiac. 

0.  C.  Gil)bs,  Secretary  Relief  Society, Chicago. 

T.  W.  Midgely,  Chicago  Tribune, Chicago. 

0.  Brewster, Chicago. 

9.  Indiana. 

Hon.  Conrad  Baker,  Governor, Indianapolis. 

Rev.  John  W.  Sullivan,  Cha])lain  Southern  State  Prison Jeffersonville. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Curry,  Member  Board  Ccmtrol  Southern  State  Prison,  Terrc  Haute. 
R.  S.  Heiskiu,  Member  Board  Control  Southern  State  Prison,. . .  Jeffersonville. 

Rev.  Aaron  Wood.  Chaplain  Northern  State  Pri.sfm, Michigan  city. 

A.  D  Ilamrick,  Member  Board  C<mtrol  Southern  State  Prison,. .  Hamrick  Slat'i 

Frank  B.  Alnsworth,  Su])erintendent  House  of  Refuge Plainfield. 

Hon.  Charles  F.  Coffin,  Member  Board  C(mtrol  House  Refuge,. .  Richmcmd. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Collin, Richmond. 

Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction Indianapolis. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  T.  Hobl)s Indianapolis. 

Miss  Sarah  Morrison Indianapolis. 

Rev.  W.  Benton, BrownstowxL 
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10.  Iowa. 

Martin  Heisey,  Warden  State  Penitentiary Fort  Madison. 

J.  McC'artey,  Superintendent  State  Reform  Scliool, Salem. 

11.  Kansas. 

Hon.  E.  Hensley,  Deputy  of  the  Governor,  and  chairman  Board 

Directors  State  Prison, Leavenworth. 

Henrj  Hopkins,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, Leavenworth. 

Mrs.  Ljdia  Sexton,  Chaplain  State  Peniieutiary, Leavenworth. 

12.  Kkntucky. 

P.  Caldwell.  Superintendent  House  of  Refuge, Louisville. 

Hon.  R.  K.  White,  Member  Board  Managers  House  of  Refuge,. .  Louisville. 

H  Faircliild,  D.D.  President  Berea  College, Berea. 

D.  Spaulding,  Jr., Lowville. 

13.  Ix)UISIANA. 
Not  represented, 

14.  Maine. 

Re?.  Javan  K.  Mason,  Deputy  of  Governor  Chamberlain, Thomaston. 

W.  W.  Rice,  Warden  State  Prison, Thomaston. 

Hon.  K  B.  Smith,  gpecial  Commistjioner  on  Prison  Reform, ....  Saco. 
Hon.  E.  G.  Harlow,  Special  Commissioner  on  Prison  Reform,.. .  Dixfield. 
John  Benson,  M.  D.,  Spcchil  Commissioner  on  Prison  Reform,. .  Newport 

15.  Maryland. 

General  J.  W.  Horn,  Warden  State  Prison, Baltimore. 

W.  II  Lincoln,  Superintendent  House  of  Refuge, Bultimore. 

L  L  Bierly,  Member  Board  Manai^ers  House  R(jfugo, Baltimore. 

G.  8.  Griffith,  President  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, Baltimore. 

Rev.  P.  Doll,  Agent  Prisoners'  Aid  Association, , Baltimore, 

16.  Massachusetts. 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Deputy  -of  Governor  Claflin  and  Member  of 
American  Social  Science  Association  and  Board  State  Cliaritics,  Springfield, 

Hon.  Eel.  L.  Pierce,  Deputy  of  Governor  Claflin  and  Secretary 
Boanl  State  Cliaritics, Boston. 

Gardiner  Tuffs,  Deputy  of  Governor  Clutlin  and  State  Agent  for 
Wards  of  the  State, Boston. 

Hon.  Benjamin  Evans,  Deputy  of  Governor  Claflin  and  Superin- 
tendent State  Reform  School, Westborough. 

Rev.  Marcus  Ames,  Superintendent  and  Chaplain  Girls'  Industrial 
Reforai  School, Lancaster. 

Capt.  3L  L.  Eldridge,  A.ssistant  Sup't  Nautical  Reform  School,. .  New  Bedford 

hmi^  B.  Congdon,  Member  Board  Trustees  Nautical  Reform 

8chf>ol, New  Bedford 

Rc7.  Joshua  Colt,  Secretary  Massacliusetts  Prison  Conmiission,. .  Boston. 
Rev.  K  Abbott,  Editor  Congregationalist, Boston. 

17.  Michigan. 
Hon.  C.  J.  Walker,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Baldwin  and  Special  Com- 
missioner on  Prison  Reform, Detroit 
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Hon.  Mr.  Rankin,  Deputy  of  Qoy.  Baldwin  and  Special  Commis- 
sioner on  Pi-ison  Reform, Flint 

8.  S.  Cutter,  M.  D.,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Baldwin  and  Special  Com- 
missioner on  Prison  Reform, Cold  Water, 

Rev.  R.  C.  Crawford,  Chaplain  State  Prison, Jackson. 

W.  S.  Wilcox,  Member  Board  State  Prison  Inspectors, Jackson. 

Rev.  C.  Johnson,  Sup*t  State  Reform  School, Lansing. 

Z.  R  Brockway,  Sup*t  House  of  Correction, Detroit 

Mrs.  Z.  R.  Brockway, Detroit 

Rev.  C.  C.  Foote,  Chaplain  House  of  Correction, Detroit 

Mrs.  A.  H.  R  Wiggin,  Matron  House  of  Shelter, Detroit 

Mrs.  C.  Euphemia  Cochran, Detroit 

18.  Minnesota. 
Not  represented. 

19.  Mississippi. 
Not  represented. 

20.  Missouri. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Wilson,  Warden  State  Prison, JeflTerson  City. 

F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  Sup't  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  W.  Gleason,  Matron  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

Hon.  Greorge  Partridge,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

J.  Gabriel  Woemer,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

T.  W.  Cronenbold,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Saint  Louis. 

Hon.  Augustus  W.  Alexander, Saint  Louia. 

21.  Nebraska. 
Hon.  F.  Templin,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Butler  and  Memlxjr  Board  of 

State  Prison  Inspectors, Omaha.       i 

22.  Nevada. 
Not  represented. 

23.  New  Hampshire. 
Hon.  Ex-Qov.  Frederick  Smyth,  President   New  Hampshire 

Prisoners'  Aid  Association, Manchester. 

Rev.  H.  Quinby,  Chaplain  State  Prison  and    Member   New 

Hampshire  Prisoners*  Aid  Association, Concord. 

24.  New  Jersky. 
Hon.  'Ex-Gov.  Daniel  Haines,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Randolph  and 

President  Board  of  Trustees  State  Reform  School, Hambui^ 

Mrs.  Daniel  Haines, Hamburgh. 

Col.  Wm.  R.  Murphy,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Randolph  and  Supervisor 

State  Prison Bordentown. 

3Irs.  Wm.  R  Murphy, Bordentown. 

Samuel  Allinson,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Randolph  and  Member  Board 

Trustees  State  Reform  School, Yardville. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Allinson, Yardville. 

Rev.  L.  H.  Sheldon,  Sup*t  State  Reform  School, ;. . .  Jamesbui^h. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Sheldon,  Matron  State  Reform  School, Jamesbui^li. 

Hon.  Nathan  T.  Stratton,  Trustee  State  Reform  School, MullicA  HilL 
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25.  New  York. 

6en.  imos  Klsbuiy,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Hoffman,  Sup't  Albany 

Penitentiary  and  Member  Commission  on  State  Reformatory,.  Albany. 

Bet.  L  M.  Schoonmaker,  Chaplain  State  Prison, Sing  Sing. 

Bey.  D.  A  Shepard,  Chaplain  State  Prison, Auburn. 

Arthur  S.  Wolff,  Physician  Clmton  Prison, Danncmora. 

Charles  E.  Felton,  Sup*t  Erie  County  Penitentiary, Buffalo. 

Israel  C.  Jones,  Sup*t  House  of  Refuge, New  York. 

Mrs.  L  C.  Jones, New  York. 

E  K.  Peirce,  D.D.,  Chaplain  House  of  Refuge, New  York. 

leri  S.  Fulton,  Supermtendent  Western  House  of  Refuge, Rochester. 

£  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  Cor.  Sec'y  New  York  Prison  Association,  . . .  New  York. 

Ifa.  E.  C.  Wines, New  York. 

Rer.  A.  3L  Fisk,  Agent  Warsaw  Industrial  and  Educational 

Reformatory, La  Grange. 

Be?.  Cliaa,  Cravens,  Agent  Warsaw  Industrial  and  Educational 

Reformatory Le  Roy. 

26.   North  Carolina. 

Hon.  G.  William  Welker,  Member  Board  State  Charities  and 
State  Prison  Commission, Greensborough. 

27.  Ohio. 

His  Excellency  R.  B.  Hayes,  Governor, Columbus. 

ReY.  A.  G.  Byers,  Secretary  Board  of  State  Charities, Columbus. 

J.  W.  Andrews,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities, Cleveland. 

Joa.  Perkins,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities, Cleveland. 

Robert  W.  Steele,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities, Dayton. 

Douglas  Putnam,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities, Zanesville. 

John  Davis,  M.D.,  Member  Board  of  State  Charities, Cincinnati 

CoL  R.  Burr,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, Columbus. 

Rev.  0.  Newton,  Chaplain  State  Penitentiary, Columbus. 

N.  Qray,  M.D.,  Physician  State  Penitentiary, Columbus. 

Hon  James  L.  Bates,  Director  State  Penitentiary, Columbua 

Hon.  George  Harsh,  Director  State  Penitentiary, Columbus. 

Hon.  Stanley  Matthews,  Director  State  Penitentiary, Columbus. 

8. 8.  Desellem,  Officer  State  Penitentiary, Columbus. 

Thomas  S.  Geinet,  Officer  State  Penitentiary,  Columbus. 

Geoige  K  Howe,  Superintendent  State  Reform  School, Lancaster. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Foote,  Commissioner  State  Reform  School, Columbus. 

Rey.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  Commissioner  State  Reform  School,  .....  Cincinnati 

E  A  Monfort,  Superuitendent  House  of  Refuge, ....  Cincinnati 

Re?.  Joseph  Chester,  Chaplain  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati 

William  H.  Taylor,  M.D.,  Physician  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati 

AR  Chamberlain,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati 

H.  Thane  Miller,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati. 

John  D.  Minor,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati 

Joseph  C.  Butler,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincinnati 

Hon.  C.  Thomas,  Director  House  of  Refuge, Cincmnatl 
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James  M.  Johnston,  Director  House  of  Refuge, CincinnatL 

James  L.  Haven,  Director  House  of  Refuge, .'.  CincinnatL 

Steph'.n  Bonner,  M.D.,  Director  House  of  Refuge, CincinnatL 

Joim  Nichols,  Superiuleudcut  State  R;fonuatur}'  aud  Industrial 

School  for  Girls, White  Sulphur  SpringL 

Robert  Watterton,  Superintendent  Industrial  School, Cleveland. 

Ira  W<x>d,  Superintendent  Work-house, CincinnatL 

O.  D.  Norton,  M.D.,  Pln'sician  Work-lioiise, CincinnatL 

Robert  Allison,  Commissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

John  E.  Bell,  Commissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

Thomas  Gilpin,  Conunissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

EiL  Kestner,  C«)mml?sioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

Charles  Brown,  Commissioner  Work-house, CincinnatL 

Hon.  Jno.  F.  Torrcnce,  Mayor, CincinnatL 

C.  G.  Comegys,  ^M.D.,  Member  Board  of  Aldermen, CincinnatL 

Paul  Tteinlin,  Member  Board  of  Aldcnnen, CincinnatL 

Ford,  MemlKT  Board  of  Aldermen, CincinnatL 

Hon.  A.  T.  Goshorn,  President  City  Council, CincinnatL 

Col.  A.  E.  Jones,  ilember  of  City  Council, CincinnatL 

James  Morgan,  Member  of  City  Council CincinnatL 

Drausin  Walsin,  ^lember  of  City  Council, Cincinnati. 

J.  Siefert,  Member  of  City  Comicil, CincinnatL 

Gi'orge  La  Rue,  County  Auditor, CincinnatL 

D.  V>'cber,  Sheriff, CincinnatL 

J.  L.  Ruffin,  Chief  of  Police, CincinnatL 

C  A.  Titus,  City  Auditor, Cincinnati! 

C.  L.  Hlackburn,  Prosecuting  Attorney, CincinnatL 

31.  F.  Wilson,  Prosecuting  Attorney, CincinnatL 

J.  W.  Fitzgerald,  Prr.secuting  Attorney, CincinnatL 

Robert  Sinuns,  Count}'  Commissioner CincinnatL 

Murray  Shipley,  President  Board  Managers  Children's  Home,. . .  CincinnatL 

J.  J.  Q;iinn,  >LD.,  Physician  Hamilton  County  Jail, CincinnatL 

Jos.  Kinsey,  Member  Board  Trustees  Home  for  the  Friendless,. .  CincinnatL 

Arthur  Hill,  Superintendent  City  Infirmar}-, CincinnatL 

O.  ^L  Langdon,  M.D.,  SupH  Lcmgview  Insime  Asylum, CincinnatL 

H.  !M.  Jones,  Superintendent  City  Hospital, CincinnatL 

D.  Morris,  D.D.,  President  Lane  Seminary Walnut  Hills.  ^ 

H.  A.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Professor  Lane  Seminary, Walnut  Hills. 

W.  M.  Herriott,  D.D., Zam»sville. 

Rev.  William  Cheever, CincinnatL 

Rev.  Jos.  G.  M(mfort, CincinnatL 

Rev.  H.  Bushnell, CincinnatL 

Rev.  O.  A.  Hills CincinnatL 

Rirv.  C'.  L.  Thomson, CincinnatL 

Rev.  T.  Lee,    CincinnatL 

N.  S.  Townshend,  il.D., Avon. 

Mrs.  R.  A.  S.  Janne}', Columbus. 

Mi-s.  E.  D.  Stewart, Springfield. 

Mrs.  Mary  M.  Guild, CincinnatL 
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William  J.  Boyer,  Corresponding  Editor  and  Central  Western 

Agent  of  Woman's  Journal, Dayton. 

Hon.  H.  H.  Lcavitt,  Judge  U.  8.  District  Court, Cincinnati 

J.  R  Cltambci'lahi,  Baily  Gazette, Cincinnati 

Hon.  Bcliamy  Storcr  Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Alivbonso  Tuft, Cincinnati 

Hon.  WsUier  Stmub^ Cincinnati 

Hon.  Edward  F.  Noyes, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  C.  C.  Munlock, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Hagans, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  M.  F.  Force, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  J.  Cox,... .   Cincinnati 

Hon.  A.  G.  W.  Carter,. Cincinnati. 

Hon.  C.  F.  Wilsbacli, Cincinnati 

Hon.  T.  L.  Young, Cincinnati. 

Hon.  Cyrus  Mendcnball, ...  Cincinnati 

Lan^;  Sliciff, Cincinnati 

Geoi^  Atkins, Cincinnati. 

E  D.  Helm, Cincinnati. 

W.  8.  Scarborough, Cincinnati. 

L  MdltigU,       Cincinnati 

WilliEim  Unydoclc, Cincinnati 

J.C  Hcaly, Cincinnati 

C.  V.  Becknian, Cincinnati 

J.8.  Conner, Cincinnati 

J.  B.  Conner, Cincinnati. 

J.  B.  Walker, Cincinnati 

C.  W.  Merrill, Cincinnati 

Homw  Ludin^ton,  M.D., Cincinnati. 

B.  Ff;ink]:milj    Cincinnati, 

1?? lilkm  Atkb:is, Cincinnati 

Ce  W  Starbuck Cincinnati. 

XmiIict  Firker    Cincinnati. 

C.  Remelin, Cincinnati 

L  H.  Sarfrent, Cincinnati 

J.  A  Fisher, Cincinnati 

Miles  Greenwood, Cinchinatl 

28.  Oregon. 
Not  represented. 

20.  Pennsylvania. 

A.  J.  Ourt,  M.D.,  Corresponding  Scc'y  Board  State  Giaritics,   . .  Ilarrisbnrgli 

Edwanl  S.  Wright,  Warck'n  We^stcrn  Penihutiary, Allegheny. 

Ifiir  J.  L.  Minij^n  CUuplain  ^^'cstcru  Penitentiary, Allegheny. 

T.  H.  Nevin,  Prcaitlent  Doart  Tnapcctoi-a  WeMtTi^  Penitentiary,.  Allegheny. 

For.  Honry  Conlier  Snp't  Allegheny  County  Work-house, Claremont. 

George  A11jn'4',  Director  Allegheny  County  Work -bouse, Pittsburgb. 

R  A.  Avery,  Sup't  Western  House  of  Refuge, Pittsburgh, 
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Mrs.  R  A.  Avery, Pittsbuigh. 

T.  J.  Bigham,  Director  Wefltern  House  of  Refuge, Pittsbuigh. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Taylor,  SupH  Soldiers*  Orphans*  Home, Beaverstown 

J.  B.  Bittinger,  D.D., Sewickley. 

30.  Rhode  Island. 

E.  M.  Snow,  M.  D.,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Padelford,  and  Secretary  Board 

State  Charities  and  Corrections, Providence. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Snow, Providence. 

Gen.  Nelson  Viall,  Warden  State  Prison, i Providence. 

Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  CU'u  Board  State  Prison  Inspectors,.  Providence. 

James  M.  Talcott,  Sup't  Reform  School, Providence. 

Henry  J.  Angell,  Member  Board  Trustees  Reform  School, Providence. 

Bumham  Wardwell,  Sup't  R  I.  State  Farm  and  Work-house, . .  Providence, 

31.  South  Carolina. 

Gen.  C.  J.  Stolbrand,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Scott,  and  Warden  State 

Penitentiary, Columbia. 

Major  E.  L.  Dean,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Scott, Columbia. 

32.  Tennessee. 
T.  A.  Atchison,  M.D.,  Member  Board  State  Prison  Inspectors,  . .  Nashville. 

33.  Texas. 

Not  represented, 

34.  Vermont. 
,  Not  represented. 

35.  Virginia. 
Not  represented. 

36.  West  Virginia. 
William  B.  Curtis,  M.D.,  Warden  State  Penitentiary, Moundsville. 

37.  Wisconsin. 

Hon.  Edwin  Hurlbut,  Deputy  of  Gov.  Fairchild, Oconomowo 

A.  D.  Hendrickson,  SupH  State  Reform  School, Waukesha. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Hendrickson,  Matron  State  Reform  School, Waukesha. 

38.  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Wm.  Elder,  A.M.,  Editor  Telegrapli  and  Journal, St  Johns,  N 

39.  South  America. 

Senor  Enrique  Cortes,  Secretary  of  Legation  of  the  Republic  of 
Colombia, Waslimgton,  D.  C,  and  111  East  25th  street,  New  Y< 


NOTE, 


The  following  papers  were,  on  invitation  by  the  committee 
of  arrangements,  furnished  for  the  congress.  Nearly  all  of 
them  were  read ;  a  very  few,  one  of  which  came  from  abroad, 
were  delayed  by  the  mails,  or  failed  to  be  in  time  through  some 
other  mischance.    All,  however,  are  inserted,  as  if  read. 


IL  The  Present  Outlook  of  Prison  Discipline  in  the  United 

States. 

BtS.  a  Wixza,  D.  D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York. 

The  mariner,  by  lead-line,  sextant,  chrononieter,  ]o2;iirithms  and 
other  fit  agencies,  is  wont,  as  need  requires,  to  take  his  soundings, 
and  ascertain  the  position  and  bearings  of  his  vessel  on  the  uneer- 
tain  element,  where  his  home  is  cast.  Statesmen  and  legislators, 
towlK»se  guidance  is  committed  the  ship  of  state,  must  sometimes 
do  the  same  thing  in  a  moi'al  way,  or  the  bark  intrusted  to  their 
care,  with  its  precious  freight  of  political  and  social  interests,  will 
ma  the  hazard  of  being  stranded  and  wrecked  on  projecting  rocks 
or  hidden  quicksands.  I  propose,  in  the  paper  which  you  have 
asked  at  my  hands,  to  imitate  these  prudent  and  salutary  examples 
by  showing,  as  an  apostle  has  expressed  it,  in  reference  to  another 
qnesiion,  "whei-eunto  we  have  .attained,"  in  tlie  matter  of  prison 
reform  in  the  United  States.  I  propose  to  furnish  an  answer  to 
snch questions  as  these:  What  is  the  present  state  of  this  great 
social  interest  among  ns?  What  advance  has  been  made  in  these 
later  years?  What  do  the  auspices  say?  After  so  many  ages  of 
patient  study,  can  the  solution  of  the  vexed  and  bafliing  question 
of  crime  and  its  treatment  be  at  length  discei'ned  in  the  nearer 
distance?  Is  the  dawn  visible  of  the  day  when  we  may  soberly 
hope  for  success  in  the  effort  to  thin  the  ranks  of  criminals,  and 
to  roll  back  the  sweeping  and  swelling  tide  of  crime? 

The  first  point  to  which  I  would  ask  the  attention  o!*  this  con- 
gress is  the  revived  intei-est  felt  in  the  question  of  priscm  discij)line 
and  prison  refoi'm,  not  only  in  every  state  of  the  American  Union, 
bnt,  I  think  it  may  bo  said  with  truth,  in  every  country  of  the 
civilized  w^orld.  Let  me  touch  upon  two  or  thi-ee  proois  of  such 
revival:  1.  It  is  seen  in  the  messages  annually  communicfited  by 
the  chief  magisti'ates  of  our  states  to  their  several  legishitui-es.  I 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  more  recent  of  these  documents, 
and  have  been  struck  with  the  fiict  that  there  is  scared}^  an  Ameri- 
can governor  who  has  not  referi'cd  to  the  subject,  not  simply  in  an 
incidental  and  perfunctoiy  way,  but  with  a  good  will  and  hearti- 
ness, which  show  a  real  interest  in  the  subject,  either  recounting 
or  suggesting  reforms  inaugurated  or  contenjplated  in  relation  to 
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tliis  important  interest  of  society.  2.  The  correspondence  of  the 
prison  association  of  New  York  affords  unmistakable  evidence 
of  tlie  newly  awakened  interest  in  prison  reform.  The  am 
covered  by  this  correspondence  has  become  almost  co-extenaive 
with  tlie  globe ;  embracing  not  only  every  state  in  our  Union,  bnt 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  several  of  the  republics  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  British  East  Indian  empire,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  etc.,  etc.  3.  The  wide  and  increasing  demand  for 
the  annual  reports  of  the  association  is  a  testimony  in  the  same 
direction.  About  a  thousand  copies  are  regularly  distributed  as 
soon  as  issued,  and  within  the  past  year  applications  for  at  least 
five  hundred  additional  copies  have  been  received  and  answered, 
many  of  them  from  distant  continents  and  islands.  4.  The  en- 
couragement given  to  tlie  propositions  recently  made  for  both  a 
national  and  international  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory discipline  is  another  decisive  proof  of  the  interest  felt  in  this 
subject.  5.  The  formation  of  societies  looking  to  the  improve- 
ment of  prison  discipline  and  the  care  of  prisoners,  both  during 
their  incarceration  and  after  their  discharge,  is  to  the  same  effect. 
Besides  the  older  organizations  of  this  sort  in  Philadelphia,  New 
York  and  Boston,  such  societies  have  been  recently  formed  in  Cali- 
fornia, Maryland,  Western  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Iowa,  New 
Hampshire,  and  other  states.  6.  State  governments,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, are  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Within  the  past  four 
years,  commissions  charged  with  the  duty  of  studying  closely  the 
whole  prison  question,  and  of  reporting  improved  prison  systems, 
should  such  be  found  to  be  needed,  have  been  created  in  Penn- 
sylvania,^ New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Maine,  Michigan,  and 
Kentucky;  and  much  good  has  resulted,  and  more  is  likely  to 
result,  from  these  measures.  7.  A  striking  proof  of  the  extent 
and  earnestness  with  which  questions  connected  with  penitentiary 
science  are  now  studied  is  the  creation,  by  the  late  emperor  of 
France,  on  the  report  and  recommendation  of  his  minister  of  the 
Interior,  of  a  commission  of  twenty-one  citizens,  instructed  to 
investigate  and  report  upon  the  question,  "What  duties  does 
society  owe  to  liberated  prisonei*s,  and  how  can  these  best  be 
secured  against  a  relapse  into  crime?"  In  their  study  of  this 
question,  the  commission  are  seeking  light  from  other  eountrieSy 
jiTi«l  have  applied  to  the  prison  association  for  information  as  to 
tlic^  principles  and  the  practice  of  America  in  reference  to  this 
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grave  matter.     8.  An  additional  evidence  of  the  newly  awakened 
and  growing  interest  in  prison  reform  is  found  in  the  public  prer^s 
that  sure  index,  as  well  as  powerful  moulder  and  guide,  of  public 
opinion.    More  has  been  published   in  the  quarterly,  monthly, 
weekly  and  daily  journals  of  the   country  within   the  last  two 
years  than  during  the  ten  years  preceding.     Nor  has  what  has 
emanated  from  the  press  on  this  subject  gained  niore  in  breadth 
than  it  has  in  quality.     Papers  of  remarkable  grasp  and  thorough- 
ness have  appeared  in  all  classes  of  our  journals,  from  the  ponder- 
ous quarterly  that  graces  the  scholar^s  table  to  the  lighter  and 
more  evanescent  daily  and  weekly  that  visit  every  fireside  and 
hearthstone  in  the  land.     9.  But  what  further  proof  do  we  need 
of  the  ])rofound  interest  felt  in  penitentiary  and  reformatory  dis- 
dpline  than  this  great  congress,  gathered  from  Canada,  from  South 
America,  and  from  twenty-five  states  of  our  own  Union ;  repre- 
senting fifty  odd   prisons   and   reformatories,   and   some  twenty 
philanthropic  organizations;  and  numbering  between  200  and  300 
earnest  workers  in  this  cause,  more  than  seventy  of  whom  are 
officers  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions! 

Let  as,  at  this  point,  take  a  rapid  glance  at  the  number  and 
daases  of  institutions  in  our  country,  created  and  sustained  with 
a  view  to  the  prevention  or  repression  of  crime. 

The  number  of  state  prisons  in  the  United  States  (commonly 
called  convict  prisons  in  other  countries)  is  forty-one,  of  which 
New  York  has  four;  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  each  two;  and 
the  other  states  one  each,  with  the  exception  of  Delaware,  which 
is  without  a  prison  of  this  class.  The  number  of  county  jails, 
used  chiefly  for  purposes  of  detention,  though  employed,  also,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  for  the  imprisonment  of  persons  convicted  of 
minor  offences,  is  probably  a  little  over  2,000.  Then  there  is  a 
dassof  prisons,  holding  a  middle  place  between  the  state  prison 
and  tlie  common  jail,  called  by  different  nanies  in  different  locali- 
ties— such  as  house  of  correction,  penitentiary,  work-house,  etc. 
The  number  of  these  is  about  twenty-five,  and  they  are  found 
chiefly  in  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  There  is  a  still  further 
class  of  prisons,  found  principally  in  cities  and  large  towns,  called 
station-houses  or  lock-ups. 

Th'j  average  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  the  state  prisons 
is  about  15,000 ;  in  the  houses  of  cx)rrection  (say),  5,000  to  6,000 ; 
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In  the  coutjty  jails  (a  rough  estimate),  30,000  to  40,000 ;  and 
the  Btati  on -houses  (a  mere  approximation),  10^000  to  13^000, 

Crime  has  increased  within  the  last  decade,  but,  upon  the  wliol 
has  Bcarcelj  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  wlii 
during  the  period  designated,  has  made  an  advance  of  more  thi 
thirty  per  cent.  There  was  a  great  diminution  of  commitmei 
to  our  prisons  during  the  late  civil  war,  ownng  probablj  to 
fact  that  many  desperate  characters  enlisted  in  the  army, 
otliers  followed  the  armies  to  ply  their  vocation  on  a  new  tield. 
After  the  war,  there  w^as  a  heavy  increase  of  crime,  and  our  prison! 
were  filled  to  repletion ;  hot  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  hi 
receded  to  its  former  rat^. 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  offences  of  one  year  re] 
themselves  the  next  Crime  seems,  ordinarily,  to  follow  soi 
fixed  law.  Any  student  familiar  with  this  branch  of  social  sciei 
can  predict,  with  wonderful  precision,  how  many  crimes  will  be 
committed  in  a  given  year,  and  their  general  character.  He  can 
name  the  months  in  which  there  will  be,  respectively,  an  increase 
and  decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes,  and  will  be  able  to  foretell 
almost  the  hour  of  the  day,  in  which  certain  classes  of  offences 
will  be  conmiitted. 

I  have  spoken,  in  a  former  paragraph,  of  the  increased  interest 
which  has  of  late  been  awakened  in  the  United  States  in  the 
question  of  prison  ref>rm.  From  such  revived  interest  in  any 
great  social  question,  and  the  increased  agitation  and  discussion 
of  it  consequent  tlierenpon,  results  more  or  less  marked,  more  or 
leas  important,  may  reasonably  be  looked  for.  How  is  it  with  the 
present  case?  Have  we  any  thing  to  show  as  the  fruit  of  all  this 
earnest  thought,  all  this  zeal  of  effort,  all  this  busy  toil  of  brain 
and  muscle?  I  think  so,  decidedly.  The  students  of  peniten- 
tiary science,  the  workers  in  the  field  of  penitentiary  discipline,  in 
this  country,  have  come  to  a  substantial  agreement  on  certain 
fundamental  principles  of  criminal  treatment,  and  are  approacliing 
Burh  agreement  in  others.  What  are  these  great  principles,  these 
moral  citadels,  around  which  the  din  of  battle  has  either  w^hoU 
ceased,  or  is,  year  by  year,  becoming  more  faint  and  feeble? 

1.  The  first  is,  that  the  protection  of  society  against  erirnin 
epoliatiim  through  the  reformation  of  the  transgressor,  is  the  pri- 
mary aim  of  public  punishujent.  On  this  point  the  unanimity 
appears  to  be  absolute;    and   the  further  point  that  criininali, 
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«|ieeiallj  of  the  younger  class,  are  capable  of  reformation  bj  the 
application  of  right  methods  and  processes,  is  daily  gaining  snf- 
fr^ges. 

5.  The  principle  of  progressive  classification,  nnder  wliich  pris- 
oners are  advanced  from  grade  to  grade,  as  they  earn  such  promo- 
tion, gaining,  at  each  advance,  increased  privilege  and  comfort,  is 
generally  admitted  in  theory,  thoagh,  unfortunately,  nowhere,  as 
jet,  fully  reduced  to  practice. 

8.  The  principle  of  rewards,  as  an  incitement  to  good  conduct  and 
Tefinroiation,  is  one  on  which  there  is  now  little  dissent.  There  is 
ibo  a  very  general  agreement  that  such  rewards  should  consist  of, 
(1)  a  diminution  of  sentence;  (2)  a  share  in  the  earnings;  (3)  a 
gradual  withdrawal  of  restraint;  and  (4)  a  gradual  enlargement  of 
privil^e. 

4.  The  principle  of  a  probationary  stage  of  imprisonment,  in 
which  the  training  shall  be  more  natural,  and  the  genuineness  of 
the  prisoner's  reformation  may  be  adequately  tested,  is  every  day 
gaining  adherents. 

6.  The  necessity  for  both  increasing  and  systematizing  the  reli- 
gious and  educational  forces  of  our  prisons  is  now  universally 
admitted. 

6.  That  all  prisoners  who  have  the  requisite  aptitudes  should, 
through  an  effective  system  of  industrial  training,  be  put  in  pos- 
Bettion  of  the  power  to  earn  honest  bread  on  their  liberation,  is  a 
principle  which  commands  universal  and  unqualified  assent. 

7.  The  principle  that  imprisonment  ought  to  be  continued  till 
leformation  has  been  effected,  and,  if  that  happy  consummation  is 
never  attained,  then  during  the  prisoner's  natural  life,  has  become 
a  conviction  with  a  large  number  of  American  penologists.  Tin's 
involves,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  elimination  of  political  control 
from  our  prison  administrations,  so  that  they  may  be  made  per- 
manent in  the  hands  of  good  and  competent  officers — a  reform 
demanded,  also,  by  other  high  interests  of  society. 

8.  The  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  preventive  institutions,  as 
the  true  field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  extirpation  of 
crime,  is  a  cheering  indication  of  progress  in  the  riglit  direction. 

9.  That  a  higher  grade  of  qualification  in  prison  officers  is  essen- 
tial to  a  snccessful  prison  administration,  is  a  point  conceded  by  all ; 
and  the  minds  of  thoughtful  men  are  turned  to  the  further  qnes- 
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tion,  wb ether  tliej  ought   not  to  have  a  special  ed nidation   ai 
training  fiir  the  work. 

10.  It  is  now  commonly  acknowledged  that  no  prison  system  < 
be  successful,  to  the  broadest  and  most  desirable  extent,  witbc 
some  central  authority  at  the  Ijclm,  to  give  unity  and  efficiency ! 
the  whole  prisron  administration  of  the  state. 

Tliere  are  other  important  principles  on  which  substantial 
cord  has  been  reached;  but  I  will  not  weary  the  congress  with] 
detail  of  them,     I  liave  an  intimate  conviction  that,  with  a  pru 
system  embodying  and  effectually  applying  the  principles  ah^ 
Bot  tbrth,  the  problem  of  the  proper  treatment  of  criminals  woiil 
be  solved;  and  that  crime,  if  not  extirpatedj  would  at  least 
brought  down  to  Its  mlnijnum  limits. 
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tn.  GoriBAL  View  of  Pretkntttb  axd  EcrosiLumv 

TION8   IN   THE    UxTTED   SlATEa. 
BSr  B.  K.  Pkibob,  D.  D.«  Ch&ijl&lii  of  the  Kew  T«li  Wmm  «f  Brf^p 

It  18  no  small  matter  that  "  Ginx'a  baby  "  li 

rf  intelligent  christians  and   plillanthropisti  rf  gfwy 

'   1 ;  and,  aUlioiigh  in  the  raarveloui  direcM^of 

i  nest  eoursa  to  be  pnrsned  with  him,  he  ii  ctfll 

moonsiderable  peril  and  suffering,  yet  it  ia  a  ^rest 

the  eye  of  the  conimunity  has  been  fastened 

lorn  infant  is  blessed  with  a  powerful  ToioeiaEB 

hfi  will  make  it  to  be  effeutually  heard.     He  i»  ea  olgeet  «f 

tie  contmversy  now  between   Romanists  and 

and  sectarian  hoards,  almshouse  coinmissionetB  and 

gTHTil  aid  soi^iietiea,  street  missions  and  pemumetit 

||te  institutions  and  family  schools ;  but  the 

*      liim  80  prominent  an  object  that  he  eaiiiial 

t  by  the  smoke  of  the  figiit.     He  it  hi  tlie 

ie;3  urlginated  in  his  interest,  breaks  in  upoa  liie 

M  V  '*'      the  inemunhle  •" 

1  v^  one  of  tiie 

I'j^  in  modern  tiction«  U  still  elamorio^  n^  -•'yi^m 

Ia  a  far  wider  beara^    Bt 


iriii*:(-rT<    fi^i 
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looking  after  him,  monid  Mm  in  liis  years  of  tenderness 
please.  If  thej  happen  to  leave  him  a  walking  invalid,  jou  take 
hirn  into  the  poor-honse;  if  they  bring  him  np  a  thief,  you  whip 
him  and  keep  him  at  high  cost  at  Millbank  or  Dartmoor;  if 
passionSf  never  controlled,  break  out  into  murder  and  rape, 
may  hang  him,  unless  his  crime  has  been  so  atrocious  as  to  attr 
the  benevolent  interest  of  the  home  secretary;  if  he  oomraJts  sa^ 
cide,  you  hold  a  coroner*8  inquest,  which  costs  money;  and,  ho^ 
ever  he  die^,  you  give  him  a  deal  coffin  and  bury  him.  Tet  I  may 
prove  to  you  that  tliis  being,  whom  you  treat  like  a  dog  at  a 
fair,  never  had  a  day's  —  no,  nor  an  honrs's^ — contact  with  good- 
ness, purity,  truth,  or  even  human  kindness;  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  any  thing  better.  What  right  have  yon,  then, 
to  hunt  him  like  a  wild  beast,  and  kick  him,  and  whip  him,  and 
fetter  him,  and  hang  hira,  by  expensive,  complicated  machinery, 
when  you  have  done  nothing  to  teach  him  any  of  the  duties  of  a 
eitiren  ?"  The  writer  answers  the  natural  responses  to  his  que^ 
tion,  that  there  are  endless  means  of  improving  the  lad  —  indua- 
trial  schools,  reformatories,  asylums,  hospitals,  Peabody  buildings, 
laws  to  protect  factory  children  —  by  saying:  "  They  don't  readi 
one  out  of  ten,"  And  he  continues:  " I  do  not  say  that  it  can  be 
done,  but  in  order  to  transform  the  next  generation,  what  we 
should  aim  at  is  to  provide  substitutes  forbad  homes,  evil  training, 
unhealthy  air  and  food,  dullness  and  terrible  ignorance,  in  happier 
scenes,  better  teaching,  proper  conditions  of  physical  life,  sane 
amusements,  and  a  higher  cultivation."  But  who  is  to  pay  for  all 
tliis?  **The  state,"  he  answers,  "which  means  society,  the  whole 
of  which  IS  directly  interested.  I  tell  you  a  million  of  children 
are  crying  to  us  to  set  them  free  from  the  despotism  of  crime 
and  ignorance  protected  by  law." 

Thus  you  see,  my  friends,  that  "Ginx*s  baby"  has,  for  one  of 
its  age  and  circumstances,  a  powerful  voice,  and  will  be  likely  to 
make  himself  heard  in  the  long  run.  Mrs.  Browning  has  caught 
the  echo  of  it  in  her  sensitive  ear,  and  has  poured  it  back  again  j 
affecting  strains : 

"And  well  maj  tli©  dilldren  weep  befos^  youl 

The  J  are  weary  ere  tliej  run, 
Tbey  have  never  seen  ihe  atinsluoe,  nor  the  gloTf 

Which  is  brijyhter  tbao  the  «un  ; 
They  know  the  grief  of  man»  without  hia  wisdom; 
They  sink  in  manV  despair*  without  his  calm ; 
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Are  daTeo,  witboat  the  liberty  in  Christdom, 
Aie  martyTB  bj  the  pang,  without  the  palm,— 

Aie  worn,  as  if  with  age,  yet,  unretrieyinglj, 
Tbe  harvest  of  its  memories  cannot  reap, — 

Are  orphans  of  the  earthly  love  and  heavenly. 
Let  them  weep  I  let  them  weepl 

*  They  look  ap  with  their  pale  sunken  faoesi. 

And  their  look  is  dread  to  see, 
For  they  'mind  yon  of  their  angels  in  high  places^ 

With  eyes  turned  on  Deity  I 
'  How  long,'  they  say, '  how  long,  oh  cruel  nation. 

Will  yon  stand  to  move  a  world  on  a  child's  hearty 
Btifle  down  with  a  mailed  heel  its  palpitation, 

And  tread  onward  to  your  throne  amid  the  mart? 
Our  blood  splashes  upward,  oh  gold-heaper. 

And  your  purple  shows  your  path  I 
But  the  child's  sob  in  silence  curses  deeper 

Than  the  strong  man  in  his  wrath.' " 

In  1841,  in  his  very  striking  discourse  npon  the  life  and  char- 
leter  of  that  eminent  and  successful  city  missionary  of  Boston, 
Dr.  Joseph  Tockerman,  Dr.  Channing  utters  very  much  the  same 
troth  in  his  own  quiet  and  eloquent  style.  "Society,"  he  says, 
"his  hitherto  employed  its  energy  chiefly  to  punish  crime.  It  is 
infinitely  more  important  to  prevent  it ;  and  this  I  say,  not  for  the 
Hkeof  those  alone  on  whom  the  criminal  preys.  I  do  not  tliink 
only  or  chiefly  of  those  who  sufi^er  from  crime.  I  plead  also,  and 
plead  more,  for  those  who  perpetrated  it.  In  moments  of  clear, 
calm  thought,  I  feel  more  for  the  wrong-doer  than  for  him  who  is 
wronged.  In  a  case  of  theft,  incomparably  the  most  wretched  man 
tthewho  steals,  not  he  who  is  robbed.  The  innocent  are  not 
fmdane  by  acts  of  violence  or  fraud  which  they  sufifer.  They  are 
innocent*  though  injured.  They  do  not  bear  the  brand  of  infamous 
crime,  and  no  language  can  express  the  import  of  this  distinction. 
•  *  *  What  I  want  is,  not  merely  that  society  should  protect 
itself  against  crime,  but  that  it  shall  do  all  It  can  to  preserve  its 
exposed  members  from  crime,  and  so  do  for  the  sake  of  those  as 
truly  as  for  its  own.  It  ought  not  to  breed  monsters  in  its  bosom. 
If  it  will  not  use  its  prosperity  to  save  the  ignorant  and  poor  from 
the  blackest  vice,  then  it  must  suifer,  and  deserves  to  suflbr,  from 
crime.  If  the  child  be  left  to  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of  duty, 
of  its  Maker,  of  its  relations  to  society ;  to  grow  up  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  profaneness  and  intemperance,  and  in  the  practice  of 
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falsehood  and  {rand,  let  not  tlie  community  complain  of  his  crime. 
It  has  quietly  looked  on  and  seen  him,  year  after  year,  arming  liim* 
eelf  against  its  order  and  peace;  and  who  is  most  to  blame  when, 
at  last,  he  deals  the  guilty  blow!  A  moral  care  over  the  tempta^ 
and  ignorant  portion  of  the  state  is  a  primary  duty  of  society.'^H 

Every  movement  for  the  relief  of  society  from  its  fearful  burdens 
of  ignorance^  poverty  and  crime,  has  forced  upon  thon«htfal 
minds  the  conviction  that  the  only  solution  of  these  problems  is 
to  be  found  in  the  application  of  radical  remedies  in  the  period  of 
childhood.  While  prisons,  and  almshouses,  and  criminal  law  and 
discipline  peremptorily  call  for  reforms,  and  powerfully  appeal  to 
benevolent  hearts,  the  best  reform  that  can  be  secured  in  reference 
to  penitentiaries  and  poorhouses  is  to  deplete  them  of  their  occoB 
pants  by  saving  the  young  from  vicious  and  criminal  coni-ses,      1 

The  present  site  of  one  of  the  lai-gest  and  most  costly  of  the 
edifices  in  the  country  erected  for  the  refurmation  of  young  delin- 
quents, now  a  highly  cultivated  garden,  yielding  to  tillage  large 
returns  of  fruits,  vegetables  and  flowers,  was  formerly  partly  an 
uninviting  moniss,  in  part  a  high,  rugge*!  rock,  and  in  part  the 
rough  receptacle  of  the  pauper  dead  —  a  scene  unlovely  to  the  eye, 
and  full  of  unwholesimie  miasmas.  It  was,  in  its  original  state,  a 
significant  symbol  of  the  appearance  and  influence  of  the  neg- 
lected classes  in  the  community;  while  the  recovery,  productive- 
ness and  health  fulness  of  the  grounds,  in  their  present  condition, 
give  a  natural  expression  to  the  result  of  suitable  christian  culti- 
vation, in  the  most  unpromising  moral  and  social  soils  in  the  land. 

Perhaps  the  first  tormal  movement  in  behalf  of  exposed  chil- 
dren was  inaugurated  by  August  Hermann  Franeke,  in  the  Ger- 
man city  of  Halle,  in  1G05.  It  was  opened  on  what  he  calls  the 
"goodly  capital"  of  three  dollars  and  a  half,  which  had  been 
dropped,  as  a  subscription  for  the  poor,  in  a  box  j)ut  nj>  for  the  pur- 
pose in  his  house.  "  With  this,"  he  exclaims,  **  I  must  do  a  great 
work,  I  will  tbund  a  school  for  tlie  poor  with  it."  Franeke  \vm 
a  fine  scholar,  an  eluqueut  preacher,  welcomed  at  the  court  of 
Frederick  William  I,  father  of  Frederick  the  Great,  of  remarkable 
faith  and  devution  and  untiring  energy.  Curly le  speaks  of  him  as 
of  a  '*  very  mournful  visage;''  bui  tliis  could  not  have  been  true 
of  him.  He  was  a  marvelously  cheerful,  hopeful,  happy  man  — 
the  sunshine  of  the  many  thousand  children  that  were  gathered 
hv  him  into  his  school  and  saved  froin  ruin.     From  such  a  limited 
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beginning,  as  to  capital,  Francke,  through  benefactions  made  to 
bim  without  the  solicitations  of  an  agent,  finally  was  enabled  to 
pile  np  the  largest,  highest  and  most  imposing  suite  of  buildings 
in  tlie  city  of  Halle,  where  he  gathered  and  instructed  in  trades, 
and  fitted  for  an  honest  life,  thousands  of  orphans  and  street  beg- 
gars. Horace  Mann  visited  it  in  1843.  He  describes  it  as  a 
**qnarter  of  a  mile  long,  six  stories  high,  several  apartments  thick, 
built  round  an  oblong  court-yard."  Five  hundred  children  are,  at 
the  present  time,  gathered  within  its  walls,  while  numerous  indus- 
trial and  eleemosynary  associations  also  find  shelter  under  its  many 
roofs. 

The  history  of  its  origin  and  progress,  written  by  Francke  him- 
self, bears  this  significant  title :  "  The  most  blessed  footsteps  of  the 
living  and  reigning  and  faithful  God,  for  the  shaming  of  the  unbe- 
lieving and  the  strengthening  of  the  believing,  disclosed  through 
the  true  and  circumstantial  history  of  the  orphan-house  in  Halle." 

Many  an  earnest  explorer  in  the  unfrequented  paths  of  philan- 
thropy has  gratefully  traced,  for  his  encouragement  and  inspiration, 
the  "  footsteps  "  left  upon  "the  sands  of  time"  by  that  friend  of 
perishing  children,  August  Hermann  Francke.  John  Falk,  the 
beloved  associate  of  Herder  and  Goethe,  sought  out  these  "  foot- 
steps "  an  hundred  yeara  later.  Falk  was  the  son  of  a  wig  maker 
of  Dantzic,  liimself  so  poor  in  his  youth  that  he  could  never  forget 
the  pangs  of  want ;  so  eager  for  learning  that  he  read  the  books  ho 
borrowed  by  the  light  of  the  street  lamps,  when  the  weather  was 
BO  cold  and  his  fingers  so  numb  that  he  could  hardly  turn  the 
leaves;  so  devout  that,  when  sinking  under  the  ice  which  broke 
beneath  his  skates,  he  was  saying,  as  he  was  snatched  from  death 
by  his  brother,  "  Lord  Jesus,  to  thee  I  live,  to  thee  I  die ;  I  am 
thine  now  and  for  all  eternity."  He  was  sent  to  college  by  the 
town  council  of  his  native  city,  one  of  the  solemn  and  kindly  old 
burgomasters  saying,  as  he  shook  hands  with  him  and  gave 
him  his  blessing,  "  John,  you  are  now  going  hence  ;  God  be  with 
you !  You  will  always  be  our  debtor,  for  we  have  adopted  you, 
and  affectionately  cared  for  you  as  a  poor  child.  You  must  not  fail 
to  repay  the  debt.  Wherever  God  may  hereafter  lead  you,  and 
whatever  may  be  your  future  destination,  never  forget  that  you 
were  once  a  poor  boy ;  and  when,  sooner  or  later,  some  poor  child 
knocks  at  your  door,  you  must  consider  that  it  is  we,  the  dead,  the 
gray  old  burgomasters  and  councillors  of  Dantzic,  who  are  standing 
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there,  and  you  most  DOt  turn  us  away  from  year  door.*'  Sura 
enough,  theee  parting  words  were  prophetic ;  the  poor  child  knocked, 
the  old  bnrgoniaster  was  not  forgotten^  and  Falk*s  door  was  opened, 
and  stood  open  for  thousands  of  others  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
first  wretched  youth.  He  became  a  resident  of  Weiraar,  and  wit- 
oessed  the  awful  desolation  which  the  French  array,  under  tlie  First 
Napoleon,  brought  npon  Germany,  (How  fearfully  have  these 
lufferings  been  avenged  before  our  eyes  within  the  last  few  months !) 
Thousands  of  parentless  children  wandered  b^;ging  over  tlie  coun- 
try, falling  into  all  forms  of  vice  and  crime.  Pestilence  came  in 
the  train  of  the  memorable  battle  at  Leipsic,  and  added  to  the 
horrors  and  desolation  of  war.  Falk  followed  one  after  another  of 
his  own  children  to  the  grave,  and  then,  rising  from  the  depUis 
of  his  household  grief,  he  consecrated  himself  to  the  work  of  suc- 
coring the  unprotected  youth  of  the  laud.  When,  in  1819,  hiasou 
Edward^  an  interesting  youth  of  nineteen^  died  —  the  parents  and 
remaining  children  sitting  in  tears  by  his  lifeless  body  — some  one 
knocked  at  the*  door ;  "  Oh,*'  exclaimed  the  poor  mother,  **  if  I 
could  but  see  you  coming  in  at  the  door,  my  poor  Edward,  but  once 
more !"  A  boy  of  fourteen  came  in,  saying,  **  You  have  taken  pity 
on  so  many  poor  children  from  our  neighborhood,  do  take  pity  on 
me.  I  have  had  neither  father  nor  mother  since  I  was  seven  years 
old<**  The  petition,  which  began  in  tears,  ended  in  sobs.  "  O,  my 
God !"  said  the  weeping  mother,  raising  her  eyes  to  heaven,  "  Thou 
still  sendest  in  the  children  of  strangeri*,  whom  we  so  willingly 
take  in,  and  takest  away  our  own !" 

First  establishing  the  precedent  so  successfully  followed  in  our 
times  by  Mr.  Brace,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  instituted  a  soci- 
ety of  influential  and  intelligent  men,  called  **  The  Friends  in 
Need,"  and  began  to  carry  into  effect  his  original  purpose  of  simply 
finding  homes  in  families,  and  in  the  country,  for  the  vagrant  chil- 
dren seeking  his  protection.  He  soon  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to 
give  some  preliminary  training  to  the  vicious  children  whom  he 
sought  to  rescue  from  certain  ruin,  and  in  1823  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  building  which  still  remains  as  the  best  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Following  the  same  "footsteps,"  and  continually  acknowledging 

indebtedness  to  Fran  eke  and  Falk,  in  the  Gennan-speaking  por- 

liMns  of  Europe,  over  four  hundred  institutions  have  been  estab* 

1  for  the  succor  of  exposed  children,  having  within  their  i 
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tody  an  estimated  average  of  twelve  tliousand  inmates.  Between 
forty  aijd  fifty  reformatory  institutions  Iiave  been  organized  id 
France,  and  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  in  Great  Britain.  Into 
the  British  schools  of  reform  about  twenty-three  thousand  youths 
have  been  gatliered. 

Interest  in  behalf  of  the  ''dangemus  and  perishing'*'  classes  of 
cliildi^n  in  England  grew  immediately  out  of  the  prison  reform 
iflstitnted  by  John  Uowaixl.  The  most  appalling  sight  that 
benevolent  men  and  women  looked  upon  as  they  entered  the  pria- 
OQs  which  had  heretofore  been  tin  visited  by  christian  people  were 
the  faces  of  young  boys  and  girls  who  were  falling  into  fearful 
depths  of  depravity,  under  the  tuition  of  adult  criminals.  In  1818 
the  London  Philanthropic  Society  was  formed  for  their  rescue,  and 
the  first  British  house  of  refuge^  for  exposed  and  criminal  chil- 
dren, was  constructed  in  tlie  city  of  London,  under  the  supervision 
of  BQch  philanthropists  as  the  Gurneys,  Sir  P.  Fowell  Buxton  and 
Mrs,  Frye,  About  the  game  date,  after  correspondence  and  per- 
wnal  conference  with  the  managers  of  this  institution ,  the  earliest 
movement  for  the  rescue  of  these  endangered  youtlis  was  under- 
taken in  this  country,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  chiefly  under  the 
tmpices  of  persons  connected  with  the  Society  of  Friends,  In 
1818,  such  men  as  John  Griscom,  Thomas  Eddy,  Mayor  Golden, 
Hngh  Maxwell  and  James  W.  Gerard,  united  themselves  in  an 
asBociation  for  the  '*  prevention  of  pauperism."  They  had  pro- 
ceeded but  a  short  distance  in  their  investigations  before  they  were 
convinced  that  little,  companittvely,  could  be  accomplished  in  the 
peat  field  upon  which  they  had  entered,  except  by  instituting 
vigorous  preventive  measures.  Out  of  these  careful  inquiries  and 
discussions  grew  the  savings  bnnks,  and  the  admirable  public 
•chool  system  of  t!ie  city  of  New  York.  As  one  of  the  most 
effectnal  measures  for  breaking  up  chronic  poverty  and  crime,  the 
association  resolved  itself  into  a  "  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  and  at  once  addressed  itself  to  the 
eRlablishnient  of  a  house  of  refuge.  On  the  first  day  of  Januaiy, 
1825,  on  what  is  now  Madison  square,  near  where  stands  the  el^ 
^nt  Fifth  Avenue  hotel,  in  a  building  that  had  been  erected  as 
barracks  for  soldiers,  the  institution  was  opened  with  appropriate 
services.  There  were  nine  squalid  children,  just  gathered  from 
the  Btroets,  present  on  the  occasioo*  An  address  was  delivered  by 
the  Hon.  Hugh  Maxwell^  then  district  attorney,  a  deeply  interested 
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manager  of  the  house,  who  is  still  Hving,  and  is  permitted  to  wit- 
neas  the  amazing  results  which  have  grown  out  of  this  small 
beginning.  He  has  since  addressed  more  than  a  thousand  chil- 
dren occupying  the  noble  structure  npon  the  island,  which  is  th# 
lineal  successor  of  the  Madison  square  barracks.  More  thfl 
13,000  have  been  inmates  of  this  refuge,  and  from  40,000  15 
60,000,  it  is  estimated,  have  enjoyed  tlie  instruction  and  discipline 
of  tlie  score  and  a  half  of  similar  institutions  which  have  grown 
out  of  the  first  successful  expenment.  ^ 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  urging  tflf 
minds  of  these  early  friends  of  reform  in  this  country  to  establish 
a  house  of  refuge  is  still  one  of  the  most  interesting^  open,  prac- 
tical questions  connected  with  the  reformation  of  young  delinquents 
and  eriminals  — the  introduction  of  one  that  had  cut  himself  oft* 
from  the  confidence  of  the  community  by  an  act  of  crime,  to  virtu- 
ooa  sneiety  and  productive  labor  once  more.  As  long  ago  as  1803, 
when  Edward  Livingston,  the  father  of  legal  and  penitentiary 
reform  in  this  country,  was  mayor  of  the  city  of  New  York,  he 
was  deeply  impressed  with  t!ie  Iielplc:5.8  condition  of  a  youth  leaving 
the  prison  without  a  trade,  and  without  an  opening  for  him  in  the 
commnnity.  What  can  he  do?  tlie  mayor  asks.  He  has  ho  capi- 
tal of  his  own,  and  that  of  others  will  not  be  intrusted  to  him;  ho 
is  not  pennitted  to  labor;  he  dares  not  beg;  and  he  is  tbrced  for 
subsistence  to  plunge  anew  into  the  same  crimes,  to  suffer  the  same 
punisliment  he  has  just  undergone,  or,  perhaps,  with  more  caution 
and  address,  to  escape  it.  Thus  the  penitentiary,  instead  of  diniin- 
iabing,  may  increase  the  number  of  offences.  He  sought,  ineffect- 
ually, to  organize  a  society,  or  an  institution,  to  provide  forms  of 
remunerative  labor  for  such  as  these.  It  was  as  a  refuge  tor  young 
criminals  of  this  class,  among  others,  after  the  completion  of  their 
imprisonment,  where  they  conld  learn  a  trade,  gradually  win  back 
the  confidence  of  employers,  and  gain  strength  of  purpose  them- 
selves, that  Mr.  Gerard  re<*omiuended  the  construction  of  an  insti- 
tution in  the  memorable  public  address  which  resulted  in  the  c^tab- 
lishment  of  the  New  York  reformatory.  The  movement,  however, 
took  upon  itself  more  of  a  preventive  character,  and  the  effort  was 
made  rather  to  succor  youiig  children,  and  to  prevent  even  their  first, 
imprisonment.  At  this  day,  there  are  thousands  of  young  men  and 
women  under  twenty  but  over  sixteen  (the  normal  limit  of  age  for 
tdmission  to  reform  schools),  in  peuiteutiaries.    As  these  prisons  \ 
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now  conducted,  their  ccmdition  is,  liunianlj  speaking,  liapelesa, 
Tbere  are  uow  uo  persons  outside  the  prison  walls  piepared  to 
receive  and  encourage  discharged  prisoners,  in  any  considerable 
number,  except  their  old  criiulnal  coinpaiiions.     Tbeoe  are  ever 
ready  to  meet  theni  as  tlie  door  of  the  prison  opens,  and  to  proffer 
tlieiu  aheltei:,   food  and  encouragement  in   a   dishonest  conrse* 
Ko    connting    room,    inechunic'e    eliup,    nor  even    farm    hibor, 
invites   a  young    discharged    prisoner    to   earn    an   honest    liv- 
ing.   Respectable    people    hold   themselves    aloof.     If  the  man 
will  not  starve,  he  must  steal,     lie  is  thus  made  a  bitter  enemy  of 
S(M;iety«  and  becomes  desperate  in  tlie  inevitableness  of  Iiis  condi- 
tiun.    "  They  will  all  as  certainly  come  back  hei'e,  or  be  sent  to 
smother  prison,  after  their  discharge,  as  they  live,"  said  the  warden 
of  a  penitentiary,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  the  writer,  as  we  stood 
gazing  togetlier  upon  a  gang  of  a  hundred  oi'  more  young  lads^ 
iveraging  eighteen  years  of  age,  at  work  lazily  in  a  stone  quarry 
pinnccted  with  the  pri  on.     **  Where  else  can  they  go  f*  he  asked. 
¥lial  place  has  society  for  them,  or  what  plan  but  to  train  and 
brden  them  by  short  sentences  for  tlie  highest  forms  of  villainy  i 
Hollies  of  refuge,  receiving  inmates  from  cities  and  permitting 
Diatnre  lads  to  be  sent  to  their  custody,  meet  with  the  same  ditli- 
caltj.    If  the  youth  be  i>laecd  with  a  farmer,  or  even  sent  to  the 
west,  he  almi>st  inevitably  gravitates  back  to  the  city,  and,  for  lack 
of  r^nlar   enipluyment,  is  soon  tempted  to  enter  upon  his  old 
counsos,  and  becomc»8  a  '^revolver'*  in  the  penitentiary.     The  old 
ditenum  of  the  refuge,  having  thus  lost  self-respect,  stand  ready  to 
leixe  upon  such  lioys  as  they  have  known  or  learn  to  have  been 
inmates  of  the  house,  and   to  beguile  them  again  into  their  crimi- 
rml  ranks.     How  to  bridge  this  gulf  between  a  moderate  period 
of  detention  and  a  permanent  position  in  normal  life  lias  been  the 
Uet  pri)hlem  studied  in  the  New  York  house  of  refuge,  as  it  waa 
000  of  the  first  thoughts  of  some  of  its  founders,  arid  an  encourag- 
ing approach  has  been  made  to  a  favoralile  solution.     By  bestow- 
ing upon  this  class  of  yotjng  uieu  a  full  trade  in  some  branch  of 
niedmnic«al   lal»or,  perm  tting  them  beftKre  tljeir  discharge  to  earn 
alnndsoine  outfit,  and  theu  through  the  co  opemtion  of  the  con- 
tractor (it  n)iglit  be  secured  otherwise),  affording  them  an  opporta- 
Tiitj  for  work  at  their  trade,  upon  good   wages,  under  tlie  shadow, 
\mi  not  restraint,  of  the  institut'on,  two  most  desiiable  results  have 
been  obtained:    First,  a  ma  k  d    inspiration   has   been  manifest 
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ihroQghont  tbe  ranki  of  the  older  boyg,  and  ttdpetzially  among' t 
who  from  oinoinania^  kUptmnania^  or  aexoal  belplesdness,  woi 
have  been  sare  to  become  tbe  rictimd  of  street  temptations. 
prospect  of  accomplisliing  isiimething  in  an  bonest  line  has  awakei 
unwonted  hope  and  ambition  Mritbin  thera.  In  the  second  pi 
quite  a  namber  of  second  and  tbird  comers,  lads  who  bad 
inmates  of  peniteutiariegy  very  bard  and  unpromising 
now  coming  daily  to  their  work,  baring  decent  boarding 
and  are  restrained  from  their  old  temptations  by  the  moral 
around  them  and  theenconragement  of  good  wages.  This  prumi 
to  be  one  of  the  moet  hopeful  measures  for  diminishing  the  nn 
ber  of  those  who,  in  spite  of  the  lessons  of  the  refuge,  are 
down  by  the  tide  of  evil  influences  sweeping  through  the  8t 
our  cities.  The  true  work  of  a  reformatory  school  is  at)  verily 
be  performed  outside  as  within  its  walls.  It  may  not* retain, 
an  undue  time,  an  inmate  within  its  immediate  discipline,  bnt 
filiould  always  follow  him  with  kindly  supervision,  and  strive 
bia  redemption  by  many  trials,  if  necessary,  as  does  the  tn 
parent,  in  whose  place  it  stands.  Its  open  doors,  during 
minority,  should  ever  be  his  welcome  shelter  in  all  hours  of  p 
liar  temptation  growing  out  of  want 

During  the  qtiarter  of  a  century  sueeeeding  the  e«taMishmei 
<rf  tbe  New  York  institution  but  few  houses  of  refuge  were  openfl 
in  the  country.  Bostim  was  the  first,  in  1826,  to  follow  its  exaii 
pie,  and  Phihidelphia  in  1828.  It  was  not  until  1835,  that  th 
interesting  private  fann  school  for  orphans  and  poor  children  wi 
opened  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  afterward  removed  to  Thom^ 
ton's  island,  in  the  harbor;  and  it  was  as  recently  as  1847,  thll 
the  state  reform  school  at  Westborough,  Mass.,  began  to  receM 
its  inmates.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  after  this,  as  will  be  seen  b 
the  accompanying  tables,  before  the^  institutions  began  to  multi 
ply  in  various  pjrtions  of  the  country.  The  New  York  and  Bc»stoi 
institutions  attracted  in  their  early  years  much  attention  on  thi 
continent  and  in  Europe.  They  were  both  of  them  particular! 
favored  in  t!ieir  lirsl  superintendents,  who  were  men  of  origina 
and  marked  abilities ^ — Rev,  Mr,  Wells  in  Boston,  and  HodSfi 
Curtis  and  Hart  in  New  York.  They  were  scholarly  men,  0 
great  personal  magnetism,  drawing  their  young  families  to  then! 
selves  by  an  almost  irresistible  force,  and  greatly  impressini 
American  and  foreign  visitors  by  their  reformatory  power  ove 
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them.    There  was  no  discuBSion  at  that  early  daj  in  reference  to 
the  style  of  buildings  or  the  Bystenis  of  discipline,  save  that  the 
kttcr  should  be  chiefly  moral  rather  than  corporalj  and  should 
meet  the  young  new-comer  with  a  face  of  love  rather  than  a  frown, 
^ad  impress  them  rather  with  its  mercy  than  its  power  of  retribn- 
tion.     The  earnest  managers  of  those  days  took  such  edifices  as 
ikey  conld  obtain  by  the  gift  of  the  city  or  from  individuals,  and 
provided  the  best  accommodation  their  limited  means  permitted. 
They  depended  more  npon  intellectual,  industrial  and  moral  meas- 
ures, and   the   persona!    atnelioration    of  character   through   the 
igency  of   christian  officers   and   teachers,   than   npon    material 
facilities.     If  we  can  rely  upon  the  statistics  of  those  days,  we 
kve  gained  but  little   upon   them  in  permanent  moral   results, 
Vhat  we  have  secured  in  pecuniary  endowments,  noble  edifices 
ind  generous  appliances,  we  may  possibly  have  lost,  in  a  degree, 
in  enthusiastic  earnestness  and  self-denying  devotion,  on  the  part 
of  diose  to  whom  these  important  institutions  are  intrusted. 

The  first  institutions  were  constituted  by  benevolent  individuals, 
wiljBcribing  freely  of  their  means,  and  obtaining  an  act  of  incor- 
poration, giving  them  legal  authority  over  their  inmates.  The 
management  was  perpetuated  by  annual  elections  among  them- 
idvef,  without  political  interference,  the  state  simply  granting 
yearly  subsidies,  and  requiring  an  annual  report.  Tliese  institu- 
tions have  been  far  more  successful,  useful  and  peaceful  than  such 
of  tbeir  successors  as  have  been  purely  state  establishments,  with 
tlieir  trustees  appointed  by  the  executive  authorities,  and  their 
olRcen*,  as  a  consequence,  constantly  exposed  to  changes.  In 
Jilni(.»8t  every  instance  of  this  class,  at  some  period  of  its  history, 
serions  embarrassments  have  resulted  from  its  policy,  and  the  use* 
fulaess  of  the  institution  has  been  often  greatly  periled. 

The  true  policy  of  the  state  is,  by  a  general  law  like  that  of 
Great  Britain,  to  allow  a  reasonable  ^nm^jper  capita^  to  all  public 
institutions  for  reform,  and  to  encourage  philanthropic  men  and 
women  everywhere  to  multiply  such  houses,  thus  developing  thfl 
noblest  traits  and  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  its  citizens,  and  bringing 
the  opportunities  of  reformation  into  all  the  exposed  quarters  of 
the  land.  By  a  careful  supervision,  and  by  requiring  a  certain 
standard  of  sanitary,  educational,  industrial  and  moral  facilities, 
the  state  may  e^isily  be  defended  from  any  abuse  of  its  charity. 
The  reports  of  Horace  Mann,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
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board  of  education,  and  of  Dr»  CalWn  E.  Stowe,  of  visits  t«'  tbi 
verj  interestiog  and  successful  institution  establisbed  by  Dr.  Jt»lin 
Henry  Wiclieru,  in  1833,  at  llam burgh ;  of  its  embowered  bn 
plainly  built  cottages,  containing  families  of  twelve  boys  or  girl  J 
each,  with  workshops,  school-house  and  churdi,  and  the  retnarkJ 
ble  results  which  this  learned  and  devoted  man  an<l  hh  warml 
hearted  mother  had  attained  with  some  of  the  most  dej^raved  streei 
boys  of  the  city,  awakened  fresh  interest  in  the  work  of  juvenilJ 
reform*  The  two  valuable  volumes  uf  Miss  Mary  Curpentor,  oA 
Bristol,  Eiiglaud,  upon  the  causes  and  cure  of  juvenile  delinquency 
presenting  the  attractive  picture  of  the  agricultural  colony  fofl 
boys  at  Mettray,  in  France,  established  under  the  supervision  gfl 
Judge  De  Metz,  with  its  separate  houses  fur  twenty  hoys,  witlioutj 
walls,  or  bai*8,  or  locks,  as  well  as  new  ilhistrations  of  the  dinciJ 
pline  of  the  Kimhe  Haus  under  Wicherii,  and  the  imitation  uf  tl« 
continental  schools  by  England  at  Red  Hill,  with  a  full  discnssioj 
of  the  various  diHi<uilt  questions  involved  in  the  training  of  thifl 
class  of  young  persons,  confirmed  the  enthusiasm  awakened  ill 
many  benevolent  minds  in  reference  to  the  reformation  of  yuunJ 
criminals  and  the  rescue  of  exposed  children.  In  1853  the  boarj 
of  managers  of  the  Philadelphia  house  of  refuge  ofterod  a  prJ 
mium  of  $100  for  tlie  best  essay,  and  $50  for  the  next  in  excellencJ 
upon  juvenile  delinquency.  Forty-four  papers  were  presentetti 
and  three  of  them  were  pul>lished.  The  highest  prize  was  given 
to  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  and  his  essay  upon  the  state's  care 
of  its  children  wa^  particularly  suggestive  and  impressive.  The 
others,  by  bishop  Moore,  of  Virginia,  and  by  an  anonyujous  writer, 
a|*p:-oached  the  subject  from  different  points,  and  showed  ho' 
Widely  extended  and  profound  was  the  impression  that  the  sta 
was  not  meeting  its  paramount  obligations  to  its  exposed  and  ciii 
inat  youths.  Just  at  this  time  t!ie  legislature  of  Massachuset 
appointed  a  commission  of  learned  and  practical  gentlemen  to  pre- 
pare a  plan  and  a  law  for  the  establishment  of  a  proposed  sch 
of  reform  for  delinquent  girls.  They  entered  into  an  extensi 
correspondence,  and  presented,  in  1855,  to  the  legislature,  a  verj 
full  and  valuable  report  upon  the  subject.  They  settled  upon  what' 
has  since  been  called  the  **  family  plan/'  breaking  up  the  institu* 
tion  into  separate  houses  of  thirty  girls  each,  with  their  three 
matrons,  all  united  under  t!ie  general  supervision  of  a  male  aupei 
^ntendent*     The  title  of  *'  industrial  school'*  was  afterward 
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to  it,  to  relieve  the  after  life  of  the  inmates  from  any  stain  arising 
Grom  a  penal  name ;  and  upon  the  system  proposed  by  the  coinrais- 
noners  it  was  constmcted  at  Lancaster,  Mass.,  and  has  been  admin- 
istered there  for  abont  fifteen  years.  It  forms  a  pretty  village 
seene,  with  its  neat  homes,  its  white  spired  church,  and  its  merry 
children  sporting  on  its  grounds. 

STcarly  at  the  same  time,  Ohio  commissioned  thoughtful  and 
benevolent  men  to  elaborate  a  system  for  a  state  reform  institution 
for  boys.     They  were  strongly  impressed  with  the  Massachusetts 
lav  and  system  of  discipline,  and,  having  made  themselves  familiar 
,   with  the  noted  European  establishments,  they  arranged  the  well- 
i   hown  state  farm  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  with  its  family  houses,  beiir- 
I   ing  their  melodious  names,  and  its  novel  system,  in  this  country, 
of  elder  brothel's.     The  conventions  of  managers  and  superintend- 
ents of  reformatory  institutions,  held  in  the  city  of  ^ew  York  in 
1857  and  1859,  afforded  favorable  opportunities  for  practical  labor- 
ers and  the  advanced  students  in  the  field  of  juvenile  reform  to 
present  and  compare  opinions. 

These  various  public  demonstrations  in  behalf  of  exposed  and 
criminal  children  were  not  without  their  natural  results.  Active 
mearares  —  hindered,  indeed,  somewhat,  but  not  prevented,  by  the 
WIT— were  instituted  throughout  the  northern  and  western  states 
for  the  establishment  of  state,  corporate  and  private  reformatory 
insfitntions  for  the  use  of  the  young.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  full 
report  of  the  smaller  establishments,  and  thus  secure  a  clear  idea 
of  what  really  is  doing  throughout  the  country  in  this  direction. 
Quite  a  number  of  new  institutions  are  already  projected,  and  are 
in  the  process  of  construction.  The  "  family  plan,"  so  called,  gen- 
erally prevails,  in  some  modified  form,  in  the  later  institutions,  and 
the  sexes  are  trained  in  different  schools.  About  the  same  stand- 
ard of  education  is  attained  in  all  these  schools  of  reform.  The 
Bame  high  average  as  to  health  and  low  average  as  to  the  death 
rate,  and  much  the  same  results  as  to  the  reformation  of  their 
subjects,  according  to  such  statistical  tables  as  have  been  secured, 
seem  to  be  reached  by  the  majority  of  these  institutions.  But  it  is 
quite  impossible  satisfactorily  to  compare  the  institutions  with  each 
other;  some  have  younger  children,  some  reject  very  hard  cases. 
Some  have  only  the  hard  cases  committed  to  their  custody  — juvenile 
and  orphan  asylums  in  their  vicinity,  and  children's  aid  societies, 
skimming  the  more  promising  street  boys  for  tJieir  discipline  and 
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dlstribntiuD,  and  leaving  the  poorest  qtialttj,  physically  and  fl 
ally,  to  the  house  of  refuge.  Some  retain  their  childrenj 
months^  some  one  year,  and  some  three.  Sooie  keep  a  earel| 
written  record,  and  others  base  their  moral  statistics  upon 
impressions.  There  are  no  positive  facts  which  enable  a  thot 
fal  person  to  form  a  safe  judgment  of  the  moral  and  perma 
advantages  which  one  s}  stem  of  juvenile  discipline  has  ov€ 
other.  In  many  instances,  repeated  changes  in  ad  ministration  J 
inefficient  men,  have  rendered  a  good  system  helpless  to  worl 
its  possible  results  among  the  inmates  of  a  reform  school.  In  i 
cases,  as  in  the  city  of  New  Yorfc^  the  magistrates  constantly  yi€ 
the  importunity  of  parents,  or  the  demands  of  persons  having 
cal  influence,  and  by  the  occasion  of  flaws  in  warrants,  or  other  i 
devices  in  the  use  of  the  writ  of  hahena  corpti^^  interrupt  the  ej 
of  managers  to  reform  vicious  yontlis,  and  rarely  aflxird  them  saf 
in  withholding  children  &om  miserable  homes,  and  obtaining 
them  the  wholesome  training  of  the  country  farm  or  work-eho 

Without  doubt,  however,  every  institation  is  working  out  1 
results,  and  is  constantly  correcting  its  own  practical  mistakes* 
are  disposed  to  criticise  each  other  somewhat  severely,  becaus 
*' power '^  has  bestowed  upon  us  the  gift  to  see  ourselves  as  oi 
see  us.     After  all  our  criticisms,  however,  one  class  of  mind 
m*ist  freely  and  successfully  under  one  system,  and  another  nnd 
different.  If  the  great  end  of  reforming  youth  is  gained,  by  whati 
humane  and  christian  plan  it  is  attained,  we  will  not  enter  i 
discouraging  controversy  with  the  reformers  as  to  their  measfl 

The  universal  want  in  these  institutions  is  a  class  of  better  C 
cated  and  more  devoted  subordinate  officei-s.     Every  person  coi 
near  these  children  should  be  an  example  of  the  christian  vii 
have  special  intelligence,  and  be  of  a  reforming  mind.     The  st 
intendents,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  a  superior  class  of  men, 
i^iorant  men,  and  sometimes  immoral  men,  because  the  salary  ] 
for  the  position  they  occupy  is  small,  are  found  in  the  lower  ol 
The  oath  or  sneer  in  the  hall  or  yard  will  do  more  injury  than 
oliaplain  can  overcome  in  the  pulpit. 

Almost  all  the  institutions  suffer  for  lack  of  well-arranged, ; 
nerative,  and  somewhat  brisk  and  hard  work.     This  is  indis; 
ble  in  reform  schools,  both  for  boys  and  girls.    Other  vital  ©len 
being  present  — such  us  sanitary,  educational,  and  moral  fore 
^te  success  of  a  reformatory  institution  will  be  measured  bj 
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ivtsdoD)  in  arranging  its  industrial  diecipline*  The  forms  of  labor 
cliDsen  should  be  tlioee  that  hripg  reasoTinble  pocnniarj  returns  — 
"work  that  ma^'  hereafter  be  followed  by  the  inmate  as  a  trade:  it 
dionld  be  allotted  in  the  form  of  stents,  not  too  severe,  to  encoor- 
«ge  rapid  labor — ^a  lengthened  period  of  play  rewarding  diligence 
at  work:  it  sliould  stand  in  some  way  related  to  the  hour  of  dis- 
charge* so  that  the  inmate  will  be  constantly  inspired  to  improve 
at  his  tasks;  and,  at  a  certain  stage,  it  is  very  desirable  that  he 
ebonid  share  in  the  pecuniary  results  of  his  work. 

Effort  enough  is  not  put  forth  to  follow  and  succor  the  child 
tiler  its  discharge  from  the  refuge,  and  to  renew  the  work  of 
refiinn  at  the  school  when  it  is  necessary.  The  true  and  full 
influence  of  a  reformatory  cannot  be  safely  measured  by  the 
fecial  condition  of  the  youth  in  the  first  years  after  his  discharge. 
Bis  falling  into  temptation  again  and  sinking  back  into  a  peni- 
tentiary, even,  does  not  prove  that  his  training  received  in  the  refnge 
k^  been  inefficient,  or  is  lost.  Do  we  give  up  all  hope  of  an 
Bweraperate  man  struggling  to  reform,  who  stumbles  once  or  even 
twice!  Tlie  writer  has  known  of  repeated  cases  where  boys  from 
irefurm  school  have  fallen  into  crime,  and  within  the  cells  of  a 
pison  have  recalled  their  former  instructions,  and  have  taken 
courage  to  attempt  again  a  virtuous  life,  and  have  succeeded.  We 
Lave  had  yonng  men  in  the  penitentiary  seek  the  opportunity  of 
coming  back  to  the  old  home  again,  and  trying  once  more  its 
encouraging  discipline.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  executed 
for  murder  committed  in  an  hour  of  drunkenness,  his  penitence, 
hishamility,  his  proper  view  of  the  turpitude  of  his  conduct,  his 
reinoree  that  he  had  not  lived  as  lie  was  counseled  when  an  inmate 
of  the  refuge,  gave  nndoubted  evidence  that  the  whole  effect  of 
tlie  moral  lessons  he  had  received  was  not  lost. 

Some  institutions  are  too  indulgent,  and  some  too  exacting. 
Absolute  justice  and  kindness  secure  more  contentment  among  the 
inmates  than  constant  coaxing  and  amosements.  Facts  show,  in 
spite  of  theories,  that  walls  and  securely  closed  doors  do  not 
depress  nor  discourage  youths  of  an  age  suitable  to  be  committed 
lo  a  reform  school ;  do  not  unfavorably  affect  the  health  nor  destroy 
buoyancy  of  spirit,  but  they  do  alky  the  Arab  feeling  in  the  veins 
of  street  children,  and  the  demoralizing  meditations  upon  possible 
plans  of  escape. 
While  the  farm  offers  the  most  wholesome  discipline  in  many 
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respects,  and  it  is  desirable  to  send  away  vagrant  boya  from 
city  into  the  country,  there  are  many  that  will  not  remain  ujk*) 
farm,  that  need  for  their  discipline  the  more  active  traintng 
the  sliop,  and  who  give  a  far  better  promise  of  being  rescued  fr 
the  temptations  of  the  streets,  if  they  have  a  remunerative  mech 
leal  trade.  Besides,  many  montlis  in  the  year  the  fiirra  offers  Ir 
Work  for  these  institution  boys  to  perform.  The  shop  aud 
ship  are  the  great  promising  openinga  for  them. 

It  h  still,  however,  the  era  of  experiment,  and  the  newer  k 
tutions  are  coming  npon  the  field  with  the  accumulated  wisdi 
of  a  half  century's  trial  to  aid  them  at  the  start.  The  great 
erage  of  loss  still  in  these  e^tabli^hnienta  —  the  fall  of  so  ini 
that  have  enjoyed  their  instructions  —  show  that  there  is  furt 
work  for  thinkers  and  executive  minds  to  busy  their  thougliis  np 

While  the  reform  schools  have  been  multiplying,  the  worW 
prevention  has  been  carried  on  with  an  equal  pace.  The  i^emarki 
success  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  Glasgow,  in  1S50,  in  carrying  the 
schools  and  religious  institutions  into  tlie  most  vicious  and  degra^ 
portions  of  the  city,  and  changing  the  whole  physical  appeara 
of  the  \4einity,  as  well  as  the  moral  character  of  the  inhabitai 
aud  the  repetition  of  the  experiment  in  Edinburgh  In  1845| 
streets  to  which  Burke,  by  numerous  murders,  had  given  an  i 
mdus  notoriety  —  where  onefourth  of  the  population  were  on 
poor  roll  as  paupers,  and  another  fc»urth  were  known  to  be  sti 
beggars,  thieves  or  prostitutes  —  awakened  general  interest,  Wi| 
five  years,  by  the  introduction  of  the  simplest  form  of  religious 
intetlectual  culture,  the  whole  character  of  that  locality  in  Ki 
burgh  was  changed.  So  practicable  and  effectual  was  the  wi 
tliat  in  this  short  period  it  waa  not  known  that  a  single  child 
family  resident  within  the  "West  Port"  was  hahitually  aba 
from  school,  and  from  being  a  dangerous  neighl»orhood,  day 
night,  it  became  one  of  the  most  orderly  and  i^atest  quarters  of 
city.  The  success,  also,  of  Sheriff  Watson,  in  the  Scotch  eit; 
Aberdeen,  in  clearing  all  the  streets  of  young  vagrants  by  snp 
ing  plain  clothing,  food  and  instruction,  and  requiring  all  child 
found  in  the  streets  without  regular  employment  to  attend  u 
them  at  the  peril  of  being  committed  to  the  penitentiary;  an< 
the  English  ragged  schools,  originated  by  that  remarkable  crip( 
shoemaker,  John  Pounds,  of  Portsmouth,  in  his  experiment 
his  "little  blackguards,**  as  he  called  them,  inspired  christian 
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mud  women  on  this  Bide  of  the  Atlantic  to  explore  the  dark  wastes 
of  vice  in  our  large  cities,  and  carry  with  them  the  resources 
of  the  gospel  and  opportunities  for   intellectual  and  industrial 
training.     What  transformations  have  taken  place  in  the  Five 
Points  and  fourth  ward  of  New  York,  in  Bedford  street,  Philadel- 
phia, and  in  North  Street,  Boston !     The  moral  wilderness  and  the 
Bolitarj  places  have  been  made  glad  by  the  presence  of  devoted 
men  and  women ;  the  wolf  has  been  made  to  dwell  with  the  lamb, 
and  a  little  child  has  led  them. 

One  of  the  most  thoroughly  oi'ganized  preventive  measures  of 
ihe  day  is  the  extended  system  of  the  children's  aid  society,  in 
Kew  York,  embracing  temporary  lodgings  for  little  street  mer- 
diants,  day  and  evening  industrial  schools,  and  a  constant,  vigor- 
OQB  deportation  of  the  vagrant  youths  of  the  city  streets  to  those 
portions  of  the  country  where  the  pressing  demand  for  even  juve- 
BQe  labor  secnres  for  these  '*  little  wanderers  "  a  comfortable  home 
ind  an  agricultural  training.  The  past  twenty  years  has  witnessed 
the  rapid  increase  of  orphan  institutions,  Magdalen  asylums,  city 
•nd  midnight  missions,  and  almost  every  conceivable  variety  01 
iSBoeiated  effort  to  carry  the  blessing  of  the  gospel  to  the  danger- 
ODs  and  perishing  classes.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  great  want  of 
economy  in  this  multiplication  of  agencies  with  paid  agents.  It 
isnot  altogether  an  unfounded  taunt  on  modern  philanthropy,  that 
itift  made  to  cost  two  dollars  to  give  a  needy  person  one. 

There  is  a  special  call  at  this  hour  for  some  central  board  in 
Kates  or  municipalities  to  systematize  and  harmonize  these  multi- 
form agencies ;  but,  afler  all  these  obvious  evils  are  admitted,  it 
must  be  said  that  their  very  multitudinousness  calls  the  greater 
nomber  of  workers  into  the  field,  and  secures  a  wider  exploration 
of  the  seats  and  nests  of  vice  and  crime,  the  breaking  up  of  which 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  successful  steps  toward 
depleting  our  prisons  and  decreasing  the  criminal  class.  We  bid 
God-speed  to  all  these  thousands  of  laborers  in  the  great  common 
field.  Their  efforts  will  disclose  their  efficiency  in  the  transforma- 
tions they  secure.     They  will — 

'*  Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease, 

Ring  out  the  narrowing  lust  for  gold; 

Ring  out  the  thousand  wars  of  old. 
Ring  in  the  thousand  years  of  peace ; 
Rink  in  tlie  valiant  man  and  free, 

The  larger  heart,  the  kindlier  hand; 

Ring  out  the  darkness  of  the  land, 
Rhig  in  the  Christ  that  is  to  be." 
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IV*  Thb  Iueal  of  a  Tkue  Prison  STsrrKSf  for  a  State, 

Bf  Z.  R,  BaocKWAT,  Saperlnteodeot  of  tlie  Detroit  H911M  of  CofTVcUOQ. 

As,  in  poetry  and  the  fine  arts,  ideality  forms  one  of  the  chief 
euuBtituenta  of  creative  genius,  &o,  in  political  atfairs  and  civil  pro- 
gress, it  id  an  essential  element.  It  is  the  image  of  the  real — tliu^ 
which  may  be;  not  of  the  visionary,  the  fanciful.  Plans  tor  im- 
proving society,  deduced  from  cloistral  meditation^  may  be  chimer- 
ical;  but  practical  reforms  come  from  actual  contact  with  the 
classes  considered.  A  prison  system,  devised  by  the  philooophcr^ 
may  or  may  not  be  practicable ;  but  a  system,  drawn  from  experi- 
ence, is  likely  to  be  true;  and  such  is  the  ideal  I  wish  to  evolvi 

The  prison  system  of  a  state,  being  a  department  of  the  staj 
government,  should  partake  of  the  same  spirit  with  the  other  purti 
and,  since  all  good  government  is  benelicent  and  promotive  of  the 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  through  its  individual 
members,  a  true  prison  system  will  seek  this  end  lor  that  portion 
of  society,  for  whose  special  benefit  it  is  created-     The  true  inter- 
ests  of  the  individual  are  never  antagonistic  to^  but  always  identi 
with,  those  of  society.     Whatever  may  be  their  character  or  coi 
duct,  this  remains  ever  true.     No  social  ostracism  can  change 
Disregard  of  this  principle  is  sure  to  bring  disaster  in  one  form  or 
another.     Legalized  degradation  or  destruction  of  any  class  or  ai 
criminal  inflicts  injury  upon  the  whole  social  organism  direc 
or  reflexively ;  while  efforts  for  the  highest  and  best  welfare  of  ai 
person  or  any  portion  of  society  proniote  the  general  good  —  pos\ 
tively  when  successful,  negatively  always,  and  necessarily  upon  tl>6 
active  agents  of  such  efforts,  whether  successful  or  not. 

Not  only  should  there  be  unity  f»f  spirit  in  the  geueral  govcnime 
and  the  prisoo  system  of  the  state,  but  identity  of  aim.     The  gra 
aim  of  government  is  to  protect  the  people  in  the  exercise  of  all  the 
liberty  they  can  rightfully  claim,  and  thus  to  secure  the  high 
development  of  their  natural  faculties  and  powers.     So  the  cei 
tral  aim  of  a  true  prison  system  is  the  protection  of  soci*;ty  again 
crime,  noi  the  punishment  of  the  criminals.    Punishment  the  instru- 
ment, protection  the  object;  and,  since  it  is  clear  that  there  can 
no  real  protection  against  crime  without  preventing  it,  prevtntli 
mtist  be  placed  fundamentally  in  the  principles  of  a  true  prii 
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eystem*  This  widens  the  scope  of  a  prison  system,  etnbracing 
CMises  of  crime,  mediate  and  immediate,  and  the  classes  from 
wliich  criminak  come,  as  well  as  the  treatment  of  eriininals  them- 
eelveij*  It  includes,  of  course,  a  systerii  of  prisotiSj  but  much  more 
than  this,  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  great  service. 

The  causes  of  crime  are  prlniarily  in  the  person,  sect.mJnrily  in 
the  circumstances  that  surround  him.     The  quality  of  being  that 
a>ii3titutes  a  criminal  cannot  be  clearly  known,  until  obscrv^ed  as 
belonging  to  the  class  from  whicli  criminals  came,  for  the  peculiar- 
ities of  an  indi%^idual  may  be  purely  personal,  iodicatiug  nothing 
definite  as  to  the  law  that  govcrus  his  actions  ;  while  the  same  facts, 
found  to  follow  a  class,  would  reveal  at  least  the  existence  of  a  law, 
tliongh  possibly  not  yet  definable.     The  science  of  man  forms  the 
foundation  of  all  systems  for  bis  govern  men  t.     A  true  prison  sys- 
n,  therefore,  should  tuke  cognizance  of  criminal  classes  as  such, 
purposes  of  investigation,  to  bring  to  bear  such  forces  as  may 
Jify  their  common  character,  thus  diminishing  tlie  tendency 
I  crime.     Surely,  much  may  be  gained  for  repression  of  crime 
a  community,  through   facility  of  access  to,  and   information 
lORcerning,  the   criminal   class,  and    also  much   for   finding   the 
true  principles  of  prison   administration,  when   we  can   classify 
ciety  and  de;^ignate  the  conditions  that  develop  criminal  prac- 
See  the  siguifieanee  of  the  following  facts,  gathered  from 
^lexaminatiun  of  100,058  prisoners  from  15  different  prison  estab- 
lisiunents,  as  well  county  prisons  for  the  confinement  of  those  con- 
rictecl  uf  tnisdemeanors,  as  state  prisons  fur  felons:  53,101  were 
bom  in  foreign  ctumtrici^,  leaving  46,957  natives ;  but  of  these,  full 
50  per  cent  were  born  of  foreign  parents,  making  over  76  per  cent 
of  the  wliole  number,  whose  tastes  and  habits  were  those  of  such 
fcreigners  as  emigrate  to  this  country.     The  inmates  of  the  two 
classes  of  prisons,  viewed  apart  in  this  particular,  show  that,  while 
U  per  cent  of  the  county  prisoners  were  actually  foreign  horn, 
only  3D  per  cent  of  the  state  prisoners  are  so  reported,  thus  exactly 
reversing  the  ratio.     Of  this  100,058  prisoners,  58,159  were  living 
without  the  influence  of  family  life,  and  41,899  laid  claim  to  family 
connections.    Now,  if  we  consider,  in  connection  with  this,  what  we 
know  as  to  the  life  of  these  latter  —  the  low  type  of  their  family 
relations  —  we  have  another  social  fact  in  reference  to  criminals,  of 
ranch  importance.    Again,  of  the  same  aggregate,  16  per  cent  were 
between  the  ages  of  16  and  20  years,  42  per  cent  between  20  and  30 
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years,  and  42  per  cent  over  30.  Or,  5S  per  cent  were  under  30  y\ 
of  age,  and  42  j»er  cent  over ;  in  the  county  prisons  52  per  <*ent  w« 
under  30^  and  in  the  state  inatitntiona  70  per  cent.  The  follow 
facts  as  to  the  previous  occupation  of  thb  100,000  prisoners 
victed  of  crime  point  nnmistakahlj  to  its  prolific  conditions,  vj 
82  per  cent  were  laborers  and  servants,  10  per  cent  onlj^  were  al 
Bans,  less  than  2  per  cent  '*  profe^ional  loafei-s,"  and  only  874  ( 
the  whole  number  from  the  educated  professions.  It  is  knoitf 
too,  that  tlie  education  of  prisoners  generally  consists  in  the  abtl; 
to  read  and  write  simply  ;  but  few  can  do  any  mathematical  woi 
and  aot  one  per  cent  are  classically  educated,  and  these  but  sup 
ficially  aij.  The  statistics  in  my  possession  show  27  per  cent  not  a 
to  read ;  17  per  cent  read  a  little,  but  do  not  write ;  thus  44,000 
the  number  under  consideration  are  without  education,  and  the 
maiuing  56,000,  being  able  only  to  read  and  write,  are  without  & 
tematic  mental  culture.  If  we  add  to  the  above  one  other  fact,  vi| 
that  S2  percent  admit  themselves  to  be  intemperate,  in  Inrndage 
their  animal  appetites,  only  IS  per  cent  claiming  to  be  tctnpei 
while  many  of  these  were  committed  for  crimes,  the  conscqitencQ 
their  excesses,  we  have  an  array  of  statistical  information  as  to  I 
Boeial  condition  of  the  clasps  from  whidi  criminals  eome^  i 
inferentially  as  to  the  constitutional  condition  of  criminals,  t 
cannot  be  ignored  by  any  prison  system  justly  entitled  to  the  nan 
and  certainly  not  by  the  true  ideal  system. 

Not  only  does  there  devolve  upon  the  department  of  crimil 
administration  tlie  gathering  and  arrangement  of  social  statist 
that  bear  upon  c»ime,  but  the  duty  of  generalizing  them.  . 
sound  prison  system  can  be  devised  until  examination  is  had  < 
antecedent  social  phenomena.  Whence  these  unfiivorable  cone 
tions  among  men  ?  Why  does  crime  follow  in  their  train  }  What 
the  molecular  condition  or  quality  of  those  who  gravitate  to  vicioi 
and  criminal  society  and  practice;??  How  is  the  mind  affected  I 
a  degraded  physical  organism  ?  lluw  are  the  tastes  formed,  tl 
purposes  and  desires  moulded,  and  the  moral  sense  obscured  I 
such  a  mind?  Do  men  make  themselves  what  they  are  voUi 
tarily,  or  is  there  a  law  of  tran^-mission  pervading  the  moral  ar 
intellectual  nature,  as  well  as  the  physical}  What  kind  of  cnltu 
intensities  the  natural  tendency  i  What  cures  and  tones  up?  He 
can  a  system  be  planned,  a  department  of  state  governme 
formed,  to  cure  criminals,  to  stamp  out  crime,  and  to  heal  i 
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social  disease  thus  developed,  without  first  obtaining  a  diagnosis 

of  it! 
The  carrent  opinion  as  to  crime  is  two-fold  :  That  all  men  are 

ibaolately  free  to  do  or  not  to  do ;  that  they  voluntarily  elect  and 
deliberately  do  wickedness,  with  full  knowledge  of  its  nature  and 
eoDsequences,  with  full  power  to  restrain  themselves,  and  that  it  is 
t  subterfuge  and  a  lie  that  passion,  appetite,  or  any  other  pro- 
pensity ever  enchains  the  will,  and  enslaves  them ;  or,  at  least,  that 
all  men  are  ham  free,  and  if  the  chains  of  captivity  how  bind 
them,  it  is  by  their  own  folly  and  free  act;  that  they  might  have 
prevented  it,  and  if  sufiering  comes  as  a  consequence,  it  is  but  just; 
lodthat,  if  crime  is  committed,  the  public  punishment  should  be 
BQch  as  as  to  recompense  them  fully  in  anguish  and  pain  for  their 
wickedness,  and  to  strike  with  terror  those  who  know  of  their  fate. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  maintained  that  our  individual  liberty  of 
icUon  is  limited  by  the  bias  with  which  we  are  born,  or  by  that 
arising  from  the  circumstances  of  our  early  life  (both  beyond  our 
control);  that  the  quality  of  the  physical  organism,  as  well  as  the 
condition  of  health,  at  any  given  time,  influences  our  impulses  and 
desires,  and  bears  ui>on  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  self-con  trol ; 
that  election  itself  is  determined  in  great  de<3;ree  by  the  natural 
tastes  and  those  that  come  by  cultivation  and  habit,  without  our 
Bpecisl  volition  :  that  any  line  of  huuian  conuuct,  good  or  bad,  is 
governed  much  by  the  balance  of  povvei  m  the  will  or  passions ;  that 
therefore  a  criminal  act  indicates  a  particular  species  of  the  ffe?iu8 
homo^  or  some  variety  of  a  species,  not  favorable  to  friendly  fellow- 
ship with  the  world  at  large ;  that  society  should  not  punish  the 
criminal,  but  impose  upon  him  such  restraint  and  treatment  (when 
the  condition  is  clearly  ascertained)  as  shall  secure  protection  to 
itself,  and  conduce  to  the  further  and  higher  development  of  the 
wrong-doer  himself. 

Wie  advocates  of  this  latter  view  hold  that  vengeance  for  recom- 
pense belongs  not  to  human  hands,  but  to  God,  who  has  expressly 
reserved  it  to  Himself;  and  that  it  has  no  place  in  a  true  prison 
sjstem.  Nor  should  punishment,  they  maintain,  be  inflicted  upon 
the  perpetrators  of  crime,  that  others  may  be  deterred  from  a  simi- 
lar course,  for  this  is  unjust,  jeopards  reformation,  and  breeds 
antagonism  to  the  law  and  its  executors.  They  further  affirm 
that,  in  the  histoiy  of  jurisprudence,  the  deterrent  force  of  punish- 
ment is  found  practically  a  failure  for  the  purpose  in  view.  Never- 
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theless,  they  demand  the  most  thorough  treatment  of  criminak 
They  espouse  no  sickly  sentimentaliam.    They  are  not  mere  popular 

philaiithropists,  but  urge  upon  society  the  obligation  to  treat  the 
great  company  constantly  coming  to  the  surface  (whose  mania  or 
monomania,  though  formed  and  manifested  never  so  naturallyj 
BtiU  renders  theni  dangerous  or  damaging  to  the  public  welfare^ 
in  »ucA  a  manner  that  they  shall  either  he  cured^  or  kept  under  such 
GOfiUnued  <nis(odtal  restraint  as  gives  guarantee  of  safety  ^ 
further  depredations. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  wide  diflFerence  in  these" 
views  of  crime ;  a  difference  so  wide  that  every  prison  syatem  must  be 
founded  upon  one  or  the  other  of  them,  and  not  by  any  posBibtlitj 
upon  both ;  for  a  system,  so  founded^  would  be  divided  against  itself, 
and  could  not  stand.  Just  here,  thorough  discussion  is  needed,  for 
irrevocable  choice  must  \^g  made.  If  punishment,  suffering,  degrada- 
tion are  deemed  deterrent,  if  they  are  the  best  means  to  reform  the 
criminal  and  prevent  crime,  then  let  prison  reform  go  backward  to 
the  pillory,  the  whipping-post,  the  gallows,  the  stake;  to  corporal 
violence  and  extermination  !  But  if  the  dawn  of  Christianity  has 
reached  ns,  if  we  have  learned  the  lesson  tlmt  evil  is  to  he  overcome 
with  good,  then  let  prisons  and  prison  systems  be  lighted  by  this 
law  of  love.  Let  us  leave,  for  the  present,  the  thought  of  inflicting 
punishment  upon  prison  el's  to  satisfy  so  called  justice,  and  turn 
toward  the  two  grand  di\isions  of  onr  subject,  the  real  ubjecU  of 
the  system,  viz. :  the  protretion  of  society  hj  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  reformation  of  criminals  —  considering  first  and  more 
particularly  what  these  t%vo  ideas  involve;  then  the  practical  plan 
for  the  prison  sj'stem  that  shall  best  Fqcceed ;  and  afterward  th« 
necessary  steps  by  which  it  may  be  realized.  ■ 

Crime,  springing,  as  it  d«.»es,  from  the  selfishness  and  iniperfee*- 
tion  uf  our  nature,  cannot  entirely  cease  uutil  we  have  a  perfect 
society,  %vhich  must  be  composed  of  a  perfected  race:  this  we  can 
hardly  hope  for  in  our  age  and  generation.  But  crime  may  be 
diminished  by  the  progress  uf  civilization,  wliich,  within  the  sphere 
of  our  influence,  we  may  help  or  hinder,  thougl*  in  the  world  at 
large  civilization  is  bounded  by  great  laws,  operating  in  harmony 
with  those  which  govern  the  changes  occurring  in  tlie  material 
structure  of  the  earth  itself.  The  throng  of  European  emigrants 
of  the  poorer  class,  coining  annually  to  our  shores,  seems  to  have 
something  to  «lo  with  the  volume  of  crime  in  our  own  country  (as 
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•bown  by  the  Btatistics  heretofore  adduced),  and  may  be  regu- 
lated so  as  to  secure  a  more  rapid  and  sure  absorption  of  them 
imong  the  native  population ;  and  something  may  be  done  to  dis- 
tribute the  dependent  and  dangerous  classes  from  the  crowded  marts 
to  more  thinly  populated  regions,  thus  doing  away  with  many  incite- 
ments to  crime,  as  far  as  tliey  are  concerned.  The  large  proportion  of 
criminals  living  out  of  the  family  relation,  and  the  low  t}'pe  of  fam- 
ily life  of  the  rest,  suggest  the  thought  of  some  governmental  con- 
trol of  marriage,  to  make  it  honorable  and  desirable  for  the  poorer 
dasses,  and  to  prevent  such  unions  as  necessarily  propagate  disease 
lod  dangerous  tendencies ;  also  to  require  and  maintain  suitable 
unitary  conditions  for  the  growth  of  a  healthy  people,  with  pure 
impulses.  This  latter  seems  the  more  feasible,  from  the  fact  that  so 
large  a  majority  of  criminals  are  under  thirty  years  of  age,  and 
therefore  susceptible  of  improvement  as  a  class.  That  the  labor 
question,  in  its  numerous  ramifications,  bears  directly  upon  crime,  is 
dearly  indicated  by  the  82  per  cent  of  the  100,000  prisoners  whose 
previous  occupation  was  that  of  day  laborers  and  servants  —  the 
prevention  of  crime  seeming  to  involve  the  necessity  for  better 
eompensation  and  better  facilities  for  their  education,  the  want  of 
which  is  made  painfully  apparent  by  the  statistical  statement  given 
above.  So,  too,  it  would  seem  a  hopeless  task  to  try  to  prevent 
crime  without  regulating  and  restraining  the  vending  of  intoxi- 
cating liquor^,  when  it  is  shown  that  82  per  cent  of  criminals  admit 
themselves  to  be  intemperate.  The  department  of  prevention  also 
involves  the  compulsory  education  in  common  schools  of  those 
children  now  excluded  therefrom  by  their  incorrigibility  or  indif- 
ference, and  the  neglect  or  disregard  of  their  parents  and  guar- 
dians; also  of  the  children  and  youth  in  jails,  almshouses  and 
dependent  families,  who  are  wholly  or  in  part  the  wards  of  the 
state,  for  here  are  found  the  seeds  of  much  degradation,  and  the 
source  of  much  criminality.  So,  too,  the  system  of  temporary 
idief  for  the  indigent,  as  it  is  generally  framed  and  administered, 
mast  be  supplanted  by  a  better  one,  free  from  the  degradatfon 
incident  to  receiving  alms,  and  supplied  with  some  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion and  to  social  elevation.  The  poor-houses,  many  of  tliem  poor 
indeed,  need  to  be  replaced  by  state  or  district  establishments,  with 
better  ap|X>intments,  and  such  administration  as  looks  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  inmates  up  to  a  self-sustaining  point,  instead  of  their 
stinted  support  in  statu  quo;  the  iniquitous  common  jail  system 
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must  be  stricken  frora  the  face  of  societj,  and  some  safe  place 
provided  in  each  county  for  the  kolated  imprigonuient  of  alleged 
criiuluaU  before  trial,  and  also  district  industrial  refortnatories  fur 
the  treatment  of  those  convicted  of  ini^deaieanoi*s,  iallen  p^rsuiw 
and  lapling?.    The  prevention  of  crime,  therefore,  involves  a  change 
ill  public  sentiment  as  to  these  matters.     That  sentiment  of  society 
which  lets  alone  the  causes  of  crime  leaves  the  criminal  (out  of 
regard  to  falsely  so-called  pereonal  rights)  in  unrestrained  prac- 
tices, premonitory  of  the  sure   result,  and  then  cries  for  pnniah* 
ment,  vengeful,  vindictive.     When  no  pity  is  felt  for  the  forlorn 
wretch  who  is  often  the  victim  of  ancestral  vices,  vile  pareatiige 
and  poverty-stricken  surroundings  in  early  life,  the  sentiment  of 
society  prevents  the  possibility  of  planting  a  true  prison  systenu 
There  must  be  such  an   advance  of  civih'zation,  such  virtue  an< 
intelligence  in  the  state,  that  its  chief  officers,  its  legislature  and  ita 
courts  shall  have  real  regard  for  society,  and  hold  all  things  sub- 
servient to  this  sentiment.     When  all  social  questions  are  viewed 
from  the  partisan  stand-point  and  for  partisan  ends ;   ^hcn  the 
administration  of  tJiis  department  of  the  public  service  is  interfered 
with  and  it^  management  attempted  by  politicians  who  have 
knowledge  of  its  true  nature  and  necessities  ;  when  the  judges 
the  courts  are  elected  to  place  by  the  seeming  riots  of  the  rougl 
and  then  let  those  to  whom  they  are  indebted  for  their  elevatioi 
slip  tlirougli  tlie  mcslies  of  the  law,  possibly  reading  religious  homi- 
lies to  tarn  the  public  eye  from  the  true  character  of  the  pro- 
ceeding— ^then  only  hastUes  or  hrtdeweJU  are  possible.      Public 
sentiment  must  be  changed,  kindlier  feelings  cultivated,  and  control 
of  these  matters  concentrated  in  some  competent  autliority,  free 
from  partisan  bias.     The  influence  of  society  at  large  and  of  the 
government  must  be  enlisted  in  aid   of  these  efforts  to  interpose 
barriers  to  the  growth  of  crime,  preventing,  so  far  as  possible,  tli© 
crop  of  criminals  now  gathered  as  a  harvest  with  every  returning 
court  session,  and  restraining,  educating,  tel^nmg^  reforming  such 
as  sift  through  tliese  preventive  means,  and  come  into  prison  estai 
lishments  for  cure. 

The  term  rfformation,  as  here  used,  has  reference  to  that  "  cor 
rection  or  amendment  of  lifc  and  manners/^  that  makes  those  who 
were  obnoxious  and  troublesome,  tolerable,  acceptable  or  useful 
citizens.  This,  society  may  undoubtedly  secure  by  force,  if 
necessary  and  possible ;  for  this,  the  so-called  liberty  of  the  citiz* 
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may  be  legitimately  restricted ;  but  society  may  not  atlempt  the 
forcible  adjustment  of  individual  interior  relations  to  the  Divine 
Being,  nor  impose  any  particular  rch'gious  system  ;  for  our  personal 
attitude  toward  God  is  known  only  to  Him  and  ourselves,  and  relig- 
ions systems  are  of  variable  value  for  the  reformation  of  prisoners. 
The  change  sought  in  the  character  of  criminals,  called  reforma- 
tion, is  of  a  practical  nature,  and  has  to  do  with  daily  life  in  ordi- 
nary social  relations.  As  a  result  attained,  no  particular  importance 
is  attached  to  the  welling  up  of  the  emotions  at  particular  times, 
those  spasmodic   impulses  poured   forth  in  passionate   utterance 
fiom  fickle   hearts  and  fooh'sh  tongues.     All  this  is  but  a  poor 
antidote  for  evil  propensities  inborn,  inbred,  or  inbreathed  from  the 
social  atmosphere  of  a  life-time,  though  doubtless  it  lias  its  use  in 
rousing  the  sluggish  mind,  in  stimulating  better  purposes,  and 
possibly  in  strengthening  them.     Reformation  involves  such  change 
in  the  constitutional  tendencies,  that  the  impulses  and  desires  are 
reTolutionized  and  become  permanent,  with  their  preponderance 
decidedly  to  the  right.     It  involves  such  added  power  of  self-control 
88 gives  always  free  choice  when  the  mind  is  diversely  drawn  by 
mixed  motives  ;  and  it  involves,  further,  such  favorable  situation  in 
society,  when  restored  to  it,  as  shall  strengthen  (by  association)  the 
good,  and  not  excite  the  evil  within  by  a  temptation  greater  than 
can  be  borne. 

Approaching  now  the  presentation  of  the  plan  for  a  true  prison 
system,  I  am  overwhelmed  with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  profoundly  impressed  with  the  breadth  of  the  theme,  and 
painftilly  sensible  of  the  proper  limits  of  this  paper,  whose  thorough- 
ness and  clearness  demand  a  review  of  present  prison  systems,  so- 
called,  a  discussion  of  the  principles  involved,  a  particular  descrip- 
tion of  the  several  reformatory  establishments  included,  and  full 
notes  detailing  the  management  of  prisons  and  prisoners,  and  the 
preventive  operation  of  the  system.  Of  course,  to  accomplish  all 
this  is  impossible  ;  a  mere  outline  must  suffice. 

The  ideal  prison  system  which  I  would  delineate  contains  three 
departments,  viz. :  (1)  Organization  ;  (2)  Legislation  ;  and  (3)  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  organization  may  be  considered  under  two  heads :  (1)  The 
executive  force,  the  governing  power,  the  centralized  head ;  and 
(2)  The  institutions  and  instruments,  through  which  it  is  to  act 
npoQ  society  and  the  criminal. 
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So  mneh  has  been  written  and  said  npon  the  necessity  of 
drawing  this  important  public  interest  from  the  politiciil  administi 
lion  of  the  state,  and  plaeing  it  under  particular  charge  of  a  f| 
selected  citizens;   the  practice  is  being  so  generally  adopted 
states  fartliest  advanced  in  ci  vilization^  and  has  been  foond  so  fav< 
able  in  its  effects,  that  I  assume  this  as  the  true  policy.    Their  tif 
which  is  nsnally  board  of  charities,  while  preferable  to  tliat 
prison  commissioners  or  commissioners  of  correction,  is  still  obji 
tionable ;  and  the  term  **  prison  *'  should  be  stricken  from  our  st 
ntes.  In  the  communications  of  mind  with  mind,  it  is  a  well-setll 
principle  that  '*  like  begets  like.''     We  have  the  best  authority 
affirming  that  "a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,  but  grievo 
words  stir  np  anger;'*  so  the  language  in  which  public  laws 
expressed,  the  name  given  to  oflScers  and  institutions,  modifies 
idea  conveyed,  and  shapei  public  sentiment.     To  put  into  soci 
prisons  for  the  punishment  of  any  class,  or  charities  for  their 
tuitons  aid  as  dependents,  stirs  up  a  spirit  of  opposition  in  the  oi 
and  degrades  the  other.      The  absence  of  interest  to  mainli 
the  law,  the  want  of  sympathy  with   it   and    its  ministers,  1 
positive  antagonism  felt  b}'  criminals  as  a  claims,  must  have 
observed  by  all  closely  conversant  with  them.     That  the  prerak 
idea  of  imprisonment  \^  punishment^  not  restraint  for  reform  at  ic 
I  need  not  try  to  prove;  it  is  in  the  very  nature  and  constttuti 
of  criminal  law  as  now  framed.     It  pervades  the  dietary,  clothii] 
quarters  and  treatment  of  prisonei's,  as  well  as  the  official  titles 
ail  things  and  persons  connected  therewith.     This  is  pernicious 
its  eSect  upon  the  pnblic  mind,  and  it  is  the  discernment  of  th 
that  has  suggested  the  change  to  "  charities  "  already  made ; 
the  word  "charities"  in   this  connection  savors  of  chiss  distine^ 
tions,  and   tlius  intensifies  differences  that  need  to  be  dissipated. 
Tlte  true  attitude  of  government  is  that  of  guardian ;   ita  XnM 
function  to  shelter,  shield,  help,  heal.     Therefore,  I  propose  the 
title  hoard  of  guardians  ioT  the  commissioners  who  shall  conti 
criminal  treatment,  as  well  as  the  direct  charities  of  the  state. 

The  appointment  of  the  board  ehonld  rest  in  the  governor, 
tlie  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  for  obvious  reasons, 
terra  of  appointment  should  be  long  enough  to  make  the  posit i 
a  |>crmaiient  one  in  the  esteem  of  tlie  appointees,  and   thus 
deeply  interest  and  thorouglily  educate  them  in  this  great  mal 
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ind  to  make  aFf^lable  for  the  state  their  ripe  culture  and  experi- 
enoe;  saj  from  five  to  ten  years. 

The  right  composition  of  the  board  is  a  difiicult  matter,  from 
the  fact  that  there  is  little  suitable  material  in  society  from  which 
to  select;  but,  when  the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  duties  are 
better  nnderstood,  it  is  believed  the  high  demand  will  naturally 
develop  tlie  needed  supply.  It  may  be  true  that  most  men  who 
ire  much  interested  in  public  affairs  seek  some  partisan  or  personal 
advantage  therefrom,  and  that  philanthropists  who  self-sacrilicingly 
devote  themselves  to  society  are  usually  well-disposed  persons,  with 
wtrai  hearts  but  weak  heads,  whose  lead  is  not  safe ;  but  not  all 
arethoa.  It  is  a  glory  of  our  time  that  strong  men,  with  sound 
miods,  are  throwing  their  plummet  with  flowing  line  into  the  dark 
depths  of  society,  and  are  presenting  plans  for  improvement,  without 
moch  r^ard  for  precedent ;  these  men,  intelligent,  enterprising, 
ingenions,  already  interested  in  the  science  of  society,  are  to  be 
fimnd  in  ev«ry  state,  will  be  multiplied  as  time  goes  on,  and  will 
fomi  the  class  from  which  these  boards  should  be  selected.  For 
pnrpases  that  will  hereinafter  appear,  it  is  desirable  that  thei*e 
ihoald  be  upon  the  board  a  physician,  an  educator,  a  judge  well 
versed  in  moral  as  well  as  legal  science,  a  mechanic,  a  manufacturer, 
t  merchant  or  financier,  an  editor  or  man  of  letters,  a  man  specially 
distinguished  for  his  ^* common  sense"  and  independence  of  char- 
•cter,  a  matronly  mother,  of  sound  sense,  and  a  woman  zealous 
for  the  rights  of  her  sex  —  making,  altogether,  the  number  of  ten, 
which  is  given  as  the  maximum. 

These  should  serve  without  pay,  except  for  their  necessary 
expenses ;  for,  unless  citizens  can  be  found  who  will  give  their  lives 
for  the  good  of  society,  and  devote  themselves  freely  to  the  guidance 
of  such  great  interests  as  these,without  compensation,  they  cannot  be 
found  at  all.  Such  men  will  not  sell  their  services  for  pelf.  Such  a 
board, so  selected, should  be  literally  loaded  with  power;  it  is  only 
thus  that  the  position  can  attain  suflScient  dignity  to  secure  the  gra 
taitouB  services  of  good  and  great  men,  and  can  thoroughly  enlist  the 
life  interest  of  noble  eouIs  ;  only  thus  can  they  obtain  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  action,  which  are  necessary  to  meet  promptly 
and  decidedly  the  exigencies  that  will  be  ever  arising  in  this  de- 
partment of  state  administration.  They  should  be  held  to  a  rigid 
accountability  by  the  legislature  and  the  public ;  the  growth  of 
crime  should  be  deemed  a  disgrace  to  them ;  and,  after  suitable 
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elianges  are  had  In  tlie  criminal  law,  the  frequent  re-conimitt»l 
the  same  persons  for  crime  should  he  their  sentence  of  conden* 
tion. 

Their  attention  should,  in  a  general  waj',  be  directed  to  santtal 
regulations  for  the  state  at  large,  for  here  is  found  a  germ  of  th 
physical  and  nieiital  degradation  which  gives  rise  to  vicious  deei 
and  nngovcrnahle  impulses;  to  eomptil gory  education  of  indige; 
or  indifferent  children  and  youth,  for,  by  this^  mnch  of  the  hefoi 
nientinncd  evil  maybe  cuunteracted ;  tothe  encouragement,  insp 
tion  and  general  supervision  of  individual  and  independent  enti 
prises  for  the  care  of  any  and  all  classes  of  unfortunate  and  dependei 
people,  which,  when  systeraatixed  and  rightly  directed,  will  pro^ 
an  important  preventive  ngency;  to  the  dissemination  of  miio 
needed  in  fori  nation,  by  publications  and  addresses,  as  to  the  can* 
that  produce,  and  the  means  to  prevent,  poverty  and  crime ;  all 
to  direct  the  ministerial  police  of  the  state  for  the  suppression  » 
all  public  practices  and  institutions,  existing  in  violation  of  la^ 
which  bear  directly  as  causes  upon  these  dark  social  probleii 
Their  observations  and  reports  would  congtitufre  a  look-out  from  tl 
ship  of  state,  througli  which  the  government  from  its  watch-towi 
and  the  citizens  at  their  fire-sides,  might  see  approaching  d angel 
and  avoid  them,  T!ie  board  itself  wouldj ike  a  watchman,  wa 
without  wearyingj  and  ever  watch  to  guard  society  against  the  wil* 
and  wickedness  of  the  worthless  and  the  vile. 

Tlierr  particular  work,  however,  has  relation  to  the  care,  cnstoi 
and  cure  of  such  persons  as  are  convicted  hefcu'c  competent  court 
and  adjudged  as  needing  restraint  and  treatment  in  the  curative  i 
Btitntions  of  the  state,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  poor-systei 
both  its  almshouses  and  the  depnrtmeut  of  temporary,  ont-doi 
relief  the  jails  and  all  prison  establishments  of  whatever  name 
nature,  for  the  successful  management  of  which  this  hoard  may  \ 
hold  rcspousible,  and  must  have  full  power,  viz. :  1.  Power 
appoint,  to  remove  for  cause,  and  to  affix  the  amount  of  compe: 
sation  uf  any  and  all  ofRcers  hi  the  employ  of  the  state  in  th 
department,  except  sheriffs  and  those  whose  dnty  and  authority 
of  mixed  criminal  and  civil  jnrisdicti^m  ;  but,  so  fur  as  such  ofRc© 
have  control  of  criminals  and  paupers,  tliey  shoiihl  be  subject 
this  board.  2.  Power  to  create,  annul,  alter  or  amend  all  rules  ai 
regulations  for  the  government  and  th^^  general  and  particular  ma 
agement  of  such  establisliment  and  officers.    3.  Power  to  transfer 
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wil!  any  ward  or  criminal  from  one  institution  to  another,  if  such 
transfer  be  deemed  better  for  his  treatment ;   to  release,  tempo- 
rarily or  absolutely,  reformed  persons ;  and  to  re-arrest  and  return 
to  treatment  such  as  relapse  into  vicious  or  criminal  practices,  of  a 
public  nature.     The  relation  of  the  board  to  these  establishmenta 
Bhould  be  like  that  of  ship-owners  to  captain  and  crew.     They 
should  shape  the  policy  to  be  pursued,  leaving  their  executive 
officer,  together  with  the  master  of  the  house,  to  devise  and  carry 
into  effect  their  own  particular  plans;   the  former  supervising, 
reporting  and  recommending  modifications  and  measures ;  and  the 
latter  being  required  to  carry  out  the  plans  practically,  and  to 
ocMeve  success  as  the  condition  of  his  continued  oflScial  position ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  he  should  have  the  selection  of  his  assistants, 
with  power  to  dismiss  them  at  pleasure. 

The  institutions  and  instruments  through  which  the  purposes  of 
the  board  of  guardians  may  be  realized  are : 

1.  A  State  Police,  or  Constabulary. — The  experience  of  Mae- 
sadiasetts  in  this  matter  of  a  state  constabulary  has  been  of  a  mixed 
character,  it  is  true,  but  then  the  experiment  is  of  recent  origin  and 
lias  not  yet  been  fully  made,  the  act  creating  it  having  passed  as 
late  as  1865.  The  irritations  and  uneasiness  under  it  may  be 
attributed  to  the  friction  incident  to  all  innovations,  and  Mr.  San- 
bom,  late  secretary  of  the  board  of  charities  for  that  state,  is 
decidedly  favorable  to  its  continuance.  Should  there  be  doubt 
about  making  a  change  so  general  as  that  of  Massachusetts,  there 
certainly  can  be  no  great  objection  to  giving  to  this  central  board 
power  to  direct  the  sheriff,  or  a  deputy  sheriff,  in  each  county,  for 
their  particular  work,  which  is  an  easy  and  economical  way  of 
affording  them  indispensable  aid. 

2.  Primart  Schools  (as  at  Munson,  Mass.),  for  the  education  of 
children  from  the  almshouses,  who  are  three  years  of  age  and 
upward,  away  from  the  contamination  and  taint  of  these  miser- 
able places,  where  they  shall  be  fed,  clothed  and  trained  for  good 
citizens,  instead  of  criminals  as  now;  also  schools  of  a  compulsory 
character  in  large  cities  and  towns,  for  the  control  and  culture  of 
the  incorrigible,  who  are  now  expelled  from  the  public  schools  or 
brotalized  by  corporal  punishment.  Such  schools  are  already  in 
operation  in  some  states,  and  are  found  useful  and  successful. 

3.  Beform  Schools  for  juveniles,  older  and  more  advanced  in 
wrong  development.     It  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  in  this  paper 
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the  variotis  syetenis  and  qnestians  connected  witb  juvenile  refer 
atones,  or  to  portray  what  I  conceive  to  be  tlie  true  type  of  sa 

establishments;  but  only  to  say  that  they  should  constitute  a  p 
of  the  prison  sy^item  of  the  state,  and  be  under  the  general  con 
(at  least)  of  the  board  of  guardians,  for  the  power  to  transfer 
and  from  these  schoob  needs  to  be  better  regulated  and  more  i 
qnently  nsed;  and  the}'  should  be  carried  on  in  connection,  or 
least  in  harmony,  with  the  primary  and  compulsory  school,  as  m 
as  with  the  other  establishments  of  the  series. 

4.  District  KEFoiaiAToitrES  for  the  treatment  of  those  who 
now  confined  in  jails  for  misdemeanors;  reformatories  in  wh| 
persons  living  vicious  lives,  when  arrested  and  convicted,  may 
cured,  and  thus  saved  from  a  life  of  crime.  The  whole  %nlc  sjrst 
of  common  jails  for  the  imprisonment  of  convicted  persons  mn 
be  uprooted  and  blotted  from  existence,  and  the  structures  for  d^ 
taining  alleged  offenders  be  made  suitable  in  all  respects  for  til 
custody  of  witnesses,  with  large,  well-lighted,  cheerful  apartnientJ 
strong  and  secure  against  escapes,  entirely  isolating  their  occupaiii 
from  each  other.  Solitary  abode  for  all  in  common  jails  shontd  ■ 
imvariably  enforced.  The  treatment  of  early  offenders,  who  alined 
always  commit  misdemeanors  before  felonies,  is  entitled  to  mud 
greater  prominence  than  it  now  has  in  any  prison  system  in  th< 
world,  as  is  indicated  by  the  comparative  number  of  prisoner 
confined  in  prisons  designed,  respectively,  for  misdemeanants  an< 
felons.  The  average  annual  commitments  to  fourteen  state  prisons 
including  those  of  New  York  and  Pennsvlvania,  reach  onh 
375  each;  while  the  average  of  prisoners  annually  committed  t< 
innnicipal  prisons,  of  the  class  under  consideration,  in  cities  o\ 
50,000  tolOO,000  inhabitants,  is  1,249.  As  a  rule,  the  inmates  ol 
these  latter  are  only  in  the  edge  of  the  maelstrom,  wliile  the  inmate! 
of  the  state  prisons  have  reaclied  the  engnlphing  whirl.  Prisoner 
released  from  state  prisons  unreformed,  as  too  many  of  them  are 
usually  plunge  at  once  into  dissipation  and  become  "disorderlj 
persons,"  whose  prompt  arrest  and  treatment  would  save  them  an( 
society  from  the  effect  of  fresh  felonies.  These  intermediate  q\ 
district  reformatories  may,  therefore,  form  part  of  ■ 

5.  A  Graduated  Series   of  Reform atoby   iNSTmrnoKS    ra 
Adults,     These  should  consist  of  three  grades : 

(a)  JTi€  Souse  of  Receptioiu  —  Hero  all  prisoners  should  be  re 
ceiTed  and  retained,  until  reliable  information  is  obtained  as  U 
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^Aefr  ancestral  history,  their  constitutional  tendencies  and  propensi- 
ties, tlieir  enrlv  social  condition  and  itg  probable  influence  in  form- 
in^  their  character ;  and  until,  with  thie  aid,  an  examination  is  had 
and  a  careftil  estimate  made  of  tlieir  physical,  mental  and  moral 
I  condition,  upon  which  biisis  a  plan  of  treatnient  may  be  outlined. 
Here  the  incorrigible  must  be  detained  in  solitary  or  safe  custody, 
Lud  experimentative  treatment  applied  to  all,  for  the  purpose  of 
[finding  those  who  can  be  properly  transferred  to  the  next  grade. 
(J)  The  Indu^rial  Reform^itory . — The  special  office  of  this  grade 
I  is  to  cultivate  the  germinal  faculties  of  the  intellect  and  the  moral 
nature^  discovered  daring  their  stay  in  the  house  of  reception.    Pris- 
oners coming  to  this  institution  with  good  physical  health,  which 
fibould  be  made  a  sin^  qua  twn^  will  be  here  so  trained  to  labor  iia 
to  insure  their  productive  employment  thereafter,  and  their  pei-ae- 
veranoe  and  self-command  will  be  developed  and  subjected  to  ap- 
propriate teste.     The  mind  will  be  stimulated  by  such  means  as 
be?t  interest  and  instruct.     The  benevolent  principle,  that  founda- 
timi  for  all  religions  growth,  will  be  brought  into  active  use,  and, 
if(K»&sible,  so  de%*eloped  that  it  shall  shape  their  purposes  through- 
out all  their  future  life*     Such  of  the  prisoners  as  thrive   under 
fti!  training  may  be  removed,  w^ith  great  hope  and  confident 
iftcnrity,  to  the  last  of  the  series  for  male  prisoners,  viz, : 

(e)  77is  InUrmediate  Reforviaiary .  —  This  grade  of  establish 
ments  may  be  supplied  from  present  municipal  prisons  or  district 
penitentiaries,  or  may  be   otherwise  provided.     They  will  form 
outposts  on  the  brink  of  soeietj,  at  once  guarding  it  from  the 
fBtiim  of  prisoners  of  dangerous  influence^  and  restoring  those  who 
show  themselves  worthy.     Their  location  should  be  in  the  inte- 
nd, in  the  best  part  of  the  state,  near  sotne  populous  town,  and,  if 
possible,  near  the   state   university,  or  other  prominent  educa- 
tianal   institution.      Their  construction  should  embrace  a  larg6 
Joi^ure,  secure  in  and  of  itself,  and  sufficiently  removed  from 
art  ments  M^here  most  of  the  time  is  spent,  to  obviate  the  evil 
effect  of  an  ever-present  and  observable  physical  restraint.     This 
ioclosure  should  contain  dormitories  (not  in  the  sense  of  borial- 
places),  affording  to  each  prisoner  a  separate  room,  such  as  a  re- 
spectable citizen  might  occupy;  a  dining-hall,  upon  the  plan  of  a 
well-regulated    restaurant    for   work*people^   where,   within   due 
limits,  any  desired  edible  may  be  supplied  ;  a  library  building  and 
public  hall,  suitable  for  reading  rooms^  religions  services,  scientific 
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and  other  intenectiial  exercises  of  a  public  natTire;  suitable  ind 
trial  apartments  for  the  branches  of  mediauical  business  carried  o\ 
which,  witli  limited  agricultural  employmctit,  maj  constitnte  tl 
productive  industrial  occupation  of  the  re&ideuts  ;  the  whole  to  b 
organized  substantiallj  upon  the  co-operative  plan. 

6.  Separate  Reformatories  for  Women  are  also  necessar 
These  shonld  be  under  the  iinmediate  mauagemcDt  of  women,  aa^ 
that  exclusively.  The  moveuieut  in  this  direction  in  MassachnselJ 
and  Indiana  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  Wayward  women  must 
won  to  virtue  by  their  own  sex,  if  they  are  won  at  alL  Bui 
homes  for  these,  eighty  per  cent  of  whom  **  are  what  tliey  i 
through  no  fault  of  theirs  j"  cultivate  their  natural  love  for  hoi 
life;  furninh  them  with  womanly  affection ;  fit  them  to  earn 
honest  and  sufficient  support ;  find  them  employment  and  a  frieni 
follow  them  with  friendly  acts  and  faithful  guardianship,  and  ft 
not  for  their  future.  Full  fitly  per  cent  of  them  (possibly  moi 
may  be  refbrmed,  when  full  control^  for  an  indeterminate  time, 
vested  iu  a  suitable  board  of  guardians,  and  the  family  gysti 
supplants  prison-houses  for  females. 

The  success  of  the  prison  system  through  these  institutions  ' 
be  governed  much  by  the  ofiieiency  and  intelligence  of  the  si 
police  or  agents  of  the  board,  to  be  located  in  eacli  county,  be! 
alluded  to;  fbr  the  supervision  of  prisoners  discharged  conditionalr 
will  devolve  upon  them,  and  the  duty  of  rendering  regular  repojj 
of  their  eharaeter  and  conduct,  until  absolute  release  is  order^ 
also  to  re-arrest  and  return  to  custody  such  as  slip  through  m 
worthily,  as  it  is  expected  some  will  do,  developing  again  publL 
the  instincts  of  their  diseased  and  degraded  natures. 

[NoTK. — The  limit*?  of  this  paper  forbid  any  clescTintioD  of  the  eatabl 
and  inslnnnenta  of  &  properly  organized  poor-ByHtemJ 

The  department  of  legislutmn^  like  that  of  organization,  is  ca 
ble  of  dual  division,  relating  {!)  to  laws  for  the  government  oft 
board  itself;  and  (2)  to  laws  providing  tW  the  control  and  cnltur 
of  the  class  fi'om  which  criminals  spring,  to  laws  for  organizinj 
and  administering  the  ])oor-sy&tem,  to  all  establishments  for  th' 
custody  of  criminals,  and  to  laws  conferring  such  custody.  Th 
scope  and  general  character  of  the  legislation  deemed  neceBsM 
w411,  tbr  the  purposes  of  this  p  "T,  sutliciently  appear  from  tin 
foregoing  remarks;  but  more  definite  statement  as  to  the  cust 
of  criminals  seems  to  be  needed. 

It  has  been  intimated  that  one  of  the  primary  causes 
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iie^  in  the  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  a  certain  class  in  eociety,  of 
die  Wnigiiant  desi^jn  of  govern nient,  and  their  consequent  antago- 
nhm  to  laws  whose  foi^e  thej  feel    Criminals  comniittod  to  prison, 
wlio  are  under  tlie  iiiflnenee  of  this  sentiment,  naturally  entertain 
tDDcb  the  satue  feeling  towai'd  their  cnatodisna;  and  thi^  feeling 
forms  the  first  and  a  very  formidable  obstacle  to  their  reformation. 
That  a  large  part  of  the  public  are  indifferent  to  tlie  general  wel- 
fare, as  affected  through  maintenance  of  law,  nmst  be  admitted  j  tluit 
those  whose  propensities  bring  them  iutt)  conflict  with  it  are  anti^o- 
nistic  tu  the  law  and  its  ministers;  and  that  thife  temper  tends  to 
triminal  practices  and  hinders  reformation,  none  will  deny ;  but  the 
remedy  may  not  be  so  clear  to  our  minds.     It  is  certainly  import- 
aat  that  the  criminal  law  shonld  be  so  tramed  as  to  bring  out  and 
impress  its  benign  spirit  upon  those  who  are  subject  to  it.    This  has 
beea  attempted  by  putting  into  preamble  a  dignified  declaration  of 
iU reformatory  design;  but  without  success.     The  people  and  the 
prisoners  perceive  its  real  na:ure.    The  infliction  of  punishment  — 
poin — by  society,  is  to  secure  obedience  to  law,  either  by  intimi- 
Jation  or  reformation*     If  by  the  former,  it   must  be  upon  the 
gronnd  that  fear  is  a  motive  to  virtuous  conduct,  and  strengthens 
llie  moral  principles,  which  is  true  neither  in  fact  nor  in  theory: 
far  degrades  humanity  anl  develops   dastards;  while  kindness 
inspires  conddence,  and  confidence  begets  courage,  which  is  mural 
excellence ^  the  very  essence  of  virtue.     If  by  reformatiun,  eitlier 
the  principle  must  be  false  or  the  procedure  wTong ;  for  the  history 
of  crime  the  world  over  teaches  tltat,  within  certain  limits,  dimi* 
aiirion^  coupled  with  certainty,  of  legal  penalty  for  crime  has  di- 
minished its  volume,  while  severity  has  increased  it ;  and  nobody 
nowclainjs  that  imprisonment,  under  the  present  system,  conduces 
to  die  reformation  of  prisoners  to  any  great  extent,  or  that  those 
who  impose  penalties  have  any  such  hope  or  design. 

The  remedy  cannot  be  had,  the  public  sentiment  toward  the  law 
cannot  be  changed,  so  long  as  a  determlnai^  sentence  is  imposed  at 
the  time  of  trial,  Tlie  effect  must  be  stimulative  to  crime,  anfl  to 
the  conditions  of  character  that  give  rise  to  it.  Heroism,  noble  or 
^tible,  holds  the  admiration  and  ambition  of  all  classes  and  con- 
ffititms  of  men,  through  nut  Iiistory,  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  We  are 
all  hero  woi-sbiper-s  —  the  best  of  ue  —  and  worship  but  an  indif- 
fcretit  standard  af^er  all ;  while,  with  tlie  criminal  class,  the  intrepid 
fctlie  hero,  though  he  be  brutal  and  bad,  braving  only  the  penal- 
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ties  of  righteous  laws.     The  sentence  of  impridOQcneDt  raast, 
necessity,  affect  the  mind  of  the  prisoner,  u&  too  eliort  and  triri 
too  ]ong  and  tjranDical,  or  just  adeqoate  to  the  offence.    If  the  s^^sJi- 
tenee  is  too  lighv,  prisoner  are  stimulated  to  deserve  a  heavier  o*^^»e» 
that  they  may  be  esteemed  more  daring;  and,  when  imprisi:>ned,  th  ^sj 
inentally  abridge  the  |)eriod  of  time  appointed,  and  wait  day  by  d-ai^y 
for  restoratiuu  to  former  associations  and  habits.     If  thesetxteti  ^» 
is  too  long,  they  often  feel  coinplin>ented  by  the  importance  th 
eonterred  upon  them  as  great  criminals,  until  imprisonment  is  on« 
entered  upon,  when  they  become  vindictive  toward  all  in  any  wc»jr 
connected  with  their  arrest,  trial  and  custody,  and  finally  fall  inC^ 
apathy  and  discouragement.     If,  perchance,  the  prisoner's  view*^ 
should  be  precisely  met,  and  his  inward  sense  approve  the  penalty^ 
then  this  pernicious  effect  is  produced:  he  lives  with  a  mistaken 
idea  that  he  is  paying  the  penalty —  expiating  his  offence;   IQco 
the  others,  he  counts  the  days  as  they  go ;  and,  wlien  released,  h^ 
re  enters  societ^^  as  he  conceives,  exactly  where  he  left  it,  havings 
in   liis  own  estimation,  paid  up,  and  put  himself  right  with  tho 
community. 

Another  active  cause  of  crime  is  the  release  annnally  of  hntt^ 
dreds  of  prisoners  in  every  state,  who  are  unreformed  by  theil 
iin|>risonment,  which  must  always  be  the  case  under  the  presenl 
system  of  sentences.     No  man,  he  he  judge,  lawyer  or  layman,  ca 
detennine  beforehand  the  date  when   imprii^onment   sliall  vrori 
reformation  in  any  ease,  and  it  is  an  outnige  upon  society  to  return 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship  those  wlio  have  proved  themselves 
dangerous  and  bad  by  the  eommifc^siuu  of  crime,  until   a  cure  is 
wrought  and  reformation  reached.     Such  ininimum  of  restraint 
must  be  retained  as  will  protect  the  people  from  their  pernieiou^H 
inflnence;  and  this  will  be  likely  to  prove  more  powertuUy  deter*^ 
rent  upon  crinunals  and   the  criminal  chass,  than  would  all   tlie 
severities  of  the  inquisition.     Therefore,  as  for  tlie  other  reasona^tf 
snggeftted,  sentences  should  not  be  detenninate,  but  indetemii-^^^ 
nate,     Ey  this  is  meant  (to  state  briefly)  thai  all  persons  in  a_ 
state^  who  are  emivided  of  claimed  or  offences  he/ore  a  c&tnpcteni 
rourf^  shall  he  deemed  wards  of  the  state^  and  shall  he  committed  to 
the  cusUHly  of  the  hoard  of  guardians^  nntil^  in  their  Jvdt/^m^ntA 
they  may  he  retwrnetl  to  moiety  mith  ordinary  safety^  attd  in  ace 
with  their  oit^n  highest  welfare.     Of  coui'se,  this  board  will  havi 
control  of  all  the  preventive  and  ixiorniat«»ry  agencies  of  the  stat,e^ 
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aa  before  indicated,  and  will  be  charged  with  the  right  restoration 
to  society  of  all  prisoners,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  when  this 
j*«falt  is  reached. 

I  pass  now  to  the  statement  of  fifleen  points  of  argument  in 
Avor  of  the  plan  of  indeterminate  sentences. 

1.  It  snpplants  the  law  of  force  with  the  law  of  love,  both  in  the 
state  administration  as  a  fact,  and  in  the  esteem  of  the  people,  giv- 
ing the  state  thus  her  true  place  —  no  longer  "  the  governor ^''^  but 
**  the  ffuardian.^^    2.  It  secures  certainty  of  restraint  and  continued 
treatment,  which  operate  to  prevent  crime,  as  severity  does  not. 
3b  It  makes  possible  the  aiTcst  and  right  training  of  that  whole  brood 
of  banners,  before  their  character  is  confirmed  and  their  caste 
irretrievably  determined,  which  is  impossible  at  present ;  for,  the 
public  mind,  filled  with  the  idea  of  punisAmenty  is  opposed  to  any 
forcible  restraint  until  great  depravity  is  reached  and  serious  of- 
fences committed.     4.  It  utilizes,  for  reformatory  end8,what,  though 
ever  the  strongest  motive,  is  now  the  greatest  hindrance  to  reforma- 
tion, in  the  mind  of  prisoners,  viz.,  the  love  of  liberty,  or  the  desire 
to  be  released.     5.  It  removes  the  occasion,  and  so  mollifies  the  feel- 
ing, of  animosity  usually  felt  toward  the  law  and  its  officers ;  puts 
the  personal  interest  of  the  prisoner  plainly  in  line  with  obedience  to 
roles;  and  thus  renders  safe  and  simple  the  disciplinary  department. 
6.  It  concentrates  the  faculty  of  Jinesae  (so  common  with  convicts) 
and  the  use  of  artifice  upon  the  persons  charged  with  their  curative 
treatment,  thus  securing  active  and  actual  contact  of  mind  with 
miDd,and  bringing  under  immediate  manipulation  that  element  of 
character  which  should  first  be  reached,  an  attainment  so  very  diffi- 
cult ordinarily.     7.  When  falsehood  and  strategy  fail  to  deceive,  as 
they  surely  will  fail  with  a  wise  board,  it  secures  the  hearty  co-opera- 
tion of  the  prisoners  for  the  end  in  view,  an  aid  without  which  refor- 
mation is  impossible.     8.  It  places  the  responsibility  of  fixing  the 
period  of  imprisonment  and  the  amount  of  restraint  in  a  responsible 
head,  known  to  the  public,  easily  reached  and  reviewed,  instead  of 
leaTing  it  to  the  whim  of  officers  elected  by  the  popular  vote,  who 
(as  the  rule)  have  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  know  what  is  best 
in  the  case.     9.  While  this  plan  does  not  necessarily  remove  the 
power  to  determine  periods  of  imprisonment  for  criminals  from  the 
judiciary,  it  furnishes  the  advice  of  experts  in  examinations,  and 
the  advantage  of  experience  not  now  had.     10.  It  removes  the  date 
of  determining  the  term  of  detention  away  from  the  time  of  trial. 
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with  its  excitements,  its  prejudices,  iind  miy  influence  of  popn^ 
clamor,  ant)  aftords  oppurtixnity  to  judge  correctly  of  tire  real  clu 
acter  of  the  prisooer.     11.  It  renders  possible  the  speedy  correcti 
of  errors  and  of  wrongs^  often  unintentionally  inflicted   upon  tii 
ottendei*fi  —  those  wlio,  only  once  or  twice  in  a  life-time,  follow 
morbid  impulse  to  the  comndsslon  of  crinie.     12.  It  accomplish 
the  return  of  reformed  persons  to  society  at  the  right  moment 
at  the  best  point,  regulating  the  amount  of  restraint,  as  well  as 
duration.     13.  It  retains,  through  the  wliole  life  of  the  prisoner, 
need  be,  such  guardianship  as  protects  societ}"  and  even  the  pri 
oner  himself  from  his  ungovernable  impulses,  from  persecution 
the  injyred  or  ill-disposed,  and  from  poverty  and  great  want;  h 
in  other  cases,  relaxing  coiitrul  from  time  to  time,  until  the  ne 
formed  purposes  and  newly- used  powers  are  detenuined  and  devi 
oped,  when  absolute  release  should  ensue.     14,  It  is  constitntioi 
and  competent  fur  tlie  legislature  to  enact  such  a  statute,  as  I 
informed  by  the  highest  legal  authority.      That  it    is    the    oi 
sound  legal  basis  of  thorough  criminal  legislation,  both  detern 
and  refonnatory,  is  a  growing  conviction  in  legal  minds;  that  it 
practicable,  is  demonstrated  by  the  operation  of  the  law  in  Mic 
gan,  passed  in  1868,  known  familiarly  as  t!ie  "three  years'  laW 
15.  The  writer's  experience  of  mure  than  twenty  years,  witli  the 
most  caj'eful  stndy  of  the  whole  question  of  reformation  pussille, 
forces  the  conviction  that  a  refornuxtury  systern  of  prisons  cannot 
exist  without  it,  and  that  it  is  quite  indispensable  to  the  ideal 
true  primn  system. 

The  adminutralwn  of  a  prison  system  is  the  important  tlii 
when  the  system  itself  is  well  phmned,  for  its  success  as  a  prev< 
tive  and  reforLiiattve  agency  must  depend  much  upon  this,  am 
great  care  will  be  needed  lest  the  mauagcTneut  becomes  diverted 
from  these  aims.  When  the  popularity  of  the  system  or  of  any  of 
its  agents  l)eeomes  the  leading  thought,  when  results  are  esteemed 
more  for  their  value  tu  the  pet  theory  than  for  their  practical  good 
to  society  J  disintegration  will  suoner  or  later  ensue.  In  tim^ 
rife  with  political  partisanship,  the  purest  and  best  measures 
promote  the  pi'osperity  of  the  j>eople  are  apt  to  be  poisoned  or  p5l 
aside,  and  ev^ry  thing  relating  to  prisons  and  prisonei's  is  speci 
open  to  this  influence,  fur  the  criminal  class  in  society  is  the  a] 
for  partisan  strifes  and  gleanings.  Ko  true  prison  system 
be  adnilrdstered  for  partisan  ends  in  any  degree.     Personal 
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A'<Iemtiozis  influencing  the  bestowment  of  places  of  responsibility, 
Bueh  as  the  necessities  of  those  who  are  unfortunate  and  unsuccessfal 
ixk  ordinary  affairs,  also  perverts  and  spoils  the  best  laid  plans  of 
moanageinent.  Men  and  women  must  be  selected  for  their  real 
fitness,  their  practical  value,  as  any  business  concern  selects  its 
Gonploy^. 

The  general  administration  will  necessitate  a  secretary  in  smaller 
states,  and  two  or  more  secretaries  in  larger  ones,  who  will  consti- 
tate  the  executive  officer  or  officers  of  the  board ;  also  the  sub- 
division of  the  board  into  committees,  each  having  special  charge 
of  some  department  of  the  work.     There  should  be  a  sanitary  and 
stiuctural,  a  financial  and  industrial,  an   intellectual  and  educa- 
tional committee.     Another  committee  should  take  charge  of  the 
examination  and  generalization  of  the  facts  to  be  found  in  society 
that  contribute  to  criminality,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  right  pub- 
lic sentiment  on  the  whole  question,  on  which  so  much  depends. 
Bffll  another  committee,  and  the  fifth,  should  be  devoted  to  dis- 
diarged  persons,  their  favorable  restoration,  measurable  protection 
ind  watchful  supervision  in  society,  through  the  system  of  agents 
before  mentioned.     Thus  there  will  be  two  members  of  the  board 
to  each  department,  provided  the  number  of  ten  suggested  consti- 
tutes the  whole,  which  accords  with  the  plan  of  one  wiser  than  we 
are,  who  sent  out  seventy,  two  and  two,  with  whose  mission  ours 
bag  this  likeness  at  least,  that  we  seek  to  prevent  wrong  and  bring 
back  to  —  or  up  to —  a  condition  of  virtue,  poor  fallen  humanity. 
Then  the  board,  being  volunteers,  in  the  sense  of  serving  without 
pay,  may  avail  themselves  of  benevolent  individuals  and  private 
oiganizations  throughout  the  state,  as  helps.     They  may  present 
properly  prepared  plans  for  church  work,  and  press  the  impor- 
tance of  these  practical  social  questions,  if,  by  any  possibilty,  these 
eoclesiastieai  societies  may  be  induced  to  wield  such  weapons  for 
the  welfare  of  the  world,  without  special  regard  to  their  own 
formulas  or  finances. 

While  it  may  be  expected  that  the  true  system,  properly  admin- 
istered, will  exert  a  repressive  influence  upon  crime  generally,  an 
actual  diminution  of  crimes  be  effected,  and  a  large  percentum  of 
prisoners  be  reformed,  it  is  not  true  that  the  former  will  necessarily 
follow  from  the  latter;  that  tlie  repression  of  crime  in  the  commu- 
nity will  certainly  come  from  either  the  punitive  or  reformatory 
treatment  of  persons  in  prisons,  as  seems  to  be  hoped  in  these  days, 
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and  IB  plainly  stated  in  descriptions  of  the  Irish  system.  Is 
possible  that  the  late  far-seeing  statesman,  Coout  Cavour,  is  n 
derstood  in  tkis  matter?  Did  he  intend  to  say,  in  his  letter  1 
Walter  Crofton,  that  the  only  effi^aeiouit  t/ieans  of  disconntena 
and  checking  crime  is  by  the  treatment  of  prisoners  upon  the 
ciples  of  the  Iribh  system?  or  was  it,  that  the  only  way  in  i 
this  result  may  be  effected  by  prisons  is  by  administering 
thus,  without  committiug  himself  upon  the  broad  question  wb 
prisons,  as  such,  can  accomplish  any  general  result  of  the 
uamedf  Those  who  study  closely  the  causes  of  crime  an 
character  of  the  criminal  classes  must  all  feel  the  inutility  o 
measure,  and  the  hopelessness  of  such  expectations.  It  w 
wise  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  a  tree  by  plucking  its  fri 
steer  a  ship  by  the  topmast,  or  to  ba^l  the  ocean  with  a  b 
The  administration  of  a  prison  system  for  a  state,  with  th 
view  J  is  narrow,  incomplete,  and  never  can  succeed.  "Win 
of  repression  is  effected  will  not  be  seen  in  depopulated  pi 
as  the  sanguine  expect:  a  true  prison  system  involves  adv 
civilization,  which  always  takes  cognizance  of  crimes,  and 
tlie  criminal  record*  High  civilization  is  found  in  crowded 
munities;  and  density  of  population  increases  the  incitenie 
crime.  I  have  not  the  iigui-es  at  hand,  hot  venture  the  o] 
that  those  states  where  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  pe< 
confessedly  greatest  will  he  found  to  have  the  fullest  prisoi 
that,  until  we  tide  over  into  millennial  society,  a  true  prison  s 
will  not  he  useless,  and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  i 
department* 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  reformation  of  prisoners  c 
their  imprisoinnent  is  indispensable  to  the  }>reventive  effect  so 
for  to  return  to  society  discharged  prisoners  unreformed  is  to  ] 
it  with  the  worst  elements  possible ;  and  to  retain  them  in  ■ 
indefinitely,  while  affording  at  the  same  time  protection  from 
evil  influeijce,  would  impose  a  burden  impossible  to  be  I 
therefore,  the  grand  design,  the  all-animating  purpose,  may  \^ 
to  accomplish  this  result,  which  is  feasible  in  a  large  major 
the  cases  that  would  be  under  treatment  by  this  system. 

A  fundamental  condition  of  success  in  this  respect  istliefili 
independence  of  the  organization  and  its  institutions.  This  is 
be  sneered  at  hy  those  especially  interested  or  occupied  in  rel 
ministrations,  as  is  sometimes  done.    The  importance  of  thi| 
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cannat  well  be  made  too  prominent    It  5s  tot*  much  to  expect  in  our 
day  that  citizens  generally  will  vote  taxea  upon  tliemgel  ves  not  only  to 
jwnde  suitable  institutions  for  the  reformatory  treatment  of  tirinii- 
ital&,  but  to  support  them  in  unproductive  industry,  and  supply 
them  with  the  indispengables  of  rcfurmatory  progress,  viz.:  good 
diet,  good  clothes,  good  quarters,  entertaining  educational  agencieSj 
rtud  the  pure  personal  friendship  of  a  refined  religious  instructon 
If  these  are  supplied  regularly  to  prisoners,  it  must  come  through 
their  oim  exertions,  and  by  levy  of  excise  on  the  grosser  appe- 
tites  and   propensities.      The   labor  of    the   prisonei-s,   together 
with   income   from   taxe<*   (for   repression)   ujion    ti-affic   opposed 
to  the  public  weal,  must  furnish  funds  for  all  this,  when  once  the 
establishments  have  been  erected  ;  otherwise  success  is  impossible 
for  this  or  any  system,  designed  for  the  curative  treatment  of 
crimirmls.    Then,  again,  there  is  little  hope  of  reformation  for  crimi- 
nab  generally,  unless  they  can  become  self  sustaining  througli  their 
ova  honest  etibrt,  and  this  power  must  be  acquired,  or  shown,  while 
under  tutelage  of  these  guardians.     The  habits  of  self-denial  and 
pnKhictive  personal  exertion  must  he  imparted,  or  degradation  and 
disaster  will  surely  follow  their  return  to  normal  society.     After 
medical  treatment,  the  first  step  toward  moral  improvement  isj  in 
iitanv,  perhaps  most  cases,  industrial  f raining. 

To  train  to  productive  industry  those  who  are  the  victims  of 
idleness^  ignorance  and  criminal  impulses  involves  comjndsioii  as 
an  element  of  discipline;  and  as  the  trainiug  is  for  their  own  im- 
pfuvement,  not  for  any  body's  pecuniary  benefit  as  its  object,  and 
%ee  compulsion  is  uei^essary  to  hold  them  continuously  in  contact 
with  the  means  of  culture  provided,  its  use  is  justifiable.     In  a 
fiForable  frame,  one  may  elect  to  take  the  conditions  and  consc^ 
JOences  of  a  coarse  of  moral  training;  still  fluetiiations  of  feeling, 
vngrant  impulses,  are  liable  and  likely  to  get  pofisession  of  the 
aiftd,  and  bear  away  the  will  into  captivity  to  evil,  unless  at  such 
times  compulsion  is  applied.     It  is  doubtless  true  that  the  reforma- 
lion  of  a  man  cannot  be  compassed  in  opposition  to  his  will ;  that 
ift,  when  the  will  is  arrayed   in   const-ious  oppusition.      Yet  the 
process  may  go  on   unconsciously,  and  without  his  voluntary  co- 
operation.    It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  any  restraint,  involuntary 
privation,  or  compulsory  dictation   suhveits  the  desired  result,  as 
is  sometimes   claimed.     It  is  impussible,  in  tfie  nature  of  the  case, 
that  a  reformatory  pr'son   shall   accord  with  the  desires  of  those 
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whose  tastes  and  disposition  it  is  designed  to  revolutionize  and 
improve.  An  antagonism  exists^  of  necessity,  at  the  beginning; 
hence  compulsion,  at  this  stiige,  is  indispensable.  Harmon}*  cannot 
be  socnred  by  modifying  means  and  methods  to  meet  the  demands 
or  desires  of  the  prisoner,  without  destroying  the  good  designed, 
but  nuist  be  had  by  the  confui-hiation  of  tlieir  desires  to  their  snr* 
ronndings  in  these  respects ;  and  only  thos.  The  administration  of 
a  prison  system,  then,  should  be  eharacterized  by  inflexible  pur- 
pose, based  upon  a  firm  tbiiodution  of  prini-iples.  Indeed,  eveiy 
step  toward  indulgtmce  is  frauglrt  with  danger,  and  more  likely  t^ 
prove  disastrous  than  the  most  tenacions  adherence  to  routine,     f 

Tlie  employment  of  prisoners  should  be  at  mechanical  branches 
chiefly,  because  these  plat-e  tliem  in  the  most  favorable  situa- 
tion in  which  to  control  the  influences  that  reach  them  ;  because 
they  afford  better  opportunity  and  involve  greater  necessity  fur 
exercising  the  will  to  hold  the  mind  and  muscles  to  careful,  skillfid 
toil,  thus  developing  self-con tro! ;  and  because  they  are  more  prch 
ductive  in  this  country  than  agriculture,  or  employment  upon 
public  works,  the  crank  or  the  treadmill.  Whether  they  shall  be 
employed  with  or  w^ithout  the  intervention  of  contractors  is  an 
open  queetion,  and  must  be  governed  much  by  circumstances.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  contract  ^j/*^'«,  hut  there  are  times  and  circum- 
stances when  to  contract  the  prisoners'  hibnr  is  the  best  thing.  If 
the  manager  of  an  establislnneiit  is  all  that  is  desired  in  other 
i^espects,  but  not  adapted  to  manufacturing  management ;  if  the 
recfuisite  capital  be  wanting;  if  the  concern  is  so  large  as  to 
overburden  the  warden  with  business  cares^  so  that  he  ha^i  not 
time  or  strength  for  anght  else ;  or  if  there  is  much  liabih'ty  of 
change  from  political  or  local  reasons,  it  may  be  well  to  employ  a 
portion  only  of  tlie  prisoners  directly  for  the  state,  contracting 
the  labor  of  the  residue  to  good  men,  upon  suitable  tenne  and 
conditions. 

The  wdiole  scope  of  the  world's  industry  should  he  open  \\%r  the 
emphjyment  of  prisoners;  no  interference  of  trades'  unitms  c*an  be 
tolerated  ;  the  logic  of  the  least  dictation  from  them  goes  tu  locking 
up  the  prisoners  in  idleness;  and  there  is  no  good  ground  for  such 
interference  on  their  part.  The  statistics  heretofore  addu<'cd  show 
eighty*two  per  cent  of  prisoners  to  have  been  laborers  and  servants, 
only  eigiitecn  percent  artisans  from  which  it  would  seem  that  in  pro- 
IKjrtion  as  laborers  hecouio  Tnechanics  and  tradesmen,  their  lialj 
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to  commit  crime  is  reduced ;  hence,  the  employment  of  prisoners 
at  mechanical  pnrsnits  is  a  reformatory  measure,  and  for  the  best 
interest  of  society  at  large.  Shall  the  small  per  cent  of  artisans 
ID  society  object,  or  seek  to  prevent  this  ?  It  is  unworthy  of  them, 
and,  comprehensively  viewed,  not  for  their  interest.  Competition 
'is  most  onerous  to  persons  of  least  income  or  resources,  and  are  not 
tiiese  the  laborers  and  servants  ?  Is  it  not  true  benevolence  and 
soimd  policy  to  remove,  if  possible,  competition  from  those  least 
able  to  bear  it  to  where  it  can  better  be  borne  ?  Are  there  dema- 
gognes  or  associations  of  men  so  selfish  and  so  partisan,  that  they 
wish  to  oppress  the  poorest  class  in  society?  Will  mechanics — 
men  of  a  true  manhood  —  follow  their  lead  ?  Let  this  senseless 
cry  against  convict  labor  cease.  The  world  is  wide  —  there  is 
room  for  all.  Let  the  welfare  of  the  whole  supersede  and  extin- 
gnish  the  selfishness  of  the  few. 

The  co-operative  principle  may  be  applied  to  the  industries  of  a 
reformatory  prison,  where  the  sentences  are  upon  the  indeterminate 
plan  —  at  least  of  such  a  one  as  the  intermediate  reformatory  herein 
outlined.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  prisoners  may  be  interested 
in  producing  an  income  sufficient  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the 
'establishment  by  the  privilege  of  sharing  in  any  surplus  gained, 
which  I  believe  to  be  the  best,  if  not  only  feasible  general  plan 
forgiving  prisoners  a  share  of  their  earnings;  though  in  a  limited 
way,  with  selected  prisoners,  an  ordinary  system  of  overwork,  well 
managed,  may  be  beneficial. 

Much  is  now  said  of  the  desirability  of  classification^  by  which 
prisoners  of  a  certain  moral  grade  may  be  congregated  in  one  prison 
or  apartment,  and  those  of  other  types  elsewhere ;  and  the  prison 
system  proposed  recognizes  and  adopts  this  principle.  In  actual 
administration, however,  it  is  a  very  difiicult  thing  to  do;  and  there 
18  danger  of  "  drawing  it  too  fine." 

In  prisons  conducted  on  the  best  system  that  can  be  devised,  grad- 
uate them  as  you  will,  there  must  always  be  a  mixed  company;  no 
human  wisdom  can  avoid  it ;  the  tares  and  the  wheat  must  grow 
together  until  the  harvest.  Only  the  very  worst  element  can  be 
^withdrawn  from  the  industrial  reformatory  of  this  series ;  but  a 
small  number  will  remain  at  the  place  of  reception  ;  for  the  first 
few  years  at  least  but  a  small  percentage  can  get  into  the  interme- 
diate institution ;  and  it  will  be  readily  seen  that  such  changes  in 
individuals  throughout  the  whole  will  occur — fluctuating  like  the 
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waves  of  the  soa — that  power  to  transfer  at  will  is  indispensabl 
to  the  o|)erations  of  the  board  and  the  manageineDt  of  the  seven 
estabhshments. 

"Were  it  nossible  to  accomphsh  a  perfect  classification  upon  th< 
baftis  of  conduct,  it  would  be  of  doubtful  utility,  for  thereby  tin 
influence  of  the  better  prisonerB  over  the  worse  would  be  lost ; 
also  the  stimulus  to  the  former,  and  the  best  test  of  character,  whie 
is  found  in  resisting  ev^il  and  in  triumphing  over  its  influence  ;  and 
the  whole  of  both  classes  be  deprived  of  tliat  grand  motor  for  self- 
improvement —  a  fair  field  for   self-forgetful   and    self-sacrificing 
eftbrtB  for  the  elevation  of  others.     The  eftect  of  classification  is, 
in  difierent  relations,  both  favorable  and  unfavorable;  the  good  ai 
possibly  made  better  by  it ;   the  bad  are  certainly  made  worsi 
Doubtless,  it  helps  the  offlcers  to  secure  obedience  to  the  rules,  bal 
this  is  not  reliable  evidence  of  reformation.     The  best  behav 
prisoner  is  often  the  worst  citizen ;  men  of  who^e  reform  there 
absolutely  no  hope  will,  in  man}*  cases,  grade  out  early  by  the  bei 
mark  8yi?teai  that  can  he  devised,  if  conduct  in  prison  is  the  testf 
while  some,  whose  reformation  is  already  attained,  cannot  possibly 
keep  a  clean  record.     The  true  basis  of  clas!=iification  for  prisonei's 
is  character^  not  conduct.     The  criterion  of  character  should  hi 
uniform   throughout  the  whole  system  of  institutions,  and,ther 
fore,  should  be  applied  in  each  case  by  the  same  officer  or  otticcr 
Good  conduct  may  be  assumed,  hut  good  character  never  *  me 
may  feign  insanity,  and  thus  get  into  an  asylum,  but  the  insan* 
rarely  feigy  sanity  sufficiently  well  to  get  out ;  nor  is  it  easier  to 
put  on  the  semblance  of  virtue  so  perfectly  as  to  deceive  an  expe- 
rienced judge  and  sensible  man.     Reformatory  results  hinge  upon 
financial  independence,  which   is  largely  dependent  upon  the  wise 
organization  nnd  application  of  the  labor  of  prisoners;  and  it  will 
be  found  J   practically,  that  to   classify  as  is  generally  supposed, 
would  destroy  or  greatly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the  force  for  pro- 
ducing income,  and  thus  M'ork  against  the  object  sought,  and  neu- 
tralize any  immediate  result  attained 

After  withdrawing  the  very  worst  and  best  elements  from  an 
institution,  as  before  suggested,  the  best  classifi cation,  all  things 
considered,  is  had,  not  by  separation  of  classes  into  difi'erent  apart- 
ments, there  allowing  unrestrained  intercourse,  but  by  such  super- 
vision of  each  aggregation  in  all  the  difi^erent  apartments,  during 
the  hom'sof  actual  occupation,  as  shall  prevent  corrupting  commn- 
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itioDs,  permitting   occasion  ally,  and   within    due   limits,  such 
tcrconrse  as  is  of  good  effect ;  and  the  public  sentiment  of  a  re- 
brmatory  may  be  so  favorable  that  quite  general  comtnunication 
csu)  safely  be  indalgcd  at  times. 

In  administering  a  prison  system,  or  a  system  of  prisons,  the 
intellectual  education  of  all  classes   oanst  take  more  prominent 
place,  and  the  education  of  adult  prisimers  must  not  be  neglected.. 
The  convicti*m  is  gaining  ground  that  christian  character  can  be 
cultivated  ;  that  it  can  come  only  tkiis  *  that  it  is  no  mora!  mirage^ 
to  be  made  at  will  with  human  craotiuns,  but  a  v^eri table  quality 
vf  l>eing, inbred  and  inwrought  by  cliristian  culture j  that  criminals 
are  capable  of  being  changed  for  the  better  by  this  means;  and 
tliat  education,  in  its  enlarged  sense,  is  the  true  title  for  the  process. 
The  absence  of  ordinary  information,  indicated  by  the  statistics 
kfore  given,  is  enough  of  itself  to  drive  these  people  to  degrading 
oocupntions  and   amusements.     Such   absence  of  mental   culture 
must  leave  them,  as  the  same  statistics  show  them  fo  be,  the  blind 
servftTits  of  the  animal  instincts;  and  these  are  both  favorable  con- 
ditions for  crime.     The  effect  of  education  is  reformatory,  for  it 
tends  to  dissipate  poverty  by  imparting  inrelligence  sufficient  to 
condttct  ordinary  aflaii-s,  and  puts  into  the  mind,  necessarilyj  habits 
|Ofpunctmilityj  method  and  perseverance.     By  education  the  whole 
man  is  toned  up,  and  not  only  are  the  habits  improved,  but  the 
qaality  of  the  mind  itself;  so  that  its  strength  and  activity  render 
possible  nicely  discriminating  moral  perceptions,  whose  tendency 
J8to  better  impulses  and  acts.     There  is  a  difference  in  the  charac- 
teristics of  criminals  answerable  to  tliis  law  of  their  development ; 
there  is  a  refinement  of  roguery  with  some,  and  a  devilish  way  of 
doing  things  with  others,  that  corresponds  to  the  culture  they  have 
^eceived.     If  culture,  then,  has  a  refining  influence   at  all,  it  is 
Only  necessary   to    carry   it  far  enough,  in   enmbination    always 
^ith  doe  religions  agencies,  to  cultivate  the  criminal  out  of  his 
criminality,  and    to   constitute   him    (t':>ward  society)  a  reformed 
man.     Education  helps  to  secure  admission  to  respectable  society, 
without  which  permanent  reformation  cannot  be  accomplished, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  imparts  an  impulse  in   that  directir»n; 
for  the  consciousness  that  our  tastes  are  in   harmony  with  any 
class,  and  that  we  are  able  to  make  ourselves  agreeable  to  them, 
inclines   us  to  their  society.     Education  occupies  the   time   and 
affords  society  in  solitude,  whose  tendency  otherwise   is  always 
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deteriorating.     It  adds  firmness  to  llie  iiiuid^  thu&   fitting 
the  crises  of  life,  constituting  fortitude  tlie  guard  and  support 
of  tlie  other  virtues.     The  testimonj  of  those  wlio  are  making  a 
quite  thorougli  experiment  in  eJueuting  julult  prisoners  is  eutireljT 
favorable  to  our  view.     It  is  stated  that  there  is  a  desire  to  learn 
greater  than  in  the  common   schools  for  ehildren,  and  that  betta^H 
average  progress  is  mude ;    that  the  school  exercises  produce  i^ 
marked  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  prisoners — the  gross,  ani- 
mal aspect  departing,  and  the  face  and  form  robing  themselves 
the  habiliments  of  manliness  ;  also,  that  between  forty  and  fift; 
per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  school  are  deeply  interested  ii 
their  personal   religious  relations,  while  only  six  per  cent  of  the 
othei*s  manifest  any  special  regard  to  the  matter.     The  testimon; 
of  a  reformed  man  is  in  point  here.     He  says:    ''  The  darkness  o1 
my  situation  was  dispelled  ;  tlie  dawn  of  better  days  arose;  ho] 
was  enkindled  when  I  became  conscious  of  making  real  proj 
in  primary  studies ;   and  as  I  continued  to  advance  the  sch 
proved   an   additional  stimulus,  until   my  Hfe  of  imprisonme: 
became  one  of  freedom.    Tliougli  tlie  body  was  immured,  my  mind 
Hew  to  fartliest  regions  and    found   fellowsliip  with  tlio   world. 
Sometimes  I  seem   to  he  entirely  satisfied,  and  desire  no  other 
heaven  than  the  new-found  fountains  of  joy/'     Lei  us  educate, 

"The  Importance  and  Power  of  Religions  Forces  in   Prisons" 
forms  the  topic  for  a  paper  to  be  read  before  tin's  congress,  there- 
fore I  will  not  write  upun  it,  except  to  state,  viz. :  IieIigion,a8  the 
term  is  properly  understood,  fills  a  place  in,  and  is  an  indispensablflM 
element  of,  a  reformatory  system,  but  does  not  constitute  tlie  whol^l 
of  it,  as  some  would  have  us  believe.     It  is  possible  for  one  to  be 
a  good  citizen  without  being  religions,  and  it  may  be  possible  fa|H 
A  criminal  to  live  correctly  without  observing  ordinary  religion^' 
forms  of  worship ;  bnt  it  is  not  possible  for  radically  wrong  char- 
acter to  be  renovated,  renewedj  rendered  right  without  connecting 
the  thoughts  and  the  affections  with  God,  the  good  Father  of  us  all. 

The  religious  faculties,  liowever,  are  not  always  the  fii^st  to  feel 
the  influence  of  christian  culture,  though  they  frequently  prese: 
the  first  observable  evidence  of  improvement,     A  quadruped  c; 
not  respond  to  religious  influences,  nor  can  the  human  hiped^  un 
[lis  intellect  is  stirred  to  see,  and  his  affections  trained  to  feel,  the 
eflect  of  self  sacrificing  love;  there  is  such  a  thing  u&  ''casti 
pearls  before  swine,  giving  that  which  is  holy  to  the  dogs.'*     Cbrl 
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tianity  cares  for  the  body,  that  temple  of  the  soul,  and  it  is  a 
christian  work  to  feed,  clothe  and  refine  it.  Christianity  cares  for  the 
mind,  the  instrument  of  the  soul ;  to  cultivate  it  is  also  christian. 
Christianity  is  more  than  a  system  of  religion ;  it  is  before  it, 
beneath  it,  above  it ;  religion  is  included  in  it. 

The  ideal  of  a  true  prison  system,  in  the  great  scope  of  its  influ- 
ence, in  the  spirit  and  principles  upon  which  it  is  based,  in  its 
grand  two-fold  aim,  in  its  plan  of  organization  and  legislation,  and 
in  the  details  of  its  administration,  is  the  christian  ideaZy  in  all 
the  breadth  and  blessedness  of  that  term. 

Let  ns,  then,  lend  our  influence  and  our  aid  to  plant  such  a 
system,  not  only  in  one  state,  but  in  every  state,  and  throughout 
the  world,  being  assured  that  when  we  have  found  the  "philosophy 
of  the  plan  of  salvation  "  for  the  feeble  and  fallen  of  our  fellow- 
ereatores,  we  shall  have  found  God's  plan  for  saving  the  race,  and 
may  feel  the  force  of  those  Divine  words,  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have 
done  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren,  ye  have  done 
it  unto  me." 
9 
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V.  The  Irish  Svstem  of  Peison  DisciPLmB. 

By  tbe  Rt  Hon.  Sir  Walter  CBorroir,  C.  B.,  Eni^ltnd, 

In  obedience  to  a  request  made  to  me  by  tbe  Honorable  Se<;r 
tary  of  the  '*  New  York  Prison  Association,"  1  liave  the  pleasT] 
of  transmitting  to  tbe  natioBoI  penitentiary  and  reformatory  t*ot 
gress,  held  in   Ciiicinrjati,  this  my  paper  on  what  is  familiarlj 
known  as  "  Tiie  Irisli  System  of  Prison  Discipline."     I  must, 
the  same  time,  express  my  nio&t  sincere  regret  that  I  am  unable  1 
attend  the  congress,  and  thereby  enjoy  the  privilege  of  taking  p« 
in  the  important  discussions  wliicb  must  arise  on  papers  so  replete 
with  interest  as  are  those  advertised  in  the  programme,  ^^ 

T3E    lEJSH    SYSTEM    OF   PRISON   DIBCIPLINE,  ^H 

AUbongb  this  title  has  been  selected  for  me,  I  feel  that  it  but  ill 
repi'esent^  what  it  is  desired  to  convey  —  in  fact,  with  ^t  the  expla- 
nation given  in  this  paper,  it  would  be  caicnlatcd  to  induce  erro»^ 
neons  conclusions.  ^M 

With  such  a  title,  it  miglit  reasonably  be  assumed  that  in  the 
Irish  prlaons  would  be  found  the  sj^stem  which  I  picture  in  forcew^ 
It  is  not  so.     This  system  has  been,  in  Ireland,  contiued  to  tb€| 
convict  establishments,  i.  e.,  to  those  prisons  in  which  criminals 
under  sentences  o^  penal  servitude  are  confined.  ^m 

Tiie  county  and  borough  gaols  of  that  country,  I  regret  to  stat^P^ 
etill  remain,  for  the  greater  part,  unreformedj  and  present  a  state 
of  things  whittli  it  is  most  unsatisfactory  to  contemplate,  but  whidljH 
cannot  much  longer  be  allowed  by  the  government  to  continue.  ^B 

Having  made  this  explanation,  I  may  remind  those  who  have 
for  many  years  taken  an  interest  in  the  treatment  of  criminals  that 
what  is  popularly  known  as  tlie  "^  Irish  system "  was  first  con^K 
meneed  in  the  convict  prisons  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1854,     41 
system  of  classification  was  introduced,  w^iicb  made  the  improve- 
ment of  a  prisoner's  position  in  gaol,  and  his  liberation  on  license, 
within  the  period  of  his  setUence,  to  depend  upon  his  own  exer- 
tions and  well  doing.     In  order  to  more  accurately  measure  aQ^| 
test  these  exertions,  and,  above  all,  the  better  to  realize  to  the 
minds  of  the  prisoners  the  advantage  of  well  doing,  and  their  pro- 
gress  in  self-government,   a  scale  of ''marks"  was  introduced, 
which  governed  the  classification,  and  gave  to  it  a  reality  in  the 
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eyes  of  both  officers  and  prisoners,  which  those  not  conversant  with 
the  system  in  its  operation  can  scarcely  appreciate. 

Many  years  have  passed  away  since  the  introduction  of  that  sys- 
tem into  Ireland ;  and  it  is  now  very  difficult  to  realize  the  scepticism 
which  prevailed,  and  the  vigorous  opposition  to  it  which  at  that 
time  existed. 

Shortly  afterward,  the  convicts  in  Western  Australia  were 
placed  upon  the  same  system,  as  regards  "  marks,"  which  were  also 
tried  witli  success  in  several  reformatory  schools. 

In  1863  a  royal  commission  reported  upon  the  convict  systems 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  among  other  improvements,  urged 
the  linmediate  application  of  the  "'  mark  "  system  to  the  English 
convict  prisons.  In  the  same  year,  a  committee  of  the  house  of 
lords,  presided  over  by  the  earl  of  Carnarvon,  reported  with  ref- 
ereDce  to  the  prison  discipline  carried  out  in  the  English  county 
and  borough  gaols,  and  recommended  the  introduction  of  the 
"mark  system  "  into  tliese  institutions  also. 

Tlie  government  had  the  power  to  carry  out  the  mark  system  in 
the  convict  establishments,  and  it  did  so  immediately.  It  had  not 
the  power  to  do  so  in  the  county  and  borough  gaols,  which  are 
more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  magistracy;  but  the 
pecoramendations  of  the  committee  were  followed  in  several  very 
important  gaols,  such  as  Liverpool  borough  gaol,  Taunton,  Glou- 
cester, Winchester,  Devizes  and  Salisbury.  Both  in  the  convict 
establishments  and  in  the  gaols  above  mentioned,  the  system,  after 
several  years  experience,  has  been  found  most  valuable. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  classitication  in  force  in  prisons,  wliich 
is  regulated  by  "  marks,"  is  progressive,  and  that  the  attainment 
of  a  certain  number  causes  advancement  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
class;  also,  that  there  are  increased  advantages  attached  to  each 
advance  from  one  class  to  another.  These  may  be  briefly  described 
as  the  removal  of  restraints,  the  modification  of  irksome  labor,  the 
increase  of  gratuity,  the  discharge  on  license  of  penal  servitude 
convicts,  etc. 

It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  system  of  measuring  the  indus- 
try and  improvement  of  the  criminal,  and  crediting  him  with  an 
intelligible  value  for  it,  he  becomes,  within  certain  limits,  the  arbi- 
ter ol  his  own  fate,  and  is  induced  to  co-operate  with  those  placed 
over  him  in  their  efforts  for  his  improvement. 
To  those  who  have  not  narrowly  studied  the  effect  produced  by 
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this  system,  its  full  value  can  scarcely  be  realized.  The  viUlS 
and  interest  which  are  thus  given  to  an  otherwise  dull  prison  ic 
tine,  and  the  association  of  industry,  so  long  loathed,  with  piui 
and  pleasure  in  the  minds  of  the  criminals,  tend  to  the  fomiatl^ 
of  habits  and  feelings  whicli  very  materially  promote  amendmei 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  bound  to  follow  any  particular  syete 
of  marks.  I  prefer  a  very  simple  plan  of  daily  marks  to  ai 
other;  it  should  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  thoroughly  intellif 
ble  to  both  officers  and  prisoners,  or  it  will  fail  to  attain  the  obje« 
Those  conversant  with  the  Irish  convict  system  are  aware  thai 
after  the  filtering  and  drilling  process  consequent  upon  the  ado 
tion  of  the  "  mark  "  system,  there  is  a  further  stage  of  treatrae 
almost  approaching  to  a  state  of  freedom,  called  the  "  intermedial 
stage."  This  stage  was  adopted  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  mo 
naturally  preparing  the  criminal  for  free  life,  and  of  evincing 
him  that  the  prison  authorities  were  so  satisfied  with  his  previo 
tests  of  amendment  as  to  further  trust  him ;  but  also  to  better  pa^ 
the  way  for  his  employment  in  the  labor  market  through  thenatu 
of  his  t«sts. 

It  is  now  fourteen  years  since  this  stage  was  added  to  tlie  Irii 
convict  system,  and  it  is  indisputable  that  the  greatest  suc(;ess  hi 
attended  its  introduction.  It  has  been  the  means  of  securing  tli 
objects  contemplated  to  their  fullest  extent,  and  has  abundant) 
refuted  the  objections  made  to  it  man}-  years  since,  through  tl 
tests  to  which  it  has  been  subjected  by  the  changing  laws  an 
practices  with  regard  to  convicts. 

It  was  once  stated  that,  although  the  system  might  work  sati 
factorily  under  the  strong  motive  power  of  earlier  release  c 
tickets  of  license,  the  result  would  he  failure  if  this  were  take 
away.  It  so  happened  that  by  a  change  of  practice,  shortly  aft< 
the  adoption  of  this  system,  the  power  of  earlier  release  was  witi 
drawn ;  and  however  good  might  be  the  conduct  of  prisoners,  the 
were  obliged  to  be  detained  until  the  end  of  their  senteu.^'es. 
was  considered  by  many  persons  that  this  would  infallibly  l>rea 
down  the  intermediate  system ;  but  was  it  so  ?  On  the  contrar 
no  difterence  was  experienced  in  the  conduct  of  prisoners  so  ci 
cumstanced  —  i.  «.,  under  sentences  of  penal  servitude  —  froi 
othei-s  under  sentences  of  transportation,  who  were  working  sic 
by  side  with  them  under  the  strong  motive  power  of  earlier  libert; 
It  is  important  to  note  this  fact,  for  to  my  mind  it  is  the  mo 
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|V  nt&faetory  evidence  which  can  be  adduced  of  the  genuineness  of 
V  Ae  sjstem. 

W     Subsequent  l^slation,  under  the  act  of  1857,  altered  tliis  state 
I  cf  things,  and  again  restored  the  power  of  earlier  liberation  on 
f  Uceiiee;  but  I  shall  ever  look  back  with  satisfaction  at  the  oppor- 
tunity which  was  afforded  for  several  years  of  testing  the  value  of 
individual  and  natural  training  under  the  most  trying  circmn- 
tftances. 

Many  very  able  and  experienced  gentlemen  from  America,  and 

from  other  countries,  have  witnessed  the  state  of  semi-freedom  in 

which  the  convicts  live  at  Lusk,  near  Dublin,  and  the  simple  and 

inexpensive  way  in  which  they  are  located.     The  establishment 

has  been  much  written  about  and  discussed,  and  I  need  not,  there- 

[      fore,  enter  into  any  detailed  explanation  with  regard  to  it.     It  is, 

I  believe,  evident  to  all  that  the  objects  required  have  been  attained. 

Mid  that,  by  the  extension  of  prison  classification  in  this  direction, 

it  is  possible  for  any  state  to  more  conveniently  and  beneficially 

utilize  the  labor  of  a  proportion  of  its  criminals. 

1  cannot  discuss  the  advantages  of  intermediate  training  without 
calling  special  attention  to  the  very  useful  and  arduous  work  per- 
fonned  by  the  late  Mr.  Organ.  No  person  can  have  had  an  equal 
^opportunity  with  myself  of  noticing  his  extreme  earnestness  and 
demotion  to  the  cause ;  his  health  may  be  considered  to  have  entirely 
F  broken  down  through  the  excess  of  his  labor,  and  the  constant 
wxieties  attending  his  vocation. 

Prisoners,  and  the  public  also,  have  cause  to  be  thankful  that 
one  with  such  a  special  genius  for  the  work  wiis  raised  up  at  a 
critical  time  to  illustrate  what  could  be  done  to  reconcile  the 
employer  of  labor  to  the  well-trained  and  tested  criminal. 

I  have  not,  as  yet,  mentioned  that  ''marks,"  in  a  similar  manner, 
govern  the  classification  of  female  convicts,  and  lead,  as  in  the 
case  of  males,  to  an  "  intermediate  stage  "  in  certain  "  refuges," 
which  are  approved  by  the  government,  and  officially  inspected 
from  time  to  time. 

The  women  are  sent  on  license  to  them,  and  'their  licenses  ulti- 
mately extended  to  actual  free  life. 

This  intermediate  stage  for  women,  which  has  been  in  operation 
in  Ireland  for  fourteen  years,  has  been  adopted  in  England  for  the 
last  five  years.  The  Protestant  establishment  is  under  my  personal 
manaccement  at  Winqhester.    The  Roman  Catholic  refuge  is  at 
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Hammei-sniitli  near  London.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  hare  h«d  con 
siderable  experience  in  both  conntries  with  regard  to  this  epeciil 
training  of  female  convietf?,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  testifying 
most  on  reservedly  to  its  verj  high  value. 

We  have  not  rested  satisfied  with  the  mere  conduct  in  the  refngei, 
for  the  betieiT(ual  influence  of  the  traming  upon  the  character  of 
the  women  has  been  snbsequentlj  tested  by  pei-sonal  visits  iil| 
diflVreot  parts  of  the  eonotry. 

We  are  not  to  assume  that  this  remedy  of  an  "intermedial 
stage"  is  so  infallible  that  it  will  produce  the  reformation  of  i 
subjected  to  this  special  mode  of  treatment;  but  it  Is  nndeniab! 
that  the  great  majority,  notwithstandinnj  their  long  career  of  critw 
have  become  industrious  and  honej^t  citizens.  We  cannot  expe( 
more  ;  it  is  well  to  have  attained  so  much. 

Although  forming  no  part  of  prison  train ing,  I  must  not  lea' 
the  subject  of  tjie  treatment  of  prisoners  sentenced  to  penal 
vitude,  without  stating  that  in  Ireland  this  class  of  prisoners 
irom  the  first  of  January,  1857,  placed  under  the  supervision  of 
police  during  the  periods  of  their  being  on  '*  tickets  of  license.' 

In  1864,  this  practice  was  extended  to  England,  with  the  bi 
results  botli  to  the  public  and  the  criminals.  After  considera 
experience  in  both  Ireland  and  England,  it  cannot  be  doubted  t 
the  procedure  is  one  well  calculated  to  repress  crime,  witho 
injuriously  affecting  the  beneficial  interests  of  the  crimjuah 

So  advantageous  has  tlie  course  been  found,  that  during  the  li 
year  the  '^^  habitual  criminals  act"  was  passed  hy  tlie  legislatm 
placing  all  ofenders  so  defined  under  the  supervision  of  the  poli 
Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  some  countries  difficulties  ni 
exist  with  regard  to  supervision  which  are  not  found  here;  oi 
may  be  that  tliere  may  not  he  the  same  class  of  criminals  as 
this  country,  i.  <?.,  a  distinct  class  of  perstms  living  at  war  witl 
society,  and  upon  the  industry  of  others  ;  yet,  bearing  in  my  m 
the  opposition  which  was  at  first  made  in  England  to  the  in 
tution  of  police  supervision,  I  cannot  fail  ^o  believe  that  mai 
apprehended  difficulties  would  be  found  on  the  surface  only. 

One  tiling  is  certain :  that  the  real  test  of  the  value  of  prisof 
training  is  only  to  be  shown  by  the  subsequent  career  of  the  li 
ated ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  this  on  a  large  scale,  except: 
through  police  agency. 

However,  the  first  step  in  any  country  if  to  improve  its  pri 
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tnining  until  it  accords  with  principles  now  very  generally  admit- 
ted to  be  Bonnd.  Time  will,  on  such  a  basis,  bring  to  light  the 
Bnpplementary  measures  which  are  further  needed  to  repress  crime. 
This  brings  me,  in  conclusion,  to  the  point  whether  the  prison 
training  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  generally  speaking,  in  a  satis- 
fwjtory  state.     I  regret  to  state  that  I  cannot  think  so. 

We  have  had  very  valuable  reports  from  commissions  and  com- 
mittees which  have,  in  some  places,  borne  good  and  valuable  fruit. 
¥e  have  improved  our  criminal  legislation  ;  and  if  we  very  gen- 
erally followed  the  theories  which  have  been  sketched  for  us  by 
committees  and  by  statutes,  we  should,  I  think,  by  this  time  have 
been  enabled  to  demonstrate,  throughout  the  country,  a  very  good 
and  etiicient  system  of  prison  discipline.     But  it  is  far  otherwise. 
There  is  a  want  of  uniformity  in  our  treatment  of  prisoners  which 
is  fatal  to  the  repression  of  crime.     In  one  gaol  may  be  found 
nearly  all  that  can  be  desired  —  a  system  commencing  with  strictly 
penal  labor,  graduated  to  ind  ustrial  employments  through  the  action 
of  the  criminal  himself,  and   a   ^'  discharged  prisoners'  aid  soci- 
ety," in  connection  with  the  gaol,  which  furthers  the  interests  of 
tlie  well-intentioned.     In  another  gaol  will  be  found  strictly  penal 
l«bor,  carried  out  during  the  whole  sentence,  and  an  absence  of  ail 
Motive  power  to  improvement. 

At  the  same  time,  we  have  of  late  years  undoubtedly  improved 
in  our  treatment  of  criminals,  and  I  cannot  believe  that  the  state 
t)f  things  just  described  will  be  much  longer  permitted  to  continue. 
The  remedy  is  clear,  viz.,  more  central  action  in  order  to  promote 
uniformity.  The  41st  article  in  the  programme  of  your  meeting 
very  lucidly  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  this  point.  It  is 
essential  to  the  true  development  of  sound  principles.  I  entirely 
concur  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  article,  "  that  no  prison 
system  can  be  successful  to  the  most  desirable  extent  without  some 
central  or  supreme  authority  to  sit  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling, 
unifying  and  vitalizing  the  whole." 

It  is  justly  observed  that  the  committee  of  1850  on  prison  disci- 
pline strongly  urged  the  institution  of  some  central  authority. 
The  committee  of  1863  also  pointed  out  the  evils  which  resulted 
from  the  present  inadequate  inspection,  and  the  isolated  and  sepa- 
rate action  of  the  inspectors. 

The  41st  article  so  thoroughly  shows  the  good  results  which 
would  accrue  both  in  America  and  in  England  through  the  insti- 
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tiitjon  of  a  central  board,  that  I  need  not  further  coniinent  i»n  tl 
subject  beyond  expressing  my  conviction  that  it  is  the  absence  « 
8iieb  central  nnthority  which  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  oQ 
very  aerioud  ehortcomings. 

I  now  desire  to  invite  attention  to  the  fourth  article  in  rot 
programme,  which  embraces  the  whole  scheme  of  prison  treat- 
in  en  t.* 

There  is  one  point  concerning  which,  in  several  qnarters,  there 
appears  to  me  to  he  some  misapprehension.  I  refer  to  the  firsts  < 
penal  stage.  I  believe  tliat  some  ]icrsDns  feel  disposed  to  excia 
this  stage,  being  under  tlie  impression  tliat  the  employments  an 
circnmstances  which  render  the  stage  penal  are  of  a  character  \ 
degrade  the  criminal.  Now,  I  desire  to  be  very  explicit  njxjn  thil 
point,  which  I  deem  of  essential  importance,  I  have  minutelj 
watched  the  effect  of  imprisonment^  with  and  withont  this  sta|] 
npun  individuals  fur  tnany  years.  Without  the  penal  stage,  t. 
by  at  once  placing  the  prisoner  at  ordinary  industrial  work,  hehs 
failed  to  appreciate  industry  as  a  privilege,  and  the  incentive  to 
exertion  has  been  sacrificed.  It  was  from  observing  the  failni-e< 
such  a  systctn  in  Ireland^  that  I  determined  to  commence  with 
penal  stage,  embracing  stricter  isolation,  and  employment  at  lab 
of  a  penal  character,  whicli  could  not  be  associated,  either  in  tin 
ininds  of  the  prisoner:^  or  t/tf'  puhUe  (tins  !ias  its  value),  with  thJ 
ordinary  industrial  avocations  of  free  life.  Tluse  were  rjinged  ill 
the  second  stage,  as  prizes  to  be  attained  by  the  self-discipline  and 
exertion  of  the  prisoner,  and  graduated  intt^  diflerent  elasi^es,  pre- 
senting a  reasofuible  and  substantial  motive  to  improvement. 

I  have  observed  very  many  cases  of  prisoners  upon   whom   the 
system,  with  the  penal  stage  eliminated,  lias  entirely  failed,  and 
their  rc-ccjKvietiun  I  have  subjected  them   tn  what  I  hold  to  be; 
true  system  of  discipline,  with  the  best  results* 

There  will  of  course  be  different  opinions  as  to  the  labor  whic 
shouhl  he  given  in  the  first  or  penal  stage.  With  long  sentence 
as  tljere  is  more  time  to  develop  the  motive  p^nver  to  improvement^' 


♦It  is  lo  tlif?  fiiurtU  article,  us  numbered  in  tlu*  **  Prnpnimnie/  priatotl 
advitnce  of  the  coiif;rc>H,  and  not  lo  tlie  "  Dccinmtinn  of  Principles*'  Mflopted 
the  body,  tlmt  Sir  Walter  rf?f«/rs.  In  thelntter  of  tlu^c'  pnpers  tlie  article  is  NoJ 
and  llie  principle  cnibodird  in  it  is  pminciated  in  a  ^really  abridg-ed  form.  Botj 
papers,  liowcver,  will  Iw  found  printi'd  further  on,  in  lliis  volume;  and  to  kiKiK 
nrcebely  the  text  on  wkich  Sir  Walter  is  Uere  commenting,  the  rejidcr  muat  tuu 
to  No,  4  in  the  **  Progmmme"  —  CosfMiTXEJC  on  Publication. 
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I  have  found  it  better,  in  this  stiige,  to  rely  on  strict  separation,  with 
task  work  at  oakum  or  wool  picking. 

With  short  sentences  in  county  and  borough  gaols,  I  believe  that 
the  penal  labor  of  the  firat  stage  can  be  best  carried  out,  in  strict 
$eparattoft^hy  grinding  flour,  or  pumping  water,  or  breaking  stones, 
by  means  of  the  wheel  or  other  grinding  and  crushing  machines, 
vithont  calling  forth  in  any  degree  the  slightest  feeling  of  degra- 
dation on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

If  the  whole  sclieme  of  treatment  is  properly  explained  to  a 
prisoner  on  his  first  entrance  to  the  prison  — and  it  is  of  essential 
importance  that  this  explanation  should  be  made  —  and  his  mind 
be  made  to  grasp  the  succeeding  stages  at  tlie  same  time  as  the 
fird,  it  would  be  impossible  for  a  feeling  of  do^rradation  to  co- 
exist with  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  system.  The  prisoner  will 
fed  that  the  commission  of  crime  very  rightly  brings  suffering  in 
its  train,  and  that,  for  the  sake  of  society,  for  example  to  others, 
and  for  his  own  amendment,  he  should  bow  to  the  penalty.  But 
he  will  at  the  same  time  feel  that  the  whole  scoi)e  of  the  prison 
s^tem  is  to  further  his  amendment^  and  if  it  is  properly  admin- 
i^tered^  he  will,  day  by  day,  more  vividly  realize  the  active  co-ope- 
ration which  should  exist  between  himself  and  those  placed  over 
him. 

I  believe  the  opinion  which  prevails  in  some  quarters  that  there 
is  m  unnecessary  degradation  in  strictly  penal  labor  arises  from 
the  practice  in  some  gaols  of  confining  the  labor  of  the  whole  sen- 
tence to  it,  even  when  the  periods  admit  of  a  modification. 

Nothing,  in  ni}-  opinion,  can  be  worse,  more  degrading  to  the 
criminal,  or  more  calculated  to  arouse  vindictive  feeling  and  de- 
feat the  object  of  punishment,  than  such  a  course ;  but  I  am  bound 
to  draw  a  very  distinct  and  intelligible  line  between  penal  labor  so 
administered,  and  its  introduction  in  the  early  part  of  a  system 
whicii,  at  the  commencement,  is  realized  by  the  criminal  in  its 
entirety. 

This  very  serious  want  of  uniformity  of  treatment  would  be 
remedied  by  the  adoption  of  the  41?t  article  in  your  programme. 

We  hear  mn»:li  at  the  present  time  of  self-supporting  gaols,  which 
are  too  frequently  assumed  to  be  infallible  tests  of  a  good  prison  sys- 
tem. Whenever  I  have  had  an  opi)()rtunity,  I  have  considered  it  my 
duty  to  protest  against  this  erroneous  doctrine,  and  to  point  out  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  gaol  to  be  8elf-suppo''ting,  and  vet  for  a 
10 
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very  bad  syBtem  to  prevail  in  it.     A  staff  which  is  ill  paid  ai^ 
namerically  low,  and  the  absence  of  other  arrangements  in  a  pri8C3 
which,  although  costly,  are  necessary  to  a  good  system  of  prises 
discipline,  wonld  conduce  to  make  a  gaol  self-snpporting.    It  is  ao- 
torions  that  the  hulks  in  this  country  and  some  of  the  worst  gaok 
were  almost  self-supporting,  productive  labor  being  stimulated  by 
bribery  in  the  fonn  of  spirits,  etc.     I  entirely  concur  upon  thii 
point  with  the  opinions  expressed  by  Drs.  Wines  and  Dwight  in 
their  very  able  report  on  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  in  1867,  and  with  Howard  when  he  says:  ^^  That  eamingi 
constitute,  in  my  opinion,  but  a  secondary  consideration ;  for  snrdy 
it  is  impossible  to  place  any  degree  of  profit  in  competition  with 
the  minds  of  our  fellow  creatures." 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  first  and  most  important  principle  to 
establish  is  a  ^^  prison  system^'*  such  as  is  described  in  the  4th  arti- 
cle of  your  programme.  It  is  then  of  essential  importance  that 
^^  productive  labor"  should  receive  due  consideration,  and  that 
every  legitimate  and  wholesome  stimulus  should  be  employed  to 
promote  it. 
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VI.  The  Proper  Purpose  of  Prison  Disctpline. 

By  Sir  Johh  JSowrino,  England. 

The  topic  of  reform  in  prison  discipline  may  be  resolved  into 
three  inquiries :  What  lias  been  done  ?  What  ought  to  be  done  I 
Vhat  can  we  do  ?  The  recorded  facts  of  the  past  will  afford  the 
tet  materials  for  the  regulation  of  the  future.  The  study  of  sound 
principles,  aided  by  these  ascertained  facts,  will  help  us  in  our 
rsearches;  and,  bearing  constantly  in  mind  that  to  do  what  we 
can — and  all  that  we  can  —  is  to  discharge  our  highest  duty — we 
ikall  recognize  the  objects  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view  throughout 
our  investigations. 

The  power  of  law  must  necessarily  be  despotic,  in  order  to  be 
effective — its  action  arbitrary,  so  as  to  subdue  opposition.  The 
badness  of  the  legislator  is  to  provide  against  infraction  of  the 
law.  In  proportion  to  the  security  given  to  the  public  interest,  is 
the  value  of  the  law.  The  general  interests  are  represented  by 
wise  legislation,  whose  proper  work  is  to  suppress  the  hostile  inter- 
ests of  crime.  To  protect  persons  and  property  is  the  always 
announced  purpose  of  that  legislation  ;  but  property  has  no  value, 
and  can  have  no  representative,  except  as  associated  with  persons. 
The  law  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  abstractions.  It  is  only 
because  property  effects  the  welfare  of  human  beings,  that  its  pos- 
session is  deemed  to  be  a  good  —  that  its  loss  is  considered  an  evil 
—that  it  is  made  a  fit  object  for  the  action  of  the  lawgiver.  And 
the  lawgiver  has  only  two  instruments  with  which  he  can  deal  : 
pain,  which  he  seeks  to  associate  with  the  infraction  of  the  law; 
pleasure,  which  he  desires  to  make  coincident  with  the  observance 
of  the  law.  Penalty,  to  follow  misdoing — recompense,  to  be  con- 
nected with  welldoing :  these  represent  the  bioad  outlines  which 
niark  the  conditions  of  a  sound  philosophy  in  legislation ;  these 
*re  the  cardinal  points  of  which  the  legislator  should  never  lose 
Bight. 

Of  social  questions,  it  may  truly  be  observed  that  the  treatment 
of  crimes  and  of  criminals  is  one  of  paramount  importance  —  in- 
<Jeed,  that  there  is  none  in  which  society  has  so  large  a  concern. 
It  prominently  belongs  to  our  religious  duties ;  it  concerns  our 
political,  our  domestic,   our  individual   relations.     It  not  only 
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involves  the  application  of  the  print*! pie  as  to  how  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  can  be  provided  for,  but  liow 
unhuppiness  in  all  its  shapes  and  consequences  can  l>e  minimizpd 
or  removed.  In  a  word,  it  i^  an  alMmjx>rtant,  all-embracing  topie, 
for,  without  any  exception,  it  conceriii^  all. 

Man's  nature  ?  In  that  qtiestiun  is  involved  all  with  which  h^ 
lation  can  have  to  do.  What,  then,  are  tlie  «]unlities  common  to 
every  human  being?  What  are  tho.-e  bv  which  one  hnmnu  being, 
is  distinguished  from  every  other?  Ttie  lawgiver  cannot  provi 
for  individual  idiosyncracies :  he  must  generalize:  the  judge  ai) 
the  jury  must  apply  the  common  law  to  the  particular  case.  Yet 
the  judge  and  the  jury  can  have  only  information  from  the  f»cti. 
which  evidence  brings  to  bear  on  the  matter  snlimitte<i  to  iheia. 

It  19  when  the  sentence  is  pronounced,  and  the  guilty  one  is 
handed  over  to  pay  the  ]>enalty  of  his  idTencej  thut  his  f^pecIaV 
character  ought  to  be  thoroughly  explored.  And  in  this  res{i«c' 
prison  discipline  is  sadly  deficient.  Convicts  are  for  the  nioet  pari 
indiscriminately  dealt  with  — one  regimen  for  all.  Imperfect  cl 
sification  from  the  imperfect  construction  of  prisons,  and  from 
inditference  or  inaptitude  in  visiting  magistrates  and  prison  gov^ 
ernors  —  inadequate  appliances  for  the  development  of  the  gen 
of  good,  and  fnr  the  extinction  of  the  seeds  of  evil. 

How  far  the  moral  sense,  without  the  individual  interest  —  how 
far  individual  interest,  without  the  mnral  sense— may  be  looked  t^H 
for  the  promotion  of  virtue  and  the  repressi*m  of  vi(re,  this  is  noH 
the  place  to  inquire.     But,  a;ft  the  moral  sense  exists  very  differently 
in  different  minds,  the  lawgiver  can   raise  upon  its  foundation? 
co<le  of  laws,  nor  make,  beyond  very  narrow  bounds,  its  wea 
ness  or  its  power  an  element  in  bis  action.     His  own  moral  eenii 
will  no  doubt  influenc^e  the  views  lie  takes  as  to  rewards  or  pena 
ties;    and   his  appropriate  distribution    of  rewards   or   penaltil 
may  act  upon  the  moral  sense  of  others  ;  but  this  action  or  influetic 
is  but  secondary  and  indirect. 

It  would  be  a  pleasing  thougli  very  elaborate  task  to  trace  tl 
progress  of  punisliment  as  the  result  of  crime,  froiu  the  rude 
venge  of  the  savage  to  the  wisest  application  of  penalties  as : 
resented    by   the   best   codes   of  civilized    nations  and   the  mc 
appropriate  and  efficient  machinerj^  whit-h  the  intelligence  of  mi 
has  Iiitlierto  provided  for  the  reformation  of  the  guilty,  the  dimi- 
nution of  guilt,  and   the  security  of  society  in  the  two  great  and 
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i  fsncrally  established  divisions  of  ])ersons  and  property.     Bnt  ex- 
f  oept  fnr  the  purpose  of  instruction,  enabling  us  to  avail  ourselves 
of  the  benefits  of  experience,  M'liether  for  the  avoidance  of  error  or 
the  extension  of  sound  principles,  it   concerns  us  much  less  to 
inquire  what  has  been,  than  to  provide  what  ought  to  be.     What 
has  been  has  been — gegangen  est  gegangen  —  has  passed  into  an 
aphorism  among  Teutonic  nations.     As  regards  the  study  of  the 
Roman  law,  instructive  as  it  is,  little  remains  to  be  added  to  the 
researches  of  German  jurisconsults.     The  dedication  of  learned 
men  to  those  researches  was  one  of  the  advantages  of  a  fettered 
press  and  of  the  determination  of  despotic  government  to  suppress 
discussions,  the  object  of  which  was  to  amend  the  laws  and  reform 
the  constitutions  that,  under  autocratic  or  monarchical  influence, 
had  so  long  existed.     It  was  not  without  benefit  that  those  master 
minds,  who  were  not  allowed  to  speculate  on  the  present  or  the 
fature,  had  all  their  energies  directed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
remote  histories  of  foreign  lands.     Their  labors  have  assuredly  not 
been  in  vain  :  they  all  tended  to  the  fo'-mation  of  a  public  opinion, 
which  became  omnipotent,  not  only  by  the  aid  of  the  force  of  rea- 
son, but,  in  progress  of  time,  allied  to  the  reason  of  force.     A  new 
impulse  has  been  given  to  inquiry ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that,  as 
the  rights  of  nations  have  been  more  clearly  recognized  at  home, 
a  brotherly,  an  international  spirit  may  spread   throughout  the 
world,  and  wars,  with  all  their  cost  and  curf»es,  belong  only  to  the 
records  of  semi-barbarous  times  ;  while  peace,  free  commerce  and 
popular  freedom  become  the  foundations  of  a  felicity  spreading 
more  widely,  penetrating  more  deeply,  from  generation  to  gener- 
ation. 

When  motives  are  equally  balanced,  or  the  mind  is  in  a  state 
of  indifference,  no  action  can   take  place,   because  there  is  no 
motive  power.     In  such  a  state  of  things  a  very  slight  influence 
"fro  or  con  may  determine  an  action  as  decidedly  as  when  more 
potent  influences  are  at  work.     "  To  be  or  not  to  be,"  to  do  or  not 
to  do,  may  depend  alike  on  very  great  or  very  small  considera- 
tions.     It  is  the  business  of  wise   legislation  to  maximize  the 
motives  to  good,  to  minimize  the  motives  to  evil ;  to  supply  any 
deficiencies  or  weaknesses  in  the  moral  sense  by  sanctions,  encour- 
agements or  deterrents,  as   the  case   may  be.     All    law  should 
interest  the  community,  interest  every  individual   in    the   com- 
munity, in  abstaining  from  what  is  mischievous,  and  encouraging 
what  is  beneficial  to  the  common  weal.     Wherever  indifierence 
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exists,  the  external  niutive  power,  un pulsive  or  restrictive,  slio 
be  employed,  its  influences  should  be  strengthened  aceording^ 
the  exigencies  of  the  ca^e-     Tlie  stronirer  the  motives  to  crime,  t 
stronger  must  be  the  controlling  power;  the  weaker  the  moti 
to  abstinence,  the  stronger  should  lie  the  auxiliaries  of  the  law, 
It  tuay  appear  almost  snpei^nous  to  say,  that  the  wider  t 
field  of  ohserviition,  the  more  valuable,  powerful  and  instruct! 
onght  to  be  the  results.     From  the  town  to  the  province,  from  t 
province  to  the  nation,  from  the  nation  to  the  whole  communii 
of  mankind,  the  inquiry  may  be  extended.     It  is  well  to  get  o\ 
of  the  groove  of  our  own  popular  habits  and  prejudices,  and 
explore  what  experience  has  taught  to  other  peoples  in  their 
of  action.     What  is  true  of  the  individual  that 
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**  Unless  above  Ininself  he  can 
Erect  himaelf,  how  poor  &  lliing  is  man  I  ** 

is  equally  true  of  states  and  kingdoms  and  empires.  As  no  ind^S 
yidual  can  stand  alone,  so  neither  can  individual  families  no 
individual  nations.  Happily,  we  are  each  made  more  dependen  ^ 
upon  others  than  upon  ourselves.  On  others  we  must  rely  for  ouMfl 
comforts  and  even  for  our  support ;  to  others  we  must  look  fd^M 
our  influence  and  for  our  information.     Nothing  is  more  hopeles^B 


than  the  solitary  man.     All  that  has  been  done  by  our  race  ha 
been  done  by  association,  and  the  more  we  learn,  the  better 
are  able  to  instruct. 

W!iy  should  not  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great  Entr- 
ain give  the  first  example  of  snch  unity  of  purpose  in  the  widedfH 
field  of  beneficent  action  ?  They  speak  the  same  language  —  the 
language  most  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  studied,  if  not  sp<3 
ken,  in  every  land  where  civilization  has  made  its  way.  The  gren 
empires  of  the  Southern  as  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  work 

**tlie  tongue 
Which  Shakespeare  spoke," 

as  surpassing  all  other  tongues  in  its  various  beauties,  its  innate 
strength,  its  copiousness,  its  simplicity,  its  plastic  powers  and  its 
constant  aggregation  of  riches. 

Looking  to  the  highest  interest  of  our  race,  an  all-important 
step  toward  the  realization  of  our  dreams  of  peace,  the  production 
of  an  international  code  is  earnestly  to  be  prayed  for.     The  sptri^^ 
of  the  times  seems  to  teach  that  the  interests  of  separate  peoplo^| 
are  not  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  whole,  but  rather  that  each 
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§if  well  understood,  would  advance  other  interests  and  help  to 
ine  the  common  interests  with  bonds  not  easily  broken.   And, 
advance  toward  so  noble  an  end,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
criminal  codes  of  nations  may  be  assimilated  one  to  another, 
;h  assimilation  would  be  promoted  and  hastened  by  the  revis- 
of  each  and  all.    For  example,  might  not  the  manner  of 
cting  the  punishment  of  death  be  made  uniform  ;  or,  still  bet- 
death  punishments  be  abrogated  and  abolished  altogether ! 
rhe  process  of  legislation,  as  before  remarked,  may  be  thus 
>rtlT  described :  The  lawgiver  generalizes,  the  magistrate  par- 
mlarizes.     The  one  lays  down  a  common  principle,  the  other 
pplies  it  to  special  cases ;  the  first  deals  with  masses  of  crime  and 
irith  masses  of  criminals,  the  second  with  individual  crime  and 
individual  criminals.     If  speculative  philosophers  establish  a  law, 
the  practical  workman  applies  it.     Out  of  the  materials  which 
the  records  of  the  judge  and  the  magistrates  provide  for  the  law- 
giver, and  which  are  made  np  of  personalities  or  individualities  — 
that  is,  of  isolated  facts  —  the  general  law  is  enacted  and  promul- 
gated, to  be  again  unraveled  and  applied  to  the  cases  which  are 
to  be  adjudicated. 
[       And  what  is  true  as  regards  legislative  and  administrative  action 
I     in  it8  widest  field,  is  specially  so  in  what  regards  its  influence  on 
!     crime  and  criminals.     Crime  is  the  great  social  disease  ;  criminals 
the  diseased  objects  to  be  dealt  with.     The  one  represents  the 
malady  to  be  cured  ;  the  other  the  sick  who  are  to  be  made  whole. 
What  a  hospital  is  to  an  intelligent  physician,  a  prison  should 
become  to  the  thoughtful  magistrate.     The  responsibilities  of  each 
bear  a  striking  analogy  to  the  other.    Each  has  sometimes  to  deal 
with  cases  utterly  hopeless ;  but  to  mimimize  their  number  ought  to 
be  the  function  of  both.     In  the  range  of  misdoing  and  in  the  per- 
sonal character  of  misdoers,  there  will  be  as  many  varieties  as  the 
medical  attendant  finds  in  the  maladies  and  in  the  persons  of  his 
patients.     There  will  be  in  the  infirmary  and  in  the  jail  general 
regulations,  but  they  will  depend  for  their  eflSciency  on  their  ap- 
plication to  each  special  case ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  deficiencies 
of  onr  system  of  prison  discipline  are  often  most  apparent.     The 
difficulty  is  to  accommodate  the  general  law  to  the  particular 
necessities  of  every  individual  case;  and  this  requires  aptitudes, 
both  intellectual  and  moral,  which  too  often  will  be  sought  for  in 
vain.    Many  a  man  who  is  quite  equal  to  keep  the  prison  in  good 
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ordei* —  sound  and  clean  —ia  inuompetent  to  deal  witli  the 
and  diseases  which  are  the  sonroes  and  the  consequences  of  crii 
for  the  alleviation  luvd  the  cure  of  which  the  sufferers  aredelirci 
over  to  the  despotism  of  the  law, 

Happy  it  is  when  judicious  legislation  is  prompted  and  lud 
by  the  coH?j)cratiiit^  influence  uf  public  upiuion  ;  but  these  imil 
powers  can  do  no  more  than  to  create  and  to  present  inoti 
which  shall  attach  to  abstinence  from  crime  iinmunity  fro 
punislitnent  or  recompense  in  some  shape  or  other,  and  to 
pnicrice  of  crime  inconveniences  or  j>eualties  appropriate  to  t 
cliaracter  of  the  crime  and  the  condition  of  the  criminaL  In 
the  secret  motives  which  prompt  misdeeds,  the  law*giver  in  m 
eases  haa  no  power  to  penetrate.  The  law  does  not  judge  a  mati 
but  an  act,  and  from  the  act  it  simply  predicates  a  motive.  Wi 
evil  purposes,  until  exhibited  in  tlie  shape  of  evil  deeds,  I 
has  no  concern,  and  of  them  it  can  take  no  cognizance;  nor  « 
any  honesty^ or  even  virtuous  purposes^  meet  with  acceptance  aji 
excuse  for  a  dishonest  or  vicious  act.  Pious  ii*aud^  now  form 
chapter  in  the  volume  of  justifiable  doings. 

To  say  that  laws  are  not,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  altogetl 
what  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  are  susceptible  of  mn 
impmvernent,  is  merelj  to  recognize  the  fact  that  lawgivers 
law  administrators  do  not  possess  in  perfection  the  recoramen* 
tory  qualities  w^hich  may  belong  to  them  hereafter,  and  wh 
w^ill  then  be  exhibited  in  their  works  to  come.  That  edncati 
habit,  prejudices,  religious  and  social,  and  personal  peculiari 
have  tlieir  influence,  more  or  less  pernicious,  cannot  be  deni 
and  ought  not  to  be  a  subject  for  wonder ;  but  that  in  the  high 
regions  of  judicature,  our  judges  are  beyond  even  a  suspicion 
otirruption  may  be  safelj'  aftirnjed;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that 
represent  the  noblest  acquirements  in  their  professional  field ; 
their  probity  is  stainless ;  and,  moreover,  that  they  deservei 
enjoy  the  confidence  of  those  w^hose  opinion  is  unimpeachable, 

Tlie  unpaid  justices  of  England  are  the  frequent  subject 
eulogiums,  but  these  eulogiums  generally  proceed  from  themsel 
Tested  by  any  of  the  requirementi*  for  the  best  constitution  of 
efficient  magistracy,  thej^  will  be  found  sadly  wanting.  They 
appointed  l>y  the  favor  of  the  lords  lieutenant,  who  are  rather 
representatives  of  the  highest  rank  than  of  the  highest  intelligei 
These  appointments  are  made  generally  without  other  rec< 
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flieiniation  than  that  of  position  and  properry.  Thej  ahno&t  invar- 
jablv  belong  Ut  the  titled  or  the  local  aristocracy,  to  the  possessors 
of  extensive  estates,  or  to  those  who  have  acquired  large  fortunes 
in  business.  Holding  their  otBce  for  life,  and  responsible  only  to 
the  feeble  control  of  public  opinion,  their  knowledge  of  law  is  for 
the  most  part  confined  to  the  Etudy  of  Burns'  Ju&tice  of  the  Peace, 
and  their  principal  gnides  are  the  clerks  to  the  justices,  officers 
appointed  by  themselves,  who  are  almost  invariably  practising 
attorneys,  having  clients  and  interests  of  their  own.  "Justice's 
jofitice  "  has  become  almost  a  household  word  of  criticising  com- 
men  tar}'  upon  their  proceedings.  The  recommendations  to  the 
important  functions  they  discharge  ought  to  be  aptitude,  active, 
moral  and  intellectual.  As  to  t!ieir  acti  vitj^  very  many  of  them  are 
never  seen  on  the  bench ;  it  sufflcea  that  they  are  able  to  affix 
J. P.,  and  still  more,  if  D.  L.  (deputy  lieutenant),  to  their  names. 
Tlieir  morality  is,  perliaps,  above  the  average  character,  but  the 
tiumple  of  gross  immorality  has  not  been  Ircld  to  disqualify  them. 
Tlie  same  maybe  said  of  their  intellectual  qualities;  they  have 
Ac  usual  breeding  of  country  gentlemen,  far  beneath  the  standard 
of  the  higher  order  of  citizens  in  our  large  towns*  Politicians 
they  commonly  arcj  as  a  matter  of  course;  indeed,  they  furnish 
onrpoh'tical  leaders;  and  candidates  for  county  representation  are 
alajost  invariably  sought  among  tliem.  In  our  cities,  paid  magis- 
trai«8  are  now  being  gradually  introduced,  and  tlie  intelligent 
wlministration  of  the  law  is  undoubted Ij-  safer  in  their  hands. 

As  regards  religious  opinion,  the  selection  of  unpaid  justices  of 
the  jKjace  is  necessarily  partial  The  number  of  magistrates  who 
do  not  belong  to  the  Anglican  churcli  is  very  tjuiall^the  propor- 
tion of  Anglican  clergy  very  large.  I  do  not  remember  an  instance 
of  a  dissenting  preacher  licing  made  a  justice  ;  and  there  is  a 
district  in  my  neighborhood  wliere  none  but  country  clergymen  arc 
justices. 

It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  a  parish  clergyman  should  not 
ftrmpathise  more  thoroughly  with  his  own  congregation  than  with 
the  attendants  upon  a  rival  preacher.  Moreover,  the  alliance 
between  the  miiiiBter  and  his  patronizing  squire  is  usually  very 
fctimate.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  great  personage*  of  the  locality; 
they  are  generally  very  keen  in  the  pursuit,  and  very  severe  in  the 
punishment,  of  poachers  —  and,  naturally,  often  imperceptibly  to 
themselves,  are  influenced  by  their  own  interests  and  their  own 
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proclivities.  Many  functiuiiB  are  coninciitted  to  them,  Buch  \ 
granting  licenges  to  public  lioiiscs,  appointment  of  the  clerb  < 
petty  sessions,  which  wnuhi  be  better  in  the  bands  of  anthoritii 
independent  of  local  ioHueiice.  It  would,  perhapi?,  appear,  on 
thorounfh  exaininatiun,  that  U7}j)<nd  ina;i;istrates  cost  on  tlie  %vlmli 
every  thing  considered,  more  than  do  the  j^aid  magistrates,  wh 
are  selected  by  tbc  superiar  authorities;  and  rnosf  assuredly  as 
body — being  lawyers  by  profession  ^  they  are  better  ad  minis 
tors  of  the  law. 

Tlie  |>aytnent  of  clerks  and  justices  by  fees,  instead  of  salary, 
an  abuse  whicli  requires  regnlatiou  :  iudeedj  the  eost  of  the  ndiui 
istration  of  justice,  and  of  pm*suing  and  convicting,  as  well  as 
puuisliing  eriudnuls  after  conviction,  tljough  closely  connected  with 
the  wliole  of  our  prison  system,  tieeds  great  reforms,  but  caum 
aere  be  properly  discussed. 

Transportation  to  remote  regions  was  formerly  deemed  im  ei 
and  effectual,  though  not  an  economical  means,  for  getting  rid 
th  e  w  orst  po  r  t  i  o  n  o f  o  a  r  er  i  m  i  n  a  1  |  )0  p  u  1  li  t  i  o  n .  I  n  li  i  s  '  ^  P  a  n  o  p  t  i  cob 
rei'sus  New  South  Wales,''  Bentbaui  has  exhibited  in  a  most  mM 
terly  argument,  and  supported  his  reasoning  by  Botany  Bay  sta- 
tistics, the  mischief  associated  with  this  particular  system  of  pim; 
ishment.  However  great  the  hardships  of  exile,  their  remoteTM 
and  uucertaiuty  luive  in  themselves  a  certain  attraction  even  foi 
the  criminal,  and  the  influences  of  hope  serve  to  counterbalau 
the  apprehensions  of  fear,  so  that,  as  a  deterrent  from  crime,  trai 
portation  is  singularly  inefficient.  Reformation  is  seldom 
result,  for  the  general  profligacy  of  tlie  convicts  and  the  inabili 
of  tlic  authorities  to  control  it,  are  evidenced  by  irresistible  fiusta. 
The  injureil  [varty  derives  no  benefit  from  tlie  labor  or  gains  of  1 
most  prosperous  of  the  hanislied*  The  cost  of  transport  and  malj 
tenance  is  enormous ;  tlie  amount  of  eufl'ering  and  pnnishmc 
uncontrolled  and  unascertainable,  is  accidental  and  uncertain.  In 
the  foundation  of  a  colonial  establishment  the  criminal  element 
is  deeply  and  widely  miscliievons ;  it  becomes  like  an  hereditary 
disease,  not  to  be  eradicated  for  generations.  As  the  British  colo- 
nies grew  strong,  they  absolutely  refused  to  allow  their  soil  to  ■ 
contaminated  by  the  ])estiferous  common  fsewage  of  the  moth©! 
country.  •  When  I  was  governor  of  IToug  Kong^  and  the  prison 
were  overflowing  with  criminals  of  tlie    west,  I  found 
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!ia|>ateible  to  obtain  from  other  governors  permission  to  transfer 
thfi?fijul  ])lague  to  their  guHrdianslnp. 

But  prison  discipline  miglit  be  turned  to  account  by  the  trans- 
portAtirm  of  the  better  claas  of  criminals  to  remote  colonies  —  not 
«E  H  punishment,  but  as  a  reward  —  not  to  be  the  curse  of  the  loeali- 
fles  to  which  tliey  ai'e  sent,  but  to  be  a  benefit  and  a  bles&ing. 
Selected  persons  might  be  educated  for  their  future  career  and  taught 
the  trade  most  wanted  in  new  communitiee.  Man}"  of  these  are 
reformed,  but  a-shamcd  to  show  themaelves  in  the  former  haunts, 
where  they  would  be  scorned  and  avoided  by  their  ancient  but 
honest  friends,  and  left  to  the  seductions  of  their  pi'ofessed  friends 
but  real  enemies  —  many  who  would  be  huppy  to  enter  upon  a  vir- 
tuOMS  career,  and  to  obtain  abroad  a  good  reputation,  instead  of  the 
evil  reputation  whicli  had  placed  them  under  the  social  ban  at  home* 
I  have  seen  accounts  of  men  who,  suceessful  at  the  antipodes,  had 
bie«sed  the  chastening  inistructious,  the  instructive  chasten ings, 
they  have  found  in  the  experience  of  a  jail.  The  very  men  %vho 
had  been  a  nuisance  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  birth  might  in 
ijes?'  fields  become  philanthrupists  and  benefactoi"s,  having  adopted 
a:iytlier  name  with  the  adoption  of  virtuous  habits.  The  richest 
and  most  health-giving  grapes  are  the  descendants  of  a  poisonous, 
villi  ancestry,  under  the  influence  of  auspieiuua  culture,  and  so 
may  the  child  of  crime  be  trained  to  the  mauhood  of  virtue. 

When  we  see  how  our  prisons  ai^  scattered  about,  how  differently 
Managed,  how  expensively  some,  how  imperfectly  others,  how  some 
have  ti»o  u'lany,  some  too  few^  othcei-s,  how  injudicious  the  drstri- 
Ijiitiun  of  labor,  how  many  instruments  of  production  turned  to 
Small  account,  how  little  the  various  aptitudes  of  the  j^risoners  are 
developed,  the  question  at  once  occurs— Have  we  not  too  many 
prisons?  Would  not  their  efficiency  he  increit^ed  if  tlieir  nun^ber 
were  diminished  t  Could  they  not  be  governed  more  economi- 
cally, both  as  regards  the  cost  of  the  inmates  and  the  ofticers  ? 
Would  it  not  be  well  that  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  should  have 
some  connection  with  the  locality  of  the  prisons  and  with  the 
habits  and  education  of  those  who  are  confined  within  them  ?  If, 
for  example,  hundreds  or  tlionsands  were  taught  to  make  clothes 
or  shoes,  might  they  not  serve  for  the  use  of  the  army,  the  navy, 
or  other  functionaries  provided  for  by  the  state?  In  Belgium  the 
tniops  are  uniformed  by  the  work  of  the  convicts.  In  every  de- 
partment of  production  the  larger  number  of  competitors  would 
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allow  tho  best  choiee  for  infitnietars:  the  meciianical  arts  as  ap- 
plied to  various  industrfes  —  the  sewing  maehine,  for  exHinpIo,  for 
boot  and  shoemHking,  would  give  to  ljil>or  its  Ingliest  value.  In 
distriL'ts  purelv  agrieultunil,  the  husband  man  might  be  turned  to 
tlie  best  aecotint.  In  niaiiufactunng  provinces,  the  spindle  and 
the  loom,  and  even  the  decorative  art&,  should  all  be  luade  eo-ap* 
erative  to  the  gi'ent  end  ^histnietioii,  improvement,  reformation  — 
Biiperordinate,  indeed,  to  pecnniary  profits,  though  these  have  I 
too  little  kept  in  view. 

As  the  model  of  a  prison,  Benthani's  panoptieon  has  scarcely 
been  improved.  The  very  name  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  what  a 
prison  ought  to  be.  Omnipresence  within  its  walls,  radiating  from 
a  central  point,  and  from  thence  every  arrangement  throngh  the 
various  rrulii  to  the  general  cireu inference  co-operate  to  the  ends 
proposed.  The  overseer  of  all  so  placed  as  to  be  overlooked  bj 
nobtniy.  The  panopticrm  was  happily  compared  to  aspiderg  web, 
in  the  centre  of  whit'h  the  spider  ocrupies  the  position  of  inspector- 
generuL  Bentham  pretlices  his  work  by  stating  that,  by  a  simple 
idea  of  architecture,  *^  morals  may  be  reformed,  health  preserved^ 
industry  invigorated,  public  burdens  lightened,  economy  seated, 
as  it  were,  upon  a  sack,  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  poor  laws  ii^ 
cnt,  but  untied."  ■ 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  enter  upon  all  the  details  which 
are  to  be  hmnd  in  Benttiain's  i)roject,  not  only  for  the  architeeturo 
of  the  buildings  and  the  govern nient  of  the  inmates,  but  the  best 
modes  of  warming,  watering,  ventilating,  and  providing  security 
against  escape.  Food,  elothing,  sanitary  regulations,  cmpluyment, 
instruction,  aruusement,  chnpei  and  infirmary  atrarigeuients  — 
nothing  seems  to  have  escaped  Benthanrs  al b pen etm ting,  all-dis- 
eeniing,  all-presiding  eye.  He  himself,  indeed,  was  an  intellectual 
pan  opt  i CO u. 

It  was  suggested  by  Bentham,  with  a  view  to  the  proper  disci- 
pline, that  in  the  panopticon  there  should  be  eight  divisions. 
Women:  1.  Daring  law  offenders;  2*  quiet  law  oifenders;  3. 
decent  females;  4.  dissolute  females.  Men:  5.  daring  uld 
offenders;  6.  quiet  old  offenders;  7.  thorough  bred  house-break- 
ers; 8,  miscellaneous.  The  building  for  1,000  prisonei-s  consisted 
of  six  stories.  The  bill  intended  to  legalize  the  establisluncnt 
consisted  of  sixty-six  sections,  which  provided  for  all  the  details  of 
management,  both  Jbr  the  personal  and  material,  and  was  intended 
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fo  apply  not  only  to  tlie  inetropulitaa,  but  to  all  the  prisons  of  the 
kintrdom.  The  site  of  a  prison  should  he  healtliy,  water  easily 
ii«'C"e-^i<jble,  not  within,  but  Tieni\  h  town.  Tluward's  recommeuda- 
tUM\^  are  in  these  partieiihii'i?  judiciously  adopted.  The  aparf,- 
tnentis  to  be  provided  are  eonvict  cells;  stnre  and  warehouses; 
inlinnary.  with  adjacent  yard;  separate  cells  for  jmniishment;  a 
chapel ;  a  ceinetery  ;  officers'  aptirtuaents.  The  officers  to  be  two 
visitors ;  one  governor;  one  chaplain ;  one  medical  man;  one  store- 
kee|>er ;  one  taskmnster ;  one  jailor,  and  an  adequate  number  of  tnm- 
keyft.  The  sahiry  of  tlie  governor  to  depend  in  part  always,  wholly 
if  possible,  on  the  profitji  of  prison  labor,  a  minimum  to  be  secured. 
The  mode  of  acconnt-keeping  is  prescribed,  both  as  regards  mate- 
riaU  and  monej-,  and  securities  provided  for  the  safcty  and  accu- 
TTicy  of  both.  Arrangements  are  made  for  the  employment  of 
prisoners  outside  the  walls*. 

The  hard  labor  bill  of  1778,  by  %vhich  the  act  16  George  III, 
s*.  43,  stands  repealed,  provides  arrangements  for  the  classification 
^f  labor,  the  rooet  laborious  and  the  less  laborious  employments  — 
liealtli,  age  and  sex  to  be  taken  into  consideration^  Of  the  hard- 
est and  most  servile  kind  it  proposes:  Treadmill;  capstan;  hemp- 
beating;  rag-chopping;  logwood^rasping;  timber*Bawing;  work- 
ing at  forgeia;  smelting.  Of  the  less  laborious;  Rope-making; 
sack-weaving;  yarn-spinning;  net-knitting.  For  the  lodgings: 
Males  invariably  separated  from  females  ;  every  one  a  separate  sleep- 
ing cell.  Employment  apart,  when  possible ;  if  two  work  together, 
the  room  of  suitable  diiucnftiuns.  No  two  persons  allowed  to- 
getlier, except  during  working  huurs  ;  nur  must  two  work  tttgether 
for  more  than  three  consecutive  days.  If  many  are  employed 
togetlier,  an  official  is  always  to  be  prGsent..  Instructions  in  case 
of  need  to  be  provided.  All  wijidows  to  be  six  feet  from  the  floor. 
Regulations  lor  diet,  times  for  meals,  holidays,  eta,  are  introduced* 
The  act  sets  forth  the  functions  of  the  different  officials;  fines  aJid 
punishments  tor  neglect;  arrangements  fi>r  religions  instruction; 
sanitary  regnlatious;  police  within  the  prison;  orders  as  to  sraiis- 
ticttl  returns.  Alost  of  these  enactineuts  are  now  in  force,  but 
very  imperfectly  carried  out.  The  last  legislation  on  the  subject 
of  prisons  is  the  act  Victoria^  18^5.* 


*As  lhi«  act  was  passed  under  the  tmmediate  influence  and  advice  of  Sir 
Walter  Crofton.  it  is  only  fair  that  he  should  be  allowefl  «  express  an  op'nion  as 
to  its  merits.     He  says  t 
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A  more  unwarrantable  breach  of  faith  than  that  of  which  the 
government  of  George  III  was  guilty  toward  Jeremy  Bentimm,  | 
in  tlie  case  of  the  panopticon,  is  not  recorded  in  oar  liistoricjil  1 
annals.     The  act  of  parliament  of  the  52  George  III,  144,  is  enti- 
tled "'an  act  far  the  crmtinemcnt  of  prieonei's  within  the  city  of 
London,  and  coiinty  of  Middlesex,  and  for  making  comj>enflation  1 

"I  consider  that  the  prisons  act  of  18<)5,  and  the  explanatory  home  office  circalAn 
of  the  9th  Decetnber,  186.1,  and  of  2:id  March,  18(3I>,  indicate  a  system  of  priaoa 
discipline  ivhicl*,  while  it  genres  the  piinishmi'nt  of  the  cnmmal,  is  at  llie  sum 
time  calctiliit^d  to  enlist  his  co-opi^ration  in  hi;*  own  finiendment. 

*"  The  distinction  drawn  in  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  prisons  act,  betwoeolii 
lahor  of  the  first  class  and  hani  labor  of  the  second  class,  pohits  out  the  pi 
sive  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  prisoner,  which  it  is  competent  for 
justice  to  institute,  and  thc*rehy  to  create  a  motive  power  to  exertion  and  indusi] 
on  his  part,  which  is  of  great  value. 

*'  In  several  of  the  large,  as  well  of  the  minor  jails,  the  introdaction  of  a  qnrteiii 
of  classification,  biised  upon  the  power  thus  obtained*  has  proved  a  strong  stimnlias 
to  Industry  and  good  conduct. 

**  With  r^ard  to  lal>or,  it  is  obvious  that  what  has  proved  profitable  in  large  jalta 
need  aot  necessarily  be  so  in  jails  which  have  comparatively  few  inmates. 

"  In  the  smaller  prisons,  con^l5it/*ntly  wkh  a  due  re^rd  to  discipline,  now  Inaittad 
on  by  Btatute,  it  will  be  more  difficult  to  make  any  bninch  of  trade  profitable. 
Mat-making  on  frames,  which  is  hard  labor  of  the  second  class,  appears  to  require 
less  instruction  than  other  trades.  I  have  generany  otieerved  that  in  small  jails 
one  of  the  discipline  oflScers  has  a  sufficient  knowledjje  of  this  trade  to  sti 
a  small  claa?,  and  thereby  save  the  expense  of  a  trade  instructor. 

**  In  some  of  the  large  jails,  which  carry  on  manufactures  on  an  extenstre 
hard  latior  of  the  first  class  is  thus  subdivide*! : 

**  1st  period.    Tread-mill  or  crank  —  power  uiilijsed. 

"  2d  period.     Weaving  matting  with  hcjivy  looms, 

**If  the  prii^onor  is  industrious,  he  is  ataoertnin  hour,  dep^^nding  on  his  condtJ 
transferred  to  hard  labor  of  the  second  class, ».  tf.,  mat  making  and  other  lr»d< 
In  the  smaller  jails  the  same  principle  is  carried  ont»  hut  there  is  of  course  not 
the  same  development  of  trade, 

**  In  both  cases  the  time  not  occupied  on  the  tread -mill  or  crank  <for,  by  statnl 
it  !a  only  Imperative  that  prisoners  sentenced  to  hfird  labor,  and  fit  to  undergo 
should  work  at  bard  labor,  ftrst  cla^,  for  eight  hourv^  daily  during  the  first 
months  of  their  sentences),  is  generally  employed  at  oakum  picking  by  task ;  f( 
instance,  if  a  prisoner  is  six  hours  on  the  trcud-mill,  lie  would  have  a  task 
oakam  to  pick  adequate  to  the  reraaininiz  four  houni*  labor  of  the  day. 

"  It  is  by  the  performance  of  this  daily  task  that  the  prisoner's  industry  in 
•arly  date  of  his  detention  ia  tesited  and  recorded,  and  his  promotion  to  a  big] 
class,  in  which  his  labor  would  be  less  severe  and  of  a  more  industrial  character' 
is  regtdated." 

My  own  observation  of  the  operation  of  the  act  leads  me  to  conclude 
is  unnecasaarily  bai^h  in  its  operations,  and  does  nut  give  to  productive 
a  sufficient  encouragement. 
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^Hto  Jeretny  Beiitham,  E^q.,  for  tlie  non-perforraance  of  an  agree- 
|V  meiit  bi*twoeri  the  said  Jorerny  Bentham  and  the  lordb  eommia- 
m  sionei-8  of  his  majesty's  treaj^^nry,  ruspectiiig  the  inisiti>dy  and 
I  tnaintenance  of  critninak."  It  was  the  obstinate,  inviiKiiblo  hatred 
I  which  the  king  bore  to  the  name,  and  his  detestation  of  the 
writings  of  the  prison  refonner,  that  insisted  ii]>on  the  non-per- 
f>rrnHtice  of  the  contract  signed  by  the  official  ministers,  and  cost 
the  nation  £23,000  for  compenBation  to  the  injnred  contractor.  It 
W)ii?  in  1794  that  the  arnuiitt^ineDt  far  tlie  erection  was  made  with 
the  treaty.  It  was  nineteen  years  afterward,  the  time  having  been 
passe<I  in  snbt^rfnges  and  wranglings,  representations,  remon- 
stratices  made  in  vain,  that  the  penalty  was  paid  oat  of  the  public 
purse.  It  would  not  \ye  easy  to  estimate  tlie  pecuniary  loss  whichj 
in  the  course  of  three  fourths  of  a  century,  hajs  been  sufiered  by 
the  non4ntroduction  of  the  projected  prison  improvementB.  That 
loss  ran  <mly  be  counted  by  scores  of  millions;  but  what  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  figures  are  the  statistics  of  irreparable  moral  injury, 
resulting  from  the  wrong-headedneas  of  a  single  man,  armed  with 
e  powers  of  a  "veio,  of  which  it  is  believed  this  is  almost  the  onlj 
ample  of  its  exercise  in  modem  times,"'*" 

III   weighing  the  guilt  and   appropriating  the  punishment  to 

immak,  these  considei'ations  ought  not  to  bo  lost  sight  of — the 

ihysical,  as  regards  the  state  of  the  body  ;  the  intellectual  that  of 

e  mind;  sind,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  the  knowledge   possessed 

by  the  otfendiug   party.     Every  shade   between   maximized  and 

minimized   guilt  presents    itself  for  consideration.     In   ca:=^es  of 


^Oa  more  thiiu  one  octiisioii  WilUani  Pill  said,  that  **  Bentham  had  heea 

Uy  treated  by  tlie  prorra.s!iTVirii>ii/'     Williutu  Wilb«rforc4^  had  origiutilly  heen 

\mmi  earnest  advocate  ui'  Bi-ntlmm'ft  proji'ct ;  hut  his  political   jmrtisitrisljip 

nftlly  lt*d  him  lo  desert  liijj  fnond  iiiid  the  pmject  of  thwi  friend.     Dtindiia  pat- 

liiau^d  the  ftehti^me^  and,  rtntiinj;;j  the  upposiliou  uf  iIk^  ring  unconquerable,  he 

Iroduced  the  bill  for  compeujiiiTioiK     BmUuiui  stjughl  an  inlerview  with  the 

fciop  of  RochesHir^  suppo^^ed  to  be  a  philaiiLhrupiiit,  but  received  thi*  gracious 

ply:  "The  bishop  of  lioche^tcr  <lcclin(.^  the  honor  rif  Mr,  BenUiaurs  visits." 

fflberfarce,  upon  this,  wrote  to  Bentham  expressing  his  vexation  at  the  bishop's 

iuct.     **  I  reaUy  thought  it  |  n>^hil)h'  that  be  miglit  liave  been  Huseeptihle  of  mum 

eliiig  for  tlie  public  good,  whmi  not  preoccupied  hy  private  intereat/'     Alas  1 

!  bij^lKip's  case  waj*  not.  the  only  one  wbosi*  "  private  hitere^t'*  did  *'  pre-0€eupy 

be  place  (»f  public  good."     It  is  scarcely  necciisury  to  add  tbul  Sir  Bnrnucl  Rom* 

Hy,  Joseph  Jekyll  and  other  peri*orui1  friends  of  B«nthau\  stood  by  him  tlirough 

ril  tmd  through  good  refmrt.    The  whole  history  is  an  instructive  example  of 

?  rerru p ting  influences  of  the  time* 
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undoubted  lunacy,  where  the  actor  is  not  responsible  for  tbe  act, 
no  other  punishment  is  thonjijlit  of  but  that  winch  is  necefiear)?  lor 
the  protection  of  society  against  the  aberrations  of  an  nneovernft- 
ble  and  unreasoning  violence;  and  there  are  cases,  where,  in  ft 
very  low  state  of  civilization,  there  is  absolutely  no  moral  sen«c, 
not  more  than  exists  in  the  wild  animal  which  destroys  its  prer  for 
Ibod,  in  which  the  law  has  no  action,  because  even  the  instinct  of 
property  is  non-existent. 

Insanity,  no  doubt,  in  its  various  manifestations,  requi 
severe  scrutiny  before  it  can  be  pleaded  in  alleviation  or  excnm 
for  crime*  Thei*e  are  forms  of  insanity  which  impel  and  justify 
crime  in  the  mind  of  the  criminal  — using  the  wurd  here  only 
as  associated  with  a  misdeed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Jona- 
than Marti n,  when  he  set  fire  to  the  York  minster,  thoroughl; 
believed  that  he  was  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  divine  coi 
mand.  He  gloried  in  what  he  had  done  —  argued  with  extraordt 
nary  sagacity  and  logic  on  the  reason  for  doing  so — told  his  accu- 
sers that  the  only  power  they  had  was  to  send  him  a  little  sooner 
to  heaven  to  receive  the  reward  for  having  discharged  what  he 
owned  was  a  painful  duty  ^ owned  his  purpose  was  to  murder  the 
bishop  of  Lincoln — justified  himself  by  the  example  of  Moses, 
who  slaughtered  the  Egyptians,  and  painted  a  picture  in  which  he 
represents  the  Deity  as  coming  out  of  a  cloud,  presenting  to  hiiii_ 
a  sword,  and  bidding  hJm  do  his  work,  and  fulfill  a  divine  cotoB 
mand.  He  said  he  had  resisted  the  peremptory  order  of  God; 
but  a  succession  of  visions,  eaeh  more  dreadful  than  that  wliirh 
had  preceded,  worked  up  his  courage  to  the  sticking-point.  He 
told  me  that  he  prayed,  even  to  agony,  and  at  last  placed  a  loaded 
pistol  on  the  table,  and  made  this  appeal  ro  the  Lord  ;  '*  Lord  God ! 
I  have  placed  a  loaded  pistol  on  the  table ;  if  Thy  will  be  other- 
wise, remove  the  pistol,  and  I  shall  then  know  I  was  deceived  by 
the  messenger."  He  informed  his  wife  of  his  purpose,  and  the 
miiTder  was  prevented.  Jonathan  was  sent  to  bedlam,  where  hM 
died.  V 

Bentham  points  out  emphatically  the  difficulties  of  pleasing 
everybody  in  questions  of  prison  discipline.  Some  foigetthat  the 
prisoner  is  to  be  punished  tVir  the  injuries  he  has  inflicted  on 
society ;  others  fail  to  remember  that  the  prisoner  is  a  sensitive 
being,  one  belonging  to  the  whole  brotherhood  of  man.     Some 
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lid  maximize  his  suffering — otliers  object  even  to  the  coercions 
'needful  for  the  maiatenance  of  order.  Bentham  has  well  dassified 
theondd  which  wi**e  legislation  and  proper  administration  should 
have  in  dew:  1,  Example,  for  the  determent  of  others.  2.  Pre- 
vention of  offences  within  the  prison.  3.  Preservation  of  de- 
cency. 4.  Prevention  of  undue  hardships.  5.  Preservation  of 
health.  6.  Security  against  tire.  7.  Safe  custody.  8.  Provision 
for  future  subsistence.  9.  Provision  for  future  good  behavior, 
1«X  Provision  for  religious  inBtructiou.  11.  Provision  for  intel- 
lectual instruction,  12.  Provision  for  comfort.  13,  Observance 
ofeconooiv.      14.  Maintenance  of  subivdination. 

PRISON    LABOR. 

General  principles,  founded  in  observations  on  human  character, 
mnst^  it  must  be  admitted,  be  the  basis  of  general  legishition  ;  but, 
in  the  application  of  that  general  principle,  tlie  peculiar  local  and 
personal  position  must  not  be  forgotten.  In  the  question  of  profit- 
able  pri&on  labor,  it  is  averred  generally  in  England  that  theques- 
tioti  uf  peenniary/^^ytt  has  been  made  too  prominent  an  object  in 
many  of  the  prisons  of  the  United  States;  while  An^erican  reform- 
ers have  insisted  on  the  neglect  with  which  money  considerations 
Jine  very  frequently  regarded  with  us.  And  even  allowing  that  in 
bodi  cases  the  judgments  may  be  soinewhat  hasty  and  erroneous, 
«s  objects  will  naturally  appear  different  when  seen  from  different 
points  uf  view,  certain  it  is  that  each  may  receive  benefit  from  the 
instructions  of  the  other,  and,  in  the  controversy,  advantages  will 
nesult  for  all. 

TRADES. 

In  selecting  employment  fur  prisoners,  their  special  aptitudes 
should    be   considered,  so  as   to   make   their   labor   most   profit- 
able; nor  ghould   their  disposition  for  a  particidar  trade  be  dis- 
^t^arded,  inasmuch  as  willingness  to  work  will  be  more  produc- 
tive than  unwillingness.     Some  trades  can  bc3  quite  as  beneficially 
carried   on  within   as  without   the  walls  of  a  prison  ;  there  are 
many  which  within  a  prison  cannot  at  all  be  exercised,     A  prison 
would  not  be  a  becoming  school  for  the  training  of  sailors,  though 
materials    for   making   soldiers    might,  perhaps,  be  found    tliere. 
There  wonld  be  among   them  busy  bees   and   idle  drones.     The 
contract  system  might  be  advantageously  introduced,  and  ccaavicts 
trained  to  labor  by  those  who  would  be  willing  to  purchase  the 
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fraits  of  that  labor.  Employment  in  the  more  agreeable  and 
more  profitable  trades  might  be  made  the  reward  of  good  conduel^  ' 
and  degradation  to  the  less  agreeable  and  less  profitable  trade  die 
punishment  for  misconduct.  As  to  the  quality  of  eknploymeiit| 
Bentham  suggests,  that,  saving  regard  to  health,  employmeot 
should  be  the  most  lucrative;  that  it  should  be  varied  and 
changed  at  least  once  a  day ;  that  among  employments  equally 
lucrative  the  sedentary  should  be  preferred.  The  distribution  of 
time  proposed  by  him  is  for  working  days: 

Meals,  two  in  a  day, li  houn. 

Sleep, ". 7i     " 

Air  and  exercise, 1       " 

Sedentary  work, 14       " 

Total, 24  houra. 

Sundays  and  holidays: 

Meals, 2  hours 

Sleep, 11  " 

Religious  services, 2  " 

Schooling,  singing,  etc., 9  " 

Total, 24    hours. 

EDUCATION. 

Provision  for  schools  is  a  matter  of  grave  importance,  and  in 
prisons,  as  indeed  everywhere,  a  central,  all  embracing  supervision 
is  of  paramount  importance.  The  hours  devoted  to  study  should 
be  so  exclusively  devoted,  and  emulation  should  be  encouraged,  as 
a  great  impulse  to  progress.  In  truth,  a  prison  is  a  cosmos  of 
itself,  where,  in  whatever  way  distorted  or  degraded,  all  the  social 
elements  will  be  found  to  exist ;  the  ruling  few  and  the  subject 
many  are  here  brought  together;  the  niHng  few  with  more 
despotic  powers,  the  subject  many  in  a  state  of  more  decided  sub- 
jection, than  can  be  found  without  the  prison  walls.  A  prison 
may  be  deemed  an  industrial  school  in  which  the  management 
deals  with  moral  instead  of  physical  diseases,  which  it  is  its  duty 
to  alleviate  and,  if  possible,  to  cure. 

WOBK. 

As  regards  the  control  to  be  exercised  by  those  who  manage  the 
labor  department,  it  is  desirable  to  associate  the  prisoners' interests 
with  their  duties.     The  question  whether  the  sale  of  labor  by  con- 
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act,  without  risks  as  to  tlie  results,  or  under  trust,  where  naturally 
he  profit^  may  l>e  greater,  but  the  risks  iriore,  would  liave  to  be 
etennined  by  IoltrI  circumstance,  aa  indeed  would  be  the  species  of 
labor  selected.  What  economy  has  to  provide  against  are  tho  sins 
of  peculation  and  of  negligenee.  Against  both  of  the^o  the  con- 
tract system  gives  the  greater  remedy.  The  objection  is  that 
u  profit  alone  is  looked  to  by  tlie  contractor,  he  will  be  indiflcreut 
to  Miiy  matter  beyond  his  pecnniary  gains.  With  the  refornmtion 
of  the  criminal,  except  as  subordinate  to  the  more  profitable  em- 
plopuent  of  the  criniiiml,  the  eoiitnictor  has  little  conceni,  and  it 
k  to  be  feared  that  to  the  labor  question,  as  directly  associated  with 
the  reformatory  question,  adequate  attention  lias  not  been  given, 

TREAD-MILL. 

Without  deciding  what  species  of  hard  labor  is  likely  to  be  most 
reformatory  or  productive  in  a  particular  prison,  it  may  be  averred 
tluit  of  all  instruments  in  use,  tlie  tread-mill  is  the  very  worst. 
Costly  in  construction,  wasteful  of  strengtli  and  ]aboi\  unjust  in 
its  action,  it  appears  to  maximize  misclnefs  and  minimize  benefits, 
flappily  the  tread-mill  is  excluded  from  all  the  prisons  in  Scotland. 
It  is  clung  to  with  strange  affection  by  jailors,  who  find  it  very 
Miaple  in  its  employment,  and  by  jn&tices  who  see  "the  terrors  of 
llic  law''  exemplified  m  its  indiscriminating  inflictions.  It  is  be- 
ievetl  that  its  use  will  not  much  longer  disgrace  our  system  of 
on  discipline. 

KESTrrUTTOJf. 

Among  wrongs  for  which  inadequate  redress  is  provided,  arc  those 
;ed  by  the  victims  of  crime.    The  restitution  of  tlie  value  (4"  the 
y  of  which  they  have  been  fraudulently  deprived  ought  to  be 
of  the  objects  of  penal  letrislutiun.    In  many  cases  the  mischief 
ay  be  partially,  in  some  wh<jllj,  redressed   by  money  payments 
realized  from  the  prison  labor  of  the  thief —  here  the  le^  Udwms 
imes  into  action  — but  in  injuries  done  to  pci'^on,  i,  <?.,  corporal 
uries  —  it  is  difficult  to  ap}>Iy  analogous  punishments.     In  cases 
garroting,  severe  bodily  (tastigation  has  been  found  a  practically 
till  auxiliary,  and,  as  in  eome  ancient  codes,  a  money  value  tir 
malty  might  be  attaclied  to  offences.     Tlits  f>l*tains,  too,  in  most 
the  laws  of  civilized  countries  wliere  the  infliction  of  fine  or 
imprisonment  is  made  optional  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate, 
iough  the  penalty  of  the  fine  or  the  imprisonment  must  fall  very 
[equally  on  those  of  different  ranks  of  life. 
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SOLITUDE   AND   80CLETT, 

Absolute^  nnbroken  and  perpetual  solitude  Mr.  Howard  declaia  ' 
to  be  *'more  tlian  humtiii  nature  can  bear  withotit  the  hazard  of 
distract  ion  or  dospain'"'     It  soun  ceases  to  be  uperativc,  bringing 
about  "  a  sullen  melancholy  or  gloomy  despondency/-     It  may  be  j 
eifeetive  wheu  eui|*loyod  for  a  few  days.     If  solitude  l>e  a  pro|jef 
punishment  for  ill-doing,  society  should  be  made  a  recompense  for  i 
well-doino:.     And  it  may  not  only  be  made  a  recompense  for  well- 
doing,  but  an  instrument  for  producing  reformat lou.     The  influ- 
ence of  a  reformed  criminal  upon  an  uu reformed  ma}*  often  be  I 
greater  than   that  of  any  other  influence.     The  influence  of  the! 
prison   fimctionaries,   and   of  the  chaplain   especially,   may  bel 
deemed  purchased  and  venal  service.     *'  They  are  paid  for  it "  ifli 
the  all-sufficient  answer  for  a  criminal  who  is  deaf  to  their  conn 
sels*     The  influence  of  the  benevolent  visitor  is  accidental,  and  foi 
the  most  part  transitory 

DETECTION    AND   DECREASE   OF    CRIME. 

The   maxim   that   **  rfe  non  apparenfibii^  et  non  exiiteniil 
mdem  eU  ratio^^  is  to  a  great  extent  applicable  to  the  existence  of 
undetected  or  unknown  crimes  and  criminals.     To  penetrate  the 
haunts    and   nests  and    nurseries  of  vic^e,  to  discover   the  oricri^^ 
and»  if  poj^t^ible,  to  destroy  or  to  mitigate  misclnef  in  its  birth  an^| 
breeding  places,  especially  in  great  cities,  is  one  of  the  prominent 
but   most  difficult  duties  of  the  pliilantbropist.     On   the  whole, 
the  statis?tics  of  crime  in  England  are  evidence  that  the  legi:^lation 
of  parliament  and  the  action  of  the  magistrates  have  been  favora- 
ble.    From  1848  to  1854,  the  maximum  of  persons  committed  fg 
trial  was  30,349  (in   1848);  the  miniruum,  21,8ia  (in  1850);  tt 
average  of  the  seven  years,  2T,83S.     From  1855  to  1861,  the  ma 
iumm  was  25,972  (in  1855);  the  minimum,  15,999  (in  1860);  the" 
average,  19,219.     From  1862  to  1867,  the  maximum  was  20,81^ 
(in  1863);  the  minimum,  18,849  (in  1866);  the  average,  19,63i| 
Considering  the  great  increase  of  population  in   the  last  twenty 
years,  tlie-^  figures  are  encouraging. 

Modern  science  has  provided  many  new  appliances,  in  aid  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  for  the  discovery  of  criminals  and  the 
suppression  of  crime.     The  facilities  given  by  the  electric   teliH 
graph  for  the  rapid  communicaljon  of  information  have  placed  iJB 
the  hands  of  the  authorities  an  instrument  of  great  value,     Far- 
reU,  the  murderer,  was  arrested  by  a  message  through  the  ek 
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without  whose  assietance  he  would  probably  have  escaped. 

6  photographic  art  has  lately  been  ximd  for  the  portraiture  of  a 
■gc*  proportion  of  habitual  aud  profL'i?:<iooHl  cniniuals,  and  for 
enal>ling  the  magistrate  to  trace  their  previous  history  in  the  vari- 
003  prisons  through  which  they  may  have  passed.  The  Uxbridge 
seven-fold  assassin  wa§  iden titled  by  a  portrait  taken  in  a  prison, 
from  wdiitdi  he  had  been  released  just  betbre  the  eoniniis&ion  of 
the  murders.  The  physiognomies  of  criminals,  especially  those 
of  the  most  decided  and  dangerous  character,  have  often  so 
marked  a  resenjblauee  us  to  be  worthy  of  the  notice,  not  only  of 
tlje  speculative  phrenologist,  but  of  the  practical  philosopher. 

OOKFEfiKKOES    OF   PRISON    OFFICEKS. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  our 
jiidges,  that  conferences  between  the  prison  governors  would  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  prison  refi^rm.  They  might,  with  superior 
pmerieal  knowledge,  discuss  all  questions,  compare  notes,  ]>ropose 
scliemes  for  tiie  nimoval  of  abuses  j«nd  the  introduction  of 
improvements,  and  bring  into  something  like  harmony  ibe  differ- 
ing aud  ollen  discordant  elements  now  in  operation.  Such  a  par- 
liament would  be  a  valuable  school,  both  for  ti  K'gislator  aud 
the  magistrate, 

DEUKKENNE88. 

There  are  many  opinions,  vi^ry  varions  and  contradictory,  as  to 
e  influence  of  tlie  muldtiidinous  associations  for  interfering  with 
16  sale  of  spirituous  liquors,  but  there  are  not  two  opinions  as  to 
le  fearful   mischiefs   which   result   from   the  "  cnrse  of  drunken- 
lu  Great  Britain,  if  matters  in  this  particular  are  not  much 
nded,  they  are  at  all  events  not  growing  wi>rse.     Among  the 
re  opulent  classes,  the  vice  has  undoubtedly  diminished  ;  and  it 
TOay  l>e  probably  shown  tlrat  this  is  also  the  case  among  the  leas 
opident,  notwithstanding  the  general  rise  of  wages. 
That  the  law  should,  in  some  way,  deal  with  drunkenness  as  the 

iirent  of  crime  and  misery,  as  most  cosrly  to  the  cornm unity  at 
3i^e^  and  most  ruinous  to  its  special  victims  and  their  families, 
jeda  Bcar(*ely  to  be  argued;  but  bow  far  the  coercive  powei's  of 
gislation  can  be  safely,  wisely  and  IjDneficially  applied,  is  a  prob- 
m  yet  to  be  solved,  whose  di  Hi  col  tics  are  increased  by  the  fuct 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  ca|vital,  and  of  individuals,  dii-cctly 
and  indirectly  concerned  in  the  production  and  sale  of  spirituous 
liquors. 
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In  conclusion,  it  need  scarcely  be  repeated  that  reliable  prim 
statistics  are  of  the  highest  value,  and  that  the  best  materials  fiir 
wise  legislation  are  the  facts  which  authorize  and  compel  the  iDta>- 
ferenco  of  the  laws.  But  statistics  ought  to  be  complete,  not  to  mj 
exhaustive,  and,  above  all,  trustworthy..  If  they  are  to  bemado 
usefully  practical,  and  to  serve  the  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
questions  to  which  they  are  to  provide  answers  should  be  identical, 
and  such  as  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.  For  this  purpose, 
a  common  system  of  accountancy  should  be  provided  in  all  prisoiiB 
and  proper  models  provided.  The  manner  of  book-keeping  variei 
so  much  in  different  localities,  that  it  is  frequently  impossible  t( 
draw  correct  conclusions  from  the  data  furnished.  Every  thing  ii 
the  shape  of  expenditures  and  receipts  should  be  arranged  undo 
defined  heads :  the  cost  of  the  staff,  ^.  6.,  the  officers  of  the  estat 
lishment,  should  be  separated  from  that  of  the  prisoners :  the  prisoi 
labor  account  should  not  be  blended  with  that  of  general  chaises 
and  not  only  should  the  profits  of  different  classes  be  recorded,  bal 
as  far  as  may  be,  the  reformatory  influences  of  the  various  punisl 
ments,  rewards  and  employments. 
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?IL  Tkbmb  of  Skntbkob  :    1%  Greater  Equality  for  the  Sa/ms  or 
Similar  Offences  Desirable^  and  if  so^  lu/w  to  he  Secured? 

Br  Hon.  Robibt  Pitman,  Mamachvsktts. 

looncor  with  the  committee  of  arrangements  in  their  declara- 
tion that  "the  proper  duration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation  of 
the  laws  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
erimiDal  jurisprudence/' 

The  question  above  propounded  does  not  belong  to  the  category 
of  yea  and  nay  questions.  If  it  were  so  considered,  I  should  hesi- 
tate between  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  answer.  Clear  I  am,  at 
any  rate,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  discretion  of  judges  should  not 
be  confined  by  law  within  narrower  limits ;  but  1  am  equally  clear 
that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  exercise  that  discretion  upon 
hotter  consideration,  and  upon  broader  principles,  and  with  approx- 
imative uniformity  in  results. 

Apparent  inequaUty  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  eiibatantial 
inequality.  A  level  scale  of  sentences  would  sometimes  work  cruel 
injustice ;  and  before  the  public  have  a  right  to  complain  of  any 
sentence,  either  for  its  lenity  or  severity,  they  should  be  in  posses- 
rion  of  all  the  elements  of  judgment  which  the  magistrate  had. 
Some  of  these  modifying  circumstances  we  shall  hereafter  consider ; 
tut,  on  the  other  hand,  the  inequality  which  results  from  variant 
theories  of  punishment,  from  a  careless  or  mistaken  view  of  facts, 
^rom  the  excitement  of  the  public  mind,  from  the  mood  of  the 
^onr,  from  natural  differences  of  temperament,  from  undue  yield- 
ing to  pressure,  is  unjust  and  mischievous.  And  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  injustice  to  the  state  as  well  as  to  the  prisoner  is 
possible,  and  that,  in  some  cases,  a  too  indulgent  sentence  may,  in 
the  higher  sense,  and  to  the  eye  of  wisdom,  be  an  injustice  to  the 
convict  himself.  While,  therefore,  we  should  give  free  scope  to 
those  apparent  inequalities  which  promote  real  equities,  and  follow 
the  line  of  true  policies,  we  must  ever  seek  to  diminish  those  which 
arise  from  the  errors,  perturbations,  infirmities  and  idiosyncracies 
of  the  individual  magistrate. 

At  the  basis  of  all  questions  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  to 
be  adraini8tere<}  to  individual  offenders  lies  the  settlement  of  the 
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philosophy  of  legal  punishment  itself-     What  objects  may  societ 
righttully  propose  to  itself  in  the  administration  of  criminal  sei 
tences?     And,  at  the  outset,  we  remark  that  human  govemmei 
has  nothing  to  do  with  admiiiifitoring  what  may  be  called  retrib 
tive  justice.     To  repay  the  often der  is  not  within  the  scope  of  1*^ 
**  All  punishment,"  savs  Sir  Janie&  Mackintosh, '^Hs  a  defensive 
act.''     While^  therefore,  no  offender  ehouhi  receive  more  than  h* 
deserves,  which  would  shock  the  natural  sentiment  of  justice,  jet 
we  should  not  seek  to  meet  out  tlie  full  measure  of  one's  deserts. 
The  minimum  punishment  compatible  with  the  truest  good  of  the 
criminal  and  the  beat  interesta  of  society  is  the  rule,  at  leaet 
human  administration. 

Punishment  opt^rates  legitimately  in  three  ways: 

Fii*st.  By  removiTig  out  of  the  way  a  noxious  actor,  and 
temporarily  relieving  society. 

Second.  By  jiromoting  the  ]>ermanent  i*eformation  of  the  criminSI 

Third,  By  its  deterrent  power  over  others. 

These  are  to  be  kept  in  mind  as  the  only  dii'ect  objects  of  pun 
isbmeut 

But  here,  also,  we  must  notice  a  principle  of  limitation  which  ij 
to  be  equally  observed.    Although  nnin  may  not  assume  to  measu 
out  justice  to  the  ofiender,  in  its  absolute  meaning  and  to  its  fullest 
extent,  yet  he  nnist  be  careful  not  to  exceed  tluit  measure.     In  the 
interest  of  sujipused  policy,  he  must  not  overstep  it.    We  all  remem- 
ber the  traditional  answer  of  the  English  judge  to  the  horse-thiel 
who  cnmplnined  that  it  was  hard  that  he  should  i^ufler  death  for 
comparatively  filight  an  offence  :  '"  You  are  not  to  be  hung  lor  stei 
ing  a  horse,  but  tiiat  horses  may  not  be  stolen."     But,  to  say  not 
ing  of  the  proved  inetiicacy  of  savage  laws,  the  enlightened  ]>ubli< 
conscience  would  now  agree  tliat  such  i>uni8bment  was,  in  itsel; 
nnjust,  because  *' disproportioned  to  the  degree  of  depravity  ind 
catcd  and  the  mischief  {jroduccd/'     And  here  again,  to  quote  8i 
James  Mackintosh,  *'  tlie  bounchiry   of  ex]>edient  severity   is   the 
power  of  comnjauding  the  concurrence  of  general  feeling," 

The  three  ends  sought  by  punishment,  which   may  be  briefl; 
summed  up  m  removal,  reformation,  and  deterrence,  are  unit 
to  some  extetjt,  in  almost  every  sentence.     But  tliey  blend  in  ver 
varying  proportions,  botli  according  to  tlie  crime  and  the  criminal 
Thus,  in  the  wide  department  of  crime,  embracing  oflenoes  boi 
against  physical  health  and  comtbrt,  and  against  the  moral  sem 
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to  which  the  general  name  of  naisance  is  given,  the  first  object  — 
the  removal — is  mainly  sought.     In  the  punishment  of  juvenile 
offenders,  the  second  object — that' of  reformation  —  predominates; 
while,  in  the  treatment  of  offences  against  public  policy,  where  the 
pecaniary  temptation  to  transgress  is  constant  and  strong,  the  main 
object  is  the  deterrence  of  others.     The  predominance  of  one  or 
tbe  other  of  these  objects  has  much  to  do  with  the  length  of  sen 
teDoe.     Where  the  main  end  is  immediate  protection  by  the  remo* 
val  of  the  offender,  the  inquiry,  of  couree,  must  be  as  to  the  degree 
of  persistence  of  the  nuisance,  or  of  the  tendency  existing  to  repe- 
tition of  the  offence.     Is  the  act  the  expression  of  a  settled  policy, 
purpose  or  habit?    If  so,  society  demands  the  longest  period  of 
immanity  from  the  depredator  upon  its  peace.     Is  the  transgression 
a  casual  one,  or  are  there  visible  hopeful  tendencies  to  reforination  ? 
Then   charity   asks,   and  society  may  safely  concede,  a  lenient 
sentence.     But,  where  the  punishment  is  avowedly  reformatory, 
if  the  crime  has  assumed  the  form  of  a  habit,  or  results  from 
recognized  vicious  propensities,  the  term  of  sentence  should  not,  in 
general,  be  a  brief  one.     A  mistake  here  is  fatal  alike  to  the  best 
interests  of  society  and  of  the  convict  himself.     A  period,  not  too 
long  to  be  depressing,  and  yet  long  enough  to  insure  the  thorough 
trial  of  all  agencies  of  reformation,  is  desirable.  Only,  here,  as  society 
sentences  without  reference  to  the  magnitude  of  the  guilt,  but  with 
reference  to  results  to  be  obtained,  the  punishment  itself  should  be 
o(  a  lighter  character,  and  the  discipline  should  be  more  carefully 
paternal.     Our  juvenile  reformatories  are  correctly  based  on  this 
theory,  whatever  may  be  their  practice.     They  are  styled  "  schools." 
And  if  the  restraint  is  simply  what  is  needed  for  moral  discipline, 
«^nd  the  condition  of  things  is  made  as  cheerful  as  is  compatible 
Xvith  this,  justice  does  not  forbid  long  terms  of  commitment  for,  or, 
'fco  speak  more  accurately,  on  occasion  of^  trivial  offences.     In  many 
^uch  cases,  the  wise  magistrate  will  look  carefully  to  see  if  the 
specific  crime  is  merely  a  symptom  of  general  moral  disease ;  and 
upon  his  decision  of  this  question  must  depend  its  treatment. 

A  good  deal  of  newspaper  criticism,  and  even  some  legislative 
discussion,  ensued  lately  ui)on  the  sentence  of  a  young  boy  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, by  one  of  the  most  considerate  and  conscientious  crimi- 
nal magistrates  in  the  commonwealth.  The  boy  was  convicted  for 
stealing  a  newspaper  or  two  from  the  door-steps,  and  sentenced  to 
a  reformatory  during  minority.  That  was  all  the  newspapers  knew 
13 
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abuat  tlie  t^ase.     Of  the  particnlar  fiiets  we  ourselves  know  n 
ing ;  and  our  purpose  is  not,  therefore,  to  vindicate  the  ma^istr 
but  to  illu&trate  our  point.     If  this  sentence  is  to  be  considered 
the  light  merely  of  a  ptmishment  for  the  offence  charged,  it  is, 
coui'se,  so  vastly  disproportioned  to  the  offence,  as  to  awaken 
once  a  feeling  of  condemn  at itui.     But  what  if  this  offence  was 
a  single  one  of  a  series ;  what  if  police  admonition,  and  even  t 
porary  detention  in  the  lock-up,  had  heretofore  proved  ineffecti 
what  if  the  boy  was  an  habitual  truant,  or,  what  is  worse,  one 
that  class  whose  only  school  was  that  of  the  street ;  whose  onT 
lessons  were  those  of  vice,  and  whose  only  companions  were  cri 
nals;   and  the  boy  himself  without  the  blessing  of  parents, 
worse,  witli  the  curse  of  drunken  ones  ?     In  such  case,  the  sent 
would  be  at  unce  wise  and  merciful.     Massachusetts,  indeed.  Hi 
requires  all  commitments  to  her  state  refurmatories  for  juvenili 
to  be  during  minority.     The  common  wealth  assumes,  in  the  spfl 
of  a   parent,   the   guardianship  of  these   neglected  ones,  vflim 
natural  guardians  have  been  found  unfit  for  the  task.     It  does  i 
retain  for  punishment,  but  for  reformation  ;  and,  in  point  of  ft 
by  indentnres  to  tratle,  or  by  conditional  discharges,  it  reduces 
average  term  of  detention  to  the  term  of  less  than  tliree  yeara. 
In  the  puniihinent  of  tliose  offenders  and  of  those  offen 
whicli  belong  to  the  third  class,  where  (htertence  is  the  main  obj 
to  be  sought,  or  rather  the  main  end  we  can  reasonably  hope 
attain,  much    care   is  requisite — ^  still  observing   the  rule  w*h 
applies  to  all   punishment  proper  —  not  to  excite  Bympathy 
exceeding  tlie  measure  of  pimisliment  in   any  case  which   '* 
majority  of  good   men    in  a  community  feel   to   be  fit  for 
offence."     The  humane  njagistrate  will  be  glad  to  reduce  pun 
ment  still   further  to  the  minin-ium,  which  will  suffice  not  om 
to  deter  the  particular  convict  from  the  repetition  of  the  offeiij 
but  wliich,  80  far  as  such  motives  are  operative  and  effectual^ 
eutlice  to  deter  others  who  are  tempted  in  like  nnxnner  to  off« 
And  here  let  us  observe  that  the  more  certainly  conviction  ia  mj 
to  follow  crime,  and  the  more  inflexible  punishment  is  the  result 
conviction,  and  the  more  resolutely  the  full  measure  of  the  imp 
punishment  is  insisted  upon,  the  lighter  may  be  the  sentence, 
certain  imprisonment  for  two  years  is  a  greater  deterrent  of  ci 
than  one  chance  in  four  of  a  life  sentence.  Indeed,  as  to  the  latt< 
was  ascertained  by  a  careful  calculation  made  some  years  ago, 
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in  the  state  prison  in  Massachusetts,  during  a  term  of  tliirty  years, 
**  forty-six  per  cent  have  been  pardoni^d ;  and  the  average  time 
served  was  bnt  six  years  and  three  months;"  and  warden 
adds:  "I  have  never  received  a  man  into  this  institution 


on  a  life  sentence,  who  did  not  say  he  preferred  it  to  one  for  ten 
years.*'     It  is  apparent,  thereibre,  that  in  this  class  of  cases  the 
tendency  of  legislation  should  be  toward  flexibility  of  sentence. 
The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  now  prescribe,  as  an  absolute  i)en- 
&lty,  life  imprisonment  for  five  ofilences,  namely,  murder  in  the 
Becond  d^ree,  rape,  arson,  aggravated  robbery  and  aggravated 
"burglary.     Let  us  test  the  equity  of  this  enactment.     Take  the 
crime  of  arson,  for  instance.     As  defined  by  statute,  it  may  consist 
mereh'  of  burning  a  store,  "being,  with  the  property  therein,  of 
the  value  of  one  thousand  dollars,"  in  the  night  time.     Is  it  just 
to  establish  for  this  the  same  punishment  as  for  setting  fire  to  a 
house  filled  with  human  beings  ?    To  ask,  is  to  answer  the  question. 
To  return  from  this  particular  digression :  We  may  establish  it 
as  a  principle,  that  whatever  promotes  the  detection  of  crime — 
whatever  takes  away  the  chances  of  capricious  acquittal  —  what- 
ever removes  the  technicalities  which  defeat  justice  —  whatever 
strengthens  the  executive  against  ill-advised  clemency,  contributes 
to  make  lenient  sentences  possible.     The  necessary  law  of  admin- 
istration must  be  the  quantum  of  punishment,  which,  other  things 
being  equal,  is  to  be  inversely  as  the  certainty. 

Having  thus  briefly  considered  the  rationale  of  punishment,  and 
glanced  at  the  equitable  inequalities  of  sentences,  we  now  come  to 
consider  the  inequitable  ones.  That  different  personp  should  re- 
ceive diflerent  punishments  for  the  same  statute  oflence  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  both  just  and  politic.  But  that  the  same  person,  for 
the  identical  oftence,  should  suffer  greatly  disproportionate  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  accident  of  one  or  another  judge  of  the 
same  court  sentencing  him,  is  a  grave  public  evil.  The  section 
relating  to  this  subject,  in  the  "principles"  before  cited  from  the 
committee's  programme,  contains  several  instances  of  such  ine- 
qualities. It  is  possible  that  an  observer  may  greatly  err  from 
lack  of  full  knowledge  as  to  the  equity  of  a  sentence  in  any  partic- 
ular case ;  but  the  observation  and  experience  of  an  intelligent 
overseer  of  a  place  of  punishment  for  a  long  series  of  yeai-s  as  to 
Btich  inequalities,  cannot  be  easily  set  aside,  or  fail  to  be  correct 
in  its  average  conclusions.    And  the  reports  of  such  officers  are 
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tuU  of  eomplaints  of  this  eviL  Nor  do  criininHls  and  their  cod 
fiel  fail  to  recognize,  and  to  attempt  to  profit  by,  this  weUunde^^ 
60od  diflference  of  estimate  of  punishment  by  different  magistrates^ 
Indeed,  with  the  varying  theories,  the  different  tetnperaments^  th 
different  po Wei's  of  observation,  the  divei-se  training  and  experSfi 
ences,  and  the  different  degrees  of  tractability  and  of  tirmness  \m^ 
our  several  judges,  such  inequalities  must  arise. 

And  the  practical  question  to  be  contsidered  is^  how  to  reduo^M 
these  inequalities  to  their  minimum.  ^| 

And  here,  fir:?t,  of  proposed  remedies  which  we  reject. 

We  have  already  shown  that  the  law  cannot  properly  prescribes 
a  uniform  sentence  for  the  same  legal  offence,  if  regard  be  had  tc:^ 
the  olgects  of  punishment;  and  uniform  sentences  would  bo  mani  — 
festly  as  nnjiist  as  they  are  impolitic.     Not  only  do  criminal  act 
coming  under  a  single  legal  appellation,  often  differ  widely  in  thei^ 
actual  degree  of  guilt,  but  many  conditions  uf  the  actor  are  essen 
tial  modifiers  of  guilt.     Thus  the  age,  the  intelligence,  the  degrees" 
of  temptation^  the  suddenness  or  deliberation,  the  drunkenness  Qg_ 
other  abnormal  excitement  of  the  criminal,  demand  consideratioiijH 
Some  of  these  considerations  have  a  double  aspect  when  carefully^ 
noticed,  which  it  is  curious  to  observe.     Take  the  ctise  of  a  delib^ 
eratc  assault  b>'  a  man  of  wealth,  culture  and  position,  upon  somd| 
one  whose  language  has  offended  him.     Tried  by  his  deserts,  liow 
severe  should  be  the  measure  of  his  punishment,  compared  witl 
that  awarded  to  an  ignumnt  foreigner  fur  a  like  assault.     That 
mere  fine,  in  tlie  foniiercase,  would,  without  contrition  or  apologyj 
be  a  mockery  of  justice,  is  evident;  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  the" 
shortest  term  of  actual  imprisoumeut  to  such  a  man  would  be  prac^ 
tically  a  severer  sentence  in  its  physical,  and,  above  all,  its  mental 
suflering,  than  a  term  of  six  monlhs  to  some  men.     We  must  then 
endure  the  present  evils  rather  than    reduce  judicial  discretion 
wnthin  narrower  limits. 

Nor  can  we  favor  an  experiment  tried,  we  believe,  to  some  extenl^a 
in  some  states,  of  having  tl»e  duration  of  ]vuriishment  fixed  by  the 
jury  instead  of  tiie  Judge.  By  the  the*jry  of  our  tjommon-law\ 
the  peculiar  province  of  the  jury  is  the  decision  of  disputed  mat- 
ters of  fact,  and  the  selection  and  composition  of  the  jury  is  with 
special  reference  to  the  performanco  of  this  single  function.  The 
trainiiig  and  experience  of  the  average  of  jurymen  may  admirably 
qualify  them  tu  pass  a  correct  estiuiatc  upon  human  conduct  and 
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ires,  tlie  veracity  of  witnesses  and  the  probabilities  of  testi* 

ly,  and  yet  leave  them  unfitted  for  the  more  delicate  task  of 

isting  penalties.     The  proposed  plan  would  also  endanger  the 

3grity  of  juries.     Influences  which  could  not  be  brought  to  bear 

3n  them  with  any  hope  of  success,  where  the  evidence  was  clear 

d  convincing,  to  aflfect  their  verdict  upon  the  simple  issue  of 

lilty  or  not  guilty,  might  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  successful,  if  the 

iry  had  the  power  to  settle,  by  their  arbitrary  discretion,  the 

nnishmcnt  to  be  awarded.     The  division  of  responsibility  too, 

fhich  would  ensue  from  the  secrecy  of  their  deliberations,  and  the 

AG^r^ation  of  their  judgments  in  a  single  result  would,  it  is  feared, 

greatly  diminish  any  individual  responsibility.     Another  danger 

would  be  that  of  compromise  verdicts,  the  honest  doubts  of  jurors 

traded  off  for  mitigation  of  sentence. 

And,  finally,  when  we  consider  the  caprices  which  affect  juries 

where  feeling  is  involved,  and  the  shifting  nature  of  the  body  itself, 

it  is  apparent  that  the  inequalities  now  complained  of  would  be 

multiplied  instead  of  diminished.     Kejecting  these  plans,  therefore, 

Mre  now  come  to  consider  whether  any  practical  remedies  can  be 

found ;  or,  to  state  the  problem  more  exactly,  it  is  to  find  what 

^[^easures  will  diminish  the  existing  inequalities. 

And  in  this,  as  in  all  other  reforms,  the  first  step  is  information. 
^'Ve  must  accurately  guage  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evil  to  be 
alleviated.     As  is  well  said  in  reference  to  another  subject,  "  the 
lK)cal  and  the  special  are  here  to  little  purpose;  it  is  the  general 
^inlj  that  has  value;  that  is,  returns  so  numerous  and  drawn  from 
^o  wide  a  field  as  to  give  real  significance  "  to  the  facts  themselves. 
Tlhat  18,  the  public  must  be  apprized  that  there  is  not  only  an 
"^KK^asional  and  exceptional  variation  in  the  standard  punishment 
^f  similar  offences  under  similar  circumstances,  but  that  such 
inequality  is   a   constantly   recurring  phenomenon.      But   it   is 
evident  that  the  survey  of  cases  must  not  only  be  general,  but  it 
must  be  intelligent.     To  report  merely  the  superficial  facts  would 
sometimes  be  misleading.     The  observer  must  be  competent  from 
mental  characteristics  and  irom  training  to  distinguish  between 
what  we  have  called  apparent  and  real  inequalities.     In  this  mat- 
ter, as  in  so  many  others,  the  establishment  in  each  state  of  an 
intelligent  and  independent  board  of  inspectors  of  prisons,  with  a 
secretary  for  an  executive  oflScer,  of  the  best  available  ability, 
would  be  found  of  the  greatest  advantage.     The  careful  observa- 
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tions  and  concli 


[if  sneli  a  board 


Uifiions  or  such  a  board  would  arrest  the  pnbi 
attention  and  command  the  public  confidence,  A  candid  < 
ure  of  the  evil  would  in  itself  do  mnch  to  diminish  it  by  caHiii|? 
the  attention  of  the  judges  themselves  to  the  inquiry  whether 
tbeir  general  tenrlencies  were  to  undue  lenity  or  Be  verity.  This 
p^ork  of  exploration  is  evidently  of  pritno  necessity. 

Wise  and  able  discussion  of  the  difl'ereut  theories  of  criminal 
punishment,  and  of  the  objects  to  be  attained,  will  al^o  tend  to 
produce  in  time  a  more  consistent  and  harmonious  administration 
of  it  on  the  part  of  magistrates.  When  certain  general  principles 
are  estublij>hed,  there  ^vill  still  be  room  for  variation  in  the  appli- 
cation of  those  principles  to  existing  facts;  but  a  tendency  toward 
nnitbrraity  will  have  been  produced.  M 

Another  obvious  method  of  retbrui  will  be  the  observance  cP 
more  care,  and  the  bestowraent  of  more  tliought,  in  the  matter 
of  individual  sentences.  In  some  courts,  especially  those  of  infe- 
rior jurisdiction,  the  spectacle  is  often  exliibitcd  of  hurried  and 
apparently  careless  infliction  of  sentences.  Even  where  such  seu 
tences,  upon  the  general  scale  of  criminal  punishments,  rank  as 
among  tlie  li(rhter,  the  weight  of  them  upon  the  individual  otTender 
may  be  of  great  severity.  Kor  is  there  less  danger  of  undue  lenity. 
A  month- s  imprisonment  of  a  minor  for  larceny,  or  a  hitherto  vir- 
tuous female,  may  crusli  the  better  aspirations  of  the  offenders,  and 
place  them  for  life  in  the  ranks  of  the  crimiual  classes;  while,  for 
one  who  luis  already  eritered  upon  a  career  of  profligacy,  such  a 
sentence  wouhl  aflTurd  but  sligbt  protection  to  society,  and  have 
trifling  deterrent  influence  upuu  the  offen<ler.  And  upon  the  public, 
and  even  upon  the  eriniirial  hintsclt^  the  spectacle  of  an  inconsideraU 
infliction  ui  punishment  is  injurious.  The  moral  inipressivenesa 
tif  punishment  depends  greatly  on  its  being  administered  with 
thtnigliiful  justice.  To  give  opportunity  for  deliberation,  such 
time  should  be  fixed  for  determining  all  sentences  of  imprisonment 
as  may  alTurd  the  prosecuting  othcer  or  the  friends  of  tlie  prisoner 
ample  time  to  lay  iJl  the  facts  before  the  court.  Especially  should 
there  V>e  some  provision  whereby  the  government  should  be  repre- 
sented before  the  lower  courts,  as  they  generally  are  not  now,  by  ei 
responsible  public  ofiicer,  wlio  should  feel  that  he  is  there  to  act  aa 
a  minister  uf  public  justice. 

The  liaste  iu  determining  sentences  is  most  obvious  in  our  lower 
courts,  as  we  have  said ;  but  when   we  compare  tlic  time  spent 
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every  year  in  hearing  applications  for  pardons  from  the  state  prison 
'^rith  the  time  spent  in  fixing  the  sentences  originally,  we  shall  have 
Bonie  reason  to  believe  that,  if  the  latter  were  extended,  the  former 
might  be  materially  abbreviated.  Sentences  surely  ought  to  be  so 
<M>ii8iderately  pronounced  as  to  render  the  presumption  violent 
Afrainst  their  revision  upon  ground  of  original  inequity. 

In  r^ard  to  certain  classes  of  offences,  such  as  gaming,  illegal 

liquor  selling,  keeping  houses  of  ill  fame,  and  the  like,  where  the 

character  of  the  act  is  pretty  uniform,  and  the  motive  of  the  act  is 

the  same,  some  near  approach  to  a  settled  scale  of  sentence  might 

be  reached  by  mutual  conference  between  the  judges  of  criminal 

courts.     Some  exceptional  cases,  no  doubt,  would  be  found ;  and 

some  distinction  should  be  made  in  sentence,  depending  on  the 

persistence  of  the  transgression.     But  there  surely  is  no  reason  why 

the  anomaly  should  exist  of  a  punishment  of  such  offences  by  one 

judge,  as  a  general  rule,  by  a  fine,  and  by  another  judge  of  the 

same  court  by  imprisonment. 

There  is  a  well  founded  tradition  that  the  chief  justice  of  one 
of  our  New  England  courts  having,  upon  one  occasion,  been  led  to 
impose  a  fine  upon  the  mistress  of  a  house  of  ill  fame,  she  promptly 
paid  the  same  to  the  sherifl^,  and  sailed  magnificently  out  of  court, 
with  a  parting  salutation,  "  Thank  your  honor,  I  shall  make  more 
money  than  that  to-night."     The  chief  justice  was  led  by  this 
incident  to  use  his  personal  infiuence  to  procure  the  passage  of  a 
W,  making   imprisonment   a  compulsory   punishment    for   tlie 
offence  of  keeping  such  a  house.     In  striking  contrast  to  this  is 
the  record  of  sentences  for  a  year  by  a  criminal  court  in  one  of 
^Ur  large  cities  in  the  same  state,  where,  out  of  141  sentences  for 
this  oflTence,  133  were  to  fine  merely,  and  only  eight  to  impris- 
onment.     Such   inequalities  in  judicial   policy   evidently   need 
^^alation. 

In  the  case  of  the  graver  criminal  oflences,  punishable  by  long 
temiB  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  prison,  hardly  any  approach  to 
Uniformity  of  sentence  can  be  antecedently  provided  for.  Crimes 
of  these  grades  are  not  easily  reducible  to  fixed  classes,  but  have 
generally,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an  individual  and  exceptional 
character.  The  only  practicable  way  of  securing  the  nearest 
attainable  approach  to  substantial  equality  here,  seems  to  be  by  a 
■provision  that  sentences  in  crimes  punishable  beyond  a  certain 
extent  of  severity,  should  only  be  inflicted  upon  a  hearing  before 
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two  or  more  jndges  of  the  same  oonrt.  In  such  cases  the  o 
might  be  temporarily  removed  after  trial  to  jail,  to  wait  th( 
when  a  sentence  session  of  the  court  was  held ;  and  this  s 
might  be  at  some  convenient  point  for  the  whole  state. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  these  snggestions,  the  fmi 
good  deal  of  thought  upon  a  most  difficult  problem,  are  subr 
with  diffidence.  The  whole  subject  of  criminal  puni8hm< 
now  undergoing  a  re-examination,  both  as  to  its  principle 
details.  The  immediate  duty  of  the  present  hour  seems  to  b 
collection  of  reliable  statistics,  and  the  thorough  discussion  < 
lessons  which  they  teach  to  the  philosophical  student  of  h 
nature. 

In  the  progress  of  christian  civilization  it  is  seen,  that  the 
of  the  state  is  in  the  care  with  which  it  protects  the  weakest 
now  as  christian  philanthropy  turns  even  to  the  outcast  an 
criminal,  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  the  truest  discipline 
government  can  exercise  over  these,  whether  in  the  indii 
instance  it  be  tender  or  severe,  will  prove  the  highest  good  b 
him  who  is  exercised  thereby,  and  to  society  at  large.  And  » 
mercy  and  justice  embrace  each  other,  and  christian  wisdom 
itself  to  be  one  with  christian  love. 
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Vm.  On  the  Objections  incident  to  Sentences  of  Imfbisok- 
KENT  fob  Limited  Periods. 

S7  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  Bng^nd. 

Heath  House,  Stapleton  Bristol,  Sept.  6, 1870. 
Mt  deab  Sir  :  Your  request  to  me  to  write  a  paper  on  this 
important  subject,  to  be  read  at  the  forthcoming  congress  at  Cin- 
cinnati, has  never  been  absent  from  my  mind,  and  would  have 
been  long  ago  fulfilled  but  for  my  tedious  illness  and  the  debility 
of  body  and  mind  consequent  on  this  affliction. 

As  the  time  is^  now  drawing  nigh,  I  feel  I  ought  to  delay  no 
i  tM  longer  to  do  what  little  I  can  toward  compliance  with  your  wishes, 
feeling,  as  I  do,  that  no  probability  remains  of  the  increase  of 
-jd^l  strength,  to  which  I  have  anxiously  been  looking  forward. 
Gtt^l  Instead  of  an  essay,  then,  I  must  ask  you  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
>  ai-^  I  imperfect  and  rambling  statement  of  such  matter  as  I  can  throw 
upon  paper  without  overtaxing  my  feeble  powers. 

All  punishment  is  a  means  to  an  end,  not  the  end  itself.  The 
initial  question,  therefore,  is,  What  end  do  we  propose  to  attain 
by  punishment  ?  For  myself,  I  aim  at  no  other  object  than  the 
diminution  of  crime,  not  contemning,  however,  any  other  good 
which  may  flow  from  the  means  adopted  to  secure  that  result.  As 
a  general  principle,  I  apprehend  the  diminution  of  crime,  so  far 
as  it  is  to  be  effected  by  punishment,  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  is  a  necessary 
and  a  legitimate  exercise  of  hunian  authority  to  detain  him  until 
this  effect  shall  have  been  produced,  even  if  such  detention  extend 
to  the  term  of  his  whole  life. 

A  criminal  is  a  man  who  has  suffered  under  a  disease  evinced 
by  the  perpetration  of  a  crime,  and  who  may  reasonably  be  held 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  such  disease  until  his  conduct  has 
afforded  very  strong  presumption  not  only  that  he  is  free  from  its 
immediate  influence,  but  that  the  chances  of  its  recurrence  have 
become  exceedingly  remote. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  in  bodily  diseases,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  predict  the  date  of  the  patient's  restoration  to  health, 
80  if  there  be  degrees  of  impossibility,  it  is  even  more  impos- 
14 
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sible  in  the  case  of  mental  disease.  To  fix,  then,  at  its  commene 
ment,  tlio  length  of  a  sentence,  is  to  incmr  two  risks;  First^  thi 
of  turning  the  malefactor  loose  on  society  before  he  is  cured ;  o: 
on  the  other  hand,  to  detain  him  after  the  curs  is  effe<?ted;  th 
latter  alternative  being,  however,  much  less  injurious  and  muri 
less  frequent  of  occurrence  than  the  former. 

It  will  be  at  once  admitted  that  if  we  could,  with  certainty, « 
train  a  criminal  during  his  imprisonment  as  to  relieve  him  foi 
over  from  all  disposition  to  relapse  into  crime,  any  length  of  incar 
ceration  would  be  well  spent;  assuredly  well  spent  as  regards  thi 
interests  of  society,  and  as  assuredly  well  spent  as  regards  the  intef 
ests  of  the  criminal,  both  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  But  I  hav 
been  asked  if  it  is  right  that  for  a  small  offence  the  offend 
should  be  depriv^ed  of  his  liberty  for  the  rerntiinder  of  his  days,  i 
his  proclivity  to  crime  proves  irremovable? 

To  this  objection  I  have  answered  that,  if  the  offence  does  n 
imply  the  necessity  for  privation  of  liberty,  then  do  not  inflict  sue 
a  punishment,  even  although  the  alternative  may  be  the  escaf 
from  all  punishment;  but  let  society  rather  bear  the  consequen 
than  administer  the  pain  of  an  imprisonment  wliich  may  be  unlin 
ited.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  evils  flowing  from  impunit 
whetlier  the  offence  be  large  or  small,  it  would  be  probably  foun 
that  the  instances  to  wbicli  I  have  adverted  would  l>e  of  rare  occui 
rence;  and  thai,  us  a  general  rule,  such  impunity  could  not  fc 
permitted. 

If,  then,  the  offender  must  he  sent  to  prison,  what  is  to  nieasn 
the  duration  of  his  punishment?  Time-sentences  are  so  famill 
to  our  minds,  and  are  enforced  by  sueh  long  ages  of  prescriptioi 
that  an  inquiry  into  their  reasonableness  demands  eflorts  whi 
few  can  be  induced  to  make ;  and  yet  I  cannot  think  the  qnestio 
presents  any  peculiar  difficulty. 

In  apportioning  a  time-sentence  to  a  given  offence,  we  assuiii 
that  some  assignable  proportion  exists  between  offences  and  infli 
tioDs;  that  a  pound  weight  of  crime  should  be  visited  with  apoun 
weight  of  punishment.  But,  although  we  are  able  to  establish 
our  minds  some  vague  proportion  of  this  kind,  j^et  all  that  we 
do  carries  us  but  a  very  little  way  toward  the  exactitude  requin 
for  practical  purposes.  This  failure  is  manifested  by  daily  expel 
ence.  Whenever  a  case  is  tried  by  a  plurality  of  judges,  it  is 
known  that  it  is  only  by  compj*omise  that  they  agree  upon  a 
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tooce;  wherever  the  legislature  has  left  them  discretionary  power. 
^^■Aid  if  this  be  true  of  judges  who,  sitting  together  for  month 
.Sifter  mouth,  are  worn  into  an  approach  to  mental  uniformity,  the 
differences  of  apportionment  between  one  court  and  another  must 
k  icknowledged  to  be  so  great  as  to  destroy  all  hope  that  crimes 
will  meet,  as  a  rule,  with  their  desert — neither  more  nor  less. 

In  our  attempts  to  award  pain  according  to  desert,  we  are  fated 
to  err  either  on  the  side  of  mercy  or  of  severity.  Hence,  it  has 
been  a  favorite  habit  with  editors  of  newspapers  to  compare  two 
diierepant  sentences  with  a  chuckle  of  triumph  over  the  folly  of 
one  or  other  of  the  judges  on  whose  proceedings  they  are  animad- 
▼erting,  without  a  thought  that  the  judges  have  neither  weight 
nor  scales.  It  is  true  that,  by  reason  of  that  vague  approach  to 
proportion  between  crime  and  penalty  to  which  I  have  referred, 
the  problem  to  be  solved  by  the  judges  is  not  quite  so  hopeless 
vi^  of  a  rational  answer  as  the  schoolboy's  question,  "  How  far  is  it 
fromtlie  Ist  of  Mareh  to  the  Tyburn  turnpike?"  but  it,  never- 
thelesa,  is  quite  as  incapable  of  satisfactory  solution. 

When  the  jury  has  convicted  the  prisoner,  it  remains  to  be  con- 
lidered  whether  the  offence  is  mitigated  or  aggravated  by  its  inci- 
dents ;  then  must  be  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  offender. 
Ib  he  young,  or  of  mature  age?    Has  he  had  the  advantages  of 
education,  or  has  he  been  left  to  the  influences  of  ignorance,  bad 
example  and  evil  associations  ?     Has  he  been    previously  con- 
victed, so  frequently  as  to  make  it  clear  that  he  has  adopted  crime 
Hb  his  calling  or  profession ;  or  is  his  deviation  from  honesty  an 
exception,  and  not  made  in  pursuance  of  his  rule  of  life  ?   All  these, 
imd  many  other  points  for  consideration,  will  rise  up  in  the  mind 
«f  a  thoughtful  judge,  but  they  assuredly  will  not  be  dealt  with 
by  any  two  minds  so  as  to  result  in  precisely  the  same  infliction. 
And  if  we  take  into  account  the  nioditications  of  opinion  which 
society  undergoes  from  time  to  time,  and  observe  its  effects  on  the 
sentences  pronounced  at  various  periods  for   offences  of  similar 
magnitude,  we  shall,  I  think,  all  come  to  the  conclusion  that  stan- 
dards of  punishment  are  much  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  real- 
ire.     In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  boys  of  fourteen 
were  not  seldom  hanged  for  picking  pockets,  the  executioner,  in 
order  to  expedite  their  death,  humanely  weighting  the  wretched 
little  creatures  with  stones  !     And  shortly  before  that  date,  Horace 
Walpole  tells  us  he  saw  from  his  carriage  a  cart-load  of  girls 
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going  to  execution^  "  and  never,"  he  adds, "  did  I  behold  such  ^ 
ing  I  '*    Such  a  spectacle  in  these  days  would  fill  our  whole  id 

with  horror  and  indignation. 

But  even  if  it  were  possible  to  docket  every  prisoner's  offeQcuJ 
witli  it«  just  amount  of  punishment,  how  little  of  good  would 
accomplished  by  such  a  feat.     Would  the  deterrent  power  of  1 
punlshraent  secure  society  from  the  repetition  of  the  otfence! 

Such  a  consequence  is  per|Detually  assumed  by  writers  in  crimin 
administration.  Deterrents  are  not,  indeed,  absolutely  nngalaftJ 
they  have  some  potency,  though  very  little;  but  having  watche 
the  operation  of  non-reformatory  punishment  for  more  than  half  a 
century,  I  can  offer  myself  as  a  witness  to  the  illusory  nature  of  alfl 
expectation  that  they  can  be  made  effect uah  My  testimony,  howl 
ever,  sinks  into  utter  insignificance  wlien  compared  with  that  ( 
history,  which  at  every  page  fumishea  evidence  leading  to  th 
same  conclusion. 

If,  then,  it  is  imp4>ssible  duly  to  adjust  penalttes,  and  if  siraplj 
deterrent  punishments  are  inefficacious,  in  what  principle  can 
find  refuge/  except  that  of  reformation  or  cure  t    But  ad  a  cun 
cannot  be  predicted  in   any  case  with  absolute  certainty*  and  i 
even  if  it  could,   the  time  required  for  its  accomplishment 
not  be  measureid  in  advance,  I  can  perceive  no  rational  alternativ^ 
but  tliat  of  sentences,  undefined  in  extent. 

But  how.  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  is  the  fact  of  cure  to  be 
tained  ?    As  I  have  already  intimated,  all  that  can  be  aimed  at 
to  secure  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  reformation  before  th 
prisoner  shall  go  free. 

This  is  the  only  proof  of  which  the  case  admits.     Indeed,  w\ 
careful  analjsis,  all  moral  certainty  resolves  itself  into   a   hij 
degree  of  probability — such  a  probability,  says  Beccaria,  as  just? 
fics  us  in  acting  upon  it* 

The  training  of  the  prisoner  must  consist  of  a  series  of  endes 
ors  made  by  himself,  to  keep  in  the  right  path;  and  to  stlmula 
his  ardor,  it  is  necessary  first  that  his  restoration  to  freedc 
should  be  held  out  as  the  reward  of  his  success;  and,  next, 
Kaconochie  has  forcibly  urged,  that  he  should  have,  from  the  fir 
Bome  power  of  choice  as  regards  his  actions — a  choice,  the  limi 
of  which  should  widen  with  his  progress  in  the  art  of  8elf-gt>ver 
ment  On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have,  on  various  occasion 
entered  into  details*     You  have  done  me  the  honor  to  pay  ao  maef 
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itttention  to  what  has  proceeded  from  my  pen,  that  I  beh'eve  I 
toaj  venture  to  refer  to  my  writings  in  these  general  terms ;  which, 
nideed,  is  all  my  diminished  strength  enables  me  to  do. 

While  engaged  on  this  letter,  I  have  received,  through  your  kind 
attention,  a  copy  of  the  twenty-fifth  annual  report  of  your  prison 
asBOciation,  which  I  have  read,  I  might  say  devoured^  witli  tlie 
deepest  interest.  I  cannot  express  the  gratification  I  derive  from 
the  nomberless  proofs  the  vohime  afibrds  of  the  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  reformatory  principles  possessed  not  only  by  youi*self, 
bnt  by  otliers  of  your  fellow-countrymen  ;  and,  although  I  fear  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  to  aver  that  such  knowledge 
[  IB  diffased  through  the  United  States,  yet  I  feel  bound  to  avow 
my  belief,  that  more  persons  could  be  found  in  America  who  have 
mastered  this  important  branch  of  learning,  than  we  can  furnish 
in  the  old  country.  And,  what  is  more,  reformatory  discipline 
Geems  to  be  making  much  greater  progress  with  you  than  with  us. 
At  present,  indeed,  we  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  comatose  state 
i&r^rds  all  that  belongs  to  reformatory  affairs.  The  most  favor- 
able view  I  can  give  of  the  temper  of  our  public  mind  is,  that 
within  the  last  two  or  three  yeai*s  our  thoughts  have  been  ab- 
sorbed in  other  matters  not  less  requisite  to  good  government. 

And  here  I  pause,  not  because  I  have  finished  my  task,  but 
because  I  have  done  as  much  toward  it  as  I  am  able.     Scarcely 
need  I  express  my  regret  at  my  inability  to  be  present  at  your  Cin- 
eiimati  congress.     During  the  last  month  I  completed  my  seventy- 
e^hth  year,  an  age  which  has  not  been  attained  without  encoun- 
tering some  of  the  infirmities  attached  by  Providence  to  lengtli  of 
years.     These  incapacitate  me  from  moving  freely,  even  about  our 
small  island,  in  which,  probably,  you  Americans  would  not  admit 
the  possibility  of  making  a  long  journey  ;  yet  the  journeys  that  I 
much  desire  to  take  are  too  long  for  me,  and  I  am  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  years  of  absence  from  friends  and  relatives,  whose  society 
forms  my  highest  enjoyment. 

I  look  forward  to  the  proposed  European  conference  to  afford 
me  this  enjoyment  in  the  visit  you  have  promised,  and  in  those 
with  which  I  hope  others  of  your  countrymen  will  also  gratity 
me.  Farewell,  my  dear  sir,  and  may  you  be  long  spared  to  till 
your  unportant  post.  Most  truly  youi-s, 

M.  D.  HILL. 
The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D. 
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IX.     CBFMnNAL    CaPITAUSTS. 


By  Bxywiiv  I^ill,  Esq.,  St^gbind. 

Tt  is  well  known  that,  mixed  with  tliu  general  papnlations 
the  large  ttnviis  in  Europe,  there  are  considerable  ii umbers  of  | 
sons,  who,  however  they  may  pretend  to  have  honest  nieane 
subsistence,  do  really  get  their  living  by  plundering  their  neigh- 
bors. I  preBume  tlnit  this  "habitual  criminal  class"  is  also  to  be 
found  in  tlie  larger  towns  of  the  United  States. 

The  pursuits  of  this  class  comprehend  some  tltirty  or  forty  vari- 
eties of  crime.  Thus,  some  of  its  members  are  burglai's,  otlim 
garroters,  pickpockets,  shop-lifters,  area^sneaks,  station-tliit^vo^, 
forgers,  coiners,  swindlers,  begging-letter-eheat«,  etc. 

Some  operate  singly,  others  frotn  gangs  under  acknowledged 
leadeis;  and  in  London  it  luis  lately  been  the  case  that  numbera 
of  ruffians  (called  "roughs")  contrive,  without  being  actually  ii^ 
company,  to  keep  so  far  witliin  call  of  each  other  that,  npon  ofl 
of  their  victims  offering  resistance  and  calling  fV>r  the  aid  of  OT^ 
police,  a  mob  collects  by  a  rnsli,  and  proceeds,  1st,  to  secure  tl» 
booty,  and,  2dly,  to  rescue  t!ie  tliief  from  the  hands  of  the  polifl 
and  favor  his  escape  from  tlie  spot ;  often  resorting  to  savage  vjS 
lence,  and  inflicting  severe  injuries  both  upon  the  resisting  victiu^ 
and  npon  their  protectors,  whether  mem  here  of  the  police  force  f0 
mere  bystanders ;  injuries,  perchance,  endangering  life  and  Hint 

To  resist  and  control  these  active  and  inveterate  enemies  ot 
society,  tlie  state  employs  a  vast  body  of  police,  a  magistrac 
courts  of  justice,  etc.,  and  it -erects  and  supports  huge  prisons 
houses  of  correction,  each  with  a  suitable  staff  of  keepers,  tof 
keys,  etc.  In  London  alone  the  cost  of  these  several  means  of 
repression,  added  to  that  of  prosecutions,  etc.,  exceeds  a  tn  ill  ion 
pounds  sterling  per  annniri.  The  total  loss  sustained  liy  the  com- 
munity  of  course  includes  also  the  value  of  the  property  stolen  or 
destroyed  by  the  plunderers,  together  witli  otiier  costs  and  losses 
to  which  individuals  are  put  in  defendiTig  themselves  and  their 
property,  and  in  bringing  their  ussailauts  to  justice.  This  **  total 
of  the  whole"  has  been  officially  estimated  lor  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  at  some  ten  millions  of  pounds  per  annum. 
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Now,  in  Bpite  of  the  police,  the  magistracy  and  the  jaU,  and, 

indeed,  in  open  defiance  of  them  all,  the  army  of  plunderers  has 

iitherto  kept  the  field,  undiminished  in  numbers  and  audacity. 

**Crime  walks  thy  streets,  fraud  earns  her  unblest  bread,"  words 

written  sixty  years  ago,  are  equally  true  now. 

In  Greece,  Italy  and  Spain,  brigandage  maket^  its  home  in  the 
moantain  fastnesses,  in  the  forests  and  in  the  caves ;  from  this 
Thrni  of  the  evil  we  are  free,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have 
unwittingly  suffered  the  foe,  less  ruthless,  but  more  numerous  and 
idroit,  to  nestle  in  our  very  midst;  and  to  their  evil  presence  we 
Lave  submitted,  as  though  it  were  part  of  the  order  of  nature  and 
therefore  beyond  our  control.     Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  the 
umple  question,  "  Is  this  grievous  burden  removable  or  irremova- 
ble I"  has  ever  been  distinctly  raised.     Yet  surely  it  is  not  a 
question  to  be  ignored,  but  one  that  ought  to  have  a  most  careful 
and  thorough  examination. 

In  making  such  an  examination,  we  should  first  seek  to  obtain  a 
dear  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  "  institution,"  if  I  may 
80  call  it;  by  what  means  it  has  been  established,  how  it  is  sup- 
ported ;  and,  lastly,  at  what  point  it  is  most  open  to  a  vigorous  and 
Buccessful  attack. 

Hitherto  the  body  of  "  habitual  criminals"  has  been  commonly 
r^rded  as  a  mere  number  of  isolated  individuals,  to  be  for  the 
most  part  cau<2:ht  and  dealt  with  individually  ;  they  have  never,  so 
fer  at  least  as  I  know,  been  regarded  as  virtually  forming  a  sys- 
tem, having  its  component  parts  so  dependent  upon  each  other  as, 
like  a  piece  of  mechanism,  to  admit  of  disorganization  and  virtual 
destruction  by  the  removal  of  a  comparatively  few  of  its  more 
important  elements. 

The  common  saying,  that,  "  were  there  no  receivers  of  stolen 
goods,  there  would  be  no  thieves,"  manifests  a  dim  suspicion  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  means  of  repression  ordinarily  resorted  to 
might  take  a  different  and  better  ainf  than  that  now  given  to 
them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  such  suspicion  has  never  so  ripened  in  the 
public  mind  as  to  demand  corresponding  action  on  the  part  of 
the  l^islature  and  the  magistracy. 

My  own  view  of  the  case,  derived  from  long  study  and  much 
inquiry,  is,  that  habitual  criminality  must  be  regarded  as  a  trade 
or  craft,  m  which  the  operatives  (the  thieves),  living  mostly  from 
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hand  to  rnoutb,  are,  as  in  otlier  crafts,  dependent  upon  the  eupp 
of  the  capitalihtB  who  dcrote  theh*  means  to  the  purposes  of 
craft — the  capital  so  devoted  being  in  truth  the  life-blood  of  i 
sjTfitem,  which  without  it  could  never  have  come  into  exi&teutft 
and  which,  if  deprived  of  it,  must  speedily  fall  into  inanitiuo 
xanish  from  among  ns. 

Now,  in  the  craft  or  trade  of  criminality,  as  in  other  cmfl 
while  the  operatives  are  numerous,  the  capitalists  are  CM>m[] 
lively  few ;  and^  having  something  to  lose,  they  are  naturally  mo 
timid  than  the  inferior  members  of  the  system*  Again,  they 
much  more  tied  to  the  spot,  and  occupying,  more  or  le^  a  hi^ln 
station  in  life,  and  accustomed  to  a  higher  scale  of  comfort,  tb^ 
must,  no  doubt,  have  a  much  greater  dread  of  the  penalties  of  tli^ 
law ;  and,  lastly,  every  such  capitalist  must  needs  be  well  knovTn  ton 
number  of  the  dishouest,  for  they  ai*e  his  eustomei*8 ;  and  among 
them,  if  we  know  any  thin^  of  the  nature  of  the  class,  the  polifl 
cannot  have  much  difficulty  in  procuring  such  information  ai^ 
assistance  as,  in  a  proper  state  of  the  law,  would  insure  their  dett 
tion  and  punishment. 

But  who  are  tliese  criminal  capitalists!     How  is  their  capitj 
employed?     And  by  what  means  can  they  be  tinally  deterred  fro 
bo  employing  their  capltari     Or,  as  Mr,  Chadwick  would  put  tlie 
whole  question,  **  How  can  the  employment  of  capital  in  the  sum 
port  of  criminality  be  rendered  no  longer  eligible  T'  ■ 

No  trade  can  be  carried  on  upon  a  bare  moor;  therefore,  capital 
belonging  to  some  one  or  otljer  must  needs  be  employed  in  pn>Tid- 
ing  suitable  trade  premises,  together  with  the  neces.sary  dwellings 
for  the  work  people.  The  trade  of  criminality  reqtiires  habitations 
for  its  operations  just  as  much  as  any  other  trade.  Also,  in  place 
of  the  "house  of  calT'  of  ordinary  crafts,  it  has  the  " flaslj-huuse," 
w*herein  those  shunned  by  the  honest  classes  can  congregate  for 
sympathy  and  indulgence,  and,  perchance,  to  join  in  concocting 
future  plundering  oi>eratiens ;  and  the  capital  which  supplies  such 
habitations  and  such  places  of  resort  is  obviously  emploj'cd  in  the 
support  of  criminality ;  the  rents  obtained  are  the  proceeds  of  rob- 
bery;  sometimes  they  are  not  even  free  from  the  stain  of  blood; 
nor  is  the  receiving  of  such  rents ^ — their  source  being  knawn^ — 
morally  distinguishable  from  the  receiving  of  stolen  goods,  1  hold, 
therefore,  that  all  persons  having  the  contnd  of  house  property, 
whether  as  owners,  occupiers,  or  agents,  who  knoicinffl 
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reputed  criminals — receiving  rents  therefor  which  iieccBgarily  rep- 
r^eiit  so  much  plunder  —  are  to  be  justly  designated  as  *' criminal 
oi|>itali§tsf^  they  form  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  system  of 
kbitiial  criminalt}^  and  are  in  truth  essential  to  its  very  existence. 
Kor  do  I  see  any  reason  why  the  law  should  not  treat  tliem  as  a 
Tery  obnoxious  order  of  criraioals.  They  enjoy  tlieir  property 
Bcder  the  shield  of  the  law,  and  it  is  iDtolerable  that,  while  so 
doing,  they  should  employ  it  in  harboring  those  who  make  it  their 
eole  business  to  break  the  law.* 

In  ordinary  crafts,  for  meetiug  their  current  expenses  the  opera- 
tive members  depend  upon  the  receipt  of  wages.     These,  I  pre- 
iome,  are  unknown  among  tlie  criminal  operatives;  and  as  cash 
does  not  very  often  fall  into  their  hands  hs  booty,  it  is  essential  to 
their  existence  tliat  they  should  be  able,  with  but  little  difficulty, 
to  convert  the  valuabled  they  do  secure  into  ready  money,  either 
by  sale  or  by  pawn.     But  this  implies  **  receivers,"  that  is,  men 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  buy  or  to  lend,  and  who  concern  them- 
leWes  but  little  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  offered  property  had 
corae  into  the  hands  of  the  offerer.     The  law  in  England,  and  I 
presume  in  other  countries,  does  make  this  use  of  capital  a  crime ; 
itiownei's  rank,  therefore,  as  criminal  capitalists. 

Kin  London,  and  probably  in  other  large  towns,  there  are  thieves^ 
itrnment  makers,  some  of  whose  productions  manifest  great 
ingenuity  and  skill,  and  exhibit  workmanship  of  a  high  class. 
The  making  of  these  requires  some  capital  in  the  form  of  expen- 
sive tools,  materials,  etc. 

Kow  if,  by  increased  stringency  in  the  law,  and  greater  vigor  in 
it«  administration,  these  criminal  capitalists,  and  others  inclined  to 
become  such,  could  each  and  all  be  permanently  deterred  from  bo 
employing  their  means,  the  result  being  that  an  habitual  criminal 
cottld  no  longer  obtain  the  shelter  of  a  house,  either  as  a  residence 
Of  as  a  place  wherein  to  meet  others  like  liimself,  nor  could  any 
longer  find  a  market  for  his  booty ;  what  alternative  would  be  left 
lim  but  to  turn  to  honest  industry,  or  to  go  to  the  workdiouse  or 
tile  prison  to  escape  starvation  ?  In  other  words,  how  then  could 
tabitnal  criminality  escape  practical  annihilation  ? 
As  to  the  measures  necessary  for  putting  a  stop  to  tlie  employ- 

•  I  liave  been  informed  by  tli«3  chaplain  to  the  boroogb  ^ol  n(  BInninj?liam 
Uiit  witliin  a  few  years  more  tlian  thirty  criminals  liad  been  broug-ht  to  the  gaol 
iTom  oo<»  single  house  in  that  town. 
15 
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nient  of  capital  in  tbe  support  of  criminality,  a  matter  fiif 
much  neglected  by  the  law,  I  feel  no  doubt,  that  should  our  If 
latnre  determine  to  accomplish  that  purpose,  the  means 
easily  discovered.     I  may,  however,  be  allowed  to  offer  a 
remarks  thereupon, 

I»    AS   TO   THE    HASBOSEBfi    OF    CEIMmALS. 

a.  The  law  should  enable  owners  of  houses  to  eject  bad  te 
without  undue  difficulty* 

6.  It  should  be  made  the  express  duty  of  the  police  authoritiefl 
use  every  means  for  discovering  the  houses  wherein  reputed  thieve 
are  suffered  either  to  abide  or  congregate,  and  to  crive  formal  notiC] 
to  the  owners,  agents  and  occupiers,  in  order  that  there  may  ImB 
mistake  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  facts.  " 

c.  Knowingly  to  suffer  the  harborage  of  reputed  criminals  should 
be  made  punishable  in  respect  of  all  who  have  the  control  of  bfl 
property,  whether  as  owners,  agents,  occupiei's  or  otherwise. 

d.  Power  also  should  be  given  to  the  magistracy  to  attacB  I 
house  used  for  such  purpose,  in  case  of  the  persistent  neglect  en 
defiance  of  the  law. 


4 
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n.    AS  TO  TRAFFICKERS    IN    STOLEN   OOODB. 

In  England  the  law  has  not  failed  to  threaten  the  reeeil 
stolen  property  (whether  in  purchase  or  in  pledge)  with  condigi 
punishment ;  but  when  called  upon  to  carry  its  threats  into  effect 
it  allows  itself  to  be  defeated  by  futile  technicalities  totally  oppoftfi' 
to  its  spirit,  whereby  its  object  has  been  so  thoroughly  frustrate 
that,  as  respects  London,  it  is  all  but  demonstrable  that,  for  oi 
breach  of  tlie  law  against  receiving  stolen  goods  which  is  pro! 
cuted  to  conviction,  there  are  at  least  five  thousand  that  edcap 
and  although  there  is  but  little  doubt  that  the  major  portion  oft 
stolen  valuables  are  taken  into  pledge — often  under  highly  sns] 
cious  circumstances  —  the  conviction  of  a  pawnbroker  ia  a  thii 
unknown* 

A  circumstance  that  occurred  to  the  writer  many  years  ago  w 
throw  some  light  upon  this  matter.  Jl  youth  employed  in  a  rollii 
mill  was  detected  in  carrying  off  a  heavy  piece  of  copper,  secret 
under  his  clothes.  Upon  being  questioned,  he  stated  that  a  man  w 
knew  where  he  worked  had  incited  him  to  steal  the  copper,  ai 
promised  him  two  pence  per  pound  for  what  he  should  bring.  Nc 
this  copper  was  worth  ten  pence  per  pound  even  to  t 
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I  in  an  unfinished  stage  of  manufacture,  in  which  it  is  not  an 
Tmkk  of  sale.     Impressed  with  the  importance  of  detecting  the 
IJernpter  of  the  boy,  and  finding  the  hoy  —  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
hwu  panishment  mitigated — willing  to  carry  the  copper  straight- 
[  vaj  to  the  receiver,  as  he  would  have  done  had  the  theft  remained 
[aadi&covered,  I  requested  the  chief  of  the  police  (of  the  place) 
f  aend  a  detective  to  follow  the  youth  and  to  secure  the  man,  so 
I  as  he  should  have  purchased  and  taken  possession  of  the  cop- 
This,  however,  the  constable  refused  to  do,  because  he  hap- 
to  know  that,  since  the  control  of  the  copper  had  been 
DTarily  recovered,  the  law  would  hold  that  the  character  of 
1  goods  no  longer  attached  to  it,  and  hence  tliat  an  indictment 
[receiving  stolen  goods  could  not  be  sustained.     So  that  this 
0,  notwithstanding  his  having  incited  the  theft^  and  — obvioiisly 
er  the  belief   that  the  copper  was    stolen    property,  having 
ght  it  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  value,  and  while  in  an  unfit  state  lor 
B — was  enabled  to  escape  with  impunity  by  virtue  of  an  idle 
technicality^  wbich  did  not  diminish  his  guilt  by  one  iota* 
.  The  addition  of  a  single  word  to  the  law  would  cure  this  intol- 
ble  absurdity.     Thus,  were  the  offence  defined  to  be  "  receiving 
property,  believing  it  to  be  stolen,"  the  all  bat  insuperable  difficulty 
of  detection  would  vanish. 

1  ¥ould,  lastly,  suggest  that  the  police  force  of  every  large  town 
docld  include  a  small  body  of  men,  chosen  because  of  their  known 
intelligence,  activity  and  probity,  to  be  specially  charged  with,  and 
ta])e  held  responsible  for,  the  detection  of  the  harborers  of  crim- 
inalaand  the  traffickers  in  their  booty ;  being  freed,  except  in  cases 
of  ^reat  emergency,  from  all  other  police  doty. 

I  presume  no  one  doubts  that,  as  respects  the  acknowledged 
trails  or  trades,  the  removal  of  the  capital  employed  in  one  of 
them,  and  the  exclnsion  of  all  fresh  supply,  would  make  its  longer 
continuance  impossible.  Habitual  criminality  has  not  hitherto 
been  recognized  as  a  craft,  dependent,  in  common  with  other 
mfls,  opon  the  united  action  of  capital  and  labor;  but  that  It  is 
tmly  such,  and  that  the  total  removal  of  the  capital  employed 
in  its  support  must  necessarily  destroy  it,  I  know  to  be  the  opiniun 
<rf  eminent  persons  who  have  been  in  a  position  to  ascertain  the 
ftctaof  the  case,  and  have,  indeed,  made  them  their  study. 

The  profit,  or  rather  saving,  to  be  secured  by  the  complete  at- 
tainment of  such  a  result,  so  soou  as  time  should  have  allowed  of 
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the  foil  development  of  its  effects,  by  redadng  to  a  mioim 
Ist,  the  losses  inflicted  upon  society  by  the  criminal  popnlai 
and,  2d,  the  expense  incurred  in  repressing  crime,  to  say  nod 
of  the  greater  security  of  life  and  limb,  could,  I  think,  scarcely 
estimated  at  less  than  a  sum  equal  to  a  twelfth  part  of  the  nati( 
revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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Z.  Prison  Discipline  in  Denmark. 

I 

Bj  Fb.  Bbuum,  Inspector-Oeneral  of  Prisons  in  Denmark.* 

Afi  to  penal  laws  and  punishment  by  imprisonment,  we  have  had, 
■  Denmark,  the  same  fate  with  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
European  states;  only  earlier. 

As  civilzation  advanced,  the  frequent  capital  and  maiming  pun- 
iAments  were  replaced  by  imprisonment,  which  was  accompanied 
Mar  (when  the  crimes  were  great  and  the  malefactors  of  the 
Bile  sex)  by  labor  in  the  fortresses  or  on  the  fleet,  where  the  pris- 
oners, with  fetters  on  their  limbs,  were,  during  the  day-time,  occu- 
pied on  public  works,  and,  during  the  night,  closely  huddled 
^together,  being  confined  in  common  sleeping-rooms,  without  light 
nd  without  guard  ;  or  (when  the  criminals  were  of  the  female  sex 
iorthe  crimes  were  committed  by  young  male  persons,  or  were  less 
[  eonsiderable)  by  labor  in  penitentiaries  arranged  for  that  purpose, 
I  there  the  prisoners  were  together  day  and  night,  without  any 
\  dassification  whatever. 

The  jails  resembled  the  higher  prisons.  According  to  the  state- 
[  mentslianded  down  concerning  them,  the}"  were  no  better  than  those 
\  of  which  Howard,  in  his  time,  has  given  so  horrible  a  description. 

I  shall  not  weary  the  congress  with  a  detailed  description  of  these 
prisons.  They  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  but  too  well  known.  They 
d^raded  as  well  those  who  inflicted  as  those  who  suflFered  the 
punishment. 

Sach  was  the  state  of  things  until  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  government  for  the  first  time  turned  its  attention  toward 
the  sad  condition  of  the  prisons.  On  the  5th  day  of  April,  1793, 
4  law  was  enacted  that  contained  several  humane  and  just  regula- 
tions, particularly  concerning  the  jails;  and  a  private  society  was 
formed  to  take  care  as  well  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the  bodily  wel- 
fare of  the  prisoners,  in  the  spirit  of  Howard. 

Denmark  was  then  in  a  flourishing  state.  Thanks  to  sage 
political  counsels,  our  little  country  had  not  partaken  in  the  com- 
bats called  forth  by  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  means  were 
in  existence  to  realize  the  humane  designs  of  the  government  and 

♦  Written  in  English  by  the  author. 
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the  people.     But  lu  1801,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  attack 
England  on  Copenliagen  took  place,  and  during^  the  nn equal 
desperate  struggle  in    which    we   were   thereafter  engaged, 
wealth  was  destroyed.     Peace  was  concladed  in   1814,  but  tl 
sad  consequences  of  the  war  were  of  a  long  duration,  and 
country  but  slowly  recovered  it«  strength.     As  a  consequence, 
question  of  reforming  the  prisons  was  put  aside  for  more  th; 
thirty  years,  when  the  estates  of  the  realm  earnestly  entreated 
government  to  take  it  anew  into  consideration. 

In  1840,  a  commission  whs  appointed  to  propose  some  action 
that  regard,  and  one  of  the  members  of  this  commission  was  C. 
David,  wlm  has  deserved  ao  much  by  his  efforts  to  improve  oi 
prison  affairs,  who  is  well  known  abroad,  and  who,  fur  ten  yi 
from  1848,  had  the  superintendence  of  the  prisons  in  this  coun 

According  to  the  suggestion  of  the  above  mentioned  comuiis^ioi 
a  royal  decree  was  issued  the  25ih  of  June,  1842,  by  which 
cell-system  was  ordered  to  be  introduced  for  persons  detained 
trial  in  jails,  and  also  for  persons  sentenced  to  short  terms 
imprisonment,  and  the  Auburn  system  for  those  condemned  to 
deprived  of  their  liberty  for  a  long  time.     From  that  time  iealoi 
efforts  have  been  made  for  the  reformation  of  our  prij&oas.    Evei 
the  two  wars  we  have  had  to  wage  for  our  independence  againi 
our  German  neighbors  in  1848-52,  and  1864-5,  have  not 
permitted  to  stop  this  work,  of  the  greatness  of  which  you  ma; 
form  a  judgment,  when  I  tell  you  that,  during  the  last  twenty-fi' 
years,  we  have  expended  in  eonstmcting  new  establishments,  as  W" 
jails  as  higher  prisons,  about  $1,636,000,  a  very  considerable  sum  ft 
a  country  that  does  not  contain  quite  two  millions  of  inhabitant 

A  detailed  history  of  the  progress  of  this  reform  of  our  prisa" 
will  have  no  interest  for  you,  and  I  shall,  therefore,  confine  mys^ 
at  present  to  a  description   of  the  present  state  of  the  prisons 
this  country,  only  observing  that  public  labor  on  the  fleet  and 
the  fortresses  has  been  abolished,  the  former  many  years  ago,  a^*^** 
the  latter  since  1850, 

First,  then,  I  must  mention  that  our  earlier  penal  law  has  be^^ 
replaced  by  a  new  legislation,  which  has  been  in  operatioa  ai 
the  first  of  July,  1866. 

The  punishments  which,  according  to  this  law,  may  be  inflict 
are :  1,  capital  punishment ;  2,  punishment  of  labor  ;  3,  imprison- 
ment ;  4,  fines ;  5,  degradation  from  office ;  6,  whipping  with  rai- 
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D— only  however,  for  male  peraons  from  fifteen   to  eighteen 
I — and  whipping  with  a  rod,  for  children  of  both  sexes,  from 
I  to  fifteen  years. 

Only  the  punishments  indicated  by  the  numbers  two  and  three 
^fin  be  considered  in  the  present  paper. 

A IMPEISONMENT. 

Of  this  there  are  three  kinds,  namely :  1.  Siinjde  imprisonment 
from  two  days  to  two  years.  During  this,  the  prisoner  is  merely 
derived  of  his  liberty,  but  is  permitted  to  enjoy  every  comfort 
tnd  every  article  of  food  he  can  procure  by  his  own  efforts. 
i  Imprisonment  on  common  prison  fare  from  two  days  to  six 
months.  The  prisoner  is  subjected  to  the  discipline  of  the  prison, 
ttd  restricted  to  the  pre&cribed  prison  fare.     3.  Imprisonment  on 

head  and  water  from  two  to  thirty  days.     These  punishments  are 

indergono  in  the  same  buildings  where  persons  not  yet  sentenced 

lie  detained.     These  establishments  are,  as  far  as  I  understand, 

qpite  of  the  same  order  with  your  common  jails. 
Ever}' jurisdiction,  almost,  has  its  jail,  the  whole  number  in  the 

eoQDtry  being  ninety-tliree.     They  are  very  different  in  respect  to 

liie;  thus,  the  jail  in  Copenhagen  sometimes  contains  more  than 

200,  while  some  of  the  smallest  are  only  destined  for  from  four  to 

ox  prisoners. 
The  average  number  of  persons,  through  the  whole  country, 

who  are  either  awaiting  trial  or  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in 

jails,  amounts,  for  the  present,  to  only  500. 
These  jails  are  constructed  and  maintained  at  tl^  expense  of 

tbe  local  it}'  in  which  they  are  situated,  but  they  are  subject  to  the 
loinistry  of  justice,  and  are  inspected  by  the  chief  of  prison  affairs. 

A  law  of  7th  May,  1846,  lays  down  particular  regulations, 
Dot  only  for  the  construction  of  jails,  but  also  for  their  administra- 
ion  —  the  superior  as  well  as  the  inferior  —  for  the  physician  and 
br  the  prisoners.  For  the  last  mentioned,  a  set  of  rules  is  posted 
ip  in  each  cell.  Five  sixths  of  the  jails  have  been  built  during 
he  last  twenty  years,  and  as  no  construction  of  new  jails,  or  alter- 
ation of  old,  may  be  undertaken  without  the  plan  on  which  it  was 
o  be  constructed  having  been  approved  by  the  ministry,  the  same 
mnciples  of  construction  are  realized  with  respect  to  them  all.* 
Alb  to  the  jails  which  are  of  an  older  construction,  they  are  under- 
going alterations  every  year.  Thus  four  jurisdictions  are,  at  the 
present  time,  erecting  new  jails. 
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The  first  regulation  in  the  above-mentioned  law  providefi 

each  prisoner  is  to  be  qnite  alone,  unless  the  physician  poeitiTf 
forbids  it.     As  a  consequence,  all  the  prisoners'  rooms  in  onr  m 
jails  are  cells  for  single  persons,  of  about  800  enbic  feet,  with  I 
exception  of  one  or  more  larger  rooms,  of  at  least  2,000  cubic  fe 
properly  arranged,  warmed,  lighted  and  ventilated.    With  resiH 
to  arranging,  warming,  lighting  and  ventilating  the  rooms, 
ministry   has    printed    drawings   and    directions    that   form 
base  of  every  new  enterprise  of  building.     The  cells  are,  for 
most  part,  warmed  by  stov^;   in   a  few  of  the  larger  jails 
steam.     The  ventilation   is,  in  some  places,  not  perfectly  g« 
In  each  cell  is  a  table,  a  chair,  a  bed,  a  covered  chamber  utensil,! 
shelf  for  books,  and  eating   and  washing  vessels.     From  the  oel] 
a  bell  leads  to  the  apartment  of  the  jailer.     The  bed,  during  the 
day-time,  is  hung  up  against  the  wall.     Belonging  to  it  aiw 
mattress  and  a  pillow,  stuffed  with  hay,  straw  or  sea-weed,  <M 
ton  sheets  and  two  woolen  blankets.     It  is,  moreover,  by  the  regij 
lations  of  our  jails  provided  (I),  that  the  prisonerB  be  cut  off  fn 
communication  as  well  with  the  outer  world  as  with  each  othi 
(2),  that  the  apartments  of  the  jailer  be  separated  from   the  ji 
yet  80  that  he  has  an  easy  admission  to,  and   supervision  of»  i 
prisoners;  and  (3),  that  the  prisoners  be  conducted  to  the  court 
justice,  which  is  always  in   the  same  building  or  in  a  bnild 
connected  with  the  jail,  withoiit  being  seen  by  or  mingled  w 
the  public. 

Cleanlinesses  well  provided  for;  in  some  of  the  jails  there  fll 
bathing  rooms.  To  each  jail  bclfmg  as  well  under  as  outer  clotl 
ing,  bnt  the  prisoners  are  permitted  to  wear  their  own  elotfl 
when  they  are  suitable.  Twice  a  day — half  an  hour  in  the  Ton 
noon,  and  half  an  hour  in  the  at\eruoon  —  the  prisoners  are  [ 
out  to  take  exercise  in  the  court-yard,  which  is  separated  from  1 
of  the  jailer. 

The  ordinary  fare  in  the  jails  is  tea  in  the  morning,  two  dis 
of  well  [prepared  tbod  for  dinner,  and  a  certain  qnantity  of  br 
for  the  whole  day.  The  prisoners,  but  not  those  under  sentei 
unless  the  latter  are  only  to  suffer  simple  imprisonment,  i 
increase  this  fare,  or  get  better,  at  their  own  cost,  or  for  what  tl 
have  earned  by  their  work  ;  but  spirituous  liquors  are  strii 
forbidden. 

In  case  of  slight  illness  the  prisoner  is  treated  in  the  jail; 
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gerioDS  sickness  he  is  received  into  the  pnbh'c  hospital.     In 
Atger  jails,  there  is  a  special  physician,  who  visits  the  prisoners 
f  day ;  in  the  smaller,  the  public  physician  comes  when  called 
Once  in  the  week,  however,  it  is  his  duty  to  call,  and  he  is  re- 
ed to  record,  in  a  register  provided  for  that  purpose,  that  he  has 
n  there;  and  in  this  register  he  also  has  to  put  down  all  hissug- 
dons  concerning  the  arrangements  for  the  preservation  of  health. 
The  prisoner  who  wishes  it  gets  work  to  do.     All  the  income  for 
belongs  to  him,  and  he  is,  as  already  said,  permitted  to  get  bet- 
r  food  for  what  he  earns  by  his  labor. 

At  the  larger  jails  there  is  appointed  a  special  preacher;  at  the 

imaller  the  parish  minister  has  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 

the  inmates.     Each  prison  cell  is  provided  with  a  Now  Testament 

and  a  hymn  book.     Some  jails  have  a  library.     When  no  library 

kin  existence,  such  books  are  lent  as  the  direittor  thinks  tit.     With 

the  permission  of  the  director,  the  prisoner  may  receive  visits. 

His  counsel  has  always  a  free  admission  to  him,  and  the  prisoner 

,     may,  at  any  time,  demand  to  speak  with  him.    With  the  exception 

/     of  the  preacher,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  prisoners  are  visited 

/     by  others  than  their  relations. 

The  head  of  the  police  is,  at  every  place,  the  director  of  the 

jail.    It  is  his  duty  frequently  to  visit  the  jail,  and  take  care  tliat 

^e jailer  conform  to  his  instructions;  also  that  the  food  is  good 

^Hd  sufficient.     lie  must  take  care  that  there  is  order  and  cleanli- 

^fiss,  that  the  inventory  is  in  existence,  and  that  the  prisoner  is 

^tibjected  to  no  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  the  jailw.     As  oCten  as 

"^e  visits  the  jail,  he  has  to  state  the  fact  in  a  register  provided  for 

^lat  pirp^xse. 

For  a  breach  of  discipline,  when  not  so  great  as  to  require  pub- 
lic accusation,  the  prisoner  is  punished  by  being  deprived  of  occu- 
pation, of  light,  or  of  the  right  to  extra  provisions.     An   ungov- 
ernable person  may  be  put  into  a  strait  jacket  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  there  may  be  given  him,  with  a  rattan,  from  three  to 
fifteen  blows ;  a  punishment,  however,  that  is  very  seldom  used. 

The  whole  treatment  of  the  prisoner  aims  to  prevent  his 
exposure  to  any  greater  evil  than  his  being  deprived  of  liberty, 
and  his  person  being  watched ;  also,  that  he  may  be  preserved 
whole  and  sound,  as  well  in  his  body  as  in  his  soul.  Instruc 
tion  is  given  only  to  children,  and  thus  it  will  be  seen  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  aim  is  not,  by  positive  means,  to  influence  the 
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person  who  suffers  punishineDt  in  the  jail,  wliere  the  average  sta; 
is  not  above  two  or  three  months. 

I  now  proceed  to  our  prisons  where  the  higher  degrees  of  pon— ^ 
ishments  are  inflictedj  to  wit : 

I  B  —  FtJttCED    LAB(.>R, 

Of  this  there  are  two  kinds ;  a  labor  for  ameliorating^  i 
houses  of  correction,  to  which  pei-sous  are  sentenced  from  eighl 
months  to  six  yeaiis.  This  punishment  is  utidergone  in  cells,  bul 
with  an  increasing  deduction  fn>m  the  terms  of  sentence.  Thus, 
for  in  stance,  eight  months  are  red  need  to  six,  and  six  years  to  three 
and  one-half;  which  time,  consequentlj,  is  the  longest  for  puntsh- 
ment  in  cells. 

b.  Labor  for  punish Ing^  to  which  criminals  are  sentenced  firo 
two  years  to  life.  The  puuishineirt  is  inflicted  according  to  tb 
Auburn  system ;  couseqneotly,  the  prisoners  are  together  m  the^^ 
day-time,  and  separate  during  tlie  night;  silence  is  not  imposed ^^ 
and  there  is  no  shurtening  uf  the  punishment. 

From  tiiis  it  may  be  seen  that,  when  it  is  a  question  of  punish 
ment  for  a  term  of  from  two  to  six  years,  the  critninal  can  b^ 
condemned  either  to  labor  for  ameliorating  or  for  punishing ;  an<^ 
the  judge  has  then,  according  to  our  penal  law,  section  fourteen 
to  choose  the  latter  degree  when  the  criminal  has  been  punished- 
before,  or  is  an  ulKlui'ate  person  of  more  advanced  age. 

Consequently,  we  mny  divide  our  prisoners  into  the  following 
three  classes ; 

1»  Prisoners  of  the  ameliorating  class  /  viz, :  persons  who  have 
either  committed  a  alight  ofiencCj  or  at  least  a  crime  not  so  great 
that  the  punishment  chh  be  of  longer  duration  than  six  years; 
or  who  liave  nut  been  punished  before  ;  or  w^ho  even  are  yet  young 
(twenty 'tive  yeiirs  or  less).  In  short,  they  are  pej*sons  where 
an  KUieliuration  may  be  hoped  for. 

3.  Prisone^rs  of  the  punishing  clxiss^  persons  confined  from  two 
to  six  years.  According  to  what  has  been  said  before,  this  claaa 
consists  only  of  persons  of  a  more  advanced  age,  or  wiio  have  been 
punished  before.  The  crime  committed,  indeed,  is  here  not  great, 
but  the  moral  vior  is  broken  and  destroyed.  It  is  the  fixed  stock 
of  the  prisons,  inveterate  thieves,  an  assemblage  of  persons, 
wretched  and  enervate,  as  well  in  a  moral,  as  in  a  bodily  }x»int 
of  view;  ruined  by  idleness,  drink  and  other  debauchery. 

3.  Pf^isofiers  of  the  punishing  dass^  confined  from  six  years  to 
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Hfe,  To  this  class  belong  tliose  who  are  called  '*  great  crimiDala." 
But^  ahhoagh  the  crime  committed  may  be  great,  it  ia  not  at  all  a 
matter  of  course  that  it  has  always  sprung  out  of  a  thoroughly 
corrupted  nature;  it  often  stands  solitary,  and  has  been  committed 
in  a  momentary  passion  or  in  a  desperate  mental  depression* 

For  these  three  classes  of  prisoners  we  ha  ire  now  four  prisons, 
to  wit : 

For  th€  first  class  (males),  the  cell-priaon  at  Vridsloesville  (two 
Danish  miles  from  Copenhagen),  with  4uO  solitary  cells,  beside 
some  dark  cells  for  punishment,  and  some  light  ones  fur 
reception.  It  was  buik  for  about  ;8412,500,  and  has  been  used 
&ince  the  end  of  1859. 

For  the  second  class  (males),  the  common  congregate  prisons  in 

Copenhagen  and  in  Viborg  (in   Jutland),  with  common  halls  for 

working  and  cells  for  tlie  ni^at,  each  tor  400  prisoner.     In  each 

of  these  prisons  are  common  sleeping-halls  for  old^  decrepit  |tcr- 

aons  whom  it  is  not  advisable  to  let  sleep  alone.     There  are  like- 

irise   in  each  of  them  tirtj  day  cells,  of  which  some  are  dark. 

Theae  are  used  as  reception  cells  fur  prisoners  lately  arrived,  or  as 

puuishing-cella.     Both  prisons  have  been  entirely  rebuilt,  that  in 

Copenhagen   in   18^6,  for   about   $110,200,  and   that   in  Viborg 

in  1865,  for  about  «73,900. 

For  the  third  doss  (males),  the  common  prison  at  Horsens  (Jut- 
land),  with  common  working-halls  and  night-cells  for  500  prison- 
ers. As  in  the  two  preceding  prisons,  there  are  here  common 
sleeping- room 3  for  old  persons,  and  soUtary  cells  for  reception  and 
punishment.  To  the  prison  that  is  situated  outside  the  town  are 
attached  twenty-tive  Danish  acres  (tuns)  of  land  (each  acre  or 
"tun"  being  equal  to  14,000  square  yards),  that  there  maybe 
opportunity  to  let  the  prisoners  work  in  the  open  air.  It  was 
built  in  1853,  and  cost  about  $234,600. 

4.  For  fsmale  prisonei-s,  we  have  but  one  prison,  which  is  in 
Copenhagen,  with  day-cells  ibr  prisoners  for  ameliorating,  and 
with  common  working-halls  and  night  cells  for  the  punishing  class, 
for  400  prisoners.     It  was  built  in  1864  for  about  $94,000, 

Each  of  the  above-mentioned  j)risons  has  a  light,  spacious  and 
beautifully  furnished  church,  provided  with  an  organ.  In  the 
iniirmaries,  which  are  either  separated  from,  or  form  a  wing  of, 
the  prison,  and  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  court-yard  for  exer 
cise,  there  are,  besides  large  and  well- ventilated  rooms  for  the  sick 
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a  number  of  Bolitary  celle,  either  for  malingering  personfi,  or  for 
patients  with  infectious  diseases.  Moreover,  there  are  rooms  for 
the  physician,  the  officer  of  the  infirmary  and  his  min-senrant;  a 
small  apothecary  shop,  a  special  kitchen^  and  a  room  for  keeping 
dead  bodies.     The  sick-cells  contain  about  1,000  cubic  feet. 

Thos  we  have  three  kinds  of  cells,  —  day-cells  or  working-cells 
of  about  750,  night-cells  of  400,  and  sick-cells  of  1,000  cubic  feet 
(a  Danish  cubic  toot  is  a  very  little  larger  than  an  American), 

Finally,  there  are  bathing-rooms,  with  cold,  warm  and  plunge 
baths  J  and  besides  these,  there  are  in  the  prison  itself,  bathing- 
rooms  for  the  prisoners  who  are  well ;  these  are  regularly  bathed. 

The  privies  have  been  arranged  in  different  ways.  In  Vrid- 
loesville,  there  is  a  water-closet  in  each  cell,  connecting  with  a 
great  sewer.  From  each  closet  a  pipe  descends  to  a  great  sewer 
under  ground,  throogh  which  the  faBces,  by  the  force  of  the  water* 
are  driven  outside  the  outer  wall  of  the  prison*  During  the  ten 
years  this  prison  has  existed,  not  the  least  inconvenience  has  been 
felt  from  this  cause.  In  prisons  near  or  in  towns  where  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  a  sewer,  the  day-cells  have  in  the  wall, 
near  tlie  door,  a  S}>ace  or  opening  into  which  the  night-vessel  may 
be  put  from  the  cell,  and  taken  out  from  the  corridor.  From  this 
opening  there  goes  a  small  pipe  in  the  wall  up  to  the  roof,  through 
which  the  foul  air  escapes.  In  the  common  prisons,  tliere  are  in 
each  story  privies,  after  the  system  of  Marino,  where  the  liquid  is 
separated  form  the  dry  ffecea,  w^hich  last  are  put  into  barrels 
standing  in  the  cellar.  There  are,  also,  urinals  in  the  court- 
yards. 

Each  prison  has  its  own  kitchen  and  bake-house ;  the  food  ia 
cooked  by  steam.  Tliere  is  also  a  wash-house  and  a  drying  room 
connected  witli  it.  The  prisoners  do  the  wasiihiug  themselves. 
All  the  water,  as  well  for  the  washing  as  for  the  bathing,  is 
heated  by  steam. 

The  warming  is,  in  Vridloesville,  effected  by  heated  water ;  in 
the  female  prison  at  Copenhagen,  partly  by  steam  and  partly  by 
stoves  ;  the  latter  alone  are  used  in  the  other  prisons.  The  stoves 
are  placed  in  the  corridor.  All  the  sick  rooms  are  heated  exclu- 
sively by  stoves,  in  order  to  regulate  the  temperature  according  to 
peculiarity  of  the  illness. 

The  prisons  are  lighted  by  gas.  All  the  day-cells  and  the 
working  halls  are  lighted  up,  but  the  prisoner  is  not  himself  nias- 
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>f  the  gas-cock ;  tliis  is  affixed  to  the  tube  outside,  in  the  cor- 
r.    The  night-cells,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  lighted  up ;  they 
/  receive  a  feeble  light  from  the  corridor  without. 
The  day-cells  are  furnished  as  in  the  jails.     In  most  cases,  how- 
iTy  there  is  used  here,  instead  of  a  bed,  a  hammock,  which  is 
led  up  in  the  day-time  and  placed  on  the  shelf.     In  the  night- 
lls  there  are  only  a  bed,  a  stool  for  the  clothes,  and  a  chamber 
ensil.     The  common  working-halls  are  furnished  according  to 
le  nature  of  the  work.     Each  prisoner  has  his  working-place, 
rhere  the  implements  and  tools  confided  to  him   are  to  remain. 
lowever,  there  is  in  each  hall  a  large  cupboard,  with  several  com- 
partments, one  of  which  is  assigned  for  the  keeping  of  his  victuals 
and  eating  utensils.     Each  has  also  a  shelf  for  books,  that  may 
not  be  used  during  the  hours  of  work.    Moreover,  there  are  hung 
upon  the  walls  regulations  for  the  daily  order,  the  discipline,  the 
xecessary  tasks,  the  earnings   by  extra  work   and   the  rations. 
lEach  working-hall  has  its  overseer ;  in  the  cell  prisons  there  is 
one  overseer  to  every  sixteen  prisoners.     Generally,  all  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  prison  have  their  dwelling  there.     In  the  prison 
itself,  the  overseers  have  apartments  for   their   accommodation, 
generally  two  to  one  room.     But  the  other  functionaries,  with  the 
exception  of  the  porter,  live  outside  the  prison,  into  which  their 
families  and  domestics  are  not  permitted  to  enter. 

The  other  points  to  be  noticed,  with  respect  to  our  prisons  may 
be  treated  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  The  administration, — All  prisons  are  subject  to  the  office 
for  prison  affairs,  established  immediately  under  the  ministry  of 
justice ;  its  chief  confers  with  the  minister,  and  it  is  his  duty  to 
inspect  as  well  the  jails  as  the  higher  prisons,  on  whose  condition 
he,  every  year,  submits  a  report  to  the  ministry.  Every  fifth  year 
these  reports  are  published.  At  the  head  of  each  prison  stands  a 
directaTj  under  him  an  assistant  and  Sijlrst  overseer.  Each  prison 
has,  further,  a  book-keeper,  who  keeps  the  accounts,  and  has  the 
oversight  of  the  work ;  a  steward,  who  has  charge  of  the  food,  the 
clothing,  the  inventory,  and  is  also  cashier  ;  two  clerks;  ti porter; 
an  overseer  of  the  infirmary  ;  a  kitchen  keeper;  several  male  ser- 
vants; a  messenger  ;  twenty  to  twenty-four  ov^*^^^,  who  have  the 
immediate  charge  of  the  prisoners ;  and,  finally,  several  masters, 
as  well  with  respect  to  work  as  to  building.  For  surveiUanoe  dur- 
ing the  night,  the  required  otUsidd  special  officers  are  appointed ; 
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only  the  latter  are  armed,  tlvongh  all  the  inferior  officers  wear  tini- 
forma.     Military  guard  was  aboli&hed  five  years  ago.     In  the  female 
prison  at  Copenhagen  are  appointed  a  directress ;  ^superior  frnnaU 
overseer  ;  sixteen  to  twenty  female  averseers  ;  and  a  special  guard 
for  the  night.     The  directress  is  stibject  to  the  director  of  the  malej 
prison.     With  the  exception  of  the  director,  the  chaplain,  and  thi 
physician,  all  the  fimctionaries  are  women.     Finally,  each  priso: 
has  a  chaplain^  a  physician^  and  teachers  of  both  sexes.     They  arrf 
all  subject  to  the  director,  who  alone  corresponds  with  the  min 
istry. 

2.  Ths pastoral  care  and  teaching. — ^  An  arrangement  which 
believe  peculiar  to  our  prisons  is,  that  the  congregation  belonging^ 
to  the  church  of  the  prison  consists,  not  only  of  the  prisonei's,  but 
of  all  the  fnnetionaries  (jf  the  establishment,  with  their  respectivAB 
faniilies,  the  female  members  of  which  have  a  place  in  the  ehurehJH 
where  they  cannot  be  seen  by  the  male  prisoners*     Before  the  eyes 
of  the  prisoners  we  receive  the  encharist,  as  we  also  let  our  chil- 
dren be  baptized  and  contirmed  there.     We  and  our  families  thus 
form  one  clnirch  comrannity  with  the  prisoners,     Tlie  prayers  and 
the  chanting  of  hymns  ascend  in  unison  to  Him  before  whom  wfll 
all   are  kneeling,  and  for  whose  mercy  we  all  alike  supplicate™ 
Formerly  this  was  not  the  case.     There  were  even  special  hymn 
books  and  prayer  books  for  the  prisons.     Now  the  prisoners  use  the 
same  hymn  ho(»k  that  is  used  everywhere  in  the  cnuntrv,  and  which 
they  have  known  and  used  from  infancy.     The  old  airs  and  the  old 
hymns  which  they  learned  as  children,  now  again  — perhaps  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years  —  are  heard  by  t!iem,  and  often  call  forth 
a  longing  regret  for  the  time  when  sin  had  not  yet  tainted  their 
minds.     It  is  only  by  thus  participating  in  all  the  services  of  the 
church  that  the  prisoner  will  feel  the  full  significance  of  the  worship. 
By  having  as  little  as  possible  the  feeling  of  being  a  prisoner  in  the 
honse  of  God,  where  the  officer  is  sitting  not  simply  as  his  guard|, 
but  also  as  a  member  of  the  same  flock,  by  dint  of  being  plac 
under  the  same  conditions  with  all  others,  the  bitter  and  hai 
heart  relents  and  softens,  the  affrighted  and  oppressed   mind 
raised  and  strengthened.     And  if  this  has  a  beneficial  influen< 
upon  the  prisoner,  there  is  no  doubt  tliat  it  has  also  a  good  eflTect 
npon  us,  who  are  thereby  reminded  that  we  are  all  sinnei-s,  and 
that  we  ought  not,  with  pharisaic  pride,  to  presume  upon  right- 
eousness in  comparison  with  our  imprisoned  brethren.     Not  only 
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18  it  veiy  seldom  that  disorders  are  committed  in  the  church,  but 
the  fervor  with  which  the  prisonere  participate  in  the  holy  actions, 
when  we  have  our  children  baptized  or  confirmed,  or  when  we 
receive  the  encharist,  proves  conclusively  that  their  hearts  sympa- 
thize with  our  feelings.     Every  Sunday  and  holiday  divine  service 
'iB  celebrated,  at  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the  prisoner  to  he  present ; 
bnt,  of  course,  he  partakes  of  the  Lord's  supper  only  when  he 
wishes  it  himself.     Once  a  week  the  prisoners  are  exer(;ised  in  sing- 
ing hymns.     In  the  cell  prison  the  chaplain  visits  the  prisoners ; 
whereas  in  the  common  prisons,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
to  the  chaplain,  who,  besides,  visits  the  working  halls.     Once  a 
week  the  chaplain  delivera  religious  lectures,  at  which  the  attend- 
anoe  of  the  prisoners  is  optional. 

Each  prison  has  a  good  library,  for  the  replenishment  of  which 
the  state  allows  a  certain  sum  every  year.  The  distribution  of 
the  books  takes  place  either  by  the  chaplain  or  by  the  head 
teacher.  The  distribution  of  the  religious  books  is  only  made  by 
the  chaplain. 

In  the  cell-prison  each  prisoner  receives  instruction  in  the  cell, 
and,  in  addition,  two  lessons  a  week  in  the  school ;  but  prisoners 
who  have  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  twenty-five  years  receive 
three  lessons.     In  the  common  pri6ons,  instruction  is  given  only 
on  Sundays.     The  attendance  upon  school  is  not  obligatory  here. 
3.  Labor,     Labor  and  occupation  are  a  necessary  condition  of 
the  right  exaction  of  punishment.     From  this  point  of  view  the 
labor  is  considered,  but  not  as  a  source  of  income.     The  inten- 
tion is,  that  labor  shall  serve  partly  to  preserve  and  promote  as 
Well  the  bodily  as  the  spiritual  health  of  the  prisoner,  and  partly 
to  educate  him  for  liberty.     These  are  the  only  views  considered 
in   making  choice  of  occupation,  while  pecuniary  considerations 
prevail  only  as  far  as  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  kind  of  labor 
equally  serviceable  to  the  other  ends  named.     And  these  views 
have,  as  r^ards  the  choice  between  letting  the  prisoner  work  for 
the  account  of  the  state  or  for  that  of  private  parties,  determined 
for  the  latter.  What  is  called  the  "  contract  system  "  has,  especially 
in  the  last  report  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York,  been 
subjected  to  a  scathing  examination.     I  shall  n^t  deny  that  the 
system,  as  it  exists  in  your  country,  is  open  to  much  criticism,  and 
I  shall,  therefore,  somewhat  at  large,  explain  the  reasons  why, 
during  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  aimed  at  getting  the  labor,  as  a 
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eoterpnae,  given 
I  shall  describe  in  what  manner  our  relations  to  them  are  arranji 
in  Denmark. 

Befure  the  reform  of  the  prisons  was  commenced  here,  that 
till  about  the  year  1840,  the  contract  system  partly  prevailc 
which,  in  ooe  of  our  prisons  (Yiborg),  was  developed  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  whole  establishment  was  let  out  on  lease  to  a  pri^ 
vate  citizen,  wlio  supplied  the  prisoners  with  food  and  clothes^  fto^ 
indeed  provided  fur  all  their  necessitieSj  while  he  took  the  whole 
income  of  their  work,  and  received,  into  the  bargain^  an  annual 
allowance  from  tlie  state.     The  director  was  nothing,  \vhile  tha_ 
contractor  considered  himself  as  the  only  governor,  and  that  eve 
to  such  a  degree  that  he  sulicited   the  government  to  leave  to  hia 
the  annual  proposal  of  pardons  to  prisonei-s  qualified  therefor,  i 
request^  however,  that  was  not  complied  with.     All  the  irregular- 
ities  arising  from   such  a  contract   system  I  need   not   nienttoaM 
They  were  so  great  that  the  government  from  1845  transferrocP 
the  whole  business  of  working  the  prisoners  to  the  officers  of  the 
state.     Masters  were  appointed,  who  received  their  pay  from  the 
state,  and  tlie  superintendence  of  all  the  labor  was  confided   to 
tlie  director,  who  bad  a  fixed  annual  salary,  antl,  besides,  a  certaiu 
share  in  the  profits  of  the  labor.     The  chief  occupation  was  mak- 
ing woolen^ware,  as  cloth,  carpets,  horse-cloths,  under-jackets  and 
Btockitigs;  also  manufacturing  linen  cloth  and  twist  stuffs,  whi 
articles  were   sold    from    the  prison    itself.     To   the   pay  of  t 
admin istration  and  the  uflif-ers,  to  the  snpport  of  the  prisoners  and 
the  repair  of  tlie  buildings,  the  state,  of  course,  gave  annual  allow- 
ances, whereas  it  paid  directly  to  each  prison  a  fund  that  w*as  made 
fruitful  in  the  best  way  possible.     It  soon,  however,  appeared  that 
the  benefits  aimed   at  by  this  change  were  most  insignificant,  ae 
w^ell  in  a  financial  as  in  a  reforming  paint  of  view. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  prison  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  with  every  private  manufactory.  The  establishment  had 
indeed,  some  advantages,  particularly  in  the  cheap  labor,  but 
had  far  more  difiiculties,  which  it  was  almost  an  impossibility 
overcome.  It  was,  of  course,  like  e%^ery  other  manufactory,  8U 
ject  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  but  it  was,  as  well  witli  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  materials  as  to  the  selling  of  its  goods, 
not  able  to  use  these  occasions  to  the  profit  of  tlie  establishment; 
nay,  it  often  happened  that  the  prisons  kept  great  8tores  of  goods 
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unsold,  which,  in  order  to  procure  money  for  continuing  business, 
they  were  afterward  obliged  to  sell  at  any  price,  by  public  auction. 
Further,  the  goods  made  in  the  prisons  were  always  of  an  inferior 
quality  to  those  from  private  manufactories,  where  they  had  skilled 
workmen  and  better  and  more  experienced  masters ;  where  both  the 
locality  and  tlie  machinery  were  better  adapted  to  manufacturing 
purposes;  and,  finally,  where  steam  power  could  be  used,  whereby 
the  fabrics  could  be  made  more  uniform  than  by  hand.  Thus 
there  were  years  when  a  prison  had  only  loss  by  the  labor  of  its 
inmates ;  and  the  average  profit  a  day  for  each  prisoner  was  but 
three  cents. 

Sach  a  financial   loss  the   state,  however,  would  have  borne 
)fithout  murmur,  had  it  really  contributed  to  promote  the  disci- 
pline of  the  prisoners ;  but  this  was  far  from  being  tiie  case.     The 
director  of  the  prison,  who  was  made  answerable  for  the  success 
of  tlie  business,  and  who  also  was  interested  in  it  by  receiving  a 
shnie  of  the  profits,  became,  in  some  sense,  a  manufacturer,  who 
Wis  tempted  to  forward  the  working  at  the  expense  of  the  moral 
iiuprovement  of  the  prisoners.     It  was  an  honor  and  a  profit  to 
get  the  utmost  possible  out  of  the  labor;  the  least  costly  establish- 
Ujent  got  the  preference;  and  the  best  prisoner  was  he  who  earned 
tie  most  for  the  state.     No  doubt,  the  health  of  the  prisoner  was 
^ken  care  of,  for  by  that  means  the  labor  was  forwarded  ;  but  his 
tnoral  amelioriation  was  considered  of  little  account,  for  all  tending 
%o  that  only  caused  waste  of  time.     Thus,  on  a  certain  occasion 
when,  on  examining  the  register  of  punishments,  I  expressed  my 
astonishment  at  a  proportionally  large  number  of  corporal  punish- 
ments, the  director  of  the  prison  replied  :    "  The  lash  saves,  but 
the  cell  wastes,  the  time." 

As  the  director,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  understand  manufac- 
turing, and  was  thus  a  bad  manager  of  the  whole  business,  he  was 
obliged,  in  that  respect,  to  consult  the  masters  and  submit  to  their 
advices.  The  plan  was  tried  in  the  prison  at  Horsens,  when,  in 
1853,  it  was  attempted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  meet  these  difiicul- 
ties  by  appointing  a  first  taskmaster,  who  had  charge  of  the  whole 
working  of  the  prisoners.  But  it  very  soon  appeared  that  thus 
there  was  created  a  most  pernicious  division  of  authority,  since,  in 
order  to  find  an  able  first  taskmaster,  he  must  be  ofiered  a  high 
Balaiy,  so  that,  at  least  in  that  respect,  he  was  put  on  a  footing 
with  the  director.     The  aim  of  the  latter  was  the  discipline  ;  that 
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ot  the  ittrnier  tlie  labur;  mid  ihna  thev  often  worked  in  direclii 
opposite  to  encL  other.  The  hihor,  nglitlj  eniplojed,  is  a  m 
lor  i\w  discipline,  and  this  ageniiy  oiit/lit,  as  every  i»ther^  to  be  p 
exeltiaivelj  into  the  hands  of  the  director.  T)ds  f^oon  niade  itse 
evident,  and  nfter  the  ]up>6  of  but  three  rnontljs,  the  first  tasktiii 
ter  was  dlenii^ged  and  his  oiiicc  aboh^hed. 

I  have  sliown  how  tlie  adntini^trjition,  by  inanaojing  tlie  laluir 
I  lie  way  Ld'  biisine.ss,  came  into  u  i'aUe  position  «s  reheard  ed 
principa)  aini,  and  liow  the  j^risi^ner  becaiTJC  tlie  victim  uf  this  ij 
eunjstance.  I  have  before  aaiJ  tluit  when  the  labor  was  nm 
first,  the  clever  wurktnaii  wm  phiced  in  tite  fureniost  rank. 
it  is  well  known  that  the  cleverest  workman  h  far  from  beii 
the  best  prisoner.  He  who  had  repeatedly  been  in  prison,  hi 
who  iijuierstood  tlie  wtirk  done  there,  was,  in  that  rejs|)ei'1,  far 
advance  of  his  comrades.  He  acquired  a  snpremacy  ^n^ir  the  h 
ter  prisoners,  who  were  there  for  tlie  tirst  time,  «nd  this,  of  con 
created  dit^sati^taction  and  a  well  fonnded  opinion  as  to  the  inji 
tice  and  seltie^hness  of  the  administration.  The  wlude  prinri 
gave  the  advantage  to  evil,  ntid  caused  envy,  ill-will  and  b 
terufss. 

Another  circnnistance  wa^,  that,  for  tiuaucial  reasons^  it  i 
necessary  to  have  the  labor  in  tlie  prisons,  as  mueli  as  po^ible, 
one  and  the  same  kind.  Different  kinds  of  labor  denn\nd  diti 
ent  nnisters  and  a  divi-rstty  of  ]  jo  Wei's  on  the  |>art  of  the  dire«l 
tl  it  cannot  be  expected.  The  result  was,  that  the  prisoners  w< 
taufjht  a  business  for  which,  when  set  at  liberty,  they  bad  no 
for  De   nnirk  is  not  a  njanufacturiuir  conntry. 

There  are  here  very  few  manufactures,  and  they  principally  nu 
utaetures  of  cloth.     The  chief  sources  of  income  in  tbid  conn 
are    a^^riL-ultni^    and    sea- fa  ring.      Not    one    among    a    bund] 
was  able,  alter  recovering  his  liberty,  to  gain  a  liveliiiood  by  1 
trade  he  had  been  put  to  in  the  prison. 

Finally,  I  must  observe  that  here,  m  in  other  countries,  w 
founded  complaints  arose,  that  the  industry  in  the  prisons,  wh 
went  only  in  one  or  two  dtstiuct  directioiis,  were  in  a  lu^irh  degi 
injurious  to  free  labor,  especially  by  the  forced  sales  of  die  p 
ducts  t)f  the  prisons  that  su  frequently  took  jilace. 

For  these  various  reasons  the  aim  1ms  bet^u,  during  the  last 
years,  to  transftu*  the  manHgenient  of  |  rison  labor  into  tlie  hu 
of  private  persons.     To  tbit>  end  two  methods  have  been  adopti 
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Kther  orders  are  accepted  from  private  persons,  who  themselves 
fnrnish  the  raw  material,  in  which  case  payment  is  made  accord- 
ing to  measure  and  weight ;  or^  a  certain  number  of  prisonei*s  are 
let  to  a  citizen  contractor  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  per 
day  for  each  prisoner.  In  the  former  case  the  contractor  is  entirely 
excluded  from  the  prison,  and  the  work  is  superintended  by  the 
masters  of  the  establishment.  In  the  latter  case,  where  the  work 
is  supervised  by  the  contractor's  masters,  a  contract  therefor  is  con- 
duded  between  the  chief  of  the  prison  department  (not  the  direc- 
tor of  the  establishment)  on  one  side,  and  the  contractor  on  the 
other,  of  which  contract  the  director  receives  a  copy,  for  the  regu 
lation  of  his  conduct  under  it.  The  most  important  items  of  such 
a  contract  are  — 

1.  The  duty  is  imposed  on  the  prison  to  place  a  certain  portion 
of  the  whole  number  of  prisoners  at  the  disposal  of  the  contractor; 
yet  the  latter  must  submit  to  a  temporary  diminution  of  that  num- 
ber when  a  prisoner  is  sick,  or  is  undergoing  punishment,  or 
becomes  disabled  from  other  reasons  not  to  be  foreseen. 

2.  With  respect  to  the  length  and  possible  interruptions  of  the 
working  time,  the  contractor  is  obliged  to  submit  implicitly,  not 
only  to  the  regulations  for  the  daily  order  and  discipline  of  the 
estublishment,  such  as  those  now  existing  or  may  hereafter  be  intro- 
•dneed,  but  also  to  the  particular  dispositions  made  in  this  behalf 
by  the  director. 

3.  No  new  kind  of  work  must  be  commenced,  and  no  new  imple- 
ment must  be  used,  without  the  permission  of  the  director. 

4.  The  contractor  has  the  exclusive  right  to  have  done  in  the 
prison  the  kind  or  kinds  of  labor  introduced  by  him,  so  that  in 
the  same  prison  the  same  kind  of  work  is  not  performed  for  more 
than  one  contractor. 

5.  The  contractor  supplies,  for  himself,  all  the  machinery,  tools 
and  implements  necessary  for  the  work  to  be  done. 

6.  The  selection  of  prisoners  does  not  at  all  belong  to  the  con- 
tractor. 

7.  The  promise  is  given  to  the  contractor  to  retain,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  prisoners  once  allowed  to  him  ;  but  the  director  is  always 
at  liberty,  without  giving  any  reason  or  indemnity  therefor,  to  take 
prisoners  away  from  the  work  of  the  contractor;  the  original  num- 
ber, however,  is  to  be  tilled  out  again  by  other  prisoners. 

8.  The  prison  is  not  at  all  answerable  for  the  manner  in  which 
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ilie  pri&onera  perform  the  work  required  or  treat  the  materiuU 
tooU  delivered  to  thetn,  altbou«:h,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tlie  p 
oner,  for  badly  perfui-iiiiiifr   Ijfs  work  ur  for  improper  treatment  c 
wliat  lias  been  intrusted  to  liiiii,  is  to  be  puiii»bed  according  to  tl: 
nature  of  Ijjs  tranAurre^i&iutK 

9.  The  contractor  is  obliged  himself  to  pay  salaries  to  the  ma 
ter  or  the  masters,  who  may  be  necessary  in  hia  view  for  uiana^iii 
his  business;  but  sticli  master  cannot  be<^ia   ids  task  until  he 
aceepted  by  the  director,  who  must  inquire  into  liis  former  liH 
These  masters  Inive,  witli  resfjcct  to  tlie  daily  order  and  disci]>liner 
to  subruit  to  the  director,  just  as  if  they  were  appointed  in  the  ser^ 
vice  of  tlje  e:^tal)lishment,     For   breach  of  the  daily  order,  til 
director  can  dismiss  a  master,  and  instantly  exclude  him  from  til 
establishment.     Nobody,  besides  the  contractor  liimsclf  and  h 
masters,  is  permitted  to  enter  the  prison. 

10,  For  each  prisoTjer,  whose  working  abilities  have  been  let  1 
the  contractor,  the  latter  pays  a  fixed  sum,  every  month,  to  tli 
cashier  of  the  estabHshmcnt  before  the  3d  day  of  the  niontl 
If  this  is  nut  done  by  the  14tlu  the  director  is  at  libeity  to  gU 
the  contractor  an  immediate  warning,* 

IL  In  case  a  prisoner  is  taken  away  from  work^  on  account  0 
illness,  after  one  o'clock  p  m.,  the  contractor  pays  for  a  whole  da] 
but  nothing,  if  the  removal  takes  place  before  this  time.  li  tl 
director  takes  a  prisoner  away  fro  in  work,  it  ought,  ordinarily,  i 
be  done  at  the  end  of  a  working  day. 

12.  For  each  prisoner  who  is  fully  occupied  the  contractor  paj 
eighteen  cents  per  day.     To  prove  the  fact  of  full  occupation, 
declaration,  put  down  in  writing  by  the  book-keeper  and  the  tif 
overseer,  is  valid  and  obligatory  on  ilie  contractor, 

13.  It  is  the  duly  of  the  contractor  to  give  every  year,  if  dl 
manded,  a  report  to  the  director  in  reference  to  the  nianufacturiii 
operations  of  I  lie  prisonors  employed  by  him. 

14.  Earth  master  must,  every  week,  on  a  day  fixed  for  that  pii! 
pose,  give  a  report  to  the  book-keeper  of  what  each  of  t!ie  prisoQ< 
at  his  disposal  has  performed. 


*  Accotxlmg:  to  Mie  later  contracts,  the  pnyiiient  is  delivered,  hffonhand^ 
first  of  cverj^  iiioiuU  for  Llitf  xvliole  niuiiljer  t>l'  |>nsoiier»  who,  un  that  diiy, 
working  for  tlit:  conUjictor,  after  which,  lil  tlie  end  of  the  tnonlh,  ii  fiual  eotti 
meut  for  the  monlh  Is  made. 
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15.  The  amonnt  of  work  required  is  fixed  by  the  director,  who, 

\  lewise,  has  to  determine  the  earnings  allowed  to  the  prisoner  for 

e:tra  work,  wliich  are  paid  out  of  the  cash  of  the  estaWishnnent. 

Besides  the  points  mentioned,  there  are  some  of  only  local 

i\  terest, 

Snch  a  contract  as  I  have  described  is  generally  not  concluded 
fo:  a  longer  term  than  ten  years.  The  contractor,  as  already 
olierved,  does  not  get  a  certain  number  of  prisoners,  but  a  certain 
pr  »portion  of  the  whole  number,  as  this  is  ever  dunging. 

In  the  choice  of  occupations,  the  discipline,  the  health,  and  the 
fiitav«  of  the  prisoner  are  now  the  only  decisive  considerations. 
Caiv  ?8  taken  that  there  be  such  a  variety  of  occupations  that  each 
pri8(k.:er  may  have  an  employment  suited  to  his  peculiar  aptitude 
and  Abilities.  Thus  we  have,  in  our  prisons,  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent 'ndustries,  as  weaving  of  cotton  and  linen,  lace  making, 
needle  making,  weaving  of  stockings,  manufacturing  of  crockery 
ware,  jewing  of  gloves,  cork  and  bung  cutting,  brush  making, 
cipr  making,  planing  of  wooden  threads  (for  matches  and 
Venetian  blinds),  manufacture  of  wooden  blinds,  weaving  of 
cocoa  fibres  for  floor  carpets  and  mats,  the  making  of  swimming 
girdles,  etc. 

In  this  way  about  80  per  cent  of  our  prisoners  are  occupied. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent  are  employed  by  the  state  itself,  of 
which  I  shall  give  an  account  hereafter. 

In  the  prisons  best  situated  for  the  purpose,  we  have  some 
machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  In  one  are  made  all  the 
Woolen  stuflfe  for  the  clothing  of  the  prisoner;  woolen  jackets, 
stockings  and  blankets  for  the  beds.  In  another  establishment  is 
made  all  the  linen  clothing.  Generally,  prisoners  who  had  pre- 
viouttly  been  artisans,  continue  their  trade  for  the  account  of  the 
state,  in  case  they  are  likely  to  continue  it  when  they  have 
re-overed  their  liberty.  In  the  service  of  the  establishment  are 
thus  employed  a  quantity  of  tailors,  shoemakers,  joiners,  smiths, 
masons,  wooden  shoemakers,  tinkers,  etc. 

Picking  tow  and  featJiers  is  only  used  either  as  an  employment 
for  new-comers,  or  for  aged  persons  who  cannot  be  employed  in 
auy  other  way,  or  as  a  disciplinary  punishment. 

Finally,  a  portion  of  the  prisoners  are,  as  is  customary  in  other 
countries,  employed  in  the  prisons  in  domestic  services. 
At  the  prison  of  Horsens,  into  which,  as  before  mentioned, 
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prisoners  are  sentenced  only  for  a  loncf  term  of  Tears  or  for 
there  is,  m  I  have  stated,  a  considerable  area  of  land,  in  the  ci 
vat  ion  of  which  prisoners  are  employed  during  the  last  years 
their  piinislunent;  or,  if  tbej  are  prisoners  for  life,  when  ten  v 
of  punishment  have  heen  completed  ;  on  the  condition,  howc 
I  hat  tlie  prisoner  has  behaved  well. 

From  the  species  of  contract  system  described  above,  we  hai 
not,  as  yet,  experienced  the  least  inconvenience.  The  minist! 
seeks,  as  it  appears  from  the  rnlos  in  the  contract,  in  evei-y  ma 
nor  to  maintain  the  aMthority  of  the  director;  bitt,  on  the  otfc 
hand,  it  sliows  the  contractor  all  p<.>ssih1e  complaiinanre^  In  order i 
facilitate  his  business.  The  prison  administration  and  the 
tractor  are  on  very  ^ood  terms  with  each  other.  They  are  all, 
their  own  wish,  of  course,  members  of  the  prison  s^icieties 
assisting  prisoners  when  set  free;  and  they  have  helped  mai 
prisoner,  on  whom  they  liave  bestowed  their  good  will,  and 
cured  employment  for  hun  in  free  society. 

In  a  financial  point  of  view,  we  have  also  made  consideral 
advance.     Formerly  the  average  profit  of  the  work  was  only  t\ 
cents  a  day  for  each  prisoner.     Now  we  gain,  in   the  cong 
common  prisons,  for  each  prisoner,  almost  ten  cents,  and  in 
cell-prisons,  eight  cents  every  day,  net  proceeds, 

4.  The  dietary.  The  food  s^ipply  onght  to  be  a  means,  in 
hands  of  the  administration,  to  give  weight  to  the  pnnishmejjj 
and  to  forward  its  aim,  which  is  the  mora!  improvement  of  tl 
prisoner.  In  onr  pristins  the  food  ia  required  to  b©  wholesoillj 
clean  and  sufficient,  but  frugal  —  more  frugal  than  that  which 
common  kborer  in  society  is  generally  able  to  procure,  Tlie  si 
provides  the  dietary  of  the  prisoners,  and  realises  no  profits  eX" 
from  the  labor  nsed  by  contractors.  The  meals  are  cooked 
the  bread  baked  in  tlie  prison. 

Dinner  is  the  principal  nieal  of  our  prisoners,  and  is  as  folio 
Sunday^  alternately  ]ieas  and  bacon ^  or  soup  and  beef. 
Monday  and  Thursday^  groats  boiled  in  water,  and  herrings, 
Wednesday ^  peas  on  salted  horse-meat,  together  with  the  m 
Tuesday  and  Friday^  mm  ford  soup,  with  groats  and  potati 
on  horse-meat,  together  with  the  meat. 

Saturday^  cabbage   on    salted    horse-meat,   together  with   ' 
meat** 


♦  Home-meat,  in  tUis  caaatry,!8  eaten  only  Ijy  the  pobrest  portion  of  the  ] 


^^•J    r^, 


:n    -: 
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Besides  the  dinner,  there  is  allowed  to  each  prisoner  every  day 
two  poiindA  of  rye  bread  during  the  winter  (from  the  1st  November 
to  the  1st  May),  and  one  and  one  half  pounds  dnrinor  the  summer  ; 
ooe-half  "pot"  (one-lialf  pint)  of  heer  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
one-qnarter  pint  additional  of  warm  beer,  which  is  given  early  in 
the  uiorning. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  pliysician  can  prescribe  the  food  he 
finds  necessary  for  his  patients.  The  prisoner  may  augment  and 
improve  the  ordinary  fare  by  his  eartiings  from  extra  work,  of 
which  he  is  at  liberty  to  use  one-half,  the  other  half  being  laid 
iiiide  till  he  is  set  at  liberty.  The  fii-st  half  is  not  paid  to  him  in 
money,  but,  on  a  certain  day  of  the  week,  the  overseer  writes 
down  what  lie  wishes  delivered  for  it.  The  articles  which  he  is 
pennitted  to  buy  are  bread,  butter,  milk,  cheese,  herrings,  sugar, 
chewing  tobactco  and  snulF. 

5.  The  clothing.     This  consists,  for  the  men,  of  a  linen  shirt,  a 
woolen  jacket,  waistcoat  and  small  cloflies,  of  uniformly  gray 
stuff  (until  1866  the  iialf  part  of  the  clothes  were  gray,  the  other 
half  ayellow),  long  woolen  stockings,  a  blue  linen  neckerciiief,  and 
slippers  with  wooden  soles.     For  the  women,  a  linen  chemise, 
Wnen  bodice  and  drawers,  a  woolen  under  petticoat  and  a  woolen 
gOwn  of  uniform  gray,  together  with  a  blue  linen  cap  and  necker- 
<^hief,  woolen  stockings,  and  slippers  with  wooden  soles.     The  phy- 
sician prescribes  woolen  drawers  when  it  is  necessary ;  nearly  all 
the  old  prisoners  have  them  during  the  winter.     Linen  and  stock- 
ings are  changed  every  fortnight,  sheets  every  fourth  week. 

6.  CUanliness.  Tlie  prisoners  are  stricttly  obliged  to  cleanliness. 
Ac  already  mentioned  they  are  regularly  bathed.  Every  prisoner 
lias  his  comb  and  his  towel,  and  gets  soaj)  every  week.  The 
domestic  cleanliness  is  not  better  in  any  private  house. 

7.  Tke  annual  expenses  of  the  prisons.  As  it  |)erhap8  might  be 
of  some  interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  know  what 
our  prisons  cost  us  everi/  yeat\  I  will  give  tlie  average  annual 
expenses  for  the  last  five  years  :* 

Dietarj',  i>er  prisoner, $19  77 

Clothes,  per  prisoner, 5  84 

Bed  clothes,  per  prisoner, 1  09 

Wanning,  per  prisoner, 2  55 


*  Com  prices  have  been  very  high  here  the  last  few  years. 
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Lightings  per  prisoner, $2  92 

Cleanliness,  per  prisoner, , , 1  20 

^33  87  ] 

The  administration^ 31  75 

Building  and  inventory, 4  01 ; 

Sundries, • 3  75 

Here,  of  conrse,  no  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  interest  of  thai 
Bom  expended  in  constrnctiTTg  tire  buildings  and  pr(»cnring  tlio^ 
mventory.  It  is  only  the  annnal  expense  for  the  salaries  of  the  ad 
ministration,  the  keeping  of  the  prisoners  and  the  repair  of  the 
prisons.  When,  however,  the  average  income  from  the  labor  of 
the  prisoners  is  deducted  from  this,  which  is  $33J1,  the  annual 
cost  to  us  of  a  prisoner  is  ^39.77- 

8.    The  stateraent  of 'accounts.  —  Each  prison  has,  as  already 
mentioned,  its  casliier :  the  book-keeper  is  the  officer  to  wham  the 
management  of  acconnt^  is  intrusted.     The  director  must  approvti^ 
of  every  expense*     He  signs  his  assent  to  each  bill  that  is  to  baV 
paid.     The  cashier  is  not  permitted  to  have  in  his  cliarge  a  greater^ 
sum   than   about   $000.     All   over   that  amount  is  in  a  safe,  to 
which  the  director  and  the  cashier  have  each  a  key. 

The  amount  necessary  for  ttie  current  expenses,  as  wages^  the 
fifibsistenee  of  the  prisoners  and  the  repair  of  the  buildings,  lifl 
apportioned  every  month  by  the  superior  administration,  and  paid^ 
by  the  fisc  which,  on  the  other  hand,  receives  by  the  5th  of  everrB 
month   all  the  income  of  the  prisons.     Every  month  a  statement^ 
of  accounts  is  made,  and  sent  to  the  superior  adminietration,  in  the 
office  uf  wliich  a  statement  of  aecounta  is  made  for  all  prisons.     It 
is  the  diitv  of  the  cliief  to  take  care  that   th*^  sums  voted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people  for  each  account  are  not  exceeded.     H 

These  accounts  are.  1.  The  adminUtratmn  (a^  wages;  J,  the 
food,  uniforms,  washing  and  all  other  entertainment  of  the  over-  ' 
eeers.  Only  the  inferior  officers  have  these  things  in  na/tirii.)fl 
2.  The  keeping  of  the  ptimners  {a,  dietary ;  J,  clothes ;  <?,  be  1- 
clothes;  rf,  wanning;  e,  lighting ;,/*,  cleanliness).  3.  The  huUd- 
inge  and  inventoiy,  4.  Sundrie^t  {a,  fixed,  and,  i,  unforeseen  ex- 
penses). 5.  Provision  for  lahor  («,  for  purchasing  raw  materials; 
5,  for  repairing  machines  and  tools;  c,  expenses  by  the  labor,  to 
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which  belong  the  extra  work-wages  to  the  prisonera).  9.  The  order  of 
tkeday.    In  the  common,  prisons  it  is  as  the  following :  At  a  quarter 
to  5  in  snmnier  and  a  quarter  to  6  in  winter,  the  prisoners  are  awak- 
ened by  a  bell.     A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  they  must  be  dressed, 
tnd  the  prisoners  belonging  to  each  division*  are  let  out  in  two  par- 
ties to  the  wash  room,  after  which  they  are  conducted  to  tlie  work- 
ing hall  and  reviewed  by  the  overseer.     One  of  the  prisoner  reads 
i  morning  prayer,  and  then  the  work  commences.     This  is  con- 
tinaed  until  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  with  the  following  interruptions : 
From  half-past  7  until  8  o'clock,  breakfast;  12  to  1,  dinner;  6  to 
H,  atlternoon  luncheon.     At  each  of  these  intervals  of  labor,  as 
well  as  morning  and  evening,  the  prisoners  get  an  opportunity  to 
make  use  of  the  latrines  belonjjino:  to  the  different  divisions.     Both 
in  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  the  prisoners  are  in  the  court-yard, 
hilf  an  h^ur  either  time.     They  here  take  exercise,  but  not  in  any 
fixed  order,  or  at  the  word  of  command,  as  is  customary  in  the 
German  prisons.     Such  forced  exercise  will  scarcely  be  a  real  recre- 
ition.     Breakfast  and  afternoon  luncheon  are  taken  in  the  work- 
ing hall,  but  dinner  is  eaten  in  the  corridor  outside  the  night  cell?, 
where  there  are  dining  table  and  chairs.     To  each  division  belongs, 
besides  the  large  working  hall,  a  smaller  working  room,  appropri- 
ated U}  prisoners  who  either  are  quarrelsome,  or,  for  purposes  of 
discipline,  are  put  under  a  greater  constraint.     Two  prisonei's  are 

I  not  permitted  to  be  alone  together  ;  they  must  be  either  one,  three, 
or  more.  At  8  o'clock,  when  the  working  titne  is  over,  the  prisoner 
las  half  an  hour  for  arranging  his  work  and  gathering  up  his  tools, 
after  which  the  prisoners  are  drawn  up  in  order ;  one  of  them  reads 
the  evening  prayer,  and,  when  the  overseer  has  reviewed  them, 
tliey  are  led  to  the  night  cells,  where  they  may  not  carry  with  them 
any  of  their  tools  or  any  thing  else,  unless  they  have  been  expresly 
permitted  to  do  so. 

In  each  working  hall  two  of  the  prisoners  alternately  keep 
watch  every  week.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  watch  to  take  care  that 
nothing  of  the  inventory  suffers  any  damage,  that  no  panes  of 
glass  be  broken,  etc. ;  they  must  always  be  the  last  in  the  hall, 
when  the  prisoners  are  conducted  to  the  court-yard  or  elsewhere. 
They  are  made  answerable  for  every  disorder  of  such  a  nature 

*  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  prison  is  divided  into  different  companies 
of  aboai  twenty  persons  each,  and  that  these  companies  are  separated  from  each 
other. 

18 
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that  it  must  have  been  impos&ible  for  tliem  not  to  perceire  it. 
is  not  deiiiHiided  tltat  they  sli»Il  be  iiifonnera  ;  a.nd  stilt  leaa  \ 
they  eiti|jU>}ed  n&  spies  (every  systein  of  espionage,  as  being  fjitaH 
inutual  e<*iitideJK_^e,  I  coii^iiler  deniorHliziiig  and  to   be  rejected 
but  the  intention  is,  —  what,  albo,  generally  has  been   attained,* 
that  the  real  ofteiider  make  a  eonfe^sinn,  or  tloit  the  other  pnsonei( 
when  they  know  him,  give  iiitbraiation   rather  than  see  tlie  iiind 
cent  punisshed.     On  a  bluek-lxiard,  in  the  ball,  the  nnrnbcrs 
the  two  prisoners  who  act  as  watelimen   are  noted.     I  very  wd 
know  that  it  is  dangL*roiis  to  let  one  prisoner  be  the  superiors 
anotlier;  that  in   this  way    hyp.icrisy,   fnke  denniincenients  an 
other  evils  are  engendered;  but  it  will  be  perceived   that  till 
waMi  is  not  allntted  to  any  one  as  a  trnsc,  but  ratlier  as  kind  ( 
miinii-iptil  buiik^n,  laid  upt>n  every  prisoner  in  his  tnrn,     A  ^ri*- 
oner  who  eunnut  follow   thi:^  order  of  the  day  does  not  reiiii 
among  the  division.     If  old  age  or  a  crippled    eondition  is 
gronud  of  liis  disability,  be  is  removed  to  a  division  destined  on 
for  invalids,  where  the  order  of  tlieday  is  modified  according  to  the 
exigreneies  of  the  ease.     On  the  other  hand,  if  sickness  or  external 
wounds  are  the  reat^on,  tiiL!  prisoner,  when  unable  to  work,  is  eOD^ 
signed  to  the  intinnary  wliere^  as  already  stated,  there  are  Rtllt«fl 
cells  for  malingerers  ;  for  real  invalids  there  are  common  sleeping^ 
lihlk  ^ 

The  order  of  the  day  in  tbe  cell  prisons  is  qnite  the  same  wif 
respect  to  the  %vorking  time,  only  this  is  shorter,  because  the  pri^ 
oner  receives  instrnrtions  on  the  working  days;  whereas  the  conv^ 
m<m  prisoner,  as  al ready  mentioned,  comes  tu  school    nly  on  Sunday" 

10.  Punh/imenfjt,  Until  twenty  years  ago  the  diflerent  prisons 
followed  different  rules  with  respect  to  the  exercise  of  tbe  punish- 
ing antlmrity.  The  most  common  pnnislrments  consisted  in  bodllj 
correction  either  by  tbe  eat  or  the  colt.  Tlie  cat  consists  of  nine 
thin  threads,  with  three  knots  on  each  thread  ;  the  colt  is  a  piece 
of  pitched  rope, one  and  one-half  inches  in  circumference^  ThoGiiJ 
is  a]jplicd  on  the  naked  back,  hot  the  jacket  and  the  shirt  are  betweei 
the  colt  and  the  back.  The  greatest  number  of  strokes  was  twid 
twenty-seven,  divided  so  as  to  be  given  on  two  snet^essive  days 
Ue^ides  these  punishments,  there  were  crooking  — that  is,  t3'ing  io  i 
crooked  attitude  from  fonrto  twenty-four  hours  —  and  solitary*  con 
finement  not  exceedincr  tiffeen  days,  e  ther  combined  with  aratloi 
of  bread  and  water  or  without  such  addition.     The  bodily  puni 
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'jBents  were  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  other  prisoners,  the 
'  pflender  being  fastened  to  a  pole  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
prison  court  and  called  the  punishing  pole.  Prisoners  who  had 
tried  to  escape  were,  during  the  night,  fettered  to  the  bed,  and  in 
the  day-time  they  either  wore  chaitis  or  a  wooden  block  at  the  leg ; 
their  hair  was  cropped  and  in  furrows,  that  they  might  be  known 
if  they  should  succeed  in  escaping.  Ungovernable  prisoners  either 
j{ot  a  kind  of  screw,  by  whidi  the  thumbs  were  fastened  to  each 
other  on  the  back,  or  a  common  strait-jacket. 

On  the  3d  of  December,  1850,  there  was  enacted  a  law  for  all 

prisoners,  fixing  the  punishments  which  the  director  is  allowed 

to  inflict,  when  he  does  not  consider  the  offence  committed  serious 

enough  to  be  submitted  to  the  common  court  of  justice.    The  pro- 

virions  of  this  law  are  as  follows: 

1.  Bodily  correction  of  cat,  not  exceeding  twenty-seven  strokes; 
colter  rattan  for  men  above  eighteen  years,  the  same  number  of 
strokes;  not  exceeding  eigliteen  strokes  of  rattan  for  women  above 
fifteen  yeare,  and  for  male  persons  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
jears;  children  not  above  fifteen  years  may  be  whipped  to  the 
limit  of  eighteen  lashes. 

2.  Bread  and  water,  not  exceeding  fifteen  days;  this  punish- 
'Oent  to  be  undergone  in  solitary  cell. 

3.  Confining,  not  above  six  months,  to  a  solitary  cell,  with  or 
Without  work ;  but,  if  without  work,  not  for  a  longer  time  at 
^oet  than  four  consecutive  weeks,  then  to  be  followed  by  an 
interval  of  at  least  one  week. 

Bodily  correction  must  not  take  place  until  the  physician  has 
declared  that  the  prisoner  can  endure  it  without  injury  to  health. 
It  must  be  inflicted  in  the  presence  of  the  director  ;  but  the  pris- 
oners are  not  allowed  to  witness  it.  Every  prisoner  who  suffers 
«nch  a  punishment  must  be  immediately  thereupon  removed  to  a 
aolitary  cell  till  the  following  day. 

Bodily  correction  is,  generally,  only  to  be  applied  when  kinder 
means  have  proved  insutficient. 

Every  punishment  is,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  character 
of  the  transgression,  to  be  entered  in  a  recrister  provided  therefor 
by  the  superior  administration  for  prison  afliiirs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  law,  which  still  exists  in  full 
vigor, — so  severe,  especially  with  respect  to  bodily  punishments, — 
was  enacted  at  a  time  when  the  reconstruction  of  our  prisons  and 
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tlie  building  of  tlie  new  Imd  not  yet  taken  place*     Th<?§e  repaij 
and  new  erections  havinj^  been  accomplished,  the  law  now  Btan| 
ag  a  a:!ooiny  memento  of  the  times  when  the  state  nought,  hy  Mo 
punishment  destructive  of  liealth  (for  such  the  cat  and  the 
were),  to  put  a  etop  to  the  license  which  it  had  itself  provoked  1 
biiildiTif^s  rlefii'ient  in  point  of  security  and  fit  arran^ments,  I 
bad  and  insntiicient  supervision,  and  by  neglecting  all  endcavo 
toward  moral  improvement. 

By  the  better  arrangement  of  our  present  prisons,  a  multitnij 
of  transgressions  have  vanished  as  a  matter  of  course,  and,  as  a  m 
sequence,  tlieir  punishment  as  well.    To  say  nothing  of  the  inner  ( 
prisons  in  the  common  congregate  prisons,  the  effect  of  separatin 
tlie  prisoners  into  different  divisions  is,  that  they  can  be  mull 
easily  governed,  and  the   consequence  is  that  severe  punishmenll 
have  almost  entirely  disappeared*     It  is  as  if  a  good  spirit  lit 
entered  our  prisons;  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  may  state  tbat,  i^ 
Horsens,  wliere  we  have  only  prisoners  on  sentences  from  seve 
years  to  life,  the  divisions  in  generous  rivalry  of  each  other 
to  avoid  punishment.     Thus  there  are  divisions  where,  for  ye 
not  a  single  offence  against  discipline  has  been  committed. 

Formerly  it  was  thought  a  good  state  of  things  w*hen  only  thirty 
per  cent  of  the  prisoners  were  punished.  In  these  later  years  we 
have  brought  disciplinary  punishments  down  to  six  per  t*ent. 

Bodily  correction  is  now  very  seldom  used,  especially  on  women - 
Generally,  it  is  employed  only  on  pris^oners  who  venture  an  assaults 
upon  an  officer,*  or  young  male  prisoners  below  twenty  years  of 
age,  when  they  show  a  high  degree  of  resistance  or  a  shameless  and 
immoral  behavior ;  and  in  tliat  case,  I  must  confess,  I  prefer  this 
kind  of  punishment  As  the  wild  animal  cannot  be  tamed  when 
it  does  not  feel  that  its  master  has  complete  sway  over  it,  so  there 
are  pri8onei*s  who,  on  account  of  their  savage  and  wicked  temper^ 


•  Of  nmrdeTons  aitacks,  only  five  have  taken  i>lftre  darittjgr  t^i^  l*«t  lliirtf 
years;  one  on  a  direclnr.  two  on  physiciaDB,  one  on  a  tnii»t«r,  and  one  on  an  over- 
fleer.  None  of  tlienj  succeeded*  Two  (those  on  tUe  director  and  oo  the  nvtsne^^ 
the  latter  only  tliree  years  asro)  w^re  punished  with  death :  and  in  one  wf  tbeae 
cases  the  execution  was  performed  in  the  cour-.  of  the  prison,  before  the  eyea  of 
the  other  prisoners.  With  re8|>ect  to  the  three  other  attacks,  wh«  re  ther«  were 
extenuating^  ctrcumetances^  the  punishment  wii«  27  strokes  by  the  cat,  mod  lalxir 
in  prison  for  life.  Upon  the  whole,  resistjince  ajrainst  an  officer  is  panbhed 
very  severely ,  when  the  latter  has  not  himself  given  the  oecaaion  by  m»  o«ai 
imprnde 
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n  be  goiremed  only  when  the  colt  is  hanging  above  their  heads. 
It  IB  pofiBible  that  bucIi  a  prisoner  can  be  bent  by  more  lenient  pun- 
idimentB,  bat  then  they  mnst  be  used  so  often  that,  at  last,  he  grows 
weary  of  them,  and,  during  the  time  employed  in  this  way,  he  has 
leiven  the  other  prisoners  a  bad  example  and  hardened  his  own  mind. 
To  this  should  be  added  that,  as  the  prisoner  n)ust  feel  the  power 
.hove  him,  so  the  administration  must  feel  that  it  has  itself  the 
•way.  Does  the  administration  feel  its  want  of  power  K  Then  it 
loses  its  courage  and  activity,  and  grows  indifferent. 

11.  Rewards.     I  have  said  above,  that  formerly,  when  the  pris- 
ons were  badly  arranged  and  the  supervision  slight  and  not  to  be 
depended  upon,  it  was  sought  to  repress  disorder  by  severe  bodily 
panishments,  for  really  the  object  was  not  attained.     By  frequent 
veof  corporal  punishment,  such  punishment,  as  said  so  often  before, 
leies  its  power.     Aa  the  punishments  were  inflicted  before  the  eyes 
of  the  other  prisoners,  the  delinquent  made  a  point  of  bearing  it 
without  wailing,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero  and  a  martyr. 
And  how  often  was  he  not  really,  in  a  certaiti  point  of  view,  a 
Bartyr?     For  often  the  punishment  was  inflicted,  if  not  upon  the 
Quite  innocent,  yet  upon  the  less  guilty.     The  sly  prisoner  laid  the 
M  i^ftm  and  induced  the  simple  or  easy-minded  to  execute  it.  Denounce 
m    ^lie  real  author  of  the  offence  the  punished  prisoner  did  not ;  for, 
'   ^^  that  case,  the  punishment  he  might  expect  from  his  comrades 
^oold  be  still  worse  than  tliat  inflicted  by  the  administration. 

What,  especially,  could  not  be  effected  by  severe  punisliments 

^as  diligence  in  work.     As  to  this  point  the  administration  felt  its 

^ant  of  power,  and  it  was  then  obliged,  as  is  the  case  with  all 

^«ble  ffovernments,  to  buy  what  it  could  not  obtain  in  any  other 

"^^ray.    Menaces  did  not  do;  consequently  it  must  bait.    As  baits  — 

*or  another  name  I  cannot  give  the  rewards  then  in  use  —  they  had, 

^n  the  first  instance,  the  earnings  by  extra  work,  giving  to  the  pris- 

^)ner,  for  what  he  performed  beyond  the  daily  obligatory  work,  a 

too  cjonsiderable  share  of  the  proflts.     They  made  a  conclusion 

^oite  right  for  the  time:  We  procure  tranquillity  to  ourselves,  we 

render  the  prisoner  diligent,  and  we  have  ourselves  a  profit  by  it; 

for  by  his  earnings  we  earn  also.     The  earnings  of  the  prisoner 

were  paid  to  him  in   ready  money,  and,  for  the  most  part,  were 

eaten  and  drunk,  or  gambled  away  on  Sunday,  for  in  that  manner 

tlie  Sabbath  was  celebrated. 

That  there  was  given  the  prisoners  an  extra  meal  on  the  birth 
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day  vi'  tlie  king  cannot  be  considered  a  reward,  and  still   ]esy  tliMJ 
tliey  were  permitted,  or,  what  was  worse,  cannived  at,  in  procuis 
ing  themselves  u  little  merriment.     Thus,  I  remember  that  tlie^ 
time,  twenty-live  years  ago,  I  hadobtHined  an  appointment  frotnl 
prison  at  Viborg,  I  was,  on  a  carnival  Monday,  asked  by  the  jjr 
oners  to  witness  their  merry-making.     At  that  time,  the  prk 
were  still   in   possessiuii   of  their  personal   clothinsr,  which  tS!^ 
mutually  lent  to  eaeh   other,  in   order  to  represL»nt   canL-utur^l 
partly  of  themselves,  partly  of  tlieir  superiors. 

The  only  rewards  given   individually  were   pardons,  of  which | 
the  director*  every  year,  on    the  king's   birthday   (possibly  voiil 
know  that  Denmark,  until  ISiS,  was  governed  b}*  sovereigns  witlil 
unlimited  power),  made  and  still  makes  projxisals  to  the  ministryj 
of  justice.     But  how  were  tire  pardons  disposed  of?     Generalk,! 
they  were  only  given  to  jrrisimers  eondenined  for  life.     AVIiat  was 
ehiefl}*  taken  into  eonsidcration  was  either  the  greater  or  lees  \hn-\ 
ger  to  society  of  the  crime  cominitted,  or  h*»w  far  the  perstm  coiv 
eerned   could  procure  for  himself  or  get  through  othem  a  BOste- , 
nance  without  being  a  burden  to  the  cum m unity,  or  whether  h\ 
could  obtain  the  means  to  leave  the  country  —  considerations  tbKt] 
were  a!!  from   the  social  point  of  view*     The  length  of  time  hej 
liad  passed  in  the  prison  was  also  taken  into  consideration,  as  weU 
as  tlie  behavior  he  had  shown  there,  in  which  last  respect,  indeeil^ 
it  wa?  only  required  that,  during  the  last  year,  he  had   not  l)eel 
punished   for  any   breach   of  discipline.     For  the   rest,  prisone* 
for  life  were  only  pardoned  —  which  is  still   tho  case  —  on  cond* 
tion  that  if  they  again  comtnit  transgressions  of  the  law,  wdiieh  d^H 
not  draw  a  greater  inmisbinent  upon  the  perpetrator,  they  are^^l 
without  any  judgment,  to  be  delivered  up  to  labor  in  prison  for  life.*--- 

As  the  present  better  arrangement  of  our  prisons  has,  in  pari 
superseded  the  severer  punishments,  so  the  effect  of  this  has  al 
been,  that  the  inconverjient  and   defnoralizing  liberties  formerl 
allowed   to   the   prisoners  have   entirely   ceased.      The   tmrnin 
by   extra  work    have  been    lowered.     They  are  kept  as  a  sti 
tilaut   to   diligence,   and    to   the   end   that   the   prisoners,  wh 
they  are  set  at  liberty^  may  be  possessed  of  a  little  help  in  xi 
and   in   that  respect  tliey  may  be  considered  as  a  reward;  but. 


*  No  prisuntr  in  Uiis  country  is  pemikted  to  send  m  liiiaaelf  a  pflitioii  la 
pardon,  thong b  sacli  petition  may  be  sent  in  from  kindred  or  frien<b,  wLidi  oil 
occasions  tkrHitiury  measores.    The  king  alone  has  the  right  to  panloa. 
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the  proportion  of  earnings  is  the  same  at  each  stage  of  the  puniuh* 
snent,  being  the  same  the  firat  day  as  tlie  last,  and  as  tliey  are  only 
given  for  diligence  shown,  they  are  distributed  in  an  unequal  manner, 
■ince  sometimes  the  most  corrupted  gets,  or  may  get,  tlie  lion's 
part.  In  granting  pardons,  the  behavior  of  the  prisoner  is, 
indeed,  now  mostly  taken  into  consideration,  and  so  far  they  are 
eertainly  rewards ;  but,  as  they  still  generally  fall  only  to  the  lot 
of  prisoners  for  life,  or  for  a  great  many  years,  the  goal  is  too  far 
off  to  induce  the  prisoner,  at  least  during  the  earlier  jmrt  of  the 
punishment,  to  aim  at  it. 

What  is  it,  then,  that  we  hitherto  have  struggled  for  and  ob- 
tunedif     It  is  to  teach  the  prisoner  order,  cleanliness,  diligence, 
obedience  —  in  short,  we  have  disciplined  him.    We  need  no  longer 
leyere  punishments,  and  that,  certainly,  is  a  step  in  advance.     In 
other  words,  we  have  educated  the  prisoner  to  be  a  ^i>od prisoner^ 
bnt  it  is  still  a  desideratum  to  maKC  him  a  good  citizen     We  have 
eetsed  to  punish,  but  we  have  neglected  to  reward,  at  least  In  the 
right  way.     For  rewards,  real  rewards,  given  gradually,  not  for 
diligence  alone,  but  on  account  of  the  whole  moral  behavior,  and 
granted  in  the  shape  of  greater  liberty,  by  which  the  will  is  both 
ctnmgthened  and  tested,  by  which  the  prisoner  is  educated  for  lib- 
erty, a  boon  which  he  can  obtain  only  by  his  own  struggles, —  such 
Awards  we  have  only,  in  the  very  latest  time,  tried  to  introduce 
into  our  prison  system  as  an  element  of  the  discipline.     Kow  far 
Ve  have  advanced  in  that  respect  I  shall,  hereafter,  endeavor  to 
%kow. 

In  the  report  of  the  New  York  prison  association  for  1867,  in 
an  article  on  "  preparatory  liberation,"  Cicero's  words, —  ^^proBmio 
^pcena  respitblicu  Cf/ntinetur^^^ — have  been  applied  as  the  funda- 
mental condition  of  every  prison  reform.  They  are  true  words, 
and  might  serve  as  an  encircling  motto  in  the  seal  of  ^very  prison 
reform.  It  is  the  thought  that  lies  in  these  w'ords  which  I  have 
Bought  to  realize  after  our  prisons  have  been  reformed ;  for  this 
reform  was  a  conditio  nine  qua  non. 

The  theory  of  the  penal  laws  is  the  same  in  our  country  as  that 
which  now,  fortunately,  prevails  in  al^  civilized  states  :  The  punish- 
ment must  be  suffering,  a  just  retribution  for  the  crime  committed, 
bot  it  must  be  exacted  in  such  a  way  as  to  aim  at  the  amelioration 
of  the  criminal.  The  punishment  is  the  first  thing  that  must  be 
fioiiered ;  but  the  intention  of  the  punishment  cannot  always  bo 
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ubtained  ;  fbi%  in  the  first  place,  the  criminal  may  be  too  obdura 
to  be  influenced,  or,  secondly,  the  time  of  the  pniushuient  mi 
be  too  short  for  renderinpr  pof^tble  any  improvement.     On 
other   hand,    the   time  of  piinisliment  —  as   punishment  is  no| 
otlen  inflicted  ^ — may  be  too  long:,  because  tiie  nniformity  of 
infliction,  its  wearing  monotony,  often  stuns  instead  of  strengtl 
enintir^  nay,  oJVtimes  even  destroys  in  the  end  wliat  it  had  at  fir 
effected.   Bnt  this  latter  circumstance  can  and  ou^ht  to  be  avoide 

Tlie  pnnishment  itself  now  consists  in  being  deprived  of  h'ber 
for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time.  Tins  deprivation  of  liberty  majS 
however,  l>e  made  more  or  less  intense,  and  we  have,  in  Denmark,! 
present,  three  degrees:  absohite  solitr.de  day  and  night;  solitud 
during  the  night,  but  association  in  the  day  time;  and,  tinallj 
association  day  and  niglit.  In  each  of  these  degrees  there  are,  a^iu 
several  stages.  Thus,  there  is  absolute  solitude,  both  with  an*l  wiihon 
stalls  (in  the  churcli,  tlie  school  and  the  court-yard) ;  and  as  regards 
punishment  undergone  in  association  with  others— whether  ni^b 
cells  are  used  or  not  —  there  are  several  stages,  the  prisoners  beiii 
occupied  either  in  the  working-hall  or  outside  of  it,  and  also  in  tS 
court-yard,  either  within  or  without  the  outer  wall.  And  all  the 
stages,  again,  are  multiplied  by  a  inoi'e  or  less  severe  disci plin 
by  a  coarser  or  a  better  dietary,  by  a  smaller  or  greater  proportifl 
of  earnings,  etc.  We  thus  see  the  privation  of  liberty  in  innu- 
merable forms,  from  tlie  solitary  cell  where  the  prisoner,  in  his 
coarse,  dishonoring  clothes,  with  some  boards  fur  his  bed,  with 
the  Tneanest  fare,  without  any  wages  for  his  work,  and  closely 
watched,  can  see,  through  tlie  iron-barred  windows,  only  a  little 
spot  of  ^kj  —  to  the  interniediate  prison,  where  the  prisoner  is  in 
association  with  his  comrades  day  and  night,  working  in  ordinary 
citizen  clotiics,  in  the  o|>en  tield,  for  wages,  by  which,  almost 
at  his  pleasure,  he  can  better  and  augment  his  food,  seeing  and 
speaking  with  free  men,  where  no  searching  eye  follows  and  no 
inclosing  prison  wall  cramps  the  freedom  of  his  movements*  ^ 

When  I  saw,  for  the  tirst  time,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  I  waP 
first  conducted  into  a  shed  emitting  an  otfensive  smell,  and  full  of 
soiled  linen  rags ;  and,  immediately  from  that  place,  I  was  condnctisd 
to  where  the  last  stage  of  tlie  manutacture  was  performed,  and  the 
finished  paper  was  developed  clean  and  white  on  the  bright  roll, 
I  could  hardly  believe  the  change,  and  was  only  convinced  when 
I  saw  the  fabric  in  all  its  successive  stages,  and  I  could  but  admire 
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tibe  ingenuity  of  the  master.     Not  less  would  he  wonder  who  — 
^'luiTing  fint  contemplated  the  desperate  criminal,  given  over  by 
Idmself  and  others,  with  scowling  look,  with  lips  pressed   to- 
gether, with  dark,  clouded   brow,  and  with  a  soul  as  fonl   and 
dingy  as  that  shed  in  the  paper  factory,  daring  in  his  dark,  bolted 
eefl  to  defy  both  God  and  man  —  should  after\*^ard  see  him  led  out 
into  the  open  field  under  the  bright  sky,  and  should  observe  how 
the  formerly  unhappy  criminal  there  worked  with  an  open  look 
and  an  unclouded  brow,  with  thanks  on  his  lips,  with  peace  in  his 
heart,  with  faith  and  hope  in  his  soul,  and  without  any  other  guard 
tlian  himself.     In  truth,  he  who  saw  such  a  change  would,  won- 
dering and  doubting,  look  nearer  at  the  admirable  machinery  that 
bid  performed  such  a  work ;  and  he  would,  after  having  convinced 
bimself  that  all  this  was  a  reality,  praise  the  glorious  work  of 
Orofton. 

Knowing,  as  you  do,  Mr.  Secretary,  so  exactly  this  work,  in  each 
of  ite  progressive  stages,  where  every  little  wheel  has  its  special  pur- 
pose, yon  also  know  what  is  its  real  essence,  and  that,  indeed,  by  a 
Vtte  mechanism,  it  creates  itself  the  punishments  and  the  rewards 
by  which  the  prisoner  is  forced  into  submission,  is  led  through 
knowledge  and  repentance  to  find  his  better  self,  and  is  encouraged 
to  preserve  and  strengthen  what  he  thus  has  found,  by  which 
ZK^eans,  after  having  been  sufiering  and  passive^  he  becomes  joy- 
*tdly  acCivey  and  after  being  wisely  governed,  learns  to  govern 
^mself,  until,  struggling  forward  and  forward,  he  at  last  reaches 
tie  liberty  which  he  now  knows  how  to  appreciate,  because  he 
lu8  gained  it  by  his  own  exertions. 

To  keep  the  prisoner  always  on  the  first  step,  that  is,  in  the  cell, 

^onld  be  wrong,  not  only  because  the  suffering  would  become  too 

^reat,  but  also  because  thus  there  would,  at  best,  only  be  nursed  a 

^feeble  and  thin  spray,  unfit  to  be  planted  in  the  open  ground. 

There  would  be  only  monks  educated  for  the  convent,  not  citizens 

trained  for  free  society.     It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  begin  the 

punishment  by  placing  the  prisoner  on  one  of  the  more  advanced 

stages,  firstly,  because  companionship  would  make  the  suffering  less 

Wt,  and,  secondly,  because  the  prisoner  would  not  have  attained  to 

this  stage  by  his  own  efforts  at  improvement.     He  might,  perhaps, 

be  led  to  be  an  active  and  laborious  man  who,  when  set  at  large, 

might  gain  house  and  fortune,  but  his  house  would  be  built  on  the 

land,  which  storm  and  rain  would  be  able  and,  indeed,  likely  to 
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ruin.   No  link  of  the  chain  may  be  leaped  over ;  but  it  is  not  involve 
in  tliid  that  the  priBOner,  when  his  sentence  ib  short,  shall  be  ablet 
go  through  all  stages.    By  this  the  levity,  fickleness  and  infirmity  ( 
will,  that  are  the  misfortune  of  most  prisoners,  \voald  only  be  foste 
and  they  would  be  sure  soon  to  be  brought  back  again  to  the  prisoo 

Therefore,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  punishment  of  Io!i| 
duration  ought  not  to  be  undergone  continuously  in  a  cell ;  yet  \ 
cell  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  commencement  of  all  pnti 
ishment,  and  the  shorter  the  sentence  the  fewer  stages  of  \h 
punishment  should  the  prisoner  have  an  opportunity  to 
through.  On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be,  according  to  the  dil 
ferent  circumstances  of  different  countries,  differing  opinions  asl 
the  manner  in  which  t!ie  successive  changes  from  the  cell  to  pa^1 
tial  liberty  are  to  be  regulated,  and  as  to  the  duration  of  the  stiyl 
in  each  of  tlie  successive  stages.  According  to  my  opinio 
there  ought,  as  regards  the  determination  of  the  shortest  audi 
longest  stay  in  each  stage,  to  be  a  considerable  range,  so  that,  mi 
far  as  possible,  there  may  l»e  an  opportunity  to  treat  the  prisoner  I 
according  to  his  personal  peculiarities. 

I  have  before  said   that  it  was  ordained  in  this  country,  by  i| 
royal  decree  of  25th  June,  1842,  that  punishments  of  short  inn- 
tion  should  he  undergone  in  cells,  but  those  of  long  duration  in  I 
congregate  prisons.     It  was  an  eiih&r-or^  a  combination  of  both! 
being  then  quite  out  of  the  question.     Punishment  in  cells  wMJ 
at  that  time  believed  to  be  the  only  right  and  infallible  method,] 
nhich  ought  to  be  applied  to  as  great  a  number  of  prisoners  MJ 
possible;  and  only  when  too  long  sentences  prevented  this,  wai 
the  congregate  system  employed,  the  person  who  entered  a  prifloni 
of  that  description  being  considered  as  an  enfant  perdu.     Accord*, 
ing  to  this  dualism  our  Danish  prisons  have  all  been  constructed,  and  ■ 
by  it  the  provisions  of  our  penal  law  have  been  fixed,  every  cul 
prit  who  is  sentenced  for  more  than  six  years  being  confined 
exclusively  in  a  congregate  prison,  and  every  one  for  le^  than 
two  years  in  a  cell ;  but  persons  sentenced  to  a  punishment  of 
between  two  and  aix  years  are,  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge, 
delivei*ed  either  to  the  cell  or  the  congregate  prison,  according 
as  the  judge  thinks  there  is  hope  of  their  amelioration  or  not.    By 
this  means  the  advantage  has  been  obtained  that  there  are  three 
different  classes  of  prisoners,  each  requiring  a  peculiar  treatment, 
for  which  reason  I  have  separated  these  three  classes,  placing  eac 
In  its  own  prison.    These  three  classea  are,  then : 
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A,  Cell  prisoners,  sentenced  from  eight  months  to  six  years^ 
'These  are  prisoners  who  have  either  f^oinmitted  a  slight  transgres- 
sion, or  are  punished  for  the  first  time,  or  are  young  of  age,  from 
ill  of  whom  an  improvement  may  be  expected, 

A  Congregate  prisoners,  sentenced  for  from  two  to  six  years. 
Ibeae  are,  as  stated  above,  prisoners  who,  indeed,  have  committed 
BO  great  crimes,  but  are  of  advanced  age;  who  have  been  previously 
pimished  ;  and  who  constitute  the  regular  population  of  the  prisons. 
C.  Congregate  prisoners,  sentenced  from  six  years  to  life. 
These  are  what  are  called  great  malefactors,  hut  among  them  are 
&and  many,  in  whose  ca^  the  crime  committed  has  not  at  all  its 
origin  from  a  depraved  nature. 

These  three  classes  are  now,  as  already  stated,  treated  in  different 
prifions,  and  the  treatment  allotted  to  each  claaa  I  shall  now 
specify  in  detail,  premising  that  the  annual  average  number  in  the 
lint  class  is  380,  in  the  second  class  100,  and  in  the  third  chiss  30. 
A,  Cell  prisoners  from  eight  months  to  six  years.  The  length 
of  sentence  is  here  diminished  in  a  regular  way,  so  tliat  a  punish- 
ment of  eight  months  may  he  reduced  to  six  months  j  one  year  to 
eight  months;  one  and  a  lialf  year  to  one  year;  two  years  to  one 
year  and  four  mouths;  three  years  to  two  years  and  four  months; 
four  years  to  two  years  and  six  m  out  hi? ;  five  years  to  three  years 
ind  six  months;  and  six  years  to  three  years  and  six  months. 

This  punishment  is  inflicted  according  to  the  absolute  cell  system, 
with  stalls  in  the  church,  the  school  and  the  yard.  As  early  as 
December,  1859,  on  the  introduction  of  cell  punishment  in 
this  country,  I  decided  upon  graduating  the  punishment,  and 
introdnced  four  degrees,  relating  however,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  proportion  of  eamingB  to  be  allowed  to  the  prisoners :  First 
degree  until  three  months  (for  recommitted  criminals  six),  with  no 
Second  degree  until  six  months,  with  two  ^killing  a  day 
Stie  cent  being  equal  to  one  and  three-quarter  shilling).  Third 
degree  until  one  year,  with  three  skilling  a  day,  and  fourth  degree 
until  one  year  and  nine  months  with  four  skilling  a  day.  Recom* 
mitted  criminals  can  only  advance  to  the  third  class.  Promotion 
lo  a  higher  class  depends  not  only  on  diligence  in  work,  but  also 
on  progress  in  the  school  and  on  behavior. 

The  bad  consequences  of  a  long  eelUpunishment,  according  to  the 
absolute  system,  have  appeared  here  as  in  other  countries ;  and  I  there^ 
fore,  in  1865,  sent  to  the  ministry  a  proposition  for  another  arrange- 
ment of  this  punishmeDtj  by  which  I  aimed  at  a  gradual  progress 
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from  an  absolute  to  a  relative  cell-pUDiehment  in  such  a. way 
the  prisoners  in  the  third  stage  should  come  together  in  the  chof 
and  the  school,  and  those  in  the  fourth  stage  in  tlie  court-jard  all 
Ab  this  differed  from  the  provisions  in  the  new  penal  law,  the  mi 
try  dared  not  entirely  adopt  my  proposal,  but  it  gave  permission  1 
from  the  1st  July,  1866,  there  might  be  employed,  in  this  punishraen^ 
four  stages,  as  follows : 

I^st  Stage, 

1.  No  wages. 

2.  The  shortest  stay  for  prisoners  who  have  not  been  commit 
before  is  three  months,  otherwise  six  months.  The  time  a  prisoQ 
has  been  sick  is  omitted  from  the  calculation. 

3.  If  a  prisoner  is  puinshed  for  a  transgression  committed  in  1 
prison,  he  cannot  advance  into  the  second  class  until  one 
after  the  punisliment  has  been  nndergone. 

4.  The  prisoner  receives  instruction^  but  not  outside  the  cell,  ' 
Every  person  below  forty  years  is  obliged  to  receive  instruction.  I^ 
he  is  aiove  that  age^  be  is  instructed  or  not  at  his  own  option.     ^ 

5.  He  has  no  books  from  the  library,*  and  no  other  writing  ma^ 
teriak  than  slate  and  pencil* 

0.  The  possession  of  any  thing  besides  what  is  allawed  6y  t^ 
regidatioris  is  forbidden.  ■ 

7.  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  write  one  htter  every  third  mont3 
but  he  caiiTiOt  receive  tlie  visits  of  any  one  who  does  not  belong  ] 
the  establishment. 

Second  Stage, 

1.  The  wages  are  two  ^JciUing  for  every  working  day. 

2.  The  ehurtest  stay  is  six  months. 

3.  If  the  prisoner  is  punished,  he  cannot  advance  into  the  third 
class  until  nx  weeks  after  the  punishment  has  been  undergone. 

4.  The  prisoner  receives  instruction  in  the  school,  separated  from 
other  prisoners.  V 

5*  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  get  books  from  the  library  every 
other  %oeekf  and,  besides,  slate  and  pencil,  paper ^  pen  and  ink: 
yet  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 

6.  The  prisoner  is  permitted,  with  the  half-part  of  his  wages,  tc 
buy,  besides  victuals,  a  lori king-glass  and  an  almanac.  The  othei 
moiety  of  the  wages  is  laid  aside  till  his  liberation. 


•  Yet  H  wlU  be  pemembered  tliat  each  pfi««>iier  is  provided  witb  a  New  Teali 
ment  &ad  a  prajer-book.    Nor  are  other  reliffiO'US  books  excluded. 
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7*  A  letter  may  be  written  every  other  month^  and  Just  as  often 
risits  may  be  received  from  without. 

IVUrd  Stage. 

1.  The  wages  are  three  skUiing  each  working  day. 

2.  The  shortest  stay  is  twelve  months, 

3.  If  the  prisoner  is  pniiibhed,  he  cannot  be  promoted  into  the 
fourth  claas  until  three  rfwnihs  after  the  puniahrnent  has  been  un- 
dergone. 

1  The  prisoner  may  get  books  from  the  library  every  week,  and 
may  have^  besides,  paper,  pea  and  ink,  and  drawing  materials^  yet 
only  on  Sundays  and  holidays, 

5.  The  prisoner  may,  for  the  half  part  of  his  wages,  toith  the 
ftiHker  permission  of  the  director^  buy  useful  things,  and  may  also 
fieud  to  his  family  a  portion  of  his  other  half-earnings. 

6L  The  prisoner  may  have  in  his  possession  pictures  of  the  fam- 
3jr  lliat  he  has  brought  with  him,  or  thnt  have  been  sent  to  hitn, 

7,  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  write  a  letter  every  sixth  week^ 
iiid  just  as  qften  to  receive  the  visits  of  his  family; 

Fourth  Stage, 

1.  The  wages  are  four  skilling  each  working  day, 

2.  Besides  the  encouragements  accorded  to  the  prisoner  in  the 
fijst  three  stages,  he  may,  with  the  further  permission  of  the 
director,  receive  others,  if  he  continues  to  behave  well  and  they 
^re  in  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  prison. 

Such  encouragements  are  :  permissicm  to  have  flowei"8  or  a  bird  in 
\m  cell ;  to  be  possessed  of  things  he  has  brought  with  him  to  the 
prison -- for  instance,  a  watch,  compass,  etc.;  to  make  himself 
tools,  clothes,  etc.  Further,  the  prisoner  is  permitted  to  come  out  of 
the  ceW^  firsts  at  particular  times  of  the  dwy^  to  perform  several 
domestic  services,  as  cleaning  the  church,  the  school  room  and  other 
parts  of  the  premises^  cleaning  and  airing  the  bed-clothes ;  laier^  tfis 
whale  day^  to  whitewash  and  repair  the  buildings,  and  to  do  other 
sorts  of  labor  that  can  be  done  in  the  open  air  (for  instance,  dress 
ing  stoves  and  sawing  wood),  for  which  the  prison  has  twelve  soli 
tary  working  yards;  for  if  lie  is  taken  out  of  the  cell,  it  is  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  be  alone. 

3-  The  prisoner  is  permitted  to  write  a  letter  every  mmith^  and 
just  as  often  to  receive  visits. 

Though  these  progressive  ameliorations  ate  not  great,  yet  they 
have  brought  a  lile  and  vigor  into  the  punishment  hitherto  un- 
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known,  and  they  have  been  of  utility,  partly  by  sliarpeuiog  ti 
&hort,  partly  by  suftemiig  the  long  punishiuents.     The  priaoo 
has  an  aim  to  struggle  far,  and  he  has  also  soinethiog  to  lose,  fo| 
if  his  behavior  is  bad,  he  is  reiuoved  to  a  lower  class,  and  if  1 
commits  a  fault,  he  must,  according  to  the  above  determinatio 
remain  lunger  in  the  class  in  which  he  is.     A  greater  measure  of 
liberty,  by  which  the  will  is  tried  and  strengthened,  is,  ou 
other  hand,  not  given  until  the  fourth  stage,  consequently  not  uuJ 
til  after  a  period  of  one  and   three-fourths  of  a  year, —  somewh* 
too  long  a  time,  without  doubt.     However,  I  should  observe,  it] 
only  a  &nm\\  number  of  prisoners  %vho  suffer  a  lung  cell-punisl 
ment.     According  to  the  shorteuing  of  the  punishment,  seven^ 
five  per  cent  are  imprisoned  one  year  and  less ;  twenty  per 
from  onetu  two  years;  and  unly  five  per  cent  more  than  two  yean 

I  cotisider  it  of  great  importance  to  secure  frequent  visits  to 
cell  prisoners,  arid  for  that  purpose  I  have  made  the  following 
arrangements ;    On  a  certain  day  of  the  week  (each  WeduesJttyT^ 
the  director  holds  a  meeting  of  the  functionaries  of  the  pris 
consisting  of  the  assistant  and  the  first  overseer,  who  have  charg 
of  the  discipline;  the  chaplain,  who  has  the  pastoral  cure;  tli^ 
physician,  who  has  the  sanitary  inspection  ;  three  teachers,  whc- 
perform   the  instruction  ;  the  book-keeper,  who  has  chaise  of  th^ 
labor;  and  the  cashier,  who  has  the  clothes  and  the  inventory^ 
under  his  care.     The  functionaries  are  required  to  visit  all  the* 
prisoners  in  the  course  of  each  month,  though  they  are  not  bound 
to  a  certain  number  every  day,  but   they  must,  at  the  weekly 
meeting,  deliver  to  the  director  a  register  of  the  prisoners  whom 
they  have  visited  during  the  previoug  week,  and  note  what  they 
have  observed   in    respect  to  eacli  prisoner.      The  deliberations 
of  the  meeting,  which  are  led  by  the  director,  are  recorded  in  a 
register  by  one  of  the  teachers  as  secretary ;  and  this  record,  when 
the  meeting  is  over,  is  signed  by  the  director.     The  snlijects  of 
these  weekly  assemblies  are  : 

1.  Hecords  touching  the  prisoners  lately  ironght  into  prison. 
With  each  new  prisoner  there  comes  from  the  judge  a  copy  "in 
ea^enso^^  of  the  judgment  pronounced  against  him,  with  a  state- 
ment of  his  ^^  personalia  ^^  {^^^  position  in  life,  birth-place,  faorlly 
circumstances,  description  of  person,  etc.),  and  a  certificate,  relat- 
ing to  the  state  of  his  health,  from  the  physician  of  the  jail  where 
he  baa  been  detained.     All  this  is,  immediately  on  the  arrival ' 
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the  priaontjr,  entered  into  the  ledger  kept  by  the  director*     But 

tlie  prisoner  is  not  mentioned  in   the  meeting  until   one  month 

after  his  arrival,  in  order  to  give  each  of  the  functionaries  an 

opportunity  to  make  his   acquaintance.      Tide  above  mentioned 

fanclionari^mtist,  every  week,  alternately,  partly  according  to  the 

before  mentioned  documents,  partly  from  the  prisoner's  own  state- 

mentSj  give  a  record  of  the  life  lie  has  hitherto  led,  in  which  is 

stated  the  motive  of  the  crime  committed,  and  a  judgment  is  given 

u  r^^rds  his  whole  personality.     On  the  day  the  prif?oner  is  first 

mentioned  in  the  meeting,  all  this  must  he  entered  in  a  register 

arranged  for  that  purpose,  in  which  each  prisoner,  as  he  an'ives, 

Ifets  his   folio,  in  whif^li  the  chaplain,  the  physician  and  the   firet 

teacher  put  down  their  tirst  observations  touching  the  religious 

knowledge  of  the  prisoner,  the  state  of  his  health  and  his  cultivation 

of  mind,  and  in  which,  also,  is  entered  what  work  the  book-keeper 

ias  put   him  to,  afler  consultation  with  the  director.     All  this  is 

read  aluud  in  the  meeting,  and  in  the  register  are  then  added  the 

ciifferent  opinions  and  further  observations,  to  which  each  fimc- 

t^ionary  may  be  prompted. 

2.  lit'cords  concerning  prisoners  when  they  kuve  been  in  the 
jruon  three  months^  nine  inofithSf  and  so  on^  with  an  interval  of 
half  a  year. 

All  that  has  taken  place  witii  t!ie  i>risoner,  since  he  was  men- 
tioned the  last  time  in  the  meeting,  is  read  aloud,  particularly  all 
that  concerns  his  behavior,  his  diligence,  as  well  in  the  school  as 
in  Work,  and  the  state  of  his  health,  in  reference  to  all  which  there 
are  made  additional  entries  every  month,  so  that  there  is  in  exist- 
ence a  complete  record  of  each  prisoner  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  punishment. 

3.  Judgment  about  prisoners  in  reference  to  an  advance  into  a 
Uglier  class. 

With  res^>ect  to  t!iis  there  are,  indeed,  in  existence  positive  tes- 
timtmies  about  his  diligence  in  work  and  his  proficiency  in  the 
8choo] ;  it  is,  therefnrej  his  whole  behavior  that  is  taken  into  con- 
Bidcration,  viewed  on  every  side.  The  director  decides  whether 
the  prisoner  in  question  shall  be  promoted  or  not.  If  the  latter 
alternative  takes  place^  the  case  of  the  prisoner  is  discussed  again 
at  whatever  tiuie  the  director  fixes  upon. 

4.  ^4  register  ts  jrroduoed  of  the  prisoners  who^  their  sentenM 
^^^ng  expired^  are  to  he  set  at  liberty. 
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All  observations  concerning  the  prisoner,  put  down  in  writing,  j 
are  gone  through  once  inorej  after  which  is  added  the  final  estima- 
tion formed  in  regard  to  him.  As  the  resulting  consequence,  reso- 
lution 16  taken  whether  he  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  care  of 
the  prifioi:  society,  in  w^hich  case  the  necessary  information  ii 
given  tu  the  president  of  the  society. 

Since  the  first  of  April,  1865,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  show 
the  effect  of  the  punishment  on  each  prisoner,  by  putting  him, 
when  he  is  set  at  large,  into  one  of  the  folloT^ing  seven  classes: 

(1.)  Prisoners  in  whose  case  repentance  had  already  appeared 
on  their  arrival  at  the  prison,  and  who,  during  their  imprisonment, 
continued  honest  efforts  for  improvement. 

{%)  Prisoners  on  whom  the  punishment  liad  a  sensibly  improving 
efiect,  and  in  whom  a  visible  self-originated  activity  was  ol)6erv| 
able,  80  that  there  were  good  hopes  of  their  complete  rescue  fron 
crime. 

(3.)  Prisoners  who  were,  to  some  extent,  influenced  for  good, 
but  yet  doubtful ;  either  because  the  time  of  punishment  was  to 
short,  or  becanse  earlier  evil  inclinations  were  strong,  so  that  from 
these  reasons  a  relapse  might  be  apprehended,  ■ 

(4.)  Prisonei's  of  unqniet,  licentious^  passionate,  sometimes  vio- 
letit  natures,  in  whom  the  punishment  only  produced  occasions 
or  short  outbursts  of  good  feeling. 

(5.)  Prisoners  of  a  dull,  unimpassioned  or  indifferent  temper," 
whose  equanimity  was  never  ruflHed,  and  on  whom  the  punishment^ 
had  no  apprceial>le  effect.  ^ 

(6.)  Prisoners  of  slack,  enervated  mind,  who  were  wholly  want* 
ing  in  vigor  and  self-command,  and  whom  solitude,  if  possible, 
made  still  more  nerveless  and  feeble* 

(7.)  Base,  sordid,  thoroughly  corrupted  prisoners,  who,  when 
they  are  lot  lorrse,  are  possessed  of  a  visibly  bad  will. 

The  proportion  hitherto  falling  into  each  of  the  above  claeees  is 
as  follows ;  first  class,  5,10  per  cent ;  second  class,  12.03  per  cent ; 
third  cluss,  29.15  per  cent;  fourth  class,  2,09  per  cent;  fifth  class, 
35.56  per  cent;  sixth  class,  6.41  per  cent;  seventh  class,  4.18  per 
cent ;  to  which  must  be  added  5,49  per  cent,  of  whom,  on  account 
of  sickness,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  form  any  opinion.  J 

5.   Observations  akmd  parttctilar  prisoners. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  the  functionaries  every  week  deliver 
to  the  director  a  register  of  the  prisoners  whom  they  have  visited. 
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with  notes  of  what  peculiar  tliings  there  have  been  to  observe  with 
respect  to  any  particular  priaoners.     The  director  who,  during  the 
]iast  week,  has  visited  such  prisoners,  gives  now  a  farther  commu- 
nication regarding  thera. 
6.  Particular  communication  from  the  director  to  thefunctimi' 

Every  morning,  at  8  o'clock,  the  director,  when  he  meets  with 

tlie  assistant  and  the  first  overseer,  enters  into  a  book,  called  *'  the 

order-book,"  all  that  has  passed  the  previous  day  (concerning  the 

amval  and  discharge  of  prisoners,  if  any  body  has  bean  removed 

from  one  cell  to  another,  ahont  punishinenta  inflicted,  if  any  body 

lias  fallen  sick,  has  died,  etc.,  etc.)    This  order-book  is  kept  in  the 

priueipal  office  for  the  inspection  of  all  the  functionaries.     Besides 

tiiese  communications,  the  director,  at  the  weekly  assemblies,  gives 

inforraation  of  what  particular  arraugements  he  makes  for  the 

^Tiaintenance  of  order,  and  what  particular  iustructious  he  has  given 

tiie  several  functionaries. 

B.  Congregate  prisoners  for  a  term  of  pimiahmentfrom  two  to 
ymrs. 

There  is  no  shortening  of  the  punishment  here.  The  newly 
«WTived  prisoner  only  remains  &ome  days  in  a  reception-cell  until 
Tie  is  examined  by  the  physician,  Ijathed  and  dressed.  He  is  then 
led  into  the  working-hall  which  the  director  designs  for  him,  goes 
immediately  to  work,  and  receives  at  once,  for  what  he  does  beyond 
the  reqnired  daily  task,  the  wages  appointed  for  all  fie  is  con- 
fined in  a  se])arate  cell  by  night,  unless  he  is  old  and  feeble. 

As  regards  the  prisoners  in  the  congregate  prisons,  it  has  been 
ftaid  above  that  they  are  the  worst  outcasts  of  the  prisons.  It  will 
be  seen  that  there  is  no  gradation  whatever  in  the  punishment. 
The  prisoner  feels  no  suffering;  he  is  instigated  to  no  effort  of  his 
own  forces;  he  loses  by  degrees  all  feeling  of  honor  and  liberty; 
he  repeatedly  enters  tlie  prison  and  leaves  it,  and  he  comes  to  con- 
rider  it  as  his  second  Iiome. 

For  this  class  of  prisoners  I  ha%"e,  in  my  proposal  to  the  ministry, 
r&commended  the  follo\ving  gradation  : 
Terms  of  Btmtenre:  shortest  periods  for  remaining  in  each  cJa^s. 


PlBST  RTAOV; 
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I  adopt  this  proposal,  beean 


n  a 

i 

rest 

it.  the 


The  minidtry  has  not  been  willin 
it  requires  the  first  part  of  the  punishment  to  be  undergone  m  a 
cell,  while  the  penal  law  orders  the  puniehmeiit  to  be  inflicted  ei 
closively  after  the  congregate  sj&tem.     To  surrender  the  prineipl 
of  gradation  for  that  reason  is,  however,  wrong ;  and  I  have,  ther 
f»3re,  thouglit  to  replace  tlie  first  or  separate  stage  by  the  lowest' 
class  in  association,  as  established  in  the  Irish  system,  to  w*it.  thej 
probation  class. 

C,  Congregate  prisoners  for  a  term  of  punishment  of  from  - 
years  to  life. 

Neither  is  there  here  any  shortening  of  the  punishment,  ntilett. 
the  prisoner  receives  a  pardon.  The  treatment  is  quite  the  saui^^ 
as  that  of  the  latter  class,  with  the  exception  that  prisoners  whc^ 
have  been  confined  for  a  long  time,  and  have  behaved  well,  ar^^ 
permitted  to  work  outside  the  onter  wall  on  the  piece  of  groiincrrd 
which  belongs  to  the  prison  at  Horsens,  for  it  is  here  that  thee^^ 
prisoners  are  detained. 

I  have  before  mentioned  thatj  although  among  these  prisoner^^i 
are  the  most  dangerous  criminals,  yet  there  are  also  many  who8a^ 
improvement  may  be  hoped  for,  but  who  are  now  in  danger  o^3 
being  lost  under  a  long  and  uniform  imprisonnnent.  ^| 

For  this  class  of  prisoners  I  have  proposed  the  application  of  ih^^ 
Irish  system  in  its  full  extent,  for  which  the  prisons  are  well  suited^ 
and  thatj  in  such  case,  all  pardon  should  cease  in  consequence  oi*^ 
the  introduction  of  the  system.  ^^ 

The  removing  of  prisoners  from  one  prison  to  another,  whtcli^B 
takes  place  in  the  Irish  system,  as  practised  in  Ireland,  cannot  b^^ 
applied  here,  nor  do  I  think  it  necessary.  In  the  prison  where  hlH 
was  fii'st  placed  tlie  prisoner  must  remain ;  and  by  this  the  advan- 
tage is  obtained  that,  from  the  beginning  of  his  imprisonment 
until  he  is  discharged,  he  remains  always  under  the  same  pei^son 
who  have,  once  for  all,  become  acquainted  with  his  good  and  ba 
qualities. 

As  to  the  female  prisoners,  these  are,  indeed,  as  ah-eady  said, 
confined  in  one  prison ;  but  in  other  respects  they  are  subject  to 
quite  the  same  treatment  as  the  male  prisoners  are.  All  young 
prisoners  under  twenty-five  years,  and  thuse  under  forty  years  who 
have  not  been  punished  before,  undergo  their  punishment  in  tha 
cell,  when  the  term  of  their  punishment  does  not  exceed  six  years, 
with  precisely  the  same  gradation  as  for  male  prisoners.     For  thi 
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female  eongregate  priaonerB  I  have  al&o  proposed  prugreesive  stages 
in  the  punishment,  yet  with  some  changes  from  that  proposed  for 
male  prisoners. 

For  discharged  female  prisoners  the  prison  society  has  two  recep- 
tion establishments  (refuges),  one  fur  congregate  and  one  for  cell 
prisoners.  The  liberated  prisoners  remain  here  until  they  obtain 
ileadjr  serTtcet 

TOUNO    PRISONERS, 

Since  1863  a  special  and  carefnl  attention  has  been  given  to 
young  prisoners  nnder  fifteen  years  (as  to  those  who  are  from  fif- 
teen to  eighteen  years,  special  permission  nmst  be  bad  from  the 
ixiinistry).     They  are  committed  to  the  cell  prison  at  VridloesviUe, 
but  are  only  isolated  during  the  night,  and  while  they  are  prepar 
itjg  for  school.     They  receive  every  day  instruction  as  well  frodi 
^e  chaplain  as  from  the  three  teachers  of  the  prison,  and  are  in 
mummer  occupied  with  working  in  the  garden,  and  in  winter  with 
«88y  joiner-work.     In  summer  the  lessons  are  not  so  many  as  in 
winter;  at  both  seasons  they  are  exercised  in  gyn^nastics.     All  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  repairing  what  the  neglect  of  education 
has  ruined,  and  to  promoting  a  harmonious  development  of  the 
spiritual  and  bodily  faculties  of  the  child. 

No  progressive  system  is  applied,  though  an  attempt  is  made  to 
encourage  the  child  by  favors  and  small  rewards.  Every  day  they 
get  marks,  as  well  for  their  diligence  as  for  their  behavior,  and 
twice  in  the  year  they  are  examined  in  the  presence  of  the  director 
and  the  otiier  functionaries  of  the  prison. 

It  is  a  matter  of  coni^e  that  the  education  of  such  prisoners 
ought  not  to  take  pkce  in  a  prison,  but  their  average  number 
being  only  ten,  no  particular  institution  can  be  established  for  that 
purpoBe.  We  have  had  much  satisfaction  with  these  prisoners,  of 
whom  only  two,  among  sixty,  hav^e  committed  new  crimes  after 
their  release.  Formerly  more  than  seven ty-tive  per  cent  returned* 
lo  criminal  courses. 

Moreover,  I  must  observe  that  in  this  country  there  are  in  ex- 
istence no  less  than  three  astablishments,  a  la  Meiiray^  for  the 
education  of  n^lected  children  who  have  gone  astray.  Thoy  are 
founded  by  private  liberality  and  are  subject  to  private  control, 
but  receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  state*  The  children  are, 
for  the  most  part,  taught  to  cultivate  the  ground,  and  as  regards 
education,  it  is  sought  to  approach  the  family  life  as  much  as  puft- 
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sible.  One  of  these  establishraentB  (Flakkebjei^)  has  now,  for 
Bome  thirty  years,  displa^^ed  great  activity  under  a  mo6t  able  man 
(Moller),  whose  merits  have  been  rewarded  as  w^ell  by  the  govern- 
ment as  by  the  public. 


PRISON   gOCTETTKS. 

By  this  must  not  be  understood  such  an  organization  ha  tie 
prison  'Association  of  New  York.  Tliey  have  here  only  the  aim 
to  take  care  of  the  prisoners  released  frum  the  state  prisons. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  paper  I  liave  observed  that^  as 
early  as  1797j  there  wad  established  in  this  country  an  associatiouj 
with  the  aim  to  look  after  as  well  the  bodily  as  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  prisoners.  Of  the  doings  of  this  society,  however,  I  cao 
give  no  information;  probably  it  ceased  to  exist  under  the  vraj*, 
begun  shortly  after  with  England. 

It  WHS  not  until  18il,  that  a  new  association  was  funued  at 
Copenhagen,  through  the  exertions  of  the  English  lady,  Elizabeth 
Fry,  so  famous  at  that  time,  and  who,  in  the  course  of  her  travels^ 
paid  a  visit  to  our  country.  This  society  obtained,  in  the  jear 
1842,  a  royal  sanction.  Its  aim  was  a  double  one:  to  act  in  favor 
of  the  prisoner,  partly  during  his  punishment,  partly  after  it;  its 
activity,  however,  did  not  exceed  the  limits  of  the  capital. 

Later,  in  1859,  an  association  was  formed  for  each  of  our  four 
other  prisons,  but  their  action  is  limited  to  released  prisoners, 
partly  because  the  reform  of  our  prisons,  combined  with  good  pas- 
toral care,  the  instruction  of  each  prisoner,  and  the  control  to  which 
our  prisons  are  submitted  is  sufficiently  re-assuring ;^(3r^y  because 
visitors  frotn  without,  however  humane  their  intentions  may  be, 
are  liable  to  be  deceived  and  to  disturb  the  pastoral  care  that 
ought  to  be  committed  to  one  man. 

Each  prison  has  thus  its  own  scK^iety,  founded  by  private  liberal- 
^ity  alone,  and  is  to  be  considered  as  a  charitable  association  ;  and 
it  acts,  without  doubt,  best  in  that  manner.  The  societies  have 
annual  genera!  meetings,  by  which  the  administrations  are  elected. 
On  the  administrations  there  are  always  chosen  some  of  the  fano- 
tionaries  of  the  prisons,  so  that  they  may  be  put  into  direct 
relations  therewith.  As  members  of  the  administration,  there 
are  particularly  selected  citizens,  who  carry  on  an  extended  busi- 
ness as  manufacturers,  merchants,  artiaans  or  agriculturists,  and 
who  have  great  influence,  because  they  have  it  in  their  power  ta 
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employ  a  large  number  of  workmen.     Formerly,  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  Bought  to  give  the  societiee  consideration  by  placing  high 
officers  of  state  on  the  administration,  who  neither  had   time  nor 
opportunity  to  be  active  in  the  work  of  the  society,  but  whose 
grand  names  and  titles  of  "excellency"  were  a  pretty  good  bait. 
Once  a  month  the  aduiinistration  appears  in  the  prison  to  see 
the  prisoners  who  are  to  be  released  the  ensuing  month.     Their 
behavior  is  examined,  and  an  agreement  is  made  about  tendering 
the  help  that,  according  to  circumstances,  seems  to  be  most  fit.    Not 
tU  prisoners  are  assisted,  but  mainly  those  who,  on  account  of  their 
diligence  and  good  behavior,  are  recommended  by  the  director, 
^hat,  next  to  the  behavior,  is  most  taken  into  consideration  is  their 
^e,  their  want,  and  their  earlier  life.     The  j^ounger  are  especially 
iidped  by  getting  them  into  service,  the  older  by  money,  the 
Artisan  by  tools,  etc.     On  the  greater  part  the  help  is  bestowed  as 
A  yi/i,  but  on  some  as  a  han.     Some  are  only  promissed  help  on 
the  condition  that  they  fii'st  uianifest  their  will  to  help  themselves, 
Eound  about,  in  the  country,  the  society  has  its  agents,  to  whom 
^t;  confides  its  wards,  and  thus,  I  think,  these  societies  are  pretty 
"^'ell  oi^anized.     Every  year  they  awaken  a  greater  sympathy,  and 
^^lie  namber  of  their  members  increases.     During  seven  years  the 
^tate  has  given  an  annual  supply,  and  the  most  cheering  circum- 
stance is,  that  the  municipal  authorities,  iis  well  in  the  towns  as  in 
^e  country,  more  and  more  make  aoniial  contributions  —  making 
it  clear,  I  think,  tbat  the  cause  has  been  approved  by  the  people. 
Finally,  I  deem  it  proper  to  mention  that  several  legacies  have 
been  bestowed  on  the  prisons^  tlie  interest  of  which  is  to  be  ex- 
pended in  procuring  clothes  tor  released  prisoners.     The  lai^est  of 
these  bequests  is  $5,500. 

Forwarding  to  you,  Mr,  Secretary,  as  requested,  this  review  of  the 
present  state  of  the  prison  question  in  Denmark,  I  beg  you  to  l>e  in- 
dulgent with  respect  to  what  may  be  wanting  in  the  picture;  tlie 
leisure  left  me  from  my  official  duties  is  so  very  short.  You  wil), 
perhaps,  be  aware  that  our  little  country  has  made  a  good  progress 
in  this  respect.  Under  a  single  aduiinistration-inehief,  we  have, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  good  jails,  where  the  cell-system  is  fol- 
lowed, and,  I  dare  to  say,  state  prisons  excellently  fitted  out.  We 
have  well  organized  prison  societies,  and  the  government,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people  and  the  people  themselves,  are  ready  to 


make  sacrifices  to  save  the  fallen,     What  remains  is,  to  convince 
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public  opinion  that  prison  reform  is  not  completed  by  the  coil 
strnction  of  new  prisons,  bat  can  only  be  fnll}^  attained  whc 
pnnishment  is  exeeiiled  in  a  manner  suited  to  its  true  aim,  which 
Is  the  reformntion  of  the  prisoner.  The  most  potent  hinderance  to"^ 
this  is,  that  we,  lately,  have  had  enacted  a  new  penal  law,  iix 
which  determinations  for  the  execution  of  the  punishment  have  beec 
fixed,  whitih  ai-e  foonded  on  the  notion  that  only  negative  means 
to  wit  J  relative  and  absolute  separatioOj  are  sufficient  to  recover- 
the  criminal  and  restore  him  to  society*  To  refute  this  preja^ — 
dice,  I  published,  at  the  close  of  1867,  a  little  volume  on  prisoKza 
discipline,  and  I  have  also,  in  my  two  official  reports,  issued  ever^^ 
five  years,  for  1864  and  1868,  endeavored,  as  clearly  as  possible,  t«ir> 
represent  the  comparatively  low  results  we  attain  in  conseqaenceo:^^ 
tlie  unfortunate  manner  in  which  we  execute  our  public  pnnishment:^^ 
The  goverunient,  to  which,  as  stated  above,  I  have  sul)mitted  aproj^^-^ 
osition  for  introducing  a  progressive  prison  system,  has  applied  t^^ 
the  chief  sanitary  board  of  our  country  to  examine  the  influenc^MS 
which  the  different  forms  of  punishment  have  upon  health*  I  dc=^ 
not  doubt  that  this  board  will  recommend  the  system  proposed  bjsv^ 
me,  so  that,  instead  of  making  the  prisoner  enervate  and  feeble  b^Mi 
our  treatment,  we  shall  be  able  to  strengthen  him  to  sound  action 
to  give  him  will-power,  and  so  to  restore  him  to  society  a  goog^ 
and  useful  citizen. 
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XL  Port  Blair  Penal  Settlement  in  Bkitibh  Ikbia. 

By  Fb.  Ad.  di  RocPSTOErr,  ao  Officer  of  the  Settlement,* 

Gentlemen:  I  hope  that,  when  the  Araeriean  Congress  on  Crim' 
ihaI  Panishment  and  Reformatory  Treatment  at  Cincinnati  ineetSj 
yon  will  not  think  it  strange  to  be  greeted  trora  the  far  East;  for 
tie  object  —  the  reform  of  prisons  and  reformation  of  prisoners  — 
Is  important  J  and  the  causa  a  good  one.  The  njost  lively  interest 
16,  in  this  conntry,  taken  in  your  improvements  and  exertions. 

I  have  been,  by  the  secretary  of  the  prison  association,  invited  to 
send  some  information  to  the  congress  concerniog  tlie  Port  Blair 
penal  e.ettlenient ;  and  I  am  most  happy  to  do  so.  I  have,  however, 
only  a  very  few  days  to  do  it  in,  if  I  can  at  al!  hope  to  reach  the 
oongresB  in  time  with  my  notes.  The  points  the  btjfore-mentioned 
gentleman  wunts  information  on  are  simply  so  many  and  so  intri- 
cate, that,  with  a  j>rison  population  of  about  S,fH10  convicts,  I 
believe  it  would  take  me  a  year  to  answer  them  in  futl ;  I  there- 
fore beg  that  you  will  excuse  possible  mistakes,  and  take  the  will 
for  the  ability. 

Port  Blair  is  the  harbor  on  the  east  coast  of  South  Andaman. 
Properly  speaking,  it  is  the  name  only  of  the  harbor ;  but  the  name 
now  extends  to  all  the  penal  stations  under  this  administration. 
The  Andamans  are  hilly,  and  all  over  covered  witli  dense  jungles, 
very  ranch  of  the  same  nature  as  are  found  in  British  Burmah. 
In  the  harbor  of  Port  Blair  are  three  islands  — one  at  the  opening 
(Rods) ;  one  at  the  middle  (Cliatliam),  where  the  harbor  makes  a 
l>end  ;  and  one  at  the  lower  end  (Yiper).     These  islands  were  first 
cleared  and  occupied,  and  are  the  healthiest  stations  in  the  settle- 
ment.    On  both  sides  of  the  harbor  there  are,  however,  convict 
stations,  and  also  a  couple  on  the  western  coast,  at  Port  Mount, 
lying  opposite  to  this  harbor,  and  only  separated  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  land. 

The  first  convicts  who  were  sent  to  this  place  were  mutineers 
from  the  extensive  Indian  revolt  in  1857;  afterward,  mostly  con- 
l^icted  felons,  and  a  few  political  priBoners,  It  was  thought  right 
the  beginning  to  send  term-convicts,  but  not  for  terms  under 
seven  years,  as  well  as  lifers;  hat  the  number  increased  so  greatly, 

*  Written  Ib  Englkli  by  the  autlior. 
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from  year  to  year,  that  government  has  been  obliged  to  confine  1 
Bhipments  to  Port  Blair  to  life-convicts,  and  to  stop  the  very  , 
mortality  J  no  old  men  are  now  shipped  to  die  here.    You  will,  ther 
fore,  see  that  the  condition  of  things  is  abnormal  now.    Many  ter 
convicts  are  now  being  released,  while  none  are  coming;  the  deati 
rate,  for  India,  is  very  small  ;  and  one  of  the  reasons  may  be  i 
oned  the  cirenmBtance  that  no  old  men  are  received.     In  tlie  little* 
map  which  I  attach,  you  will  see  the  names  of  the  different  stations. 


1  shall  atterward  try  to  describe  them  ;  but  I  only  give  their  nami 
here  to  show  how  the  administration  is  distribnted.  There  are  tlirec " 
islands  ^ — lio^^  Chatham,  uud  Viper  f'  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
harbor  are  Perseverance  Point,  ffopetmoti.  Command  Pointy  and 
Mount  Harriet ;  on  the  southern  side,  South  Pointy  Aberdeen^ 
Haddo^  ^nA  Ifavy  Bay  j  on  the  western  coast  is  Port  Met 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  twelve  stations  in  all.  The  cou 
victs  are  administrated  by  civil  officers,  called  settlement  officer 
and  under  them  overseers  (free  or  convict).  The  settlement  of 
cers  are  a  superintendent,  deputy  superintendent,  four  assistant 
superintendents,  and  two  extra  assistant  superintendents,  the  aggre- 
gate of  whose  salaries  is  $30,280  per  annum.  There  are  six  fre^^ 
overseers,  whose  a<i:gregate  salaries  are  $2,916.  Of  convict  over^ — • 
seers  there  ai-e  419,  with  a  total  of  wages  amounting  to  22,35C 
rupees  per  annum,  equal  to  $10,057.50.  If  the  convicts  be  suj 
posed,  in  round  numbers,  to  be  8,000,  of  which  7,000  receive  pay^^ 
this  would  give  an  annual  expenditure  of  491,700  rupees  to  th^S 
convicts,  equal  to  $221,205.  This  is  the  money  paid  cash  to  th^S 
convicts.  The  expenditure  for  troops,  buildings,  elephants,  etc.^ 
of  ihe  commissariat  are  not  reckoned. 

On  the  matter  of  troops,  I  can  give  you  no  information,  for  fear-^ 
that  you  might  come  and  take  our  strongholds,  gentlemen.  The 
convicts  are  distributed  on  the  different  stations,  aud  are  employed 
by  the  public  works  department  in  building  stone  barracks*,  stone 
jails,  draining  swamps  and  the  like;  also,  as  gardeners,  as  foresters, 
as  boatmen,  and  as  craftsmen. 

The  average  amount  of  work  a  convict,  when  laboring  for  gov- 
ernment, produces  may  be  reckoned  at  one-fifth  of  what  a  free 
man  would  produce,  and  about  half  what  a  convict  produces  when 
he  becomes  a  ticket'Ofleave-man,  They  are  worked  in  gangs  of 
twenty-five  men ,  with  a  gang-man,  and  are  never  separately  confined. 
The  main  punishments  for  prison  offences  are  stripes,  fines,  reduction, 
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tfiemctit  in  fernule  l^arrncks  (tor  feiiialos),  and  the  like ;  and  in 
|be  main  the  discipline  is.goud,  and  disciplinary  cases  rare.  The 
l^fitem  used  is,  on  tho  whole,  only  represfiive;  but,  hy  giving 
ihe  convicts  the  chance,  hy  lahor  and  c^uod  hcluivior,  to  he  pro- 
(ttoled  to  gang-men,  afterward  to  division  gangsmen,  and  finally, 
lifter  twelve  years'  labor  to  earn  a  ticket-of-leave,  which  makes 
bitn  a  free  man  within  the  penal  Rettlement,  by  holding  up  the 
hope  of  getting  a  wife,  a  piece  of  land   and  opportnnity  to  settle 

tonce  more  as  a  re^^pef table  man,  1  believe  the  system  hy  on 
hole,  reformatory.  Where  promotions,  Btripes,  tines  and 
ions  fail  to  work,  light  or  heavy  irons,  and  thirty  pounds 
K'lt  daily,  generally  bring  a  man  tu  reason.  There  is  for  the 
class  of  dangerous  men,  at  Viper,  a  gang  called  the  chain 
These  men  are  locked  up  at  night ;  no  one  else  is. 
The  convicts  (when  I  now  speak  of  convicts  I  mean  convicts 
Ul)oring  for  government)  c^ome  out  of  all  the  nations  of  the  east. 
fThere  are  men  from  Punjab,  —  big,  strapping  fellows,  like  French 
ffns  (rarrnes ;  they  are  generally  good  for  petty  oflieers,  but  lazy 
knd  very  apt  to  run  away ;  the%^  speak  a  some  what  difl'erent 
Bindoostanee  from  the  others.  There  are  the  little  Tamil  Madras 
people;  these  are  the  hardest- wnrkcil  and  worst-treated  of  the  lot; 
Ibey  are  generally  dirty  and  thievi?;li,  and  no  one  understands 
Ihcra ;  but  they  are  strong,  good  workmen.  In  the  biusar  you 
^ill  meet  a  Pharsee,  wlio  worsbijis  the  stin,  with  a  gnld  ca|»  on,  and 
l|kk  is  as  fair  a^  yroi  or  I,  Ainong  the  Kulis  you  see  a  uotn  whom  no 
^Binderstands ;  he  belongs  to  one  of  the  aboriginal  hill  tribes 
?^ou thorn  India,  who  have  no  religion,  and  no  laws,  but  still  are 
lender  the  law.  The  man  who  bi»ws  before  you  to  the  ground  is 
iMohftinuied an  high-priest  He  is  a  politicjd  prisoner;  his  long, 
ilack  beard  covers  nearly  his  whole  fuce  like  a  veil,  and  you  see 
mly  his  little  glittering  eyes.  If  he  could  tell  yt^u  bow  oiueli  he 
ht**^  the  Europeans,  you  would  not  feel  so  comtbrtable  sis  you 
bewhore  might.  When  I  lately  had  to  pass  in  Demnagaree, 
hat  j^  Hiudoostanee  written  in  Sanscrit  letters),  I  impiired   tor  a 

H^ct  Ui  teaclj  me,  and  a  man  with  his  whiskers  behind  his  ears, 
Itlie  sign  of  Ram  Ram  on  his  forehead,  painted  in  the  most 
OTIS  way,  in  cluthes  that  reached  to  the  ground,  appeared. 
te  spoke  a  language  I  scarcely  understood  a  word  of;  but  I  soon 
l^nied  to  liear  his  ravings  about  Vishnu,  and  all  his  theological 
|id  personal  lies.  He  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  Hindoo,  with 
?\ 
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all  the  lying,  iJecfitful  churacteris^ties  of  that  raee,   debased 
centuries   of   slavery.      There   are   aUo    Eurdpeans,    Amerio 
negroes  from  the  West  Indies,  Canadinng,  and  the  descendants 
Europeaiis,  who  had  iiiteniiarried  with   natives  of  all  the  nHtiotif 
of  the  East.     These  eo-i-sdled  eliristian   prisoners  have  generalljl 
a  high   pay,  up  to  $25  a  month.     They  are  used   in  oHices 
oversGcrs    and    the    like,    and    are   a    rude,    lyinjr,    dnniken  seJ 
with   neither  morals  nor  character,  weak   to  teniptatioTu  slrnnsf 
to  tempt. 

With  a  jvopulation  like  the  one  I  have  only  altenipted  iu  a  ferf 
lines  to  eharacteriste,  where  about  ninety-eiglit  per  cent  caun 
read  and  write,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  doctrines  of 
the  Saviour  do  not  prosper,    Tliey  arc  so  distant  from  their  maste 
on  whom  tljey  look  down  more  or  ]e.^  ei titer  on  account  of  reii^^ionor 
caste.     The  Hindoo  looks  upon  a  Eurupean  as  unclean,  IjecausebeJ 
kills  and   eats  oxen.     The  Mussulman  looks  upon  a  Frank  hs  am 
abomiTiation,  because  he  touches  and  eats  pork.     Where  all  laiv 
guages,  from  Norway  to  the  Malay  Archipelago  ai*e  spoken,  it  it 
natural  that  the  natives  frotii  each  coimtry  club  together.    On 
set  are  ready  to  cut  out  the  eyes  of  the  other,  and  thejvfure  tbeyl 
are  more  tlian  commouly  careful  in  what  they  do,  as  a  Mussuhnanl 
always  has  a  Hindoo  reader  to  tell  upon  him,  and  a  christian  priflrl 
oner  always  will  be  betrayed  by  his  servant.     Hence,  partly,  come 
the  security  and  order  that  reign  ;    another  reason  is,  that  iKii 
natives  cannot  escape.     The  jnngles  round    the  settlement  nn 
unhealthy  and  do  not  otfer  either  food  or  shelter  to  any  but  Bfl 
mans.     If  they  even  succeed  in  getting  a  boat,  they  arc  sure  to  dS 
on  the  way,  or  be  caught  on  arrival  in  their  own   couiary.     11 
convicts  have  tried   it  so  often,  and  alw^ays  without  success,  tUi 
they  now  quite  clearly  undei^stand  that  this  "'is  a  place  where  y«ti 
enter,  but  never  ^eave."*     We  have  in  our  houses  no  sentinels,  m 
are  the  houses  locked,  nor  are  the  convicts  at  night  locked  oj 
and  yet  no  great  crises  of  honse^bi-eaking  or  murder  take  plac 
In  one  regard,  however,  must  we  always   be  carefuL     We  hai 
about  the  smartest  thieves  rif  India  collected  here*  and  woe  be 
the  man  who  leaves  his  gold  watch  before  eyes  on  his  table;  bat^ 
believe  that  in  avrry  other  regard  the  place  is  as  secure  aa 
free  place  I  know,  if  not  more  so. 

Every  month  the  prisonera  have  facilities  to  send  letters  to  Indi 
— hich  they  must  stamp.     These  are  supposed  to  be  al^rayi^ 
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[bjtlie  superintendent,  but  this  is  in  reality  seldom  done.     Two 
I  tboneand  letters  go  every  month  from  the  convicts. 

When  a  convict  dies,  he  is  treated  according  to  the  custom  of  his 
coantry^s  religion,  and  is  given  over  to  his  countrymen. 

In  Viper  Island,  where  the  most  dangerous  criminals  are  kept, 
ft  jail  is  under  construction  ;  but  this  building  will  only  hold  600 
eriminals.     Attached  to  it  will  be  large  work-sheds.     At  present 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners  who  know  any  trade  are  collected  in 
one  corps.     They  get  an  extra  allowance.     In  the  artificers'  corps 
are  smiths,  carpenters,  joiners,  boat  builders,  foresters  and  other 
mechanics.     This  corps  is  new,  but  former  administrations  have 
all  attempted  to  employ  a  man  in  his  own  trade  as  much  as  possi- 
ble.   The   convicts   belong   to  various   crafts.     They  are   forest- 
ere;  they  drive   a   saw   mill;   they  are   sawyers;    they  produce 
two  hundred    thousand    baskets   a   year   for   nurseries   of   forest 
and  fruit    trees ;    they   quarry    stones    for    the   foundations    of 
churches,  jails  or  other  buildings;    they  are  fishermen,    garden- 
ers, bakers,  butchers;  they  do  every  thing  to  keep   up  a  popu- 
lation of    800   souls   (or   at   least    bodies).      Cattle,   sheep,   and 
all  other  food   except    vegetables,  are  imported.     From  time  to 
time  children  have  been  sent  down  by  the  government  of  India  as 
deported  convicts,  but  the  number  has  never  been  large.     The 
greatest  danger  is,  as  far  as  boys  are  concerned,  unnatural  crimes, 
and  they  are,  therefore,  watched  carefully.     There  is  a  school  for 
these  youths,  and  they  are  distributed  in  oflices  when  sufliciently 
taught  to  be  useful.     There  is,  however,  another  class  of  human 
beings  here  who,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  come  tinder  the  heading 
of  prisoners,  namely,  the  children  of  convicts.     These  are  now  in 
^rcat  number  in  the  settlement.     Schools  have  been  established  by 
Subscriptions  of  the  officers  of  tlie  settlement,  with  some  govern- 
tnent  grants  in  aid  ;  but  they  are  as  yet  a  very  neglected  lot,  born 
"Vithout  a  country,  without  caste,  though  Ilindooa  or  Mussulmen, 
"^^'ithout  any  right  to  possess  land,  or  to  have  resort  to  any  of  the 
usual  means  of  existence  which  a  free  man  may  have. 

For  the  christian  prisoners,  who  are  generall}^  either  Europeans 
(half-breeds)  or  Ainericans,  there  is  a  large  barrack,  stone-built; 
also  a  library,  where  a  goodly  number  of  useful  and  religious 
books  are  found ;  but  they  are,  from  their  position,  under  so  great 
temptations  that  I  hardly  dare  say  that  it  often  happens  that  they 
are  improved  by  their  stay.     They  generally  have  the  working  of 
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the  natives,  and  are  then  apt  to  be  tyrannical.  They  are  oftei 
given  to  drink,  and  are  under  so  little  control  that  it  constaotly 
happens  that  a  christian  prisoner  is  sent  to  hard  labor  at  Viper. 

On  the  three  islands  arc  three  large  hospitals,  and  another  akoat 
Kaddo,  which  stations  are  considered  the  healthiest.  The  medical 
staff  consists  of  three  medical  officers.  Beside  the  medical  offioen^ 
ten  dressers  and  apothecaries  are  distributed  over  the  Port  Bliir 
settlement  and  the  Kicobar  settlement.  The  average  number  of 
convicts  from  April  1,  1867,  to  March  31, 1868,  was,  males,  6,438; 
females,  447;  total,  7,885.  The  convict  population  in  Boss,  fir 
the  same  year,  averaged  2,479  males ;  194  females ;  total,  2,67S. 
The  sanitary  arrangements  of  Iloss  are  good.  Latrines  are  built 
round  the  island,  and  the  dry  earth  system  is  used,  and  answen 
well  when  the  convicts  can  be  made  to  use  it.  The  water  supply 
is  abundant  on  all  stations. 

Since  the  settlement  was  opened,  the  death  rate  has  been  at 
follows : 


YEAR. 


1858, 

1859, 

1860, 

1861, 

1862, 

1863, 

1864, ^ 

1865, J. 

1866, 

1867, 

1868, 

1869, 


Average  prison 
popauttion. 


7,813 
2,009 
2,021 
2,085 
3,081 
3,278 
3,926 
6,074 
6,885 
8,000 


DailT  average 
or  sick. 


272 
129 
184 
296 
277 
271 
659 
583 


Per  cant «( 
dwtht. 


16.00 

63.00 
1.34 
14.SS 
15.58 
21.55 
14.64 
6.37 
10.56 
10.16 


The  hours  of  labor  are  6  a.  h.  to  11,  and  2  p.  m.  to  6. 
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Xn.  Thotjohtb  on  a  Reformatobt  Prison  Discipline. 

By  Hon.  Jomc  W.  Sdmokds,  of  New  York. 

New  York,  October  6, 1870. 
Eev.E.C.  Wines,  D.D.: 

Dear  Sir  —  I  find  that  my  health  is  not  suflSciently  restored  to 
ntble  me  to  make  the  journey  to  Cinncinnati,  and,  therefore,  I 
ODnot  be  present  at  your  "National  Congress  of  Penitentiary  and 
fieformatory  Discipline." 

I  n^ret  this  very  mnch,  for  1  am  now  deeply  interested,  as  I 
htYe  been  for  years  past,  in  the  subject ;  and  I  should  rejoice  in 
tke  opportunity,  which  that  assemblage  will  afford,  of  learning 
owe  about  it. 

My  interest  is  stronger  in  the  reformatory  than  in  the  punitive 
feature  of  prison  discipline ;  and  that  is  the  topic  which,  of  late 
years,  has  most  attracted  the  attention  of  philanthropists,  and  in 
re^)ect  to  which,  most  is  yet  to  be  learned. 

I  was  surprised  when  I  was  informed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
prison  committee  in  our  late  state  constitutional  convention,  that, 
on  perusing  the  reports  of  our  state  prisons  from  the  bcixinning,  the 
firrt  word  looking  to  their  reformatory  character  was  1«  ind  in  one 
of  the  reports  for  1843.  Previous  to  that  time,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this  state  attention  had  been  mainly  directed  to  the  puni- 
tive and  financial  features  of  public  punishment. 

With  us  then,  in  New  York,  this  reformatory  principle  is,  in  a 
freat  measure  at  least,  a  new  feature,  and  the  introduction  of  it 
^H  experiment.  It  will,  therefore,  be  a  matter  of  interest  to  your 
onvention  to  be  iutbriaed  of  the  particular  measures  adopted  to 
^rry  out  the  principle  and  of  the  success  which  has  attended 
Clem,  and  to  consider  what  course  ought  to  be  pursued  to  make 
:ae  effort  more  successful. 

That  is  a  task  which  I  should  be  but  too  happy  to  perform,  and  I 
^*et  that  I  cannot  perform  it.  Perhaps,  however,  I  can  do  some- 
king  toward  it,  or,  at  least,  suggest  for  your  consideration  some 
kf  the  topics  embraced  in  those  measures. 
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I.    mSTRtrCTIOK* 

This  embraced :  L  reltgiom  teaching  —  by  Sunday  Hjrvicee  in  I 
chapel,   by  gabbath  gcliools,  and  by  personal   interviews  of 
chaplain  with  the  prisoners. 

Thisj  was  necessarily  very  limited  ;  tor,  except   the  p<3r8on«l  i^ 
ter views,  the  whole  teiiehiiig  was  confined  to  one  day  in  the  wft 
and  the  interviews  on  other  days  were  limited  by  what  the  \\m 
officers  regarded   as  the  sii|jenor  ohlijjjations  of   making  the 
penses  out  of  the  labor  of  tlie  prisoners, 

Yohintary  aid  from  other  clerfrymen   than  tlie  prisfjn  chaplu 
has   been   ciectisionallj   rendered,   and   in   one  of  otir   prisons 
annnal  appropriation  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  procurilj 
such  aid. 

Yet  this  is  all  titlul  and  uncertain — ^  dependent  on  the  caprie 
of  the  officers  of  the  prit^ons  at  the  moment.  It  is,  therefore,  of 
little  avail.     But,  properly  regulated,  it  might  be  of  jtijood  service^ 

2.  Hjlucation  :  There  are  always  in  the  prisons  some  who  liare 
never  learned  to  read  and  Avrite,  and  who  t'onld  ruadily  be  tatight 
reading  and  writing,  and  even  arithmetic.  The  value  of  this  bus 
become  manifest  to  onr  legislature,  and  provision  has  been  made 
for  a  number  of  teacliers  in  earh  prison.  Yet  the  perfonnanee 
of  this  duty  is  also  made  snbordinate  to  tlie  money  question,  and 
so  small  a  portion  of  time  is  devoted  to  it  that  it  be<^omes  a  mere 
farce. 

3,  Leamhig  trades,  —  The  prisoners  are  all  condemned  to  labor 
as  part  of  their  punishment,  which  is  '*  imprisonment  in  som© 
state  prison  sit  hard  labor.'" 

This  could  be  niade  of  gi-eat  service  to  many  of  the  prisoners-^ 
to  those,  at  least,  who  have  learned  no  trade  —  for  it  would  enabl' 
them  to  earn  an  honest  livelihoud  on  their  discharge. 

They  are  compelled  to  work,  and  do  work,  but  that  also  is 
gnbordinate  ^o  the  money  question,  for  instead  of  the  labor  bcin| 
directed  as  to  teach  the  whole  of  a  trade,  it  is  confined  to  a  pM 
only  of  such  trade ;  and  the  consideration  is  rarely,  if  ever,  ho'* 
much  the  prisoner  may  be  benefited,  but  almost,  if  not  quite,  alwiijf 
how  much  his  labor  may  be  made  productive  to  tlie  finances. 


'ind| 
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II.     REW^ARDS. 

In    two  in)  port  ant    respects    a    system   of   rewards    has 
astempted,  viz»,  in  "commutation"  of  sentences  and  in   "over 
stent/'     By  ^*  commutation  "  is  meant  the  power  of  the  prisonera 
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bjgood  condact  in  the  prison,  to  earn  a  shortening  of  their  terms 
',  df  iroprisonment. 

The  oflScers  of  the  prisons  are  now  made  the  judges  of  the  fact 
whether  such  commutation  is  earned  or  not.  This  is  a  power, 
those  exercise  demands  the  utmost  care  and  impartiality,  and 
every  case  must  be  judged  by  its  own  surroundings.  But  this  is 
too  much  trouble  for  the  officers,  or  they  have  not  time  to  perform 
it,  and  the  consequence  is  that  it  ceases  to  be  a  reward,  and  com- 
matation  is  obtained  by  other  considerations  than  that  good  beha- 
TJor  which  augurs  penitence. 

By  "  overstent "  is  meant  the  privilege  of  the  prisoners  to  earn 
wmething  for  themselves,  so  that,  by  a  course  of  industry,  they 
may  have  means  to  aid  them  on  their  discharge. 

Tliis,  however,  is  so  managed  in  the  prisons  that  part  only  of 
the  prisoners  are  permitted  to  enjoy  the  privilege  —  those,  for  in- 
stance, who  work  for  contractors;  and  then,  instead  of  retaining 
the  amount  as  aid  to  them  on  their  discharge,  they  are  often  per- 
mitted to  receive  it  during  their  imprisonment,  and  spend  it  on 
luxuries,  surreptitiously  obtained  through  the  connivance  of 
inferior  officers. 

Other  rewards  besides  these  are  accorded  to  them,  such  as  cor- 
respondence with  friends  outside,  and  visits  in  the  prisons  from 
inch  friends. 

These  things  might  be  made  powerful  incentives  to  good  con- 
duct in  the  prison  and  to  a  desire  to  reform.  To  do  so  would 
i^uire  nice  discrimination  and  judgment  in  the  prison  officers. 
But  that,  again,  would  be  too  much  trouble  for  the  officers;  and 
«Ucli  visiting  and  correspondence  are  governed  by  the  mere  caprico 
of  the  officers,  and  not  by  any  well  digested  and  wise  system. 

m.     AID  TO   DISCHARGED   CONVICTS. 

When  we  reflect  how  hard  is  the  fate  of  the  convict  on  his  dis- 
Ciharge,  and  how  difficult  it  is  for  him  both  to  start  and  to  perse- 
vere in  an  honest  life,  we  can  readily  perceive  the  importance  of 
^his  topic. 

Discharged  convicts,  among  us,  now  depend  for  aid,  at  such  times, 
on  the  small  sum  allowed  by  the  state ;  on  their  own  surplus  earn- 
ings, or  *' overstent";  and  upon  the  voluntary  assistance  of  indi- 
viduals or  societies. 

The  state  aid  is  apportioned,  not  according  to  the  hopefulness 
of  the  case,  but  according  to  the  number  of  miles  the  prisoner  is 
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distant  from  the  plat'e  of  trial ;  and  such  id  ita  limit  in  amount  i 
to  seem  to  have  in  view,  raainly,  the  removal  of  the  convict  froa 
the  immediate  vicmitj  of  the  prison. 

Their  own  earnings  are  often,  as  I  have  mentioned,  liable  to] 
perverted,  and  are  permitted  to  become  objects  of  cupidity  to  llifll 
prison  officers. 

Individual  aid  is  rare,  and,  in  most  cases,  difficult  to  get. 

And  societies  are  too  few  to  perform  all  that  can  be  done  in  thit 
regard ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  that  aid  is  most  availablftl 
that  furnishes  employment  rather  tlian  money. 

This  whole  matter  of  aid  to  the  discharged  demands  and  wonii 
warrant  more  enlarged  means  and  eflbrt,  and  an  organization  whid 
shall  insure,  at  once,  a  sufficiency  of  aid  and  an  intelligent  mV 
discreet  adminisstnition  of  it. 

It  was,  chiefly,  to  this  topic  tli  at  the  late  Isaac  T*  Hopper  devoted 
the  later  years  of  his  life,  and  with  such  success  that,  during  lli^ 
fii^st  year  of  his  devotion  to  tlie  work,  he  procured  employ mei^^ 
for  fifty-eight  discharged  convicts,  only  one  of  whom  tnrned  oat 
badly. 

Such  is  the  promised  result  of  wise  and  persistent  efforts  in  thia 
direction ;  and  it  assures  us  that  it  is  wortliy  of  our  deepest  cou- 
sideration. 

All  these  matters,  to  which  I  have  thus  briefly  referred,  are  foU 
of  promise  of  good.  They  are  as  yet  inchoate,  in  a  great  measur^^ 
and  unsystematized ;  but  twenty-five  yeare  of  our  experimenting 
with  them  assure  us  that  they  may  be  made  most  powerful  instnx 
ments  of  reformation  in  the  criminal  class  of  our  population  ;  an(3 
as  such,  I  commend  them  to  your  attention,  and,  if  you  please,  t^ 
the  attention  of  your  congress. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  the  hopes  thus  held  out  to  us,  and  I  would 
that  I  could,  in  peraon,  present  them  to  your  assemblage ;  bat  m^ 
infirmities  forbid,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  wishing  you  God- 
speed. 
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ini.  Reformatory  Discipline  as  applied  to  Adult  Cm^rTNALs. 

Br  Gaixord  B.  Bubksll,  lute  Wanlcti  of  Sing  Slug  Frleot],  New  Tork« 

Dtscipline  is  a  word  of  broader  iiiijjort  than  is  commonly  sup- 
poeed.  Web«^er  says:  '^Dii^cipliiie  means  to  inform  the  mind,  to 
pre[»are  bv  instructing  in  correct  principles,  to  instruct  and  gov- 
ern, to  tc»a<-h  i-ules  and  practice,  to  accustom  to  order  and  ^ub- 
ordiiiatiuu.''  The  fundamental  idea  is  to  teach,  improve,  reform. 
Sucli  is  the  breadtli  and  scope  of  tlie  term  as  applied  to  the  treat- 
ment and  training  of  im[irisoncd  tTiinimil&. 

This  view  wonld  receive  abundant  confirmation  if  we  liad  time  to 
go  into  a  detail  of  the  processes  by  which  criminals  are  made^  into 
rwhich  enter,  iis  chief  eloments,  ignorance,  panperism,  scpialur,  mis- 
len^  acglect,  and  the  vices  and  even  the  direct  teachinf^s  of  drunken 
snd  aunatural  parents.  But  it  is  not  tlie  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
show  how  criminals  are  made;  the  olrject  is  rather  to  make  maTii- 
fet  how^  after  they  have  become  such  and  liave  been  convicted 
wd  incarcerated,  they  may  be  reformed  and  reclaimed  through 
|»mce&ses  and  agencies  which  ouj^ht  to  have  been  applied  earlier, 
^at  which,  having  been  withheld  at  the  proper  time,  ought  equally, 
now  during  their  imprisonment,  to  be  a[iplied  to  tlie  utmost  prac- 
ticable extent* 

There  is,  however,  a  preliminary  inquiry  wliieh  demands  some 
Mtciitiim*  It  is,  whether  adult  criminals  are  susceptll^Ie  tu  reform- 
atory inflnences.  On  Tln*s  point  I  do  not  myself  entertain  the 
Bliijhtegt  donl»t;  and  I  am  cyritirnied  in  my  l)elieK  that  they  may 
\ie  reformed  and  saved  both  l>y  the  judgment  of  prison  officers, 
^very  way  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on  tlie  questitui,  and  by 
'the  facts  of  experience  ;  particularly  by  three  notable  instances. 

The  first  is  that  of  Colonel  Montesino«  in  8paiii.  In  the  year 
1835,  this  gentleman,  who  had  been  an  olTieer  in  the  Spiinish 
army,  was  made  governor  of  the  great  prison  of  Valencia,  average 
ing  fntm  1,000  to  1,200  prisoners.  Prior  to  his  incnmbency  the 
gystem  of  discipline  had  been  one  of  stern  coercion -^  blows,  irons 
and  tortures  of  various  names  being  its  instruments.  The  recom- 
mittals ran  up  to  forty,  fif^y,  and  even  sixty  per  cent.  Colonel 
MoDtetdnoe  detet^irmined  to  substitute  moral  for  material  forces, 
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and  govern  his  |>ri!ii)in*rs  liy  huinanit)'   instead  of  cruelty. 
administration  lasted  tiftiieii  jears,  and  its  results  were  as  clieerii 
and   ru'HSsuring  as  they  were  renmrkahle.     By  degrees  he 
diieed  trades  into  hid  prison  till  they  readied  the  number  of  forty 
three.     He  allowed  each  {.vrisoner  to  choose  the  trade  he  woul 
learn.     For  two  years  no   impression   was  made  on    the  recom- 
mittals ;  his  s>'Stem  not  having  yet  had  time  to  produce  its  i*rt>|j 
fnuts,     Duritig  the  next  ten  Jem's,  however,  the  average  of  yetrl 
recommittals  did  nut  exceed  one  per  cent;  while,  during  the  1 
three  yeans,  not  a  nan  came  back  to  the  prison  who  liad  been  su 
jectod    to   its  discipline.      Is   not  an  experience  like  this  m 
eigniticant?      Are  there   not  embodied   in   it  whole  vohnues  rf 
in&trni'tion  ? 

Not  less  extraordinary  or  less  instructive  was  the  experiment  of   ■ 
Captain  Alexander  Maconochie  on  Norfolk  Island.     ThiswaabA 
far  the  worst  of  the  jjcniil  crdimies  of  Great  Britain.     Captain  m^ 
tiMjk  charge  of  it  in  1^^40,  and  remained  four  years  on  the  islan*!* 
Before  liis  arrival,  tlic   prisoners,  to  tlie  nun»hei*  of  l,44JO,  had 
workixl  in  heavy  irons,  and  even  when  thns  manacled,  the  snperi^' 
tendent  dared  tu  approach  them  only  when  guarded  by  two  anri0*^ 
soldieii^.     Captain  Maconochie  instantly  removed  the  chains  frc*'^^ 
all;  and  from   the  first,  aloTJO  or  with  his  wife,  he  went  uuarmtf^ 
among  tliem  ;  while  very  soon  men,  women  and  children  traverse?^ 
the  island  singly  and  witijont  fear.     The  amount  of  work  done  l>^ 
the  men  rapidly  increased  ;  the  number  of  offences  committed  iW 
rapidly  dimuiished.     But   the  true  test  of  his  success   lay  in   tl#^ 
conduct  of  the  men  after  they  had  left  the  island,  and  when,  a^ 
matter  of  course,  they  were  no  longer  under  his  direct  influence 
The  rccorjvictions  of  njcn  discharged  Uy  hirji  were  only  three  ]>eJ 
cent,  while  of  those  disclmrgcd  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  thunij;^!!  tlli 
less  depraved  and  iinbrnted,  they  amininted  to  njr»e  per  cent.    Muf€ 
thai   four-tifths  of  his  men,  ailer  their  discharge,  either  went  into 
private  service  or  otherwise  earned  an  honest  and  respectuhle  live- 
lihood; while  the   proportion  of  Van   DiL*nian*s  Land    men,  thfift 
condn<:ting  themselves,  was  les«  timn  thrcr  [^vv  cent.     Yet  full  two- 
tliirds  of  hi  A  men  ha»l  been  under  colonial  sentences,  liaving  been 
convicted  of  fresh  crimes  in  the  colonies,  as  well  as  of  those  w^hieh 
had  sent  them  thither  from  tlie  mother  country,  and  were  regarded 
:is   the  very  scum  and   ofl'sconring  of  the   earth.     These  Doble 
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ults  weru  all  acconiplished  tltrout!:h  the  jiidjduus  application  of 
lindness,  or,  in  other  wunlsj  the  ir&e  of  organiz*?^  pertitiasion. 

The  third  experiment  to  whii-h  I  have  referred  is  loore  recent, 

id  5s  still  exerting  all  its  hcnefit-ent  power  —  I  oiean  the  Irish 
risen  ssjstem,  as  devised,  iiiangurated,  and  for  some  years  adniinis- 
;ered,  by  Sir  Walter  Croftrjn.  The  sfdc^ndid  results  of  this  system 
f  prison  discipline  are  now  too  well  known  to  need  to  he  purt rayed 
f  dwelt  upon  at  lengtli,  and  I  therefore  content  myself  with  this 
imssing  allusion. 

I  have  said  that  the  most  exjieriencGd  jirison  officers  believe  in 
the  practicability  of  reforming  even  adult  criminals.  But  I  feel 
iKfinid  to  add  that  not  all  prison  officers  liohl  this  view.  Said  the 
warden  of  a  large  prison  to  tiie  writer  recently :  ''  I  tliiuk  that 
when  a  prisoner  is  brouglit  to  us,  and  the  gates  are  once  closed 
upon  hiin,  he  should  Ih^  considered  dead  to  the  world,  and  the 
world  dead  to  him/-  I  inquirc^d  wliy  he  so  believed.  His  re]dy 
Was;  '*The  }>ractice  of  allowing  prisonej*s  to  see  their  friends  otice 
in  three  niunths  snbjects  the  officers  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
trouble;  besides,  I  think  the  logititiiate  object  of  a  prison  is  to 

unish  men  for  tT^mmitting  crime*'*  I  asked  him  what  reibnna- 
ity  agencies  !ie  would  employ,     *'Ah,"  sjiid  he,  *'  I  do  not  believe 

reformation  ;  I  believe  in  punishment."  After  a  pause,  I  said  : 
Mr.  Warden,  you  are  a  father,  yoti  have  suns.  iSn])pose  one  of 
lem  should,  in  an  evil  hour,  commit  an  offcriee,  and  bo  con- 
to  prison  fur  a  term  of  live  years;  would  you  think  it  wise 
good  to  consider  him  dead  for  the  whole  of  that  period  i    You 

ow  that  boy  better  than  any  otber  person  ;  yon  do  not  believe  him 

leeply  depraved;  yon  believe  that  he  has  been  led  into  this  crime 

y  the  force  of  some  temptatinn  or  evil  companionship,  or  is  only 

^chnically  guilty*      Yon  l>elieve  that  tliat  boy,  broken-Iiearted 

and  crushed  under  the  weight  of  remorse  and  sorrow,  would  give 

he  world,  if  it  were  at  his  command,  to  recall   the   past  and  re- 

ice  his  steps.  Do  you  not  tliink  it  would  l^e  well  to  liave  his 
mother,  his  brothers,  his  sisters  ace  him,  and  ussnre  him  of  their 
continued  love  and  sympathy  i  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be 
,^ell  for  you  to  visit  liijn  and  giveliim  the  beuelit  of  your  counsels? 

ould  you  not  like  to  know  that  he  was  treated  kindly,  and  that 
very  thing  was  done  that  could  be  to  tit  him  to  retnrn  to  his  home 
improved  and  strengthened  to  grapple  successfully  with  tutu  re 
temptations?-'      After   a   considerable   pause,   during   which   he 
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seenied  lost  in  reflection,  he  replied  :    **  Reallj,  I  did  Dot  eee  it  in 
that  light  before.     I — I —  think  yon  must  be  right»^ 

Another  warden,  in  a  speech  to  his  officers  on  prison  manage* 
ment,  used  this  languas^e :  '*  It  is  evident  that  these  men  are  sent 
here  for  pnni&hment ;  and  now  the  great  question  to  salve  ia,  hot 
shall  we  pnx*eed  to  punish  thera  ni«j#t  I" 

Let  us  now  take  a  glance  at  the  inmates  of  a  prison,     Kearlv 
one-fonrth  of  them  are  minors,  nnder  twenty-one  years  of  a^* 
Much  more  than  a  moiety  of  the  remainder  are  between  twenty- 
one  and  thirty  years  of  age.     Here  they  are  to  pa§s  two,  five,  ten 
of  the  best  years  of  their  lives;  and  they  are  certainly  to  nndetgo 
a  change  of  some  kind.     If  they  snrvive  the  years  of  their  impris- 
onment, they  \dll  leave  the  place,  not  as  they  entered  it,  but  either 
better  or  worse,     I  assume,  at  this  point,  Umt  if  they  are  not  bet- 
ter men,  the  faolt  will,  in  a  large  majority  of  cases,  lie  at  the  door 
of  the  officers  or  authorities  of  the  institntion  in  which  they  are 
confined. 

The  work  to  be  done  m  the  reformation  of  criminal  men  and 
women ;  generally,  as  we  have  geen,  young  men  and  yonii^ 
women, still  in  a  plastic  and  impre^ible  state.  Sneh  is  the  work* 
Let  us  now  glance  at  some  of  the  agencies  to  be  used  in  the  doing  of  i^^fl 

The  tirst  point  here  is  the  general  principles  —  the  system  —  on 
which  tlie  work  is  to  be  conducted.  For,  althi»ugh  no  s^'steni  will 
run  itself  and  the  best  will  prove  a  failure  in  the  hands  of  incoiii  — 
]>etent  men,  yet  it  is  very  far  from  being  a  matter  indifferent  oB* 
unimportant,  what  are  the  fundamental  bases  of  a  pn8i>n  admin 
istration,  I  hold  firmly  to  the  opinion  that  a  true  rcfonnator^j 
di8<^*ipline  must  embrace  at  least  three  distinct  stages:  a  penal 
stage,  of  a  less  or  greater  duration,  to  be  parsed  in  sepamtion  ;  a 
refonnatory  stage,  much  the  longest  of  the  three,  to  be  passed  in 
associated  labor  by  day,  and  separate  sleeping  rooms  at  night ;  and 
a  probationary  or  trial  stage,  designed  to  tc«t  the  genuineness  of 
the  prisoner's  reformation,  where  the  social  element  shall  be  made 
prominent,  the  life  and  training  shall  be  more  natural,  and  the 
imprisonment  itself  sliall  be  little  more  than  moral.  The  idea  is^ 
that  tho  fate  of  the  prisoner  should  be  placed,  measurably,  in  hie 
own  hands:  that  progress  toward  liberty  and  increased  privileges 
shall  be  made  to  depend  upon  his  own  exertions  and  conduct;  and 
that  thu?^  hc»|>e  shall  l>e  made  an  ever-present  and  ever-active  force 
in  his  mind ;  in  effect,  more  active  and  mi>re  ix^tent  than  fear, 
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The  buildings  and  groundet  of  a  prison  have  by  no  means  an  un- 
important part  to  play  in  its  diBeiplinarj  Tuarjajj^cinont     In  the 
Kime  degree  in  which  these  are  adapted  to  the  work,  other  things 
being  equalj  will  its  discipline  be  reformatory  or  otherwise.     It  is 
often  not  an  easy  matter  to  gain  the  curjtideiiee  af  a  prii^oner;  and 
yet,  without  it,  little  can  be  efteeted  t^iward  his  permanent  im- 
provement.    He  cares  little  for  words,  if  thc^y  are  not  aeeompaniod 
with  act8»     If  his  physical  comfort  is  neglected,  you  cnnnot  readily 
convince  him  that  you  have  any  great  concern  for  his  moral  well- 
fare.     He  may  listen  attentively  to  good  advice,  hut  it  will  all  pass 
fur  idle  talk,  if  at  night  he  is  eonfined  in  a  tiltliy  cell,  is  made  to 
lleep  in  a  damp  bed,  is  f^>rced  to  breathe  a  funl  and  fetid  atinos- 
pkere.     Under  such  circumstances,  lie  will  rise  in  the  niiirning 
weary,  languid,  moody,  and  tilled  with  discontent  and  anger  to- 
ward every  body  and   every  thing  in  the  world.     If,   then»  you 
ix>ald  make  of  a  prison  a  reformatory,  you  must  choose  a  dry  lo- 
cality tor  your  buildings.     The  site  n)ust  be  sufticiently  elevated 
to  admit  of  perfect  drainage.     It  mui^t  be  in  a  healthy  neighbor* 
hood,  and  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  natural  scenery,  with  an  unfail- 
_*iig  supply  of  pure    water,  pure    air,  and  heaven's   cheerful   and 
ilth-giving  sunlight.     On  such  a  site  and  amid  such  surround- 
ags  must  be  erected  a  neat  and  tasteful  rather  than  a  grand  and 
c»stly  prison  edifice,  and  it  must  be  eo  arranged   internally  as  to 
^dmit  of  the  progressive  classilication   of  tlie  pri<t>ners.  with  its 
Cihapels,  its  lecture  and  ^<'.hool  rrnims,  its  libraiy,  etc. 

The  character  and  qnalilications  of  the  officei's  are  <*ojisideratiun^ 
primary  importance  in  any  system  of  reformatory  prison  disci- 
line.     On  this  suhjeet,  Sir  Walter  Croftou,  in  one  of  liis  repoils 
director  of  tlie  Irisli  convict  prisons,  use^  tiic  fullowing  hm- 
iiage:      '"It  has  been  necessary,  during  the  year,  to  discharge 
Bveral  offic^^rs  from  tiie  convict  service,  as  having  proved  them- 
elves  unfitted  for  the  ardiiuus  and  responsilde  duticii  of  ])rison 
|ffii?ers.     This  is  to  bo  expected  in  a  service  in  wliich  tiie  quaUKca- 
ions  are,  to  a  cerlain  extent,  peculiar,  and  in  which,  therefore,  it 
&dit!icult,  if  not  impossible,  to  decide,  without  actual  experience  — 
whatever  may  liavc  been  a  man's  antecedents  —  whether  he  will 
ventually  become  lit  for  the  duties.     An  extra<:>rdinary  degree  of 
intelligence  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  a  discipline  ufiicer  of  a 
-ijonvict  prison.     But  a  good  temper  and  a  fair  degree  of  discretion, 
[)mbined  with  strict  moral  habits  and  quiet  tirmness  of  character, 
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are  qaalifieation^  without  wliieh  he  cannot  succeed  in  the  diaclmijv! 
of  his  duties ;  and  as  the  want  of  them^  eooner  or  later^  is  sure  to 
bring  discredit  on  any  prison  intrusted  with  the  care  of  coridcte, 
a&  well  as  injury  to  th'i  service  itself,  it  becomes  absolntely  neces- 
Bary  not  to  o%'erkK>k  such  deficiencies,  whatever  good  qnalitiei.  imy 
otherwise  bo  "possessed  by  a  person  who^e  fitness  for  ench  dutlc* 
is  under  consideration."  No  doubt  Sir  Walter  h  right  in  Raring 
the  position  of  a  prison  official  is  one  requiring  peculiar  talents 
In  particular,  there  are  two  extremes  of  cliaracter,  two  qoalitics 
apparently  inconsistent  witli  each  other,  which  must  yet  }te  com- 
bined to  form  the  highest  style  of  prison  officer.  These  are  at  once 
a  tirrn  ami  a  yielding  temper.  The  true  prison  officer  will  be  Ann 
as  a  n»ck,  strong  as  a  lion,  and  yet  tender  in  his  feelinps.  and 
moved  by  a  trne  human  sympathy,  so  that,  when  the  occasion  re- 
quiress^he  can  either  stand  like  Mount  Blank,  or  weep  like  a  woman. 
There  are  men  who  are  all  lion,  all  !5riiuiess,  but  destitute  o(  ativ 
sympathetic  feeling.  Again,  there  are  men  who  are  all  tendernees?, 
all  sympathy,  but  void  of  all  tenacity  of  purpose.  Neither  of 
these  will  make  a  perfectly  snccessfiil  prison  keeper.  The  bunts 
of  tlie  prist m  system  of  New  Tork»  and,  I  believe,  of  most  of 
the  other  states,  is  the  fact  tliat  the  prisons  are  nnder  the  contTfJ 
of  party  politics,  so  that  both  appointments  and  removals  are  made 
almost  wliolly  on  political  grounds,  and  few  officers  hold  tlieir 
positions  long  enough  to  gain  much  experience  in  their  proper 
dnties. 

Indnstrial  training  of  prisoners  is  another  essential  condition, 
without  which  no  prison  can  ever  be  made  reformatory.  Indag- 
trial  and  skilled  labor  is  indis|>ehsable  in  every  reformatory  system 
of  prison  discipline.  It  would  be  a  difficult,  if  not  an  impodsiltle* 
task  for  any  man,  or  any  company  of  men,  to  maintain  order  and 
cany  out  a  prc»gressive  system  of  discipline  with  a  large  number 
of  idle  prisoners ;  and  next  to  this,  it  seems  to  me,  would  Ik*  the 
difficnUy  of  maintaining  order  with  prisoners  engaged  in  objeetleffi, 
and  therefore  utterly  useless,  lab*>r.  1  have  seen  a  prisoner  turn- 
ing a  grindstone,  with  nothing  laid  upon  it  to  sharpen  — ^not  oven 
"an  ax  to  grind.^  It  was  evidently,  to  him,  a  most  disgusting  em- 
idoyment.  In  many  English  prisons  there  is  still  much  profitless 
labor  on  the  crank,  in  the  treadmill,  at  sliot-drill,  and  the  like. 
The  surly  lix>ks,  the  slow,  dogged  movements,  the  willful  expres- 
sion of  the  prisoners,  show  how  loathsome  this  kind  of  work  iiJn 
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ttiem.      Contrast  witli   tins  system    that  of  Moiitesinos,   already 

desLTihed.     In  the  one  ciise  the  prisiuiiers  were  workiii)^  at  iiBetiil 

employments  and  sharin*^  in  theprotita  tbeinselve&,  and  refonna- 

tion,  to  an  nnpret-edented  degree,  was  the  eftect ;  while,  under  the 

9ysti*m  of  bootless  work,  the  prisoneiis  grow  more  and  more  liMrd- 

ened,  and  are  conthiiially  preying  on  society,  and  m  often  being 

reconinutted   to  prison*     Is  any  further  argiiuient   necessary  t<? 

diuvr  that  wellHlireeted  industry  is  the  highest  aid  to  reformation? 

Educational   forces,  wisely  devised  and  effectively  a[>plled,  are 

iudis^pensable  to  the  work  uf  reforming  eriminals.     Now,  ediicMtion 

means  something  more  than   merely  teaching  tu  read,  write  and 

eypher.     Webster  tells  us  that  *'  education  eompreliends  all  that 

series  of  irjstruetion  and  dua'pline  whicli  is  intended  to  enlighterj 

the  understanding,  otwrec*:  the  temper^  form  the  mnnneniand  habjts, 

and  tit  youth  for  nsefulness  in  their   future  situatiuus.''     lie  adds 

*hat  **  to  give  them  a  religious  education  is  indispCTij^alde,  and  an 

iiameose  responsibility  rests  on  parents  and  guardians  who  neglect 

^tliese  duties/* 

On  the  guliject  *>f  educating  prisoners,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  in 
One  of  his  earlier  reports  on  the  Irisli  couvift  prisons,  has  the-e 
f^marks:     "Sensible  of  the  great  importance  of  estahlishing  :i 
proper  system  of  education  in  the  prisons,  through  whit-b,  unfor- 
tunately, thousamls  of  humuu   beings  laut^t    pa^s,  who  are  in  turn 
^iibjettted  to  its  influence,  we  are  gratified  at  beitig  en  aided  to  state^ 
Wuit,  although  much  of  the  past  year  has  been  taken  up  in  arrunging 
chool  rooms,  classiJyiug  prisoners  according  to  their  attainments, 
Appointing  schoolmasters,  etc.,  a  great  desire  has  been  evidenced 
|>y  the  prisoners  to  receive  instruction;  and  this  is  the  mure  re- 
markable as  proceeding  from  some   advanced  irj  age,  wfio  at  the 
commeneement   of  the   year   attended    school   with    the  greatest 
reluctance.      This   applies    both   to   males    and    females,  and   we 
elieve  that  so  desirable  a  result   has  been  acliieved  through  great 
xertion  on  tlie  part  of  the  teachers.     Lectures   have  been  estab- 
li*|ihed   and   attendefl  with  visible  success.     Tlic  great  stumbling- 
block  to  iTUprovenu^nt   has  been  the  low  and  depressing  idea  that 
ijprisoners  in  general  hold  of  their  own  ipi  all  Scat  ions,  believing  it  to 
Be  impossible  that  they  are  susceptible  of  improvcTnent    The  exer- 
kon  required  from  their  instructors  to  remove  an  impression  so 
lletrimental  to  progress  can  be  of  no  ordinary  kind,  as  his  constant 
jpccupation  should  be  that  of  illustrating  and  picturing  out  to  the 
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minds  of  tbe  instrneted ;  but  this  is  no  light  task,  and  few  tber 
are,  however  gifted  they  may  be  in   knowledge,  who  can  reall 
give  effect  to  this  desideratum,  but  more  especially  in  the  case 
paupers  and  (iriinioub."     Miss  Mary  Carpenter  remarks  that  *■*  it  J 
the  opening  and  training  of  the  mental  powers  which  is  the  grea 
need  of  those  whoi&e  intelleetnal  and  moral  nature  has  be^n  uneul'^ 
tivated  and  perverted.     Throughout  the  history  and  workings  of| 
the  Irisli  convict  eysteiu,  it  will  he  observed  that  the  great  oljjectj 
of  awakening,  training  and  directing  aright  the  intellectual  power 
of  the  convict  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view  as  an  important' 
mcMUs  of  retbri!  ling  him  and  preparing  him  for  society.    To  steady  , 
perseverance  in  this  object  must  much  of  its  success  be  attributed.*! 

The  dietary  of  a  pri.son  is  an  important  agency  in  its  discipline, 
taking  the  term  '*  discipline"  in  the  broad sigiiificatiou  given  to  itiu  . 
the  opening  sentences  of  this  essay.  A  keeper  of  one  of  our  prisontfl 
once  said  tlmt  if  the  warden  would  keep  the  kitchen  right,  he  would! 
be  responsible  for  the  industry  of  the  prisoners  and  their  generali 
good  conduct;  the  significanee  of  which  remark  is,  that  wheaj 
prisoners  are  properly  fed,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to  maintail 
order  among  them,*— a  pregnant  truth. 

The  management  of  the  medical  department  of  a  prison  has  a 
close  relation  to  the  reformation  of  its  inmates.     No  officer  of  a 
penal  institution  has  more  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  than  it^H 
phj^siciau.     It  being  an  undoubted  law  of  nature  that  a  hcaltlifiii^ 
body  is  essential  to  a  sound  mind,  it  becomes  of  vital  importance 
that  tlie  niedicfil  ofhccr  should  deal  not  only  lairly  but  kindly  an4H 
even  compassiunately  with   pri8onei"8.     The  physician  should  in* 
dulge  in  no  j^rejudices,  and  he  should  ignore  the  fact   that  he  is 
dealing  with  prisoners.     He  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  anteee<^l 
ents  of  the  prison.     It  is  simply  his  duty  to  cone^ider  the  claimfl 
of  humanity,  and  to  apply  the  resources  of  the  healing  art  to  thra 
best  of  his  ability.  H 

The  clc^thiug  of  prisoners  is  not  beneath  the  notice  of  those 
who  would  impress  upon  our  penal  institutions  a  truly  reformatory 
character.     I  have  seen  prisoners  as  proud  of  a  new,  clean  sntj^ 
made  of  the  striped  prison  clothing,  as  an  ordinary  laborer  would 
be  of  a   suit  of  broadLloth ;    on    tlie   other   hand,    I    have   seeta 
them  thtjroughly  disgusted  and  filled   with  loathing  at  being  rtfl 
quired  to  don  old  garments,  winch  had  been  worn  and  soiled  by  other 
convicts,  perhaps  by  a  different  one  every  time  they  had  been 
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washed.  In  some  pri&ont^,  I  know  not  bow  many,  tlie  cooviet 
vears  always  the  same  garments  —  outer  and  under — and  it 
would  give  the  authorities  in  any  prison  but  little  trouble  to 
i^ure  this  end*  A  little  attention  like  this  will  vastly  aid  the  work 
I  of  progressive  discipline. 

Religious  forces,  as  a  matter  of  coursej  are  a  prime  necessity 

|ia  the  work  of  changing  bad  men  into  good  ones;  but  I  forbear 

mj  treatment  of  tliis  topic,  as  it  has  been  assigned  to  another 

gentleman,  an  honomd  and  successful  moral  and  religious  teacher 

is  one  of  our  pL^nal  establishments,  as  a  distinct  thesis. 

But  the  discussion  of  my  subject  could  liardly  be  considered  as 
complete,  without  a  suggestion  or  two  touching  the  disposal  of  dis- 
charged  prisoners.  Much  of  the  perplexity  of  this  problem  would  dis- 
appear from  this  question,  if  prison  discipline  were,  as  a  general  thing, 
made  really  reformatory;  for,  in  that  case,  the  prejudice,  now  so  ex- 
teottTely  felt,  against  the  employm^^nt  of  liberated  convicts,  would 
speedily  disappear,  and,  as  a  cunsequence,  they  would  be  readily 
reabsorbed  into  respectable  and  virtuous  society.     But  the  difli* 
culty  lit  present  exists,  often  to  a  degree  ins urniuun table,  so  that  it 
i*by  no  means  uncommon  that  released  prisoners,  who  really  meant 
lolire  honestly  when  they  left  the  prison,  have  been  driven  back  into 
,  because  nobody  would  give  them  employmeut.    Miss  Car  pen- 
IT,  in  '*  Our  Convicts,''  gives  a  thrilling  account  of  a  case  of  this 
kind.    She  says;  '*Here  is  a  brief  hl&tory  of  a  criminal  career, 
given  by  an  old  convict  himself  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Bath  jail, 
llje  Rev.  W.  G,  Osborn :  *  I  have  been  told  a  thousand  times  to  go 
*ud  get  work,  but  it  was  never  said  to  me,  during  twenty  years, 
'^hile  in  and  out  of  prison,  ^  I'll  give  you  work/  Hence  I  have  cost 
the  community  some  £2n,rK)0,  and  I  expect  to  cost  it  a  great  deal 
*l5ore  yet     I  was  sent  to  jail  two  months,  when  a  buy,  for  stealing 
H  Juaf  of  bread,  and  no  one  cared  for  nie,     I  walked  to  the  seaports, 
tiut  in  vain.     I  tramped^  sore-footed,  tbousaiids  of  miles,  when  1 
Xras  a  lad,  to  get  honest  employment;  but  it  did  not  answer.     I 
^a«  tempted  to  steal;  I  stole;  I  was  imprisoned;  I  was  sent  to 
Bermuda;  I  have  learned  the  trade  of  a  thief;  and  now  I  intend 
to  follow  it.     I  believe  all  pliilanthropy  to  be  a  mockery,  and  reli- 
gion H  delusion  ;  and  I  care  for  neither  God  nor  man.     The  jail, 
penal  servitude,  and  the  gallows  are  all  the  same  to  me."'    Every 
prison  officer  in  America,  whose  experience  covers  any  considerable 
length  of  time,  can  attest  that,  witli  but  slight  changes,  this  is  a 
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TTir    ?n;_--   :    L^  lizr  z    iL.ouaoiKB'  uf  fr^ffi!nals  in  our  own  laiid  - 
^■= -r  Jlis   '^Tv-nce^-fi^u     '  .r^L  vii^*  i>  Ui  blame }    Arethen^ 

1      j:-J-.-=aei-;:rr    :      Lir    lir.    ■!     -JmHil    lllir    1102.  is  leading?      HoW  WW  ■ 

"^^       '   ~"—    *•"  —   rr.^:\  *a7v-ii«iiieL.  lii.-TSsajids  of  miles,  to  get 
_     r:     -.^__.  -_^i_:.    ZT^^zimt^L   il'^l    k  =jui   who   diBbelievedi 

J- '.'     ^- ifir-    ^    '-l^r^^:!-   »iiii^   utded  it:  laws  of  God  and 

I— ^        !   : —   =1.1-  *i   _:=-    -    'iiiT'SztL  Yiii.  kll  iLe  blame?" 

li   ^   -^-.r    1    L^    :..-:  ^;:*   TtiiuriL  ui  ..u  i-rison  system  pio- 
>  j«=*  11  :_:    J-  -1.  Ti-rr'-  .-  .lu:  iiT^.jUr  V  itilz  \fe  made  real  adult 

'ci-Tj :-.-T--=:.  ^  j.r^'-     ~-=-  •  ^jcuiiL  Luij  li  iLe  discharged  ood- 

~-j.  Lri  -..ir-  «  «=-  -  .,",  -lir  :r  iiTUi.'L  ^  t^-trr  :^tate,  or,  if  need 
iz:.  11  -■-■-—  .  :i*l:~  r.-i-j--  .  ^i^t  :.ra».iL  ^  krsuied.  Let  them 
fc=L:^r,^".    -.    1---    -.Trr     .    "^  ■   t^ ii" _::=»: 't  zhictI,  what  prisonen 

*7t   I..-: ^     -n    :.-    __1.  i-.-^  ii..i:ii.     Le:   iLein   converse  witk 

tafc.-:  ^.1.  -hlt=j^.-^  -r  ■  -r.-  Y-^iiii-  uzd  Tirr:».«ac!S-  Let  them  pot 
-:  -"-=,  --=r  11  ■■   •    .-i^i-.-^i:-  ^   ail...  saTa^iiaii  rrl^r COS  With  master 

!*•  lA-'r  '».  — ':  •-.ji.T-r  *  .  .c-:.  :i  iii:-"ki»:*  -'  }•-«»; I'ie,  for  ereiy 
iL=^.-:L^Vr^  :-'a.^::i.-  v..  -^:' ,-=-«*-  L  v".:.:rL«*g^  :■:•  -n-.-rk  for  hii 
irtsHu.  4*;.^  cat*  A  .er*:^-  ..fc. 

-=.1.1   I.   V   _=r;    -^  V'r^"?r     iIT  :^irU^  »^»L  deC  k  liTJfi:   i^-a2ice.  retTO- 

is--r:i-t.  •  u  u-  T^i.,  c-^c  "Vz  V  1  iiuctrt  i:  .'ii^^iTes  a  neat, 
5-0.11   T.-.ii«^  -.:.-?     -:    k    .."^   ^  L.  5-  rj^vi.L:  rue'kir'i,  iiaring  the 


tlJZ.^nlxr^     V..-_     1^     l:-=-J"l.       >-     -    ''*-'    -^    Z.C    Hj.C'L^I.     TtZ '.'nilk\vTJ 

!-=•■_.:— 1:=.  ."z  V  u"*.^;.  Ii'.cl-  .-.1  -::-.  "TVl-eSi.  Jl**..«ii-  5«:--J.«.--  klid  Jtttffl* 
r.'.L-=.  Ail.-;.  «.:.-;-.—  =•:  •  i-r*  V-  -^  ..  ..  ia.  1».—  Ls«ri-  kl.L  fiLicnwfl- 
-1^         .'U"    -•.^"1   .:    :  ^-  O-^  -=•  5c--r^:C-rl.  IT.iL  ll-r  i-raC  I^'Cli  ■:«!"  liie 

si*.'^  v_  -:  -_:  r-  ij^  ...-c=-  *^  .  V :  .ac  -irj-r:  la-  iij:c-.-LA:iJT  il  iLe 

M..fc..    .L_l    J   &   ■ — ,.1     .:     Ir^-.-'     .  i-1    ---r;"    i^l  ^'    *.    TiA^iiL.  VTjIL  iS 
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lid  him.  Our  whole  band  of  officers  work  so  harmoniously 
Biher  for  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners,  that  the  most  igno* 
t  and  degraded  feel  that  they  have  their  best  welfare  at  hearL 
ft  prifioners  share  in  their  earnings.  Each  is  taught  some  use- 
trade  or  business.  They  are  allowed  some  liberty  in  their 
ice  of  employment.  The  lectures  delivered  to  them  have  a 
ctical  bearing;  and  when  the  work  of  reformation  is  com- 
bed, there  is  a  well  organized  band  of  christian  men  and  women 
sare  for  the  prisoner,  to  shield  him  from  the  too  violent  assaults 
temptation,  to  find  work  for  him,  and  in  every  possible  way  to 
round  him  with  good  influences.  Who  can  doubt  the  result 
ler  such  a  system  of  training  and  pains-taking?  With  such 
966  in  active  and  constant  operation,  success  is  assured,  failure 
KMsible. 
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XIV.  Tbe  Proposed  Volunteer  Adult  Beforhatort  at 
SAW,  New  Toek  —  rrs  Origin,  History,  Plak   of   Org^ 
now  AJn>  AjinCIPATKD  BsstTLTB* 

Bt  Hoil  Wm.  B.  Mmrwh,  Secretory  of  the  Board  of  lUnigen,  Wwuw,  H.  T. 

The  Educational  and  Industrial  Keforraatorv  at  Warsaw.  If. 
originated  in  tbe  philanthropic  heart  and  reflective  mind  of 
Kev.  U.   JI.  Fisk,  of  La  Grange,  AVvoming  county,  a  gentl 
of  marked  ability  and  thorough  culture,  who  had,  for  manv  yi 
dreamed  of  an  institution  for  the  moral  cure  of  criminals,  wl 
hope  should  be  nurtured  instead  of  crushed,  where  evil  shoul 
overcome  with  good^  and  the  victims  of  weakness  and  wickedi 
be  restored  to  themselves  and  their  fellow  men,  without  tal 
the  fearful  plunge  out  of  the  boi?om  of  s<jciety  into  prison. 
ing  to  put  into  practical  effect  his  long-pondered  plans  on  this 
ject,  he  consulted   friends  at  Warsaw  whom  he  had  observed 
have  *^  tbe  habit  of  success/'  and  application  was  made  at  the 
session  of  the  New  York  legislature  for  a  charter, 

Ex-Governor  Seymour^  Governor  Hoffman,  Rev.  Dr.Wines, 
lord  B.  Hubbeli,  Esq.,  and  othei-s,  whose  experience  and  pctsiti 
gave  weight  to  their  influence  and  value  to  tlieir  judgment,  e«- 
oouragetl  and  aided  Mr.  Fisk,  who  had  also  been  greatly  stren^il- 
ened  by  the  hearty  devotion  of  Rev,  Cliarles  Cravens  to  the  wi^rt 

The  legislature  granted  the  charter,  iueoi^porating  the  institatiuu. 
Ex-Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  Utica ;  Hons.  Augustus  Frank, 
Wm.  Bristol  and  Wm.  H.  Merrill,  of  Warsaw;  Isaac  Butts.  Emjm 
of  Rochester ;  Prof.  E.  H.  Russell,  of  Le  Roy  ;  and  L.  W.  Tha; 
Esq.,  and  David  McWethy,  of  Wai-saw,  with  iive  persons  ta' 
appointed  by  the  governor,  were  constituted  the  board  of  njan 
Recognizing  the  tnith^  so  succinctly  stated  in  the  principl 
gested  to  this  congress,  that  *'  the  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  t0 
Ibrm  of  the  prison  system  are  political  appointments  and  instability 
of  administration,"  the  charter  makes  the  first  eight  persona  najneC 
hold  their  office  during  pleasure,  with  power  to  appoint  sncceaaon^ 
and  the  live  appointed  by  the  governor  for  ten  years.    The  ofScen 
of  the  institution,  whom  the  managers  are  to  appoint,  may  not 
be  removed,  "  except  for  cause,  set  forth  in  written  chargee,  and 
after  a  full  hearing."     The  managers  are  to  report  annually  to  th« 
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slatare,  and  they  are  to  receive  for  their  services  **  no  com- 
Fpeniation,  except  for  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  necea- 
fy  official  duties/' 

The  ohject  of  the  reforraatorj  is  Ijriefly  defined  in  the  charter 

►  be,  "the  rechiiraing  of  persons  who  have  been  convicted  of  first 

Fi^ffences,  the  punishment  for  which   woiihJ   be  iniprisonment  in  a 

J  state  pri6<^>n  for  a  term  not  exceeding  five  years;''  and  the  nmnagers 

Iatq  to  **■  receive  under  their  care  and  instruction  such  persons,  con- 

htricted  of  fii*st  offences,  as  shall  be  intrusted  to  them  in  the  discre- 

ftion  of  the  courts,  under  such  rules  atid  regulations   as  shall  be 

[){iieacribed  by  law,"     The  corporation  is  given  power  to  purchase 

not  less  than  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  erect  buildings  for 

the  accommodation  of  two  hundred  persons^  *'from  moneys  to  b© 

Tailed  by  voluntary  gifts  from  the  people.'' 

The  act  of  incorporatitm,  thuugii  brief  in  terms,  is  broad  in  its 
•cope;  but  the  details^  of  organizati^in  and  management  were  left 
to  ^subsequent  legislation,  and  to  the  action  of  the  board  of  man- 
iger&.     Tlie  institution  is  placed  outside  the  exclusive  control  of 
the  state,  partly  to  give  to  its  management  an  element  of  stability 
and  independence  which  our  political  prison  system  precludesj  and 
tly  because  the  state  has  not  yet  reached  the  point  of  abandon- 
ing a  system  that  each  year  required  more  prison  room,  and  ol 
ttpplying  to  the  problem  of  crime  and  its  cure  the  teachings  of 
experience,  the  principles  of  a  just  criminal  jurisprudence,  and 
ittie  blessed  doctrines  of  Christianity.     The  vital  principle  of  the 
'  proposed  reformatory  is,  that  it  shjill  seek  to  save  rather  than  to 
punish — ^to  give  to  its  inmates  hope,  and  furnish  them  self-helpa 
ttrtheir  own  reclamation  —  recognising  the  bane  of  despair  and 
^^  futility  of  force  as  elements  in   reformatory  discipline.     To 
l\m  end  it  will  substitute  moral  for  physical   influence*,  and  seek 
the  moral  cure  of  the  offender  rather  than  the  execution  of  an 
Arbitrary  sentence  which  **  protects  society"  by  huddling  the  weak 
and  the  wicked,  the  tempted  nnd  tlie  tempters,  indiscriminately 
behind   prison  bars,  and  turns  them  loose  peremptorily,  perhaps 
ten-fold  more  dangerous  than  when  their  pnnisliment  began  ! 

The  classes  that  the  retormatorj^  will  aim  to  reacli  are  those 
convicted  for  the  first  time  of  the  lighter  grade  of  legal  misde- 
meanors. As,  under  our  present  system,  it  has  been  forcibly  said 
by  Governor  Seymour,  in  a  speech  explaining  and  approving  the 
objects  in  view,  that  '*  we  punish  not  the  oflence,  but  the  fmins  of 
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the  offence,"  and  look  not  at  the  man  nor  at  the  cireanistancee 
his  fall,  but  at  the  absurd  nouienchiture  of  a  stereotyped  etatiii 
This  class  will   include  persons  teclinically  guilty  of  crioie, 
morally  very  far  from  beiug  given  over  to  the  utter  hardtie€d 
heartj  which  a  malefactor's  doom  would  be  likely  to  ci*eate  wii 
thein.     A  second  class,  and  a  very  large  one,  is  composed  of  xh 
who  have  led  lives  as  fair  as  the  mass  of  their  fellow-men,  but  who,: 
some  unguarded  hour,  fell  into  crime  or  were  betrayed  into  it  id 
moment  of  overmastering  paasiou  or  reBistless  temptation.    In  bri 
it  is  the  design  of  the  reformatory  to  reach  all  tii-st  uffenders, 
whose  case  mitigating  circumstances  may  exist,  or  hope  be  & 
that,  under  proper  influences,  they  would  recovei'  from  the 
of  their  transgression,  and  lead  thereafter  useful  and  honest 
instead  of  being  given  over  to  the  hopeless  degradation  and  a 
despair  that  follow  a  commitment  to  state  prison.     It  is  to  gi* 
value  to  these  circumstances,  and  to  supply  these  influences,  tbi 
the  Warsaw  reformatory  is  organized.     Clearly  convinced  that 
reclamation  of  such  ofienders  is  possible,  deeply  feeling  that  it  h 
more   excellent  way   than    their  indiscriminate  punishment,  tl 
managers  believe  that  reformatory  efi'orts  will  be  fuund  to  be  uii 
entirely  successful  when  ihtdy  precede^  railier  ihau/bllow/mipn 
ment.     As  chains  and  dungeons,  the  rack  and  the  thumb^screi 
the  solitary  system  and  kindred  enormities,  have  given  way  to 
discipline  mtire  in  consonance  with  the  age,  so  it  seems  to  th< 
engaged  in  this  cflbrt  that  even  prison  reformatory  agencies  wi 
yet  be  viviiied  by  the  spirit  of  the  transgressor's  Great  Friend, 
be  based  more  completely  on  guod-hope,  thorough  kindness  am 
innate  mauhood.     If  the  must  i run-clad  statutes  will  not  prevent 
IranBgreseions,  nor  the  stoutest  bars  and  highest  walls  make  ui< 
forsake  evil,  is  it  the  most  practical  wisdom  to  shut  a  man  up,  evi 
in  a  reformatory,  and  say,  **go  to,  now  — we  propose  to  put  y 
under  lock,  behind  the  contractor,  into  iron  leading  strings, 
reform  you  off-hand  for  your  own  and  the  state's  good  I"     If  a  ayt* 
tern  ol'  graded  i>risons  and  reformatories  meets  the  true  require- 
ments of  human  nature,  and  is  a  feature  of  any  just  criminal  cudet 
is  there  not  room  for  an  institution  which  recognizes  the  g] 
truth,  that  moral  reform atiuu,  like  the  keenest  punishment,  coi 
from  within  —  that  it  is    born   of  hope,   nurtured    by  kindn 
Btrengthened  by  confidence  and  made  perfect  through  edacational 
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reU^oad  influences — an  institution  not  at  all  penal,  and  less 
Vf  ^'niatorj  even  than  simply  helpful  i 

r  h'jfie  being  the  classes  to  reach  and  this  the  eentral  idea  of  our 
ritiatory,  all  the  rules  governing  it  shall  be  baaed  on  respect, 
kindnedB  and  good  will  for  the  inmates.  There  shall  be  no  walla 
jiar  bars  —  no  cells  nor  punishments.  An  ample  farm  and  work* 
ihope  will  give  to  the  inmates  opportunities  to  labor,  and  they 
dball  enjoy  an  encouraging  portion  of  the  rewards  of  their  labor. 
Religious  privileges  to  touch  the  heart,  and  educational  appliances 
to  enlighten  the  raind,  shall  luive  the  free  play  which  only  selt- 
respect  and  hope  in  the  breasts  of  the  subjects  of  them  can  give. 
In  short,  it  u  intended  to  be  a  retj'eat,  a  home,  a  workshop  and  a 
ichool,  combined  in  one — an  asylum  for  repentance  and  the  treat- 
ment of  moral  maladies  —  a  halfway  house  of  redemption  be- 
tween society  and  the  prison. 

Into  thi:s  instilution  will  be  received  such  first  offenders  as,  by 
Uw,  the  courts  may  direct  —  it  being  taken  as  granted  that  the 
itate  would  gladly  protect  society  by  checking  rather  tlian  crystal- 
izing  crime^  if  thiit  shall  be  found  the  more  effectual  way.  They 
ihall  come  with  the  sentence  of  the  law  suspended  over  them  — 
physically  free,  but  morally  bound  to  remain  until  such  time  aa  the 
governor  of  the  state,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  ' 
maoagers,  shall  pronounce  them  ready  tu  he  restored  tu  society, 
with  all  their  rights  unimpaired  and  their  offences  rubbed  out; 
but  if  any  one  proves  incorrigible^  or  leaves  the  institution  with- 
mt  honorable  discharge,  he  shall  be  liable  to  all  the  ]«enalties  of 
the  original  sentence.  It  shall  be  the  one  chance^  which  many, 
missing  under  our  present  system^  are  Iml  forever.  The  details  of 
the  working  plan  mu^tj  of  ciuirse,  be  arranged  after  the  dictates  of  ex- 
perience, but  tlie  general  principles  I  have  attempted  to  fairly  state. 
Governor  Hoffman  appointed  as  the  other  five  managei^,  Hon, 
G,  B.  Hubl)ell,  of  Sing  Sing  ;  Judge  John  B.  Skinner,  of  Buffalo  ; 
S,  DiveUj  of  Elmira;  and  Hons,  B.  F.  Angel  and  Scott 
Lord,  of  Geneseo.  The  board  met  at  Warsaw  on  the  8th  of  Sep- 
eml^er,  and  organized  as  follows  : 
Premdent  —  Hon.  noratio  Seymour. 

Viee-PremderU — Hon.  John  B.  Skinner.  ^ 

Secreiary — Hon.  Wm.  H.  MerrilL 
Treamir^ — Hon.  Angustn!^  Frank. 

Eteattrve  Committee — Messrs.  Butts,  Bristol,  Frank,  Merrill, 
iasscll,  Thayer. 
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The  Key.  Mes6r&  Fisk  and  Cravens  were  appointed  agents  to 
present  the  enterprise  to  the  people,  and  to  solicit  contributions  to 
carry  it  out.  They  have  entered  upon  their  work  with  a  zeal  and 
faith  that  deserve  success.  And  the  Mends  of  the  institution  osm- 
fidently  Iiope  to  see  inaugurated  a  beneficent  and  needed  refonn, 
whose  infiueuce  shall  be  felt  wherever  the  teachings  of  Christianity 
tre  cherished,  or  the  principles  of  a  righteous  and  rational  criminal 
(urisprudence  are  understood. 
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,  The  Imtoktance  and  PoirEn  of  EELioiotrs  Forcteb  m 
Prisons, 

By  Rev.  C.  C.  FooTS,  ChAptaln  of  the  Detroit  Home  of  Correctioti,  HlcMgaii. 

The  cardinal  attribute  that  diBtingiiishea  man  from  all   lower 

orders  of  beings  is  the  religious  facnlty^  or  the  power  of  knowing, 

ipprehending  and  rendering  allegiance  to  the  Author  of  his  being. 

Into  this  faculty  the  divine  forces  are  cast  for  restoring  and 

holding  fallen  man  to  the  legitimate  end  of  his  creation. 

By  this  faculty^  moral  assimilation  to,  and  society  with,  God  are 
possible.  Eliminate  from  man's  nature  this  constitutional  attri- 
bute, and  God  will  be  to  him  the  forever  unknown.  With  it,  he 
may  and  ought  to  be  the  well-known. 

God  made  man  upright.  And  the  first  deflection  from  this  nor- 
iiral  condition  is  in  a  usurpation  by  other  attributes  in  man's  con- 
itntion  over  the  religious  faculty,  the  voluntary  dethroning  of  the 
ightful  sovereign  in  the  moral  domain,  and  the  enthroning  of  the 
lower  faculties.  Into  this  realm  of  unlawful  rule  we  must  direct 
our  exploring  searf.h  for  the  source  and  cause  of  all  the  crimes  that 
Safest  society  and  alHict  the  state.  Thence  are  peopled  all  the 
prisons  of  the  world. 

With  these  postulates,  it  were  an  easy  task  to  demonstrate  '*  the 

portance  of  religious  forces  in  prisons.''     By  religiouB  forces  are 

be  understood  those  truths  and  influences  thut  are  correlated  to 

loan's  religions  faculty^  and  that  are  naturally  adapted  to  restore 

gitimate  supremacy  to  his  spiritual  nature.     The  importance  of 

ese   forces  may  be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  interest  to  he 

rtd.    An  appalling  ruin  falls  on  our  vision.   Beings  formed  after 

the  similitude  of  God  are  last  —  lost  to  themselvesj  to  their  friends, 

j.to  the  state,  and  to  God. 

How  shall  the  lost  be  reclaimed  and  restored?     There  can  be 
but  one  response.    Eulit^t  the  forces  that  God  has  ordained  to  re-in- 
state the  religious  faculty  in  its  rightful  supremacy.     The  inmates 
of  prisons  are  men.      As  such  they  fall  under  and  are  subject  to 
e  law  of  God's  regenerating  and  restoring  grace,  wliich  revolu- 
tionizes tlie  regnant  powers  in  manj  soppluuts  delight  in  evil  by 
^reference  for  the  good;  exiles  passion  and  enshrines  purity  in  the 
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affect iodb;  tranefortns  the  recipient  from  an  eritdoer  into  a  wdl^H 

doer  ;  aod,  in  a  word,  makes  *^  all  things  new.^  ^M 

The  ageDcies  and  forces  of  God  to  reform  and  eare  man  ontside  HE 

priBon  gates  miidt,  tlierefore,  be  the  tsaiiie  for  achievini^  like  resoltfl  Hi 

for  those  ingide.     Tliese  agencies  and  forces  are  the  goapel  ot  tiie  B| 

Sou  of  God,  properly  proclaimed  by  the  living  nitiiislers  of  God.    md 

**  I  am  not  ashamtjd  of  tlie  go§pel  of  Chridt,  tor  U  is  i/u  pomt  Hi 

,if  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  belief eth.'*    ^  It  pleased  Ha 

God  by  the  fooliiiluiebs  of  preaching  to  save  ibem  that  believe,**  p0 

(But  not  hy  foolish  preaching,  mark !)  *'  God  manifest  in  the  fl^,'*  w  1 

that  He  might  receive  sinners,  that  He  might  eat  with  &innere,    m^ 

that  He  might  be  tempted  witJi  Binners^  that  He  might  forgive    H 

sinners,  that    He  might  give  His  incarnate  life  to   save  siituef«    H 

—  God  loving  sinners  unto  the  death  ^  this,  and  thi$  onh\is  the    H 

power  that  subdues,  and  holds  in  gubjectton,  wills  of  adamant    ■ 

and  affections  totally  perverted.  I 

Instructive  lectures,  libraries  and  schools  are  helps,  invalnabte    ■ 

and  indispensable  Iielps;  yet  only  helps.     The  failure  to  combine     I 

flecular  education  with  the  theme  of  this  paper,  as  requested  by  the     1 

committee  of  arrangements  is  from  no  depreciation  of  the  ]nj|>orV     1 

anoe  of  *'cdii cation al   agencies,'^  but  from  a  conviction  that  aa 

effort  to  do  justice  tcv  both  in  so  brief  a  space  would  result  iu  * 

failure  to  do  justice  to  eltlier.     In  a  true  criminal  reformatory,  tU© 

work  *iho]>,  the  school  ronm  and  the  chapel  will  become  indii^pei^' 

able  auxiliaries  —  neither  saying  to  the  other,  *^  I  have  no  need  o^ 

thee."     This   will    constitute   the  "  three- ftjld    cord,    not    ea^U;5^ 

broken,"  in  attaining  tlie  end  sought.     Icebergs  are  not  dissolveC^ 

by   light,   but    by   heat;    and    congealed    afiections   cannot    b^^ 

'*  thawed  out '"  by  intellectual  illumination^  but  by  the  power  of 

love.     The  omnipotent  force  tor  good,  in  the  **  chief  of  sinne-*'^ 

I** saved  by  grace,"  was  the  '*  love  of  Christ." 

And  yet,  with  tliis  method  of  God  blazing  in  the  sacred  oracles 
like  a  constellation  of  morning  stars,  the  state  has  wearied  itself 
to  exon-i^^e  from  the  souls  of  criminals  demon  influences  by  motives 
purely  legal   and   punitive*     And   the  result  has  been  the  very 
opptisftc  of  that  intended.     They  have  simply  *' raised  the  devil^ 
a  i^eBult  foreseen  and  foretold  three  thousand  years  ago  by  the 
prophet  Isaiah  ;    **  Why  should  ye  be  stricken  any  more?    ye  w; 
retutU  more  and  more:'*     Hence  was  Sinai,  with  its  thunders  an 
liglitnings,   its  stripes  and   its    blood,  supplanted    by  Calv« 
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ftehicTing  expiation  and  breathing  forgiveness  tor oflenders  in  '*  tlie 
omnipotence  of  loving  kindness." 

A  refunnatory  witiiout  religious  forces  must  tlierefore,  in  the 
ikRtnre  of  tlungB  and  froui  necet^feity,  be  a  failure.  ' 

IIjiYing  establislied  tlie  firtit  proposition  in  our  thesis — the  im- 
portance of  religions  forces  in  |*rii5ond  —  it  remains  to  dernonfitrate 
tlie  power  or  efficacy  of  these  forces.  These  must  necessarily  be 
modified  by  the  t|uah'ty  of  the  material  to  be  wrought  npon,  by  the 
agencies  employed,  and  by  the  opportunity  furnished. 

1.  A&  to  the  //i«^^r<'a/*- Utopian  as  the  assertion  may  appear  — it 
k  nevertheless  trne  that  the  inraates  of  prisons  fnrniah  a  material 
quite  as  feasible  (if  not  jnore  so,  tor  the  conquests  of  the  gospel) 
as  can  be  found  in  an  equal  number  of  '' outsidei's.*' 

It  is  an  easier  task  to  arraign,  try,  convict  and  condemn  these 
at  the  tribunal  of  conscience  than  **tlie  ninety  and  nine"  that,  in 
their  own  eyes^  "need  no  repentance."  This  achieved,  and  our 
work  is  half  accompli  shed. 

It  should  be  remembered,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  form  or  nam^ 
of  crime  that  constitutes  the  measure  of  its  guilt,  hut  the  degree 

if  light,  or  the  power  of  moral  vision,  under  which  the  act  is  done, 
kmvietn,  as  a  class,  dwell  in  a  land  of  shadows  and  twilight. 
[ence  they  have  not  passed  tlirough  the  indurating  procass  of 
phi  resisted.  Tn  tlie  appalling  thumlers  of  Sinai  and  the 
lelting  acente  of  Calvary,  they  are  not  inured.  The  truth  has  tliem, 
liierefore,  at  a  double  advantage.  Why,  but  for  these  reajsons,  was 
the  Great  Teacher  more  successful  with  publicans  and  harlots  than 
with  those  who  said  **they  had  no  sin." 

2.  Con  cern  i  ng  the  c^tmcie^  fo r  p  ro p agat  i  n g  re)  i g i r> ti a  fi  >rce«  i  n 
;sons^  where  a  volume  might  be  tilled,  a  few  sentences  must 
ffiee. 

Like  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  the  chaplain  of  a  prison  reforma* 
rj-  should  *'kTiow  no  man  after  the  tlesh."     In  the  flock  commit- 

to  Ids  care,  he  should  behold  no  special  criminal,  no  desperado; 
t  even  the  red  spot  of  the  assassin  should  he  descry  upon  a  soli- 
y  garment.  Towering  above  all  else,  and  inchLsire  of  all  else, 
should  know  but  that  one  comprehensive  condition,  humanity 
Tit  ins ^  to  be  saved. 

Each  man's  idioc^racy  may  well  be  left  with  his  o%vn  conscience 

ind  with  his  God.    Like  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  cliaplain'i^  mission 

find  and  re8t«:)re  the  li>st.     For  these  he  should  cherish  a  love 
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30  ardent,  so  profound,  that  in  nil  verity  lie  can  affirm  with  hia 
Divine  Master,  "I  lay  dowi)  my  life  for  the  §heep-"     In  these 

offenders  he  should  behold  moral  treasures  so  ineffably  precious  as, 
to  justify  the  Utmost  self-^Jcnial  for  their  acquisition.     He  that 
cannot  affirm  to  his  own  conscience  the  possession  of  these  qualifi- 
cations should  seek  some  other  theater  for  the  exercise  of  his  tal- 
ents than  tliat  furiii^lied  by  the  imprisoned  offspring  of  God. 

3.  E^ential  and  imperative  as  these  qualifications  may  be  for 
the  chaplaincy,  they  may  all  be  rendered  null  and  void  by  oircun^ 
acrihed  opportunity. 

Subjugate  your  religious  forces  to  the  dictation  of  autlioritiee 
that  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  man,  in  whose  moral  nature  tb 
fires  of  benevolence  never  burn,  who  are  themselves  prisoners  to 
the  rule  of  selfish  likes  and  dislikes  —  to  self-indulgence  and  love 
of  ease  —  who  seek  not  the  prisoners'  but  their  own  good^ — who 
find  more  pleasure  in  breaking  a  prisoner's  head  with  a  cane  tliin 
his  heart  with  prayer  — ^let  such  potentates  be  in  the  ascendancji 
and,  though  proclaimed  by  an  angel  from  heaven,  *'  the  word  of 
God"  would  "be  bound,"  the  '^ grace  of  God"  would  be  ''of 
none  effect*" 

But  reverse  this  order.  Let  "  the  powers  that  be"  be  in  eynip 
pathy  with  the  end  sought  by  the  gospel,  let  them  be  men  with 
whom  the  grand  desideratum  shall  be  the  inauguration  of  a  pena- 
logical  economy  effectual  for  the  supplanting  of  vice  with  virtue, 
for  the  moral  cure  of  the  sin-blighted  ones,  sul)ject  to  their  admiu- 
etration ;  and  if  yon  have  not  perfected,  you  have  greatly  facili- 
tated, the  opportunity  of  your  rehgions  forces. 

Here  it  must  be  affirmed  that  the  atarmng  hosts  to  which,  aa  a 
rule,  the  salaries  of  prison  chaplains  are  reduced,  trenches  oecefi- 
sarily  upon  their  opportunity.  Time,  that  should  he  sacredly  con' 
secrated  to  the  flock,  is  secularized  to  the  eking  oi\t  of  a  liveli- 
hood ;  and  this,  because  the  popular  vision  is  so  obscured  that  ii 
beholds  not  an  '*  an  immortal  crown  '*  imperiled  in  the  condition 
of  the  prisoner.  He  is  but  a  ''  pest  of  society,"'  about  whom  the 
chief  goHcitude  is,  that  he  make  no  drafts  on  the  coffers  of  a 
mamtnon-worsliiping  people.  Give  them  a  financier  that  wi 
bless  their  eyes  with  a  balance  sheet  of  a  i^w  thousands  to  th 
credit  ratlier  than  to  tbc  dehit  of  the  state,  and  his  praises  ^al 
be  wafted  through  the  nation.  But  give  them  a  chaplaincy 
Bliall  (as  is  the  case  in  some  of  our  prisons),  by  the  good  graoe 
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turn  6uch  multitudes  from  vice  and  criaie  to  livee  of  virtue, 
that  waves  of  joj  diall  roll  through  the  heavens,  and  the  tidings 
thereof  will,  by  the  mass  of  Jiien,  be  neither  known  nor  carts d  for 
beyond  the  prison  walls;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  their  silence, 
a  large  majority  of  the  religious  journals  of  the  day  have  never 
heard  of  a  revival  in  a  prison.  You  may  find  in  their  columns  the 
pianaiat  status  of  nearly  every  penal  ebtahlkhaient  in  the  land. 
The  dollar!  the  dollar/  tiUa  the  entire  heaven  of  the  popular 
Yision.  The  flight  heavenward  of  a  ransomed  heir  of  immortality 
cannot,  therefore^  be  seen. 

It  avails  nought  that  your  religious  forees  are  eifectual  to  the 
Beeuriug  uf  a  spiritual  wealth  that  outweighs  all  the  glittering 
dust  of  the  globe.  They  are  the  '^non-producing  •*  departmetit, 
hence  their  support  must  be  measured  by  tliat  rule. 

It  will  yet  be  proehiinaed  —  it  may,  therefore,  as  well  he  pro- 
claimed now"  —that  not  tinaiieial  success  in  a  prison  reformatory, 
but  the  creatian  i/f  cirtue^  should  he  the  tirst  consideration  —  the 
MAK  first,  and  mammo7i  afterward* 

And  this  affirmation  is  not  a  *^ sneer'-  at  financial  success,  but  a 
lemn  testimony  against  the  economy  that  would  place,  in  even 
es,  the  immortality  of  a  convict   and  the  dollars  and  cents  he 
may  earn. 

Having  taken  trom  him  his  freedom  of  self-cuntrol,  shall  the 
ison  regard  his  self-support  as  of  equal  moment  with  his  relbr- 
mation  and  sulvatioti  ?     Such  a  proposition  should   he  met  with  a 
I      whirlwind  ijt  protests. 

I  The  prison  should  be  no  inoi'e  a  prison,  save  in  tlie  restraint, 
I  the  discipline  and  the  labor.  The  new  science  you  are  creating 
^■lemands  for  itself  a  nomenelatu  *e  and  a  literature  of  its  own. 
Wvsl  laying  the  corner  stone  of  pi  son  reform  Howard  reared  for 
himself  a  monument  more  durable  than  the  colossal  nnisses  of 
jyptian  architecture.  It  should  be  om*s  to  perfect  a  structure 
long  ago  undertaken.  In  completing  jonr  ta;^k,  make  your 
ieiary  a  paternal  department,  whose  duty  sindl  be  the  matricu- 
ion  of  offenders  iu  the  ''college  for  reforming  morale,"  there  to 
retained  until  sufficiently  matured  in  virtue  to  graduate  with 
•*good  degree*"  Or,  convert  your  prisons  into  Bethesdas  for 
lorally  " impotent  folk,"  there  to  be  cared  lor  till  "made  whole 
of  whatsoever  disease  they  have/' 

you  will  gladden  the  eyes  of  philanthropy  by  inscribing 
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in  letterft  of  gold  on  the  prison  door,  *'  The  House  of  Sftlvatiou,'* 
where  weak  or  viciouis  peraons,  having  been  forupelled  to  come  ii 

and  attend  thti  i^^ospcl  feast,  shall  be  fed  with  the  ^' sincere  milk 
the  word/'  luitil  their  perverted  moriil  tastes  shall  he  restored 
normal  condition. 

Will  it  be  affirmed  that  the  inunguration  of  such  a  regime  Tii 
the  present  low  tone  of  society  is  an  imposeibilitj !    Then  we  wi 
agitate  until  the  good  time  ctomes.     Let  us  double  the  progress  of  ' 
the  paBt  twenty -five  years  in  the  next  five,  and  the  goal  is  attained. 
For  the  atitual  adiiuvenients  of  reh'gious  forces,  see  the  varions ; 
chaplains'  reports  in  **  the  25th  annual  report  of  the  prison  assc 
tion  of  New  York,"  by  Rev.  Dr.  WtxEs. 

Fruin  these  rejxnts  are  brought  to  ns  the  most  cheering  an? 
eneuuraging  tidings  of  what  God  has  wrought  in  the  reformation 
of  uiultitudes,  who  give  good  evidence  of  having  passed  from 
death  unto  life.     Lips  blistered  with  blaspheniY  have  beconie  redo*  M 
lent  with  tlie  lireath  of  prayer.     Scofters  have  fastened  their  tear*  ™ 
ful  eyes  in  faitli  uprm  the  cross.     The  lovers  of  evil  have  transferred 
tlieir  affections  to  things  heavenly.     Belligerents  have  become  the 
cliildren  of  peace.     The  hardened  in  crime  have  become  contrite 
Multitude:*,  fallen  away  from  every  thing  of  "good  report,'"  hava^ 
been    reclaimed    and    restored    to  their   friends,    to   occupy    hun* 
orable  and  happy  positions  in  society.     The  proplietic  tidings  pro- 
claiming *Miberty  to  the  captive,  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  themi 
that  are  bound,"  were  never  more  joyously  hailed  than  by  thoea 
hanging  in  breathless  silence  upon  the  lips  of  the  prison  chaplam«J 
And  — 

**  StUl,  thy  love,  O  Christ  arisen. 
Yearns  to  reach  lliesc  souk  in  prison; 

Tbrougli  all  tlie  depths  of  sin  and  loss, 
Drops  the  phimmet  of  thy  crosa ; 

Never  yet  abyss  was  found. 
Deeper  tlian  thy  croas  can  BOtmd.'* 

This  paper  would  be  marred  with  a  culpable  incompleteneaa,! 
were  it  to  pass  unnoticed  the  doubts  and  embarrassments  with 
which   the  refjannation  of  the  inmates  of  penal  institntiohs  are 
incumbered.    We  are  reminded  by  a  class  whose  doubts   seeni] 
stronger  than  their  good  wishes,  that  lingering  beneath  the  exte 
rior  ot  these  proiessed  retbrmations,  there  is  oft  times  existing 
guile,  a  dece[>tion,  a  hick  of  sincerity,  that  jnstify  the  inferenc 
that  these  reformations  are  not  radical,  but  superficial ;  not  genu-il 
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me,  bnt  assamed.    Our  respaii&e  admlu  the  facts  in  part,  but 

deuit*8  the  inference. 

L  Do  you  deuiaiid  iJiimacukte  virtue  from  the  etart  in  the 
reformed  couvict  ?  Are  you  willing  to  have  yuur  u wu  virtue 
tested  by  that  rule?  Are  uut  your  daily  orisons,  " Forgive  us  aur 
ir^passets  2  ^^  W]\y  then  pronouufe  the  reform  at  ion  of  these  weak 
OD€S  ID  virtue  epurious  becaut^e  of  i/ieir  trespasiies?  Or,  are  the 
sins  of  culture  and  education  less  sins  than  the  faults  of  the  rude 

'  iDd  ignorant  ? 

2,  But  why  go  mousing  among  prisons  fur  contradictions  to  a 
life  of  virtue,  when  they  are  fiu^oished  to  your  hand  in  tlie  daily 
walks  uf  citizen  life?  You  pity,  but  do  not  damn,  the  man  of 
GoJ,  even  if  he  cut  the  gulden  rule  at  right  angles*  We  ask  but  the 
same  charity  for  reformed  prisoners. 

3.  Ton  demand  that  the  regenerating  grace  of  God  shall  cure 
a  tnan  perfectly^  at  the  very  i?tart,  from  the  effects  of  pernicious 
habits  of  a  life-long  growth.     Yon  would  give  the  leaven  no  tune 
to  work  — you   w^ould  have   it   leaven    the  lump   the  instant  it 
touches  it !    you  will  not  wait  for  '*  the  blade  first,  theu  the  ear, 
tijeii  the  full  corn  in  the  ear"     But  you  will  have  tlie  full  corned 
eaj-  spring  direct  from  the  ground,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  seed  is 
planted!     Your  deraauds  are  nut  only  super-natural,  but  super- 
graeious  as  welh     A  wounded  tree,  mollitied  with  healing  salve, 
*nd  girt  about  with  i>rt^teeting  bandages,  demands  time  for  demon- 
strating  its   recuperative  force.     We  ask   you  to  extend    a  like 
patience  to  sin-wounded  souls,  bound  up  in  tlie  healing  grace  of 
Ood. 

4.  Does  tlie  objector  fail  to  see  that,  if  his  inferences  and  judg- 
ments are  legitimate,  he  has  impeached  the  wisdom  of  Godl 
iTou  surely  would  nut  demand  of  us  higher  types  of  godliness  than 
tlioee  secured  by  the  labors  of  Christ's  apostles.  But  were  there  not 
imperfections  and  inconsistencies  as  glaring  and  as  deplorable  as 
you  can  designate  in  |>rifiun  reformations  among  their  converts! 

The  bible  student  needs  no  rehearsal  of  these  deflections  from 
the  divine  example.  If  consistent,  the  objector  will  pronounce 
the  results  of  apostolic  hibor  a  failure,  and  their  converts  shams; 
and  thus  does  he  impeach  the  wisdom  of  God  for  the  outlay  of 
griice,  whose  fruits  are  but  abortions,  as  the  objector  is  logically 
compelled  to  affirm. 
Finally,  having  by  the  blessing  of  God  saved  these  unfortunate 
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oriniinalB  from  the  social  and  epiritaal  perdition  in  which  we  fi 
them,  we  dismiss  them  from  our  care,  to  try  their  chances  an 
the  thousand  snares  which  society,  not  less  criminal  than  tl 
selves,  has  spread  for  them.  If  they  are  again  ^^  taken  capti 
and  "  led  away  with  the  error  of  the  wicked,"  heaven  and  e 
shall  justly  hold,  not  '^  the  religions  forces  in  prisons,"  but  sec 
itself,  which  coldly  repels  them  from  her  door  and  bids  them  si 
aside  as  less  ^^  holy  "  than  she,  as  in  no  small  d^ree  responc 
for  their  fall. 
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XVI.  The  Prison  School. 

By  H.  S.  Tabbill,  Teacher  in  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction. 

The  following  paper  on  prison  schools  has  been  written  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  and  embodies  the 
experience  of  a  little  more  than  one  year  in  the  management  of 
such  a  school  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction.  It  aims  to  set 
forth  the  necessit}'',  requisites,  method  and  results  of  the  true 
prison  school,  and  as  the  writer  has  in  charge  two  large  union 
schools,  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  the  male  prisoners  of  the 
Detroit  house  of  correction,  it  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of 
experience.  It  assumes  that  education  is  valuable  as  a  preventive 
of  crime,  and  that  to  awaken  the  intellect  often  opens  the  best 
road  to  the  heart.  But  were  it  possible  to  show  that  an  educated 
man  is  as  likely  to  be  a  criminal  as  an  ignorant  one,  even  then 
apart  only  of  the  foundation  of  the  structure  here  reared  will  be 
removed,  and  the  prison  school  will  still  have  siiflScient  reason  for 
it8  existence,  unless  it  can  be  further  proved  (which  is  impossible) 
tbat  mental  culture  is  positively  detrimental  in  its  influence  ui)on 
fie  character.  This  essay  further  assumes  that  the  reformation  of 
^^'riminals  is  an  object  to  be  sought  by  prison  authorities.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  claim  that  this  should  be  the  exclusive  or  even  the 
^^ding  aim  of  their  eflPbrts.  It  is  enough  that  wise  and  true- 
^^arted  men  regard  it  as  important. 

The  necessity  of  prison-schools  will  appear,  if  one  carefully  con- 
*^^^er8  the  state   of  education  among   prisoners   as   a   class.     If 
^^^i8oners  correctl}^  represented  the  state  of  education  in  our  com- 
^*^  unities,  there  would  be  just  ground  for  alarm,  and  we  should 
'  ^  nve  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  domination  of  the  ignorant  masses, 
-Glider  the  leadership  of  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  demagogues. 
Ciut  whether  the  state  of  education  among  pi'isoners  be  higher  or 
•V)wer  than  that  of  the  community  from  which  they  come,  the  fact 
^*emains  that,  as  a  class,  they  are  uneducated  and  ignorant.     That 
^ivery  person  should  be  able  to  read  with  suflicient  facility  to  ren- 
der the  exercise  agreeable  to  himself;  that  he  should  have  suflS- 
^ieut  acquaintance  with  numbers  to  be  able  to  calculate  his  wages 
and  expenses;  and  that  he  should  be  able  to  write  a  legible  hand, 
seems  a  standard  of  attainment  modest  enou«rli,  surely,  and  readily 
25 
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to  be  readied  in  tliis  land  of  nowspapei^  and  public  schools,    But,^ 
taking  the  Detroit  lionse  of  eorrection  as  a  criterion,  we  sliall  fin 
i'ully  seventy-live  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  falling  below  the  vejl 
moderate  standard  named,  which  seems  the  hiwest  that  can  ax'ailfij 
the  practical  duties  of  life.     From  the  report  of  the  teacher  of  tb 
male  department  of  the   Detroit   hrmse  of  correction   for  18<i 
we  learn  that  8ixty-live  per  cent  of  the  men  could  not  \\nte  tiua 
hers  consisting  of  two  figuresj  and  that  seventy-four  per  cent 
them  could  not  give  the  ordinary  <'ornhinations  of  the  niuUipIie 
tioti  table.     What  place  in  society  can  such  men  till  if     Nut  even  1 
as  day  laborers  are  they  capable  iif  cullecting  and  spending  tlieir 
wages  without  the  hazard  of  being  '-lieated.    A  &cnse  of  inferioritr 
leads  them  to  seek  coth|>anionship  with  tlie  low,  in  whose  prcRnuf^ 
tliat  reasonable  amount  of  self  assertion  and  comparative  exccllenct, 
%vhich  every  man  feels  to  be  his  birthright,  may  find  play.    As  such 
men  are  exposed  to  the  deceptions  and  trirkery  of  pei-sonsshrewdtT 
than  themselves,  a  fe€*ling  of  suspicion  and  unjust  treatment  is  apt 
U>  get  possession  of  them ;   and  they  seek  ways  of  reprisal  ant! 
opportunities  of  reversing  tlie  inequalities  of  property  and  posi^ 
tion,  whiL'h  seem  to  them  so  nrifair  to  themselves.     They  are  nor 
in  a  state  of  mind  which  disjxises  them  to  stifle  the  feeble  voice  of 
conscience  with  the  sophistry  tliat  they  are  no  worse  tlian  otlier^. 
and  that  the  world  owes   them   a  living,  and   tbey  are   bound  !<• 
have  it. 

Sliall  we  shut  a  man  out  from  all   that  Is  elevated,  and  tlieu 
complain  that  lie  seeks  the  low  for  companionship}     Shall  w« 
debar  liini    from    that    which    exalts,  and    then    punish    him  b©" 
(•aiise   he   is   debased  ?      Shall    we   give   him    no   capacity  for     * ' 
higher  social    life,   and    then    wondtr   tbat    he   is   satisfied    wit: '^J 
the  society  of  the  groveling?     To  give  to   the    inmates   of  or-i 
prisons  higher  thoughts,  increased  acquisitions,  and  desires  for 
better  life,  is  tlie  object  of  the  prison   sfdmol.     The  quei^tion  %r 
its  place  and  basis  is  at  once  novel,  difficult  and  important,  an^^ 
the  solution  of  the  prtjblem  will  rerjuirc   a  careful  study  of  th^^' 
mental  condition  and  characteristics  ot"  the  persons  to  be  instructed 
The  methods  employed  cannot  be  wholly,  or  even  mainly,  those  use 
with  most  success  in  the  case  uf  the  children  of  our  pnblir-  schools* 
A   moment's   consideration   of  the   difference   in    cin^umstances, 
opportunities,  intellectual  devehipnient  and  tastes  of  the  pupils  uf 
the  prison  schnul  and  the  public  school  will  be  &uftic*icnt  to  slmw 
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te  necessity  for  the  use  of  different  methods  in  their  management 
ad  instraction. 

Prisoners  are  not  children,  and  they  are  sensitive  to  being  treated 
n  BQch.  On  the  other  hand,  the  instruction  adapted  to  the 
Bollege  is  equally  unsuited  to  them,  for  while  there  are,  in  not  a 
few,  manly  characteristics  and  development  in  certain  directions, 
there  is  only  the  Jcrimoledge  of  the  child.  Nor  can  we  borrow  for 
prisoners  the  methods  of  the  reform  school  on  account  of  the 
jpreat  variet}'  in  their  ability,  age  and  attainments. 

Those  prisoners  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  read  with  suflScient 
fedlity  to  use  a  text-book  to  advantage,  will  learn  only  under  the 
eye  and  by  the  aid  of  the  teacher,  and  should  receive  instruction 
flwry  evening,  if  their  best  progress  is  sought;  while  those  who  can 
be  expected  to  study  will  need  the  alternate  evenings  only  and  what 
of  daylight  may  be  so  employed,  for  the  preparation  of  lessons  for 
recitation. 

The  school  room  should  be  large  and  airy,  so  that  the  several 
classes  may  be  separated  from  each  other  as  much  as  possible, 
with  each  its  own  centre  of  interest.      It  should  be  so  lighted  that 
one  may  readily  see  to  read  in  every  part  of  it,  and  should  be 
cheerful   in  appearance,  and   tastefully  fitted  up.     While  cells, 
ftlothing  and  food  may  be  of  the  plainest,  the  appliances  for  the 
religious  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  prisoners  should  be 
ample  and  attractive.      The  most  important  element  in  the  whole 
arrangement  is  a  suitable  teacher.     He  should  be  a  philanthropist 
certainly,  and  a  friend  to  the  prisoner,  but  he  must  be  more  than 
these.     He  must  be  a  pains-taking,  consistent,  steadfast  man,  of  so 
tnach  character  and  scholarship  as  to  secure  the  respect  and  confi- 
fience  of  the  prisoners.     There  must  be  no  sham,  no  mere  assump- 
tion about  him  ;  for  of  all  shrewd  observers  of  men  and  motives,  of 
ill  lynx-ey-ed  detectors  of  humbug  and  affectation,   the   inmates 
f  our  prisons  are  the  sharpest.     The  school  room  is  a  different 
lace   from    the  workshop,  and   must  be  controlled  by   different 
ppliances.     The  teacher  must  secure  the  moral  co-operation  of  the 
npils,  or  his  work  will  be  a  failure.     If  to  the  qualities  just  indi- 
ated,  together  with  sound  common  sense  and  a  sincere  interest  in 
18  work,  can  be  added  an  easy  address  and  power  to  adapt  him- 
jlf  to  circumstances,  the  essential  requisites  of  the  teacher  will 
ave   been  secured.      A  practical    acquaintance   with   the  best 
lethods  of  instruction  will  be  found  of  great  service,  but  is  less 
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indispensable  than  a  ready,  fertile,  logical  mintL  Of  course,  ImmjIoi 
will  be  necessary,  and  school  apparatus,  Bneh  as  map«,  charts  anj 
movable  blackboards,  wbicb  can  be  placed  in  front  of  each  tli 
as  required.  An  organ,  to  aid  in  tbe  singing  at  tlie  oi>ening  exe 
cises,  is  not  unimportant 

Tbus  furnished,  tbe  work  of  instruction  may  ciunmence,  and, 
the  prison  antbnri ties  afford  their  saiK'tion  and  sympathy,  uTid  flieirf 
presence  as  often  as  may  be,  it  will  essentially  aid  the  end  in  vicvj 

The  first  labor  will  be  that  of  classitication.     As  instruction  ill 
reading  and  numbers  will  furni  the  greater  part  of  the  work  l«tl 
<loue,  it  will  be  best  to  make  the  lareter  cla&sifieation   according: 
skill  in  reading,  and  the  more  minute  subdivisions   with   reteruna 
to  progress  in  arithmetic,     Clasi^es  should  not  be  too  large;  no 
more  t!ian  ten  to  tifteou  should   cont^titute  a  class,  and  they  ha4 
better  bo   under   than   over   this   number.      The   better  uducat^ 
prisoners  may  be  placeil  in  eliarge  of  the  eh  mentary  classes.    Pri>l)4 
ably,  indeed,  every  class  maybe  so   taught,  and  'Mhe  tcachur^ 
becotoe    virtuuliy    a    priuci|»al   or.  sriperintendeiir,   dirtcting  tlit 
whole,  and  teaching  now  this  class,  now  tliat,  a  tew  minutes  or  I 
half  lionr  at  a  tinie,  as  may  be  necessary  to  indicate   mt'thods 
instruction  or  determine  the  progress  of  the  pujiik.     The  geaen 
aspect  of  tbe  school  room  will  thufi  become  much  like  that  of  i 
well  regulated  Sunday  school.      If  proper  discrimination  in  tli< 
selection  ot*  convit^t  teachers  be  exercised,  having  reference  to  tlief^ 
mental    and    moral    characteristics   as   well    as    literary  quah'ticji- 
tions  of  those  selected,  no  difficulty  will  be  found  in   practice  to 
arise  from  tliis  uiethod,  either  as  regards   the  spirit   in   which  tbe 
several  classes  will  receive  their  teachers,  or  the  progress  they  will 
make.     The  necessity  of  small  classes  and  numerous  teachers  will 
appear,   when  it  is  considered  that,  from    tlie  construetitin  and 
changing  niembersliip  of  these  classes,  they  cannot  be  haudlwl  u 
such  absolute  units  as  tbe  classes  in  our  public  schools,  Imt  iim-h 
individual  work  must  be  done,  and  each  prisoner  receive  snch  aid 
as  be  pemonally  and  immediately  needs.     Still,  an  approach  to  tlie  , 
proper  unity  of  a  class  shuuld  be  made.     The   methods  ustutUv  I 
employed  in  commercial  colleges  will  correspond  quite  nearly  witli  I 
those  that,  in  this  respect,  should  be  adopted  in  prisons. 

The  school  shuuld  be  opened  earh  evening  with  singing  aiidaj 
short  address  on  some  topic  of  general  interest,  either  pursuing 
some  selected    theme   or  answering   questi<»us   which    have  bee  a  I 
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bpotsited  ill    tlie  quest iun   box.     These   exereiBes,  by   impartiug 
rtifurniation,   aroueing   interest,    and    attractively    displaying  the 

tties  of  tlie  world  of  seience  and  of  thought,  can  be  made  m 
able  as  it  will  be  interestin;^  Ut  the  Ci*nvict  scholars. 
Of  the  pupiU  at  least  eighty  per  cent  will  be  found  to  range  in 
jjriiolastie  attain  men  t  witb  ehildreo  in   our  public,  schools  of  tlic 
Pps  of  six  to  twelve  years,  wbilt-  the  reniaininrr  twenty  per  cent  wi  11 
itreteh  from  thiis  point  onward  to  the  standard  of  the  lawyer  and 
the  physician.     It  would  simplify  the  n^atter  to  admit  to  the  school 
only  the  eighty  per  cent  of  average  capacity,  bat  it  would  probably 
damage  the  spirit  of  the  fichool  and   the  estimation  in  which  it 
would  be  held  by  the  prisonei^.     These  better  educated  men  give 
cliaracter  to  the  school,   take  off  its  schooldioy  iispect,  and   are 
fiei*di^d,  if  of  suitable  character,  to  give  instruction.     Of  eomse 
wen,  with  the  meager  attainments  here  indicated,  have  either 
fcr  had,  or  never   iiai^roved,  the  opportunities  tor   education 
liich  our  school  sys?tein  affords.     They  have  neither  the  knowl- 
,  the  habits  nor  the  inclinations  of  scbohu's.     Men  they  are  in 
et  re:?[>ect^,  but  children  in  kni)w]edge,  impatient  of  continuous 
ought,  unncenstomed  to  soher,  mental  work,  untamed  as  colts, 
ami  indifferent  and  heedless  as  tlioge  wlio  have  no  proper  sense  of 
their  need  of  intellectual  culture. 

The  active  curiosity  of  childhood  has  departed,  and  the  verbal 
memory  of  that  age  has,  from  disuse,  become  faltering  and  feeble. 
To  commit  to  memory  the  words  of  a  text- book  is  a  task  to  which 
^ery  few  of  them  are  equal,  and,  if  ini^isted  on,  would  make  school 
Ud  study  a  task  indeed,  fhu,  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
gither  only  the  thought  frotn  reading  or  discourse,  and,  as  they 
We  a  mental  strengtii  and  graj^p  mucli  greater  than  a  child  during 
\Ib  first  attempts  at  learning,  the  point,  the  fact,  the  truth  of  the 
ook  will  be  gained  more  readily  by  them,  than  by  the  child. 
rhoever  imagines  that,  because  he  is  dealing  with  a  man  who 
mnot  read,  he  is  toying  witli  a  cluhb  is  very  liable  to  find  out  hi^^ 
listake  in  a  manner  not  the  mo8t  ugreeahle.  The  judgment  and 
Msotiing  powei's  of  such  men,  schooled  by  necessity  and  adventure, 
re  frequently  shaq> ;  and  they  cut  straight  tlnTUigli  sham,  pretense, 
ambiance  or  assuuiption.  Not  that  the  formal  logic  of  deiunu^ 
oration  ia  exhibited  by  them,  or  that  their  thoughts  liave  that  clear 
lethod  of  running  fiom  cause  to  couBecjuence  which  would  cliai 
itetze  a  mind  of  similar  power,  if  disciplined  in   the  logical 
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methods  of  ordinary  instruction   by   trained  teachem.     Still, 
end  id  attained  by  some  principle  of  inference,  or  some  lutaitl 
action  of  the  mind,  which  gives  a  result,  as  the  pupil  would 


'  near  enough/' 


They  cannot  be  depended  on  for  any  work  that  may  seem  tedi 
as  the  grace  of  intellectnal  patience  has  little  place  in  their  miui 
One  of  the  chief  diiferences  between  cultivated  and  uneultiv 
minds  is  the  power  of  connected,  continuous  thought  in  the 
and  the  want  of  it  in  the  other.     Bright,  sharp,  incisive  fho\i0\ 
are  frequent  comers  to  even  the  uneducated  mind  ;  but  such  a  mil 
cannot  arrange  them  into  a  consistent  and  harmonious  whole, 
this  respect,  the  untutored  adult  is  more  childlike  than  the  chil 
Neither  are  they  as  observant  of  minute  difterences  as  cliildre 
A  general  bhmting  or  deadening  of  the  bodily  as  well  as  mental 
perceptions  seems  to  have  taken  place.    An  unsymmetrical  develojB 
ment  of  mental  capacity  is  apparent  ^ — sharpened  in  some  directiony 
dulled  in  others.     Mere  shades  of  thought^  like  shades  of  color 
the  color-blind,  produce  no  impression.     Slight  differences  in  foi 
or  meaning  are  nearly  imperceptible.     For  instance,  it  often  hi 
pens  that  men  who  have  not  learned  to  read  can  hardly  be  mi 
to  see  that  such  words  as  there  and  t/ien^  though  and  thought^ 
not  look  precisely  alike. 

It  is  a  hard,  but  not  a  hopeless  task,  to  teach  such  men  ;  and 
difficulty  is  increased  by  their  lack  of  the  unquestioning  confidei 
of  children.     Confidence  that  never  doubts  is  a  characteristic 
childhood,  implanted  by  the  Creator  to  render  their  i  net  ruction  ft" 
easy  and  a  grateful  task.     But  this  exists  only  in  unsophisticat^ 
youth,  and  is  rarely  found  in  criminals. 

Prisoners  must  see  the  use  of  what  they  are  asked  to  Team, 
are  intensely  practical  in  all  their  views.    Cui  bonof  is  a  consi 
query.    A  child  will  study  astrology  as  readily  as  arithmetic* 
a  man,  while  he  will  concede  that  reading  and  writing  are  ui 
arts,  is  doubtful  whether  a  knowledge  of  spelling  will  be  of  i 
value  to  him.     He  will  canvass  the  probabilities  of  his  beoomi 
a  money  lender  before  he  enters  upon  the  study  of  interest,  i 
doubts  whether  there  is  any  use  in  learning  tlie  table  of  apothc 
ries'  weight,  as  he  does  not  propose  to  be  a  doctor. 

These  are  some  of  the  mental  characteristics  which  nmder  \ 
instruction  of  prisoners  a  peculiar  and  a  difficult  task.  But  then 
much  in  them  and  their  circumstances  which,  if  rightly  eniplo; 
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till  result  m  very  satlsfactorj  success.  Their  utilitarian  spirit  can 
!  appealed  to  with  the  happios^t  rosuUrt.  A  way  tlirougli  their 
pathy  can  be  found,  and  an  interest  in  study  can  be  created, 
rhieh,in  cases  uot  a  few,  may  be  gradually  raised  to  an  absorbing 
jigtirness.  Their  im precisions  are  not  so  transient  as  those  of 
^lildren.  Their  solitary  eonfineinent  and  their  URinotonous  Hie 
[iFoduce  a  craving  for  some  variety,  and  many  %nll  enter  th-* 
chool  for  the  mere  chan*^e  it  brings,  and,  after  a  little,  will  be 
knrprl^d  to  find  that  they  are  learning;  anew  sense  of  power 
a  vi»iun  of  new  jiossi  bill  ties  dawn  upon  tbenij  and  soon  they 
lire  eagerly  at  work.  Their  rninds  are  stronir^^i\  their  reasoning 
Dwers  greater,  than  those  of  children  ;  and,  when  once  in  motion, 
hey  have  more  nnnnenturn.  A  greater  will-power^  more  perse- 
anc?e  belongs  to  them,  and  they  will  strive  earnestly  to  over- 
ome  the  deficiencies  of  early  training,  to  fix  the  wandering  atten- 
tion, and  to  guide  their  restless  thmights,  A  nism  whom  they 
ousidcr  retincd  and  learned  in  to  them  an  altogether  different 
eing  frotn  themselves,  and  receives  their  higlie-t  rev^erence  ;  and^ 
he  sliows  a  kindly,  unaffected  sympatliy  with  their  effort^  he 
^iil  find  tliem  readily  responsive  tii  liis  wishes^  and  an  enthusiasm 
knowledge  can  be  aroused  that  will  prove  more  sustained  in 
liaracter,  more  invigorating  in  eflect,  than  can  be  awakened  in 
bildren. 

When  engaged  in  class  instruction,  the  teacher  should  adopt 
be  conversational  raetliod,  giving  first  the  facts  or  explanations 
the  text-book,  in  a  clear  and  intelligible   form,  and  afterward, 
then  the  thought  is  grasped,  showing  the  class  that  the  same  thing 
be  found  in  the  book,  and  directing  how  it  is  to  be  studied  and 
Sited^  as  be  assigns  tlie  lesson  lur  the  coming  recitation.     Even 
bose  who  are  fluent  readers  have,  the  must  of  them,  beeoine  so 
by  a  miscellaneous  reading  of  newspapers  and  romances,  and  liave 
comprehension  of  the  wide  difference   there  is  between  mtrh 
tidtnc^  and  stady  ;  and  tliis  thought  and  the  corresponding  men- 
tal habits  must  be  created  in  them   by  constant  definite  instrue- 
^ons  as  to  the  steps  to  ho  taken  in  the  pre|>aration  of  eac!i  lesson, 
[le    amount  of  study  the  men   will   do   in    their    cells    is    the 
uage  of  their  interest  and  profit.     Efforts  to  secure  this  should 
unremitting,  but  applied  with  a  gentle  pressure.     Men   cannot 
forced  to  study,  nor  teased  into  it, 
A  connection  must  be  made  manifest  to  them  between  the  work 
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of  the  schoolroom  and  its  value  to  theni.  The  Bchoolroom  mi 
be  njore  attnicti^re  than  the  cell,  and  its  work  inore  desirable  tbi 
elee^  or  suliturj  musings.  The  pecuniary  and  social  value  < 
education,  the  sense  of  power  and  elevation  it  brings,  thepleasnr 
to  be  ol^tained  from  reading,  and  the  satisfaction  arising  from  me 
tal  activity  must  be  brought  home  to  them.  Though  stolid  men  m* 
not  be  brought  speedily  to  feel  the  high  posriibilitiea  of  the  wort 
of  thought,  or  be  greatly  delighted  by  the  pleasures  of  the  intel 
lect,  they  can  be  made  tc>  realize  how  different  are  cultivated  m 
uncultivated  men,  and  to  see  that  education  gives  power,  secure 
advancement,  makes  one  strong  and  confident,  and  opens  a  wid 
range  of  opportunities  frono  which  the  uneducated  are  shut  otift 
That  the  value  of  education  is  quite  a.^  much  in  its  disci ph'nti] 
power  and  the  facility  it  gives  to  the  mental  action,  as  in  the  seem 
ing  of  facts  and  rules  serviceable  in  daily  life,  is  a  thought  newti 
them,  and  not,  as  the  matter  presents  itself  to  their  apprehension 
entirely  just.  But,  no  teacber  can  suffer  bis  work  to  be  brot 
into  fragments  by  an  ignorant,  hap-hazard  selection  or  rejectii 
of  the  parts  useful  and  to  be  received,  and  of  those  useless  and 
be  discarded.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  such  a  confidence 
their  teacher  as  will  lead  them  to  defer  to  his  wishes,  or  (l^ttu 
still)  such  an  appre<»iation  of  logical  consistency  and  the  beant 
of  intellectual  symmetry,  as  shall  cause  them  to  take  pleasure 
the  thorough  and  consistent  performance  of  a  mental  task.  An 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  full  intent  of  being  intellectually  fait 
ful  affords  an  excellent  basis  for  the  building  up  of  a  reliable  ft 
ing  of  moral  responsibility. 

Prisoners  must  not  be  approached  as  children,  nor  dealt  with 
unworthy  of  consideration  and  respect.  The  superiority  of  t 
teacher  must  be  felt,  not  asserted.  They  are  as  susceptible 
praise  and  the  feeling  of  ambition  as  children,  and  c^n  be  aron^ 
to  as  eager  an  effort  for  the  best  rectitation,  the  most  rapid  woi 
or  the  neatest  execution,  as  a  class  of  hoys  ten  years  old.  Wh 
the  amljitious  teacher,  having  a  just  conception  of  what  a  ch 
and  a  recitation  shonhl  be,  will  find  in  a  prison  class  a  standaffl 
far  below  perfection,  yet  if  he  is  willing  to  accept  hearty  effort 
lieu  of  model  performance,  be  can  be  continually  cheered  by 
most  desirable  results.  To  secure  thorough  work,  too  much  m 
not  be  attemptctd.  Reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  the  tb 
memorable  "  R's,''  must  constitute  the  staple  of  iustrnction  in 
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frison  school.  I  judge  from  observation  and  experimeot  that  tlie 
German  f^ystem  of  havint^  pupils  durinn;  siihoo!  set^^ioii  constantly 
reciting  or  working  under  the  diroL-tioti  of  the  teacher  is  hetter 
dftpted  to  the  necessities  of  prison  schook  than  the  customary 
method  of  alternate  study  and  recitation. 

It  is  important  that  those  organizint^  prison  schooU  have  just, 
views  of  the  rc*sults  that  nniy  he  reasunahly  tintii'ipated.     Tho 
opinion  appears  prevalent  that  an  education  should  he  obtained  in 
m-h  a  school  in  a  year's  time,  and  that  men  who  enter  it  igimrant, 
debased,  with  no  sense  of  tlic  vulne  of  knowledge,  and  with  no 
mental  habits  adapted  to  its  ]mr^uit,  are  to  be  sent  tbrtli  compe- 
tent readers,  penmen  and  arithmeticians    in    the  s|>ace  of  a  few 
motirhs.  or  a  year  or  two  at   fartliest.     In   institutions   like   tlie 
Detroit  house  of  correction,  tlie  short  sentences  of  the  men   are, 
in  roost  cases,  a  sufficient  bar  to  any  extensive  results  in  individual 
casiess  and  the  effective  portifm  of  these  short  sentences  must  be 
comiderably  abridged  by  the  indisposition  of  the  prisoner  to  study 
vhen  first  incarcerated,  or  wlien  soon  anticipating  release.     These 
riit'Ti   do    not    enter   the   school    hurgering   after   knowledge.     It 
Wonies  the  labor  of  the  school  to  create  the  appetite  it  supplies* 
Did  it  do  no  more  in  a  few  months  than  excite  a  desire  for  knowledgo 
and  impart  a  rcH!^Ii  for  intellectual  labfjr,  it  would  seem  to  be  doing 
all  that  could  be  reasonably  asked.     Education  is  a  slow  process. 
and  h  a  growth  as  much  as  an  acquisition.     Time  and  reflection 
are  important  agencies  in  securing  it.     How  nuiny  years  our  chib 
dren  spend  in  toilsomely  working  their  way  up  from  the  alphaliet 
to  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  elementary  liranchcs  !     And  can 
it  be  expected  tliat  men  ivhose  minds  have  become  rigid,  like  their 
kwlitis,  whose  mental  habits  have  liecome  fixed,  and  tixed  in  such 
forms  as  to  be  unfavoraldo  to  at^quisition,  wlio  have,  at  most,  but 
ati  hour  or  two  each  da}*  that  can  l^e  devoted  to  study,  are  to  com- 
pete with  the  young,  who^e  witole  tli oughts  and  energies  may  be 
direi'ted   to  school  ihities  ?      But  while  extravagant,  misleading 
expectations  are  to  be  guarded  against,  experience  shows  that  much 
that  is  encouraging  and  gratifying  may  be  accomplished.     Under 
the  inflnences  of  the  school  the  dull  impa^il^iveness  of  countenance, 
the  look  of  vac^aucy  or  of  sullen  endurance,  are  soon  seen  giving 
way  to  an  expression  of  interest  and  i-heerfulness.     The  face  shows 
that   there  is  a  minfJ  working/  back  of  those  heavy  teatures.     The 
listleft*  air,  the  w»n<lering  eye  and  more  w^andering  thoughts,  are, 
26 
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md  mental  grasp,  from  the  increased  age  of  ;he  pupils ;  the  sense 
of  the  valne  of  knowledge,  and  the  feeling  that  it  is  now  or  never 
with  them  —  are  some  of  the  special  elements  of  success  belonginic 
to  the  prison  school.  It  is  not  merely  the  new  hope  infused  into 
the  men;  not  merely  the  awakening  of  their  faculties  to  a  relisli 
for  purer  delights,  and  the  fitting  them  for  a  better  society ;  nor  is  it 
Amply  the  more  utilitarian  view  of  the  learning  of  so  many  pages 
of  text-books,  or  the  acquisition  of  such  an  amount  of  knowledge : 
it  is  not  these  things  alone  that  constitute  the  value  of  the  prison 
school.  The  habit  of  thorough  work  it  induces,  and  the  self-reli- 
ance growing  out  of  successful  achievement,  are  at  least  as  valu- 
able as  the  benefits  just  recited  ;  and  they  are  worth  quite  as  much 
to  the  character  as  to  the  intellect.  And,  surely,  it  must  be  easier, 
at  the  close  of  one's  term  of  imprisonment,  to  commence  a  new 
life  which  shall  be  the  embodiment  and  the  expression  of  higher 
principles,  when  one  feels  the  confidence  which  comes  from  strength- 
Med  powers,  an  increased  store  of  knowledge,  and  improved  tastes, 
than  would  be  the  case  if  returned  to  society  with  desires  never  so 
strong  for  a  better  life,  but  with  powers  no  way  augmented  or 
invififorated  to  resist  the  evils  which  conquered  him  before. 
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XVII.   HotAHTTT  jjm  HuicAKiT^iAjnaH  WITH  Speciai.  RsrB»| 

EBEKCK  TO  TBB    PrISOK    StBTEHS    OF    GrEAT    BeTTAIK   AND  T^| 

United  States. 

By  WxujAX  Taixack.  Secretmiy  of  tt»c  Howard  AModatloti,  Englmsd. 

There  are  two  opposite  extremes,  each  mischievous  to  all  parties 
concerned,  toward  which  systems  of  criminal  treatment  are  in  tnni 
liable  to  tend.  Either,  with  a  narrow  heedlessness  of  the  cfinm 
of  crime,  they  are  upt  to  aim  at  mere  vindict]\*e  chastisement, 
almost  always  proved  by  the  results  to  be  ineffectual  eren  for 
deterrence ;  or,  with  humane  intentiong,  they  permit  such  relaxa- 
tions of  needful  stringency  as  to  render  the  condition  of  t!ie 
criminal  more  comfortable  and  desirable  than  that  of  the  honest, 
toilinir  poor,  and  so  to  increase,  rather  than  decrease,  the  ranks  of 
offenders. 

Hence,  notwithstandiuEr  the  pro<rre8a  of  the  a^e  in  many  iTnjW- 
tant  movements,   there  has  been  comparatively  little  snstainHl 
adoption    of  a  system   combining,   effectually,   deterrence  witli 
reformation,  by  making  it  the  basis  of  prison  discipline  to  compel 
every  offender  to  render  both  amends   and  restthttior)^  m  hr^?^ 
possible,  to  the  state,  or  to  those  whom  he  has  injured,  and  at  tlie 
same  time,  by  a  sufficiently  prolonged  course  of  labor  and  inBtmc- 
tion,  to  form  such  hahifj*  of  indnstry  and  virtue  as  shall  furnij^h  tft  J 
the  criminal  hitnself  the  education   and  guidance  which  everj^ 
member  of  human  society  needs  from  some  quarter,  either  private 
or  piihlic,  hut  which  so  large  a  number  fail  to  receive  in  time 
prevent  evil  courses* 

Crime  must  be  rendered  really  nnprofitahle  to  the  crimin 
His  idle  habits  must  be  effectually  altered,  which  cannot  be  don( 
by  the  system,  so  prevalent  in  Great  Britain,  of  causing^  scores 
thousands  of  offenders  to  play  at  "bo-peep''  with   their  failc 
by  snccessive  sentences  of  imprisonment   for  week  upon  weel 
and  fortnight  upon  fortniiiht ;  a  system  which  brin<rs  the  law  a 
magistracy  into  contempt ;   effects  no  reformation,  but  does  gi 
mischief  by  its  degrading  effects;  affords  no  time  for  the  foi 
tion,  or  even  inculcation,  of  right  habits  ;  and  saddles  tlie  hon 
fa|e;]^jer  with  enormous  costs,  which   are  a  sheer  dead  loc^Ss 
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addition  to  the  other  injuries  lie  kiis  to  suffer  irom  this  clasa  of 
nn&(Jemeanauts.  For  exain[>]e,  in  one  pri^^un,  that  of  Dimtloe,  bj 
no  means  an  extraordiimrilj  unfavorable  illustratioD,  the  otHcial 
report  for  1869  admitted  tliut  ''  no  fewer  than  fifty-three  of  the 
ners  had  been  convicted  upwards  of  tiftj  times."     Wlnit  a 

[Inre  of  the  present  system  docs  this  prove !  Even  petty  offend- 
ers, if  repeatedly  so  (say  after  at  most  ten  re-committals*),  wlietlier 
drankard  or  vagrants,  should  be  contiued  (but  not  at  the  pnbh'c 
expense)  a  sufficiently  long  time  to  imrk  out  their  own  reformation 
ami  coMts. 

Keformation  should  be  a  primary  aim  of  any  christian  treat- 
ment of  criminals.  lint  prevention  and  deterren<?e  require  to  l>c 
;dsvays  eimultaneously  kept  in  view.  The  good  Sir  Matthew  Hale 
Ufied  to  say,  "  Pity  is  due  to  the  criminal ;  but  pity  h  also  due  to 
tbe  country."  The  United  States  and  Si>me  of  tlie  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  have  Hur passed  Great  Britain  in  the 
prominence  and  success  of  tiieir  efforts  at  reforming  criminals. 
Bot  in  America,  especially,  tlicre  is  beinj^  manifested  a  tejidency 
(which  it  may  be  feared  is  increasing)  to  pay  U^y  little  regard  to 
the  requirements  of  social  justice  and  tlie  due  stringency  which 
eril-doers  deserve,  and  by  the  absence  of  which  honest  men  are 
crnelly  injured.  Tlie  magi.st rate  should  not.  ^*  bear  the  sword  in 
v'nin.*'  On  the  other  haml,  in  Great  Britain,  there  has  been  mani- 
fest too  frequent  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  excess  of  severity, 
or  rather  to  an  exaggerated  dependence  on  ]) resumed  deterrent 
>tg)euc]ei^  w^lvicli  are  shown  by  ex})erience  to  be  not  really  effectual 
axen  for  deterrence,  while  they  are  a  failure  altogether  as  to 
rmation. 

One  of  the  very  best  prisinis  in  the  United  States  also  affords 
Hii  example  of  some  ai)proa(^h  toward  the  same  ilanger,  Tims  its 
dietary  in  1870  was  the  following:  Monday:  breakfast  of  ti&h- 
Iiash,  brown  bread  and  coffee  ;  dinner  ut^  corned- beef,  vegetables  and 
lirowii  bread;  supper  of  white  bread  and  coffee.  Tuesdjiy  :  break- 
of  meat-hash^  brown  bread  and  coffee;  dinner  of  baked  Ix^ans 
liiid  brown  bread  ;  supper  of  white  bread  and  coffee  ;  and  so  on 
through  the  week.  Nearly  seventy  years  ago  the  dietary  in  that 
prison  was  certainly  less  inviting  to  hungry,  honest  outsiders,  as, 


'  *  Tliis  fteems  a  very  larj^e  number  U)  hv  anovvetl  l»efore  the  kngtlitTied  conflne- 
inent  necessary  "  lo  work  out  their  own  relunniL(i<m."  Two  qv  tliret*  wuuUl  striko 
iisfts  quite  sulBcierit — Committee  on  Fufilk  ATrox, 
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for  example:  Monday,  one  ponnd  of  bread  and  one  quart  of  poU* 
toes  for  tlje  dny ;  Tuesday^  oue  pint  of  Indian  meal  made  inta 
hasty-pudding,  half  a  gill  of  molasses,  and  a  quart  of  suup  msdd 
of  ox-heads  and  offal.  This  particnlar  prision,  however,  amplj 
atones  for  any  weakness  as  to  the  comfort  of  \t^  ni»jdern  dietaryj 
by  enforcing,  in  a  most  prominent  degree,  the  great  prhidpleofj 
i*estitution,  at  onee  punitory  and  reformatory.  It  makes  Itej 
inmates  pay  handsomely,  by  their  labor,  for  all  expenses  of  pon^] 
ishment,  for  tht^ir  board  and  lodging,  and  for  the  salaries  of  ih  \ 
ofBeers.  In  addition,  they  earn  a  net  profit  to  the  state  of  frm  I 
§24,000  til  §12S;000  per  annnm  (upwards  of  £5,000).  Thus,  after' 
all,  an  honest  outsider  h  not  likely  to  be  very  r^trongb"  temjUed  br 
the  iish-hash  and  corned-beef,  if  he  knows  that  for  it  he  mnsl  be 
shut  up  for  several  years  and  **  sweated '■  for  the  benefit  ofliilj 
t*hastisers  to  the  extent  of  $220  (£40)  per  annum. 

The  noble  state  of  Massachusetts  and  its  able  prison  goreniorJ 
Mr.   Uaynes,  may  point  with  just   pride  to  their  syetera  of  treat- 
ment, especially  when  they  can  say  of  its  results : 

"Every  man  capable  of  it,  learns  a  good  trade;  one  at  which] 
lie  can  work  when  discharged  and  earn  good  wages.     In  regard  to 
reformation,  that  is,  the  prevpnting  them  from  again  committing  ] 
crime,  the  lifter  ha«  rnore  mjffuence  than  all  cither  a^neies  nnit^L 

"  The  evidence  of  the  reformatory  influences  of  thia  prison  is  to  j 
be  found   in   the  great  number   of  discharged  prisoners  in  to 
unmediate  vicinity  holding  important  ])ositii>n8  of  hnist,  hatUn^ 
honest  live^^  supporting  tlteir  families,  and  educating  their  childnjn 
by  working  at  the  trades  they  learned  in  this  prison.'^ 

As  regards  criminal  reprossion  in  one  of  the  principal  states  <i 
America,  a  gentleman  of  much  oliservation,  Dr.  .Tosep!i  Parrb 
remarks  in  a  paper  on  ^'Profei^sionnl  Criminals,"  recently  issue 
** There  is  no  real  punifthmmf  tVjr  crime  in  Ponusiylvania.     TlJ 
so  cHlled  penalties  are  lanirhed  at   by  tlic  reeipienrs,  and  neith< 
deter  nor  disqualify  them  from  its  iuce-ssant  perpetration.     A  coi( 
vict  is  sometimes  fined ;  not  alvva^-s.     Whether  he  invarikbly  pnj 
ills  fine,  may  be  doubted.     Certain  it  is,  that  he  never  rt'tntlurs^ 
his  victim.     This  act  of  justice,  which  ought  to  constitute  an  inc 
orable  portion  of  his  sentence,  is  not  so  much  as  thought  of;  and 
when  his  term  has  expired,  be  retJirns  unabashed  to  his  profession, 
and  punishes  the  publie  deservedly  for  its  culpable  forbearance 
toward  him.     Out  of  some  twenty  tliousand  miscellaneous  arrests 
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in  Philadelphia  per  annum,  there  are  but  about  one  thousand 
ttttyiclioiiB  I " 

In  Bome  countries  of  Europe,  but  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
tbe  STStenis  of  criminal   treatipent  have   tended    usually  to   an 
extreme  of  inconsiderate  severity,  though  it  must  be  admitted 
that  daring   the  past  few  years  much   improvement  has   taken 
place.    While  the  dangers  of  undue  laxity  in  the  United  States 
appear  to  have  sprung  from  the  influence  of  ultra  democratic 
immigration  on  a  large  scale,  importing  the  mischievous  pscudo- 
philantliropy   of    continental    socialism,   so   different    from    the 
shrewd  common  sense  and  humanity  of  American  Quaker  legisla- 
tion; on  the  other  hand,  the  ultra  severity  and  often  unjust  one- 
sidedness  of  the  British  criminal  treatment  may  be  traced  to  thif 
exaggerated  caste  distinctions  which   are  the  surviving  form  of 
the  military  feudalism   of    the   middle   ages.      The   upper   and 
well-to-do  classes  are  but  too  slow  to  recognize  that  criminality 
18  more  commonly  a  result  of  niiserable  antecedents,  neglected 
training,   drunken   parentjige,   congenital   imbecility,   and   othei 
amilar  pitiable  causes,  which  certainly  demand,  more  especially 
fbm  a  christian  people,  a  very  considerate  and  discriminating 
application  of  penal  discipline.     Much   advancement   has,  how- 
ever, taken  place  in  England  since  the  days  when  the  late  Air. 
Clay,  the  chaplain  of  Preston  jail,  Krst   raised  his  voice  for  a 
more  christian  system ;  but  even  now,  there  is  frequent  occasion 
for  being   reminded    of    the    remark    made   by   his   biographer: 
•^Nothing  filled  him  with   more  anger   and  disgust  than  to  hear 
selfish  cowardice  crying  for  indiscriminate  vengeance  on  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  criminals;  as  if  th?  comfort  and  ease  of  the 
vocal  self- asserting  respectability,  which  rides  paramount  on  the 
surface  of  society,  was  altogether  to  outweigh  the  rights,  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  the  helpless  and  inarticulate  mass  that  lies  below."' 
[Lifej  p.  212.)     And  it  is  evident  from   the  discouraging  speeches 
of  certain  persons  in  prominent  positions,  some  of  whom  it  is  the 
fashion  to  praise  as  oracles  of  wisdom  in  the  treatment  of  crimi- 
nals, that  these  are  still  very  ignorant  as  to  the  cheerinc:  results 
which,  in  various  establishments,  have  followed  the  adoption  of  a 
guardedly  humane  and  reformatory  treatment,  based  on  principles 
of  united  common  sense  and  Christianity.     Here,  again,  the  ten- 
(lendency  of  the  majority  of  influential  persons  in  England  to 
undue   severity   has   been   chronic.     The   work   just  quoted,   fn 
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i^peaking  (samewhat  too  sweepinglj)  of  Clay's  first  eflV. 
remarks:  "Paley,  whose  works  were  text-book?  at  our  nn'ne 
6itie»«  feared  tliat  little  was  practicable  in  the  reformation 
criminals;  grave  juHges,  able  editors  and  popular  novelists  !»« 
indorsed  the  opinion.  On  the  other  side  there  were  only  a  fen 
simple-minded  chaplains,  some  entliusiastie  christians,  and  — 1& 
hibleJ^^  (p.  2*i6.)  Perhaps  few  writers  have  inciilcjifei]  thk 
*'crnghing"  theory,  as  it  maybe  termed,  so  persistently  as  CarhfeJ 
an  author  whose  teaching  has  thus  been  snmmarized  by  a  gre«tj 
orator:  **  The  strongest,  the  educated,  the  powerful,  have  the  ri<jlitj 
to  have  the  world  to  themselves,  and  to  absorb  tlie  less  privile^jejl 
in  their  etj joy  able  career.  Carlyle  represents  that  element  in  raod- 
rrn  literature.  Chtutianity  ignores  U  in  iU  central  prineijilf.^\ 
The  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  was  lost! 
The  bruised  reed  He  will  not  break.  The  smoking  flax  He  willj 
itot  quench.  Gifts,  talents,  powers  are  bestowed  by  Him  in 
lor  the  blessing  of  others  beside  the  recipients. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  depreciate  Britislr  institutions,  which,, 
ns  a  whole,  will  compare  favorably  wHtb  those  of  any  other  lanilj 
in  any  portion  of  the  world's  history.     He  gladly  recogn»te^  tlifl 
snccessfnl  results  of  the  efforts  of  such  earnest  laborers  as  Romilly,] 
Buxton,  Fry,  Lu^hington,  Brougham,  Russell,  Jebb,  Maconochu 
Clay,  Crofton,  Mayhew,  Organ,  Carpenter,  the  Hill  family,  Shafl 
bun,%  Derby,  Kelly,  Bright,  Bowring,  Adderley,  Teigninontll,  Liell^ 
tield,  Aspland,  Hastings,  HanlHiry,  Perry,  Tnrnor,  Baker,  Stor^ 
Hibbard,  Ewart,  Gilpin,  Fowler,  Pearson,  and  many  others, 
ameliorating  criminal  treatment.     Neverthelc-ss,  facts  compel  tlie" 
conviction  that,  among  a  large  and  influential  cla^  of  tlie  Engli 
people,  there  is  still  to  be  found  a  spirit  of  exclusi veness,  a  self 
inconsiderateness  for  the  less  favore*]  classes,  which  is  far  inferic 
in  nature  and  degree,  to  the  prevailing  temi>er  of  American  fiG 
cjontincntal    ehristendi^im.      On   some   occasions,   ind€H:*d,   as, 
example,  in  the  vengeance  taken  on  Indian  mutineers  by  blowiil 
fhem  alive  from  guns;  in  the  spirit  displayeil  by  the  wide-spr 
adoption  of  the  epithet  (meant  to  be  opprobrious,  but  really  nu 
lionorable)  aflSxed  to  the  name  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  pmdc 
vicegerents  who  ever  served    the   British  Crown  —  '^Clemencyl 
Canning — ^and  in  the  murders  of  even  innocent  persons  commit tij 
by  order  of  certain  so-called  *' courts  "-martial  in  tlie  West  Indii 
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6ome  of  the  inflnential  classes  of  Englislimen   liave  displayed  a 
ferocity  as  truly  savage  as  that  of  nncivilized  barbarians^ 

At  any  rate,  so  much  of  exclusive  harshness  remains  in  the  sys- 
tetn  of  Etiglish  criminal  treatment  as  to  constitute  a  decided 
national  defect.  This  is  intimately  associnited  with  a  very  prev- 
tlvnt  practical  disregard  (even  by  many  christian  persons)  of  the 
great  fundamental  truth  that  tlie  greater  portion  of  crime  is  the 
result  of  poverty  and  early  privations. 

Til  is  truth  is  indeed  a  radical  one,  and  ought  to  form  a  portion 
of  the  very  basis  of  all  systems  of  criminal  treatment.  The  great 
huUc  of  crime  is  t/ie  reaidi  of  privation  or  misfortuney  either  in 
morbid^ pitiahU^ phyaiml  conditions^  or  in  defective  mental  devehrp- 
mtwt.  Let  any  number  of  prisons  be  visited,  and  it  will  be  found 
that  only  some  five  per  cent  or  less  of  their  inmates  belong  to  the 
'irell-to-do,  educated  classes.  The  great  body  of  them  will  be  found 
to  consist  of  the  poor,  the  neglected,  the  unemployed.  "  Lest  I  be 
poor  and  steal "  is  a  scriptural  motto,  which  is  too  painfully  illus- 
trated by  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries.  Hence  it 
becomes  a  simple  matter  of  justice  to  make  criminal  treatment 
reformatory,  and  not  merely  punitory  or  deterrent. 

That  inmt  crime  is  the  result  of  privation  or  misfortune  is 
proved,  not  merely  by  the  universal  preponderance  of  poor  pemons 
Id  gaols  and  penitentiaries,  but  in  an  equally  striking  manner  by 
observations  and  investigations  in  reference  to  the  prevalence  of 
insanity  amongst  criminals.  Again,  it  is  proved  that  insanity 
and  poverty  are  very  often  mutally  connected  in  the  relations  of 
cause  and  eifect.  The  progress  of  psychological  and  medical  science 
uf  late  years  has  given  greatly  additional  support  to  the  claim  for 
humane  consideration,  which  is  based  on  this  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  it  is  important  to  bear  in  inind  that  the  plea  of  insanity, 
in  this  special  bearing,  is  not  merely  or  mainly  to  be  urged  on  the 
round  of  eccentricities  and  individual  pecnliarities  which  are  com- 
patible with  the  ordinary  and  responsible  citizenship,  but  chiefly 
from  the  evidence  of  morhid  physical  symptoms  and  bodily  defi- 
encies.  It  is  this  union  of  bodily  and  mental  imperfection  which 
Dustitutes  at  once  the  surest  test  of  pitiaHe  disease  and  the  most 
reasonable  and  reliable  security  against  false  or  suspiciuus  allega- 
tions of  irresponBibilit3%  Yet  such  a  union  is  so  frequent  a  charac- 
^ristic  of  the  inmates  of  prisons  as  to  be  a  constant  subject  of  com- 
Bleut  in  the  reports   issued   by  the   medical  and  other  officials. 
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The  following  statemeuts   are  but  a   few  out  of  inanj  i^ijitijj 
ooes : 

Di\  Thorn psoD,  resident  surgeon  of  tlie  general  convict  pm 
for  Scotland,  at  Piirtli,  statcBj  in  a  pa|>er  on  '*the  hereditary  nata 
of   crime,'*  i&siied  in   1870:    **  The  writer  has  visited  the 
prisons   of  England,  Ireland  and  Scotland ;  and  in   all  tL^e  tH 
autliorities,  governorrj,  chaplains,  surgeons  and  wardens  cc'ncnril 
Btatiug  that  prisoners,  as  a  classj  are  ol'  mean  and  defective  Ihi 
lect,  generally  stupid,  and  many  of  them  weak-minded  and  inih 
cile*"     He  also  says:     *'*  Intimate  and  daily  experience,  for  man 
years,  among  criminals  has  led  me  to  the  conviction  that,  m  i 
far  the  gi^eater  proportion  of  offences^  crime  is  hereditary,'*^ 
adds  that  this  hereditary  or  congenital  tendency  is  in  most  c* 
associated  with  some  bodily   defect,  ''  such    as  sptniil  defonnitie 
stammering,  imperfect  organs  of  speed »,  club-foot,  cleft-palate,  b« 
lip,  deafness,  congenital  blindness,  paralysis,  epilepsy  and  scrofulju'l 

The  juvenile  criminals  at  Parkhurst  have  been  reported  bj  i 
government  inspector  as  *' deticiei't  in  physical  organization— I 
large  number  weak  in  body  and  mind/' 

At  the  Exeter  meeting  of  the  British  association,  1869,  Dr.  Will 
eon  read  a  paper  on  '^  the  moral  imbecility  of  habitual  criniiuiill, 
as  exemplified  by  cranial  measurements."     He  reported  that  hd 
had  examined  and  measured  about  4B0  heads  of  such  persons,  aiiQ 
from  the  observalioiiss  he  Imd  made  he  liad  no  doubt  that  habitud 
criminals  were  crauially  deficient,  especially  in  the  anterior  lob 
of  the  brain.     lie  says:  *'  The  cranial  deficiency  id  also  associftt* 
with  a  real  physical  deUriomtion.     Forty  per  cent  of  all  the  i 
victs  are  invalids,  more  or  less;   and  that  pereenta^  is  larj 
increased  in  the  professional  thief  class." 

Dr,  William  Guy,  secretary  of  the  London  statistical  societj! 
and    physician    to  Milhank    prison,  one  of    the  most    compete 
authorities  on  such  a  ques^tion,  has  tabulated  the  '"judicial  stat]^ 
tics"  for  thirty  years.     He  arrives  at  the  following  conclusion 
that  *Hhe  criuanal  population  contains  a  much  larger  proportii 
of  insane  members  than  the  community  at  large;''  and  sayi; 
1869),  '^  we  have  at  this  moment,  within  the  walls  of  Milbaij 
prison,   upward   of  20(J  convicts  so   unsound   in  mind  as   to 
deemed  fit  occupants  of  special  wards,  and  yet  not  deemed  qui 
fit  for  the  lunatic  aaylutn.^'     But  he  remarks:    ^^Tbe  Itmatic  a^T* 
Inm  is  not  only  their  proper  place,  but  would  be  a  ti'uly  ^onomi- 
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substitute^  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  for  the  work-house,  the 
tepital  and  the  prison." 

In  re&pect  to  criminal  himit^y,  Engh'sh  law  has  not  kept  pace 
irith  the  advance  of  medical  and  psyclnjlogical  science.  The  viewa 
iplied  by  the  statu te-book  on  this  subject  are  akin  to  the  igno 
fan!  ideas  of  the  ages  which  Mieved  in  witchcraft  and  astrology. 
Even  eminent  British  jurists  continue  to  display  astoniBhing  igntn 
mice  on  this  point.  For  example,  Loj\i  Chancellor  Westbut'v  pro 
te^^tedf  in  the  house  of  lords,  aguinst  *'  the  evil  habit  which  has 
grown  up  of  assuming  that  insanity  is  a  phj'sical  disease,"  and 
deprecated  the  opinion  "  that  a  man  slioiild  have  studied  the  subjet^t 
of  insanity  in  order  to  form  a  c^mclusion  whether  a  man  m^  or  is 
not,  a  lunatic."  Why  did  not  his  lordf^hip  also  deprecate  the  opinion 
that  a  lawyer  should  study  law  or  a  sailor  navigution?  Dr, 
Miodesley  remarks :  *'  It  may  M^ell  be  doubted  whether  a  lord 
cbaocellor  ever  before  gare  utterance  to  so  errroneous  and  unfor- 
^lunate  an  opinion."  English  law  assumes  that  there  is  no  real 
anity  in  eases  where  a  criminal  knows  the  nature  and  conse- 
qtiences  of  his  actions.  It  take?  no  cognizance  of  the  absence  of 
the  ability  to  restrain  tlmsc  ac-tinns.  Yet,  in  fact,  the  government 
of  every  lunatic  asy linn  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  the  inmates 
can  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and  observe  rules  accord- 
in  !:^]y,  aldioiigli  nnqnestionahly  insane. 

The  physical  aspects  of  convicts  have  become  almost  proverbial. 
Bullet  heads,  low  brows,  projecting  ears,  weasel  eyes,  and  other 
W>dily  indications  of  deficiency,  are  but  too  general  among  theuu 
And,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  most  ferocious  criminals,  there 
have  repeatedly  been  discovered,  after  death,  morl>id  conditions  of 
Ihe  brain  or  other  organs,  in  the  shape  of  tumors,  cancers,  ulcera* 
tions,  or  imtating  secretions,  whicli  have  fully  accounted  for  men- 
tal or  moral  defects.  Hence,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  some 
of  the  most  horrible  murders  that  have  been  committed  may  have 
been  the  re^sult  of  concealed  pliysieal  causes  or  previously  unsus- 
pected latent  madness.  Such  persons  should  be  treated  as  madmen, 
and  confined  safely  for  life.  Not  even  to  gratitj  popular  venge* 
ance  against  sucli  should  tlie  capital  penalty  be  retained,  inasmuch 
as  that  penalty,  incomparably  mo^re  than  any  other,  prom ot ess  tlie 
escape  of  the  guilty,  and  insures  an  excessive  irregiilarittj  of  puuish- 
tnent,  most  raiMhii'vous  and  dangerous  to  the  general  seeurity  of  life^ 
and  most  counteractive  to  deterrence. 
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Povurty,  alone,  with  its  involved  or  concomitant  privationa, 
active  cause  of  a  large  amount  of  physical  disease,  morbid  bodilj 
cou formations,  and  transmitted  tendencies  to  vice  and  insanity, 
Its  effect  on  the  body  is  strikingly  bhown  by  an  illustration  addacad 
by  Dr.  Pritchard,  the  author  of  *' T!k*  Physical  History  of  Mm^ 
kind."  Tlie  eonfliuts  in  Ireland  in  the  seventeenth  ecntnry  drw 
many  of  the  natives  into  the  mountains  of  Sligo  and  Mayo.  "  Iletf 
they  have  been,  almost  ever  since,  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of 
hunger  and  ignorance,  the  two  great  brutalizers  of  the  hnnian  race^ 
gradually  producing,  in  their  case,  open,  projecting  mouths, 
prominent  teeth  and  exposed  gums.  Their  advancing  cheek-bo 
and  depressed  noses  bear  barbarism  in  their  very  front  Five  1 
two  inches  on  an  average,  pot-bellied,  bow-legged,  abortively  l 
tured,  these  spectres  of  a  people  that  were  once  well-grown, 
bodied  and  comely,  stalk  abroad  ;  while  in  other  parts  of  Irela 
where  the  population  has  never  nndergone  the  influence  of 
same  causes  of  physical  degradation,  it  is  well  known  that  thee 
race  furnish  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  human  beauty  and  vig 
both  mental  and  bodily." 

The  cruslu*ng  burdens  of  poverty,  its  harassing  anxieties, 
protracted  struggle  for  a  bare  existence,  the  influences  of  squa 
filthy  dwellings,  driving  their  inmates  to  pot-honses  and  gindia 
and  drunkenness,  in  turn  pei*petuating  squalor  and  penury,  pn>" 
duce  in   innumerable  cases  a  prostration  of   body  and  mind,  % 
hopelessness  and   despair,   which   become  confirmed  habits,  »nd 
then,  to  a  large  extent,  are  transmitted  as  hereditary  misfortiinei, 
intimately  associated  with  imbecility,  insanity,  and  crime. 

In  1854  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  appointed  a  commissioii 
OB  insanity.     They  reported:  "We  find  that  the  panper  claas 
furnishes,  in  the  ratio  of  its  numbers,  sixty-four  times  as  many 
eases  of  insanity  as  the   independent  class,"      The  Pall   MaU 
GazeUeoi  April  11, 1870,  remarks  as  to  insanity  in  Great  Britain: 
**  The  increase  of  lunacy  is  not  to  be  found  among  educated  men, 
htd  is  to  he  traced  almmt  wholly  to  the  pauper  daaa.     In  proof  of 
this,  it  is  enough  to  state  that  in  the  five  years  ending  January  1, 
1867,  the  increase  of  private  patients  in  asylnma  was  S6,  whik 
the  increase  of  panper  lunatics  during  the  same  period  was  5,049.*' 
Dr.  William  Guy,  at\er  proving  the  prevalence  of  insanity  amoD 
convicts,  proceeds  to  say:  *' Convicts,  though  much  more  liable 
insanity  than  the  general  population  of  which  they  form  a 
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much  Icjss  liable  to  it  than  the  young  and  middle-aged  adults 
Bong  the  inmates  of  our  work-IiouFes.^' 

But  insimitj  tends,  beyond  almost  every  other  form  of  diBease, 
perpetuate  itself  by  h^redifan/  continuation.     Dr.  Mandesley, 
his  '*  Physiology  of  the  Mind,"  says:  *'The  more  exact  and 
ipnlons  the  researches  mnde,  the  raore  distinctly  is  displayed 
be  intluence  of  hereditary  taint  iu   the  production  of  insanity. 
he  proportion  is  put  by  ^tue  authors,  as  Moreaii,  as  high  as  nine- 
en  th^,  by  others  as  low  as  one- tenth  ;  the  most  careful  researches 
ting  to  fix  it  as  not  loioer  tfian  one-fouriA^  if  not  so  high  ad 
one-half," 

The  Duke  of  Argyll^  in  his  admirable  work,  "The  Reign  of 
Law,"  remarks,  in  cynuection  with  hereditary  influences:  "Or- 
phans, who  have  never  had  any  opportunity  of  acquiring,  by  imi- 
tation, the  peculiarities  of  their  parents,  will  oflen,  nevertheless, 
reproduce  these  peculiarities  with  eurious  exactness.  This  is  a 
fjimiUar  fact ;  Ki\d  how  mur>h  this  fact  implies!  Even  when  the 
iriheritance  is  merely  fvome  congenital  habit  of  body,  or  some  trick 
of  manner,  it  may  probably  imply  some  resemblance  deeper  than 
appears.  For  the  body  and  mind  are  in  such  close  relationship 
that  congenital  habits  of  hody  are  sure  to  be  connected  with  con- 
genital habits  of  mind.  But  we  forget  how  often  these  laws  of 
inheritance  must  be  working  invisibly  where  they  never  break 
ground  upon  the  surface.  And  thus  it  is  brought  home  to  us,  how 
the  mind  may  be  subject  to  laws  of  which  it  is  unconscious;  how 
its  whole  habit  of  thought  and  the  aspect  in  which  diflerent  ques- 
tions present  themselves  to  its  apprehension,  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, determined  by  the  mysterious  forces  of  congenital  constitution," 
(p,  300).  How  many  a  criminal  career,  and  how  many  a  sudden 
outburst  of  violent  crime,  in  persons  whoso  prev^ious  conduct  has 
been  decorous^  may  have  originated  in  these  "  mysterious  forces 
,tf  congenital  constitution  !  " 

From  the  incoutrovertihly  close  connection  of  poverty  with 
insanity,  and  of  insanity  w^ith  crime,  it  is  a  manifest  conclusion 
that  justice  must  be  tempered  with  a  very  cronsiderate  mercy  and 
careful  discriniination  with  regard  to  the  inmate:?^  of  prisons  and 
penitentiary  institutions.  Hence,  too,  the  injusticCj  not  to  sav 
cruelty,  of  punishing  such  with  penalties  calculated  ^  and,  as 
experience  shows,  often  very  erroneously  calculated  — merely  to 
I'eter.     It  would  be  as  just  to  punish  blind  and  lame  men  for 
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tbeir  in  ability  (through  the  viBitation  of  God)  to  perform  the 
tioDB  of  perfectly  constituted  persons,  as  to  inflicit  on  insane 
hercditarilj'  weak-minded  criminals  further  restrictions  than  m< 
he  7ieQ€Mury  to  secure  sociefy  from  heing  injured  hy  them  *  an 
while  these  i>3 St rictions  are  made  use  of,  ameliorative  or  restricti 
influences  become  a  boimden  duty,  instead  of  being,  as  they  at 
too  otten  termed,  mere  *Vsentimental  humanitarianism." 

Dr*  Prosper  Despines  (in  his  comprehensive  work,  "  Psych olop 
Natiirelle,"  3  vols.,  Paris,  1869)^  after  a  study  of  criminals  foi 
many  year^,  states  that,  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  more  violei 
crimes,  their  perpetrators  arc,  as  a  clasi^,  observed   to  inanrfest 
natural  j?n4?af!/o?*  of  the  moral  sense ^  indicated  generally  by  a 
deadneiBs  of  conscnence  before  the  commission  of  crime,  and  a  co: 
pletc  aheence  of  remorse  aft>er  it.     This  condition  is  also  generall; 
associated  with  great   indifference   to   punishment,  even   to  thi 
infliction  of  deatli.     A  writer  in  the  Etfiniurgh  Medical  Jou^ 
(April,  1870),  remarks,  in  reference  to  this  absence  of  the  moral 
sense :  *'  Of  thousands  of  liabitual  thieves,  we  have  never  knuwrij 
in  a  single  cAse,  any  remorse.     Of  the  criminal  lunatics  of  Scot- 
land who  have  committed   murder  and   become  sane,  we  couH 
never  learn   but  of  one  %vho  showed  contrition,'*     Dr,  Despiae* 
unites  with  otlier  observers  of  criminals  in  largely  attributing 
apathy  to  congenital  causes,  and  especially  to  defective  orgat.iza- 
tion  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system.     He  considers  that  mtrely 
deterrent  punishments  are  unjust  and  inefficncions  as  to  this  class. 
Society  must  be  carefully  protected  from   them.     They  mnut  be 
confined  for  all   their  life-time  if  necessary.     But  they  must  not 
be  vindictively  punislied  for  not  possessing  faculties  which  God 
has  not  bestowed  on  them.    Experience  has  shown  that  much  may 
be  done  towards  implnniing  and  developing   moral  feelings,  evi 
in  such  personSj  by  means  of  reformatory  and  industrial  influen 
And  among  those  who  have  been  thus  reformed,  liave  sometim 
been  persons  comparable  tu  mere  brutes  and  beasts,  so  far  as  their 
character  had  previously  been  constituted  by  congenital  influence 
and  by  the  wretchedness  of  their  poverty,  ignorance,  squalor  an 


nay 


vicious  training. 


There  is  abnndant  testimony  of  prist »n  officials  that  criminal 
justly  require  a  considerate  and  d i serin) in ative  treatment,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Gover,  medical  officer  of  Millbank  prison,  reported,  in  1808» 
that  out  of  948  convicts  there,  34  were  insane,,  218  were  "  w^eak* 
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niiided,"  in  additioD  to  which  there  were  many  epileptics.  He 
%Med  :  "  I  do  not  concur  in  the  opifiion  which  is  entertained  by 
tome,  that  invalid  convicts  have  in  moBt  omm  disqiiaHtietJ  them 
iclves  for  hard  labor  by  indulgence  in  vicious  and  irregnlnr  habite 
*nou8  to  imprisonment.  On  the  contrary,  it  appeara  to  me  that 
great  majority  of  these  pri&onere  are  eitlier  men  of  orifin>aUy 
>l0  constiPtitiony  or  the  subject  of  dieeaeca  and  infirmities  which 
been  contracted  through  circumstanesa  o^er  which  theg  hwm 
no  eoniroV^ 

The^e  circumstancee  are  mainly  connected  with  poverty,  priva- 
tion and  their  usual  accompaniments  —  wi-etched  dwellings,  neg- 
lected childhood,  early  disease,  orphanhood,  training  amid  tilth 
and  Trice,  etc.  As  to  dwellings  alone,  how  Buggestive  are  the 
statistics  of  large  cities.  For  example,  in  the  better  parts  of  Glas- 
gow  the  inhabitants  only  average  34  per  acre,  and  in  those  }>art8 
the  annua!  death-rate  is  5  per  1,000,  In  the  Bqualid  j>arts  (not  the 
^rorst)  the  average  is  328  per  acre,  and  t!je  deatli-rute  34  per  1,000. 
Tliat  is,  29  persons  per  1,000  die  annually  from  the  mere  differ- 
ence of  habitation.  In  Edinburgh  the  death*rate  in  the  worst 
parts  is  60  per  1,000 ;  that  is,  55  per  1,000  die  in  consequence  of 
their  poverty*  How  much  disease,  temptation,  insanity  and  crime 
are  here  involved  in  addition  to  the  deaths  I  How  loud  the  call 
for  treating  the  faults  of  such  a  pt>pnlation  with  a  firmly  reform- 
atory, Imnianely  elevating  system,  wliile  at  the  jsame  time  the  pre- 
ventive agencies  of  temperance,  ceonuuiy,  self-help,  education  and 
improved  dwellings  are  also  requisite. 

Occupations,  of  a  raereh'  penal  nature,  are  encouraged  (if 
not  enforced)  by  the  English  pri^sfm  act  of  1865,  notwithstanding 
the  strongly  nnfjivurable  opinion  of  many  experienced  prison  gov- 
ernors and  magistrates  as  to  their  tendency.  The  sole  argument 
for  their  application  is  the  necessity  for  making  jail  employment 
disagreeable.  But  this  object  lias  been  found  fully  attainable  by 
means  of  useful  task-work,  and  by  the  prisoners  being  made  to 
earn  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  expenses  of  their  own  pun- 
isiiment.  But  while  tliey  are  employed  at  the  tread^wheel  or 
shot'dnll,  they  have  a  vicious  satisfitction  in  feeling  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  crimes  by  which  they  have  injured  society,  they  are 
punishing  tlie  honest  rate  payer  by  making  him  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance, instead  of  being  obliged  to  support  themselves.  It  is  a 
most  salutary  part  of  punishment  to  compel  the  otiender  to  find 
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the  cost  of  bia  owe  tihastiseiiient.     **Do  you  mean  to  say  I  hav 
earned  so  much  toward  your  salary!"  exclauued  a  prisoner  lately 
to  a  goveroorj  who  had  enforced  reinunerative  occupation.     "  Tea, 
yon  have  earned  for  the  jail  nearly  double  the  cost  of  your  keep." 
*'  Then  j^ou  shall  never  g>ce  me  here  again,''  was  the  reply.     And 
he  has  kept  his  word.     Tlie  only  real  use  of  the  tread-wheel  la  as 
a  reserve  punishment  for  men  who  refuse  to  perform  their  tasks  of^ 
more  remunerative  occupation.     But,  even  in  such  cases,  it 
been  found  that  a  day  or  two  in  a  dark  cell,  on  low  diet,  is  quite 
effectual  for  bringing  refractory  prisoners  to  reason  ;  and  tlie  li 
ter  pnuishinent  does  not  involve  an  outlay  of  J2 1,000  or  £1,500, 
the  tread- wlieel  does,  with  at  best  a  very  dubious  return.     Further, 
the  tread-wheel  is  an  nucqual  punishment.     Some  of  the  practised 
*' jail-birds,''   and  the  more  ruffianly  ones,  find   it  coniparativelj 
easy ;  while  the  weaker  prisoners  incur  the  risk  of  ruptures  and 
other  injuries  (sometimes  life-long)  in  consequence.     The  chaplain 
of  a  large  EngHsIi  jail  has  recently  reported  a  dozen  such  cases,  of 
injury  from  the  wheel,  to  visiting  justices,  who  had  reported  favor- 
ably of  its  use  in  that  prison.    The  large  nuuiber  of  men  exempted 
by  prison  surgeons  from  the  wheel  proves  its  danger  and  unfaii 
application.     For  instance,  at  Liverpool  jail,  out  of  2,565  males, 
during  the  year,  399  are  reported  by  the  surgeon  aa  unable  to 
undergo  the  tread-wheel,  in  addition  to  542  youths,  exempted  by 
reason  of  their  age.     Again,  at  Coldbath   Fields  prison,  LondoHj, 
the  magistrates  recently  reported  that  '*  more  than  twenty-five 
cent  of  the    prisoner   are   excused   the  wheel   by  order  of 
surgeon.''     So  large  a  proportion   of  exceptions   proves   a  vei 
dangerous  rule.     JVo  surgeon  whatemr  can  administer  such  a  n 
with  sqfdt/  to  hundreds  of  prisoners, 

A  fallacious  opinion  as  to  the  practicability  of  reforming  crimf- 
Dais  exists  even  among  persons  from  whom  better  acquaintance 
with  the  subject  might  be  expected.  Lord  Carnarvon,  for  example^ 
has  recently  expressed  his  incredulity  on  this  point.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  lord  Harrow  by,  lord  Derby,  lord  Lichiield,  and  other 
nubleujen,  actively  experienced  in  aid  to  discharged  prisoners,  have 
shown,  not  by  mere  opinions,  but  by  abundant  facts,  the  constant 
and  large  actuality  of  reformation  which  raay  be  effected*  Thm 
lord  Harrow  by,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Stafford  discharged 
prisoners'  aid  association,  said  ;  "  During  the  past  four  yeais  the 
agent  to  the  society  recommended  for  employment  350  discharged 
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prisonen,  and  of  that  number  only  one  has  robbed  his  employer. 
Had  that  happened  in  the  case  of  350  unconvicted  persons,  it 
would  have  been  accepted  as  a  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  the 
entire  body ;  but  applying  to  350  persons  who  have  been  convicted 
of  crime,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and  shows  that  those  who 
kwe  once  passed  through  gaols  are  7U>t  such  hopeless  objects  as  is 
generally  supposed?'*  (It  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Stafford  gaol 
special  efforts  are  made  to  inculcate  useful  industrial  habits. 
Again,  at  Knutsford  gaol,  in  Cheshire,  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
employ  the  prisoncra  at  remunerative  labor,  and  to  allow  them 
ODe-sizth  of  the  profits  as  a  fund  for  aid  on  discharge,  or  for  the 
sapport  of  their  families.  The  money  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  police  superintendents  or  church  wardens.  The  governor 
reported  that  very  few  prisoners  who  earned  much  money  under 
this  rvle  ever  returned  to  prison.) 

Mr.  T.  B.  LI.  Baker,  of  Gloucester,  has  for  many  years  advocated 
the  industrial  treatment  of  ordinary  prisoners,  at  least  during  the 
latter  portion  of  their  detention,  in  agricultural  or  manufacturing 
eBtablishments,  which  he  would  term  ^^  adult  reformatories^     He 
ai|p[ie8  that,  as  similar  reformatories  for  youths,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  private   individuals  or  associations,  responsible   to   the 
home  secretary,  have  resulted  in  a  great  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime,  satisfactory  consequences  would  also  ensue  if  the  sauie 
principle  were  extended  to  the  better  class  of  adult  prisoners.     No 
new  act  of  parliament  is  needed  to  carry  out  this  view.     The  home 
Becretary  could  declare  any  such   establishment  a  prison.      Nor 
^would  further  grants  of  money  be  needed.     The  success  of  the 
prison  farm  at  Lusk,  Ireland,  so  admirably  managed  by  the  late 
Hr.  J.  P.  Organ,  points  to  the  desirability  of  largely  increasing 
the  number  of  such  institutions.     But  hitherto  it  has  scarcely 
been  imitated,  except  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  in   France, 
Belgium,  etc. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  repeated  that,  whilst  the  deterrence  of 
criminals  is  a  principle  justified  by  necessity  and  warranted  by 
scripture,  within  due  limits,  and  while  justice  to  the  virtuous 
and  peaceable  citizen  requires  the  treatment  of  the  evil-doer  to  be 
really  a  punitory  one,  yet  the  great,  and,  it  may  be  truly  said,  the 
overwhelming,  proportion  of  poor,  ignorant,  neglected,  and  phys- 
ically or  mentally  defective  persons,  in  the  ranks  of  offenders, 
demands  much  more  practical  consideration  from  the  framers  and 
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administratorB  of  the  law  than  it  has  hitherto,  for  the  most  pait| 
received. 

It  is  not  given  to  the  wisest  human  judge  to  pierce  the  motives 
and  weigh  the  temptations  of  the  erring.    While  seeing  the  efleets 
rf  dominant  evil,  he,  in  general,  "  knows  not  what's  resisted,'' 
Qor  can    he  measure  the  real   amount  of  extenuation.     Henoe, 
while  inflicting  penalties  which  ought  to  be  "  a  terror  to  evil  doers,* 
two  other  duties  are  equally  to  be  borne  in  mind :  firstly,  to  restore 
the  offender  to  liberty,  with  really  altered  JiabiU;  and,  secondly, 
to  render  to  society  some,  if  not  complete,  amends  for  the  injiuy 
which  it  has  sustained.     Happily  these  two  results  are  not  m&tAf 
compatible  with  deterrence  and  prevention,  but  are,  when  moet 
efficiently  administered,  the  very  heat  farms  of  eeouring  ihe$e  m- 
partant  objects. 
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iViil,    District  Prisons    under  State   Control  for   Persons 
ooKviCTED   OF    Mtvor    Offences  :    SizK,  Oroanization,  and 

DlSCIFLINK    eOITKD   TO   THKM- 

Bf  RcT.  A.  Q.  Btkbs,  Secreuiy  of  the  Ohio  Board  of  Sttte  ChArltiei. 

Tlie  idea  sut^erested  by  this  caption  corn  prebends  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  entire  state  into  separnte  districts  for  prison  j^nrposes, 
tnti  the  eligible  locatioti  arid  erection,  within  eat^b  of  the  aev^eral 
districts,  uf  a  prison  which,  under  a  general  system  of  ct>nstrnct!on 
wid  management,  shall  be  inteniiediate  between  tire  cotinty  jail 
and  the  state  priBon  ;  the  same  to  he  so  f organized  and  operated  as 
to  adapt  it  to  the  punishment  of  minor  offences,  apd  at  the  same 
time  promote  the  reformation  of  such  oflfendere. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  consideration  of  tl!e  details  of  the  subject 

•osigned  me  by  the  committee  of  arrangements,  as  comprised  in  thia 

general   statement,   I   desire   to  urge  an   earnest  but  respectful 

protest  against  the  employment  of  the  term  ''  prison  "  in  connec* 

Kon  with  such  institiiticms  as  are  here  proposed* 

Ever}*  thing  in  our  land  bearing  the  ntune  o(  prison  (regardless 
^f  the  high  character  of  some  of  our  penal  as  well  as  correctional 
^tkstJtiitions)  has  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  long-continued 
^■\)iiBe  and  shameful  mismanagement. 

NTo  new  provision  for  the  public  punishment  of  transgressors,  how- 

^  ver  thoroucfb  the  svstem  of  roform  under  which  it  micrbt  be  estab- 

-*-3Bhed,  could  be  baptized  into  the  same  name  without  incurring  a 

*5iea8Ure  of  the  same  odium,     I  feel  assured,  therefore,  that  I  shall 

"%>e  pardoned  if,  while  adhering  to  the  genera!  idea  of  the  com- 

^[nittee  as  to  the  character  of  the  institution^  proposi*d,  I  consider 

"thera  under  the  name  of  diMriet  hoii^es  of  dif^dpline  for  persona 

conmcted  of  minor  offences. 

The  necessity  for  some  such  institution  is  widely,  almost  univer- 
salW,  felt.  The  unrestrained  prevalence  of  such  oflences  tor  want 
of  some  suitable  proviaiun  for  their  restraint  or  punishment;  their 
aggravation  by  BUrb  punishments  as  are  inflicted  in  city  prisons, 
chain-gangs  and  county  jails;  and  the  unmitigated,  often  un- 
merited, disgrace  inrurred  f6r  comparatively  slight  offeneea  bj 
imprisonment  in  state  prisons,  are  among  tlie  prominent  groonda 
on  which  this  necessity  is  maintained. 
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Pablic  economy  might  also  be  urged,  if  not  as  a  necessity,  it 
lea&t  as  an  important  measure  of  relief  from  the  burdens  now 
imposed  upon  societj  in  tlie  maiiitenaiice  of  idleness,  vagrancy 
and  crime*  But,  above  all  else,  there  is  a  necessity  for  some  well- 
adjusted  system  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, and  in  the  general  administration  of  our  penal  and  correc- 
tional inslitntions. 

In  seeking  to  determine  how  far  houses  of  discipline  would  meet 
these  necessities,  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  abstruse  ques* 
tioas  of  penal  science,  or  to  walk  in  new  and  untried  paths  of 
prison  reform. 

While  it  is  true  that  houses  of  discipline,  for  persons  convicted 
of  minor  offences  (strictly  bo  called),  constitute  no  part  of  anj 
general  prison  system  in  our  country,  it  is  also  true  that  Ixith 
the  utility  and  the  practicability  of  such  institutions  have  been 
tested  and  proved   in   the  existence  and   successful  management 
of  many  of  our  houses  of  refuge,  \^ork-house3  aud  houses  of  cor 
rection,     Massachusetts  approaches  the  idea  as  a  part  of  the  generid 
system  for  the  state,  but  fails  in  its  application   practically,  bj 
making  her  houses  of  correction  county  institutions,  and  h^avr 
their  management  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  local  control.     Bui 
from  this  failure  profitable  experience  is  derived;  and,  aa  it  ii 
directly  in  the  line  of  our  present  observation,  we  quote  the  law 
guage  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  state  charities  of  that  stai< 
in  relation  to  these  county  institutions.     In  the  last  very  able  aii( 
excellent  report  of  the   board,  the  secretary,  under  the  gene 
head  of  county  prisons,  speaks  thus;  *' It  will  be  observed  that  t 
number  of  prisoners  in  several  of  the  county  prisons  is  very  small, 
too  small  to  warrant  the  expense  of  sueb  establishments  in  every 
county.     Were  the  whole  care  and  cost  of  the  prisoners  throughout 
the  state  directly  dependent  upon  an  individual  or  a  cory>oration,  or 
upon  the  commonwealth  itself,  far  the  larger  part  of  the  houses  of 
correction  would  be  closed  at  once,  and  the  prisoners  concentrated 
in  a  few  places,  as  dictated  by  the  plainest  principles  of  economy, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  much  more  favorable  than  the  present  system 
to  tlte  objects  of  confinement.     More  efficiency  of  administration, 
a  wise  husbandry  of  resources,  increased  revenue  from  prison  labor 
and  a  vast  decrease  in  the  necessary  number  of  officials  would  be 
the  result  of  such  concentration,  while  a  better  classifieation  of  pris- 
oners according  to  age,  sex  and  criminality  might  be  effected.*' 
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Tlitis  is  the  question  of  the  practicability  and  utility  settled, 
while  the  advantage  of  distrietiog  the  state  for  the  pui-pose  is 
made  plain,  not  only  as  a  measure  of  economy,  but  as  affording 
enlarged  faciliiies  for  inetitwtiDg  agencies  of  disciplinary  reform. 
In  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  accurate  or  complete  statis- 
tic^ of  crime,  especially  of  minor  offences,  some  difficulty  is  sug- 
ted  as  to  the  proper  apportionment  of  a  state,  but  it  is 
safe  to  suppose  that  (fts  in  civil  and  political  affairs)  the  neces- 
fiities  of  the  case  and  the  ends  to  be  attained  would  readily 
determine  such  apportionment.  This,  however,  involves  the  sub- 
ject of  etate  control,  and  as  such  control  is  essential  to  the  entire 
Scheme  of  prison  reform,  and  especially  is  fundamental  to  the 
efficiency  of  such  institutions  as  are  now  under  consideration,  it 
would  be  proper,  if  time  would  allow,  to  devote  such  attention  to 
^Hihis  part  of  the  subject  as  its  importance  demands.  Fortunately, 
^ne  Lave  at  hand  the  results  of  intelligent  and  extended  observa- 
tions made  by  the  New  York  prison  association,  and  we  submit  as 
f  (to  our  judgment)  conclusive  testimony,  on  the  importance  of  a 
central  (prison)  authority  of  the  state,  the  following  extract 
^froia  the  last  report  of  that  association  : 

^B  "It  is  the  conviction  of  this  association,  deeply  felt  and  often 
■  expressed,  as  the  result  of  its  long  and  wide  study  of  our  prisons, 
that  in  any  comprehensive  re-organization  of  our  prison  system, 
the  creation  of  such  central  authority  will  be  found  absolutely 
essential.'^  #**##«  ^itbout  some  such  supreme 
aathority,  ready  at  all  times  for  deliberation  and  action,  there  can 
be  DO  homogeneous  system  of  administration,  no  well-directed 
experiments,  no  careful  deductions,  no  established  principles  of 
prison  discipline,  nor  any  skillfully  devised  plans  for  carrying  such 
principles  into  effect.'* 

In  support  of  this  view,  the  association  quotes  facts  of  experience 
taken  from  the  hi&tory  of  Canadian  prisons  under  the  late  provin- 

K"  d  government,  where,  for  eight  years,  beginning  with  1S59,  the 
ison  system  of  that  country  was  operated  under  a  central  prison 
ard.     It  is  stated   in   general    terms  that,   under  this  system, 
•eforms  of  great  breadth  and  importance  were  inaugurated,"  and 
the  following  details  are  given:  "Many  new  jails  were  erected, 
and  many  othei*s  materially  improved,  on  plans  approved  by  the 
board;  a  uniform  dietary  was  established,  whereby  the  annual 
I      cost  of  rations  was  brought  down  from  |89.25  to  $32,85  p^r  capita. 
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Carefully  prepared  registers  were  introduced  into  the  jail*,  l 
means  of  which  firirainal  statistics  of  great  value  were  annual! 
cnllected  nod  published  ;  and  central  prisons,  intermediate  betweei 
the  provincial  penitentiary  and  the  common  jails,  in  whici 
reformatory  di^t^ipllne  could  be  introduced,  either  had  been, 
were  about  to  be,  established  at  convenient  points  throughout  tlie 
provinces."  Were  it  needful,  additional  facts  iniglit  be  given,  cor- 
responding to  the  above,  as  derived  from  personal  observations  made 
by  the  writer  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  state  charities  of 
Ohio,  where,  in  the  exercise  of  simple  supervision,  without  actual 
autliority  to  control,  many  important  changes  in  the  constraction 
and  nianagement  of  county  jails  have  been  accomplished  within  the 
past  three  years;  but  nothing  need  be  added  to  the  views  alrea<Jj 
given,  as  the  result  of  lung  and  close  study  and  intelligent  obeervt- 
tion,  confirmed,  as  they  are,  by  the  facts  thus  quoted.  We,  the»- 
fore,  conclude  that  the  efficiency  of  district  houses  of  diaciplbc 
is  wltolly  dependent  upon  ilie  estabHsbment  of  such  central 
authority  of  the  state. 

As  to  the  estfiblishriieut  of  this  control,  or  the  best  method  of 
organizing  such  authority  of  the  state,  differences  of  opinion  may 
exist.     We  >ubmit,  as  a  plan  least  object inual>le,  and  at  the  same 
time  likely  to  prove  etficient^  the  same  mode  and  measure  of  con- 
tr*d  which,  lu  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  states,  now  prevails  ovef' 
public  charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,     These,  nsnally, 
organized  under  local  boards  of  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor*' 
of  the  state,  and  approved   by  the  senate,     lo  addition  to  these 
local  boards  there  are  now,  in  several  states,  state  boards,  commonly 
denominated  *'  boards  of  state  charities,*'  which  iiave  general  su 
vision  of  all  the  public  institutions  of  the  state,  penal  and  co! 
tional,  as  well  as  charitable  and  benevolent. 

Local  boards  may,  if  pro|>erly  constituted,  be  presumed  to  know 
more  of  local  necessities,  and,  from  familiarity  with  local  faciliti 
may  be  better  able  to  provide  for  the   immediate  wants  of  1 
institutions,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  observatiorjs   made  and  t 
experience  derived  from  a  general  oversight  of  all  the  public  iosl 
tutions  would  enable  the  state  Ijoard  to  establish  general  principle 
in  their  organization,  and  secure   uniformity  in  their  construct! 
and  management, 

MINOK    0FFENO:S. 

a  legal  sense,  minor  offences  ^*  cover   a  multitude  of  sina.' 
the  common  law,  they  comprised  every  grade  of  cri 
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Aort  of  felony,  or  all  crimes  not  punishable  by  death.      Under 

tiitory  law,  all  cirinies  are  graded   and   claBsified,  and  yet  the 

portion  of  minor  offunees  to  higher  crimes  its  scariiely  atfecttid 

die  intervention  of  statutory  law.     When  theft  to  the  amount 

of  "forty  shillitif^s '^  constitoled    a  felony  puiiielmble    by   death, 

ies  were  in  much  the   same  proportion  to  misdemeatioJ*s  as 

.  r  eriuaes  are  under  tlie  statute  law  tomiuor  t^ffeiices.    But  the 

immon  law,  however  severe  its  penal  Panetions,  was  more  dis- 

iitiinate  in  its  administration  than  the  criminal  codes  of  our  day. 

le  one  had  its  well-defined  object  and  its  appropriate  modes  of 

isliment  for  misdomeanors  as  well  aB  for  higher  erimes,  which 

may  scarcely  be  claujjed  for  the  other.     Under  the  criminal  code 

of  Ohio,  miadcnieauors,  as  compared  witli  higher  crimes,  are  more 

than  two  to  one,  to   say  nothing  of  minor  offences  (technically  so 

called,  whidi  constitute  a  still  lower  grade   of  transgression)  and 

cf  offences   under  the  municipal  code,  all  or  nearly  all  of  which 

are  punishable  by  imprisonment.     Yet,  with  all  this  prodigality  of 

penal  enactments,  the  state  of  Ohio  has  bat  one  alternative  in  the 

treatment  of  misdemeanants  between  tlie  state  petuteotiary  and  the 

county  jail,  and  that  h  the  absolute  and  unconditional  remisrion 

of  sentences,   for  the  want  of  appropriate  places  and  modes  of 

punishment. 

As  to  tlie  wrong  done  to  individual  character  and  its  reflex 
iiifluence  upon  society  by  sentence  to  the  state  prison  of  persons 
^■pnvictod  of  cornparittively  triflliiig  offences,  little  need  be  said, 
^^Bbe  extent  of  this  wrong  is,  however,  far  greater  than  is  generally 
^Bnown.  Of  1,120  convicts  received  at  the  Ohio  penitentiary 
^HDring  five  years,  endiug  November  1st,  1869,  more  tlian  one- 
^^%iirth  of  the  number  were  not  over  twenty -one  years  of  age. 
Of  tliese,  ninety'seveu  per  cent  were  fii^t  convictions,  more  than 
e- fourth  were  sentenced  for  but  one  year,  and  nearly  tbur-fiftha 
these  youthful  convicts  were  sentenced  for  terms  nut  exceeding 
se  years.  These  tigures  need  no  commcntj  nor  need  it  be  said 
t,  in  a  vast  nmjority  of  the  eases,  they  prefigure  for  the  youth- 
1  convict  an  everlasting  disgrace.  We  may  not  discuss  here 
le  real  design  or  appropriate  use  of  county  jails,  neither  may  we 
ntnre  upon  a  desenptlon  of  their  general  condition  and  manage- 
ment.  That  they  are  recognized  under  the  law  as  houses  of 
detention,  and  employed  as  such,  for  persons  held  under  suspicion 
■  or  iudictmeut  for  crime,  is  of  itself  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
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inap.-^rtance  of  restricting  their  use  to  this  one  particolar  purpoa^ 
At  all  events,  that,  as  at  present  organized  and  managed,  they 

not  adapted  to  any  approved  object  or  mode  of  ptinishment  will  1 
very  generally,  if  not  universally,  conceded.    Furthermore,  that  < 
connty  jails  are  not  susceptible  of  snch  changes  in  their  constmctl^i 
and  management  as  would  adapt  them  to  the  end  in  view,  and  bei 
the  same  time  compatible  with  public  interests,  or  subserve  the  end 
of  public  justice,  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experience,  air 
cited,  of  county  prisons  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts,   Not  withstand 
ing  these  plain  facts,  a  daily  average  of  over  five  thousand  person 
are  annually  imprisoned,  for  terms  longer  or  shorter  in  the  count 
jails  of  Ohio,     But  large  as  the  figures  are,  no  one  supposes  i 
tliey  adequately  represent  the  criminal  population  of  the  state.  The 
are  but  ttie  ti things  of  crime,  as  compared  with  the  hosts  of  loitewn 
vagrants  and  petty  criminalsj  who  prey  upon  the  peace  and  pr 
perity  of  society,  and  whose  offences  are  virtually  compounde<1 
the   imposition  of  fines,  or   with   those   against   whom   there 
"  no  law  "  because  there  is  no  appropriate  or  efficient  modes  i 
punishment. 

Beside  these,   there  are   other  classes  of    misdemeanants,  na 
merely  in  the  legal,  but  in  the  highest  social  and  moral  sen* 
criminally  guilty  classes,  who,  for  the  same  reason — ostensibly 
the  same,  at  least — go  unwliipt  of  public  justice. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  large  and  very  respecta- 
ble (I)  class  of  criminals,  who  compute  carefully  the  cash  value  of 
the  law,  fixing  their  own  prices  accordingly,  and  always  with  a 
view  to  large  profits  and  quick  returns  —  the  "  capitalists  of  crime,** 
as  Mr.  Edwin  Hill,  of  England,  has  fitly  named  them  —  who  violate 
law  with  impunity,  or  at  most  at  its  commercial  value.  These 
read  {as  distinctly  as  though  it  were  a  broker's  sign)  over  the 
doors  of  our  temples  of  justice:  ''Bills  (of  indictment)  discounted 
here  at  the  lowest  possible  rates ; "  and  with  illicit  gains,  the  fruit 
of  rents  on  gambling  and  drinking  saloons,  or  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion, or  receipts  (just  as  legal  and  no  more  dishonorable)  on  stolen 
goods,  they  not  only  buy  the  law  but,  by  means  of  ill-gotten 
wealth,  are  able  to  maintain  social  respectability.  This  is  no 
mere  fancy.  Nor  is  it  such  a  fact  (for  fact  it  is)  as  necessarily 
impugns  the  integrity  of  our  courts  of  justice.  The  conrts  can  do 
little  if  any  better  than  they  do,  and  just  so  long  as  the  state 
fails  to  provide  for  the  public  punishment  of  such  offenders,  th^ 
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be  no  assurance  of  protection  from' them,  while  (if  so  dia- 
i)  judges  may  be  atterly  corrupted,  and,  hiding  their  corrup- 
under  semblance  of  law,  cast  discredit,  if  not  dishonor,  upon 
ke  entire  judiciary  of  onr  land. 

But,  without  further  reference  to  this  class  of  offenders,  there 
^ire  social  aspects  of  the  subject  to  which  we  may  well  give  soino 
tttention. 

Social  interests  are  far  more  deeply  involved  in  the  repression 
and  punishment  of  minor  offences  than  is  generally  supposed. 
That  such  offences  lead  to  higher  crimes,  and  tliat  the  repression 
of  the  less  must  prevent  the  development  of  the  greater,  need  not 
!  argued*  But  these  lesser  offences  affect  the  social  and  moral 
Bterests  of  the  community  more  directlj^,  often  more  deeply,  than 
do  the  higher  forms  of  crime,  upon  which  public  sentiment,  as 
well  as  public  justice,  visits  swift  and  often  terrible  retributions. 

Compare  gambling  with  theft ;  take  the  social  and  moral  iufluenoe 
of  the  illegal  sale  of  intoxicatiog  drinks  as  compared  with  arson  or 
murder ;  who  will  venture  to  weigh  the  consequences  to  society  of  the 
one  of  these  forms  of  crime  as  agaiui?t  the  other?    Or,  who  will  take 
the  entire  catalogue  of  higher  crimes,  and  let  these  stand  for  one 
[tmrce  of  social  evil  and  of  moral  wrong,  and  then  take  the  single 
statute   which  prohibits  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  let 
the  violation  of  this  one  statute  stand  for  the  other  source  of  social 
*iid  moral  evil  —  then  take  human  life,  physical  health,  intellec- 
taal  power,  moral  rectitude,  domestic  peace,  Focial  order,  property, 
"-^any  thing,  every  thing,  that  may  in  any  wise  enter  into  the  sum 
^t  human  happiness  in  the  present  life  or  of  human  liope  for  the 
titure — ^and  who  will  say  that  the  single  minor  offence  is  not 
**iore  hurtful  than  all  the  higher  crimes  of  the  code  put  together? 
^Thife  is  no  philippic  against  the  law*     The  law  is  wise  in  its  dis- 
^iriminations  of  guilt;  but  that  it  has  been  most  improvident  of 
^^eans  for  its  punishment  is  a  fact  that  society  must  continue  to 
deplore  until  such  provision  is  made.     We  cannot  torbear  the  cita- 
tion of  the  following  figures,  as  confirming  our  view  of  the  neces- 
sity for  some  form  of  public  punishment  that  would  be   either 
deterrent  of  such  offences  or  reformatory  of  such  offenders.     Dur- 
ing the  year  1869,  there  were  1,017  persons  in  the  state  of  Ohio 
prosecuted  under  the  criminal  code  for  crimes  against  persons  or 
property.      Of  these,  five  were  executed,  313  were  imprisoned  in 
the  state  penitentiary,  and  155  were  imprisoned  in  county  jails. 
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During  the  same  year,  there  were  positive  csonvictions  tindei 
liquor  law  of  the  6tate,  to  the  nuinber  of  1,080,  and  of  this 
her  only  thirteen  persons  were  sent  to  jaih 

But  why  enlarge  ?  We  have  already  assumed  (and  we  think  proi 
the  necessity  for  some  further  and  better  provision  upou  the  paf 
the  state  for  tlie  punishment  of  such  oflfences*    We  have  tried, 
further  view  of  tlie  numbers  of  such  offences,  the  character  o] 
offenders  and  the  Boeial  and  moral  tendencies  oftheir  crimes,  to 
tain,  if  possible,  the  measure  of  legal  and  moral  obligation 
upon  the  state  to  make  such  provision*    We  have  but  touched 
the  shore  of  this  moral  Gadara,where  those  possessed  with  evil  spi 
whose  name  is  ''legion,"  and  %vhose  dwellings  are,  with  a  st; 
literalnesB,  among  the  **  tombs,*'  whose  habits  are  exceeding 
and  hurtful,  and  whom,  as  yet,  no  law  hath  been  able  to  bind, 
whom  no  man  hath  tamed.     We  have  looked  upon  these  with 
hope  that,  in  view  of  the  torment  which  they  suffer  theinselvi 
well  as  of  the  dangers  with  which  they  menace  others,  we 
be  able  to  suggetst  some  plan  of  relief;  some  plan  that  migl 
Goneonaut,  in  spirit  at  least,  with  the  method  of  Him  who 
shown  us  plainly  that  the  best  rebuke  of  evil,  however  violeni 
to  make  compassionate    recognition  of  its  victims,   clothe 
in  a  right  mind,  and  thus  restore  them  to  their  friends  an» 
society. 

Therefore,  in  the  following  suggestions,  we  endeavor  to  kei 
view  the  necessity  of  punishment  for  the  commission  of  crim 
offences  against  the  law.  It  is  not  even  mitigation  of  punish 
we  seek.  There  are  those  who  will  derive  their  best,  if  not 
only  ideas  of  the  majesty  of  the  law  from  the  certainty  j 
security  of  its  punishments ;  but  we  do  need  some  discrimlnail 
some  proper  adjustment  of  penalties,  with  a  view  to  removi 
ideas  of  vindictive  punishment^  and  to  impress,  if  possible,  \ 
the  mind  of  the  criminal  that  his  own  good,  as  well  as  pi 
protection,  is  sought  after  in  the  discipline  to  which  his  wii 
doing  has  subjected  him. 

We  now  come  to  the  question,  What  shall  be  the  size,  o] 
zation  and  discipline  of  the  proposed  institutions  ? 


L    SIZE. 


The  premises  of  a  house  of  discipline  might,  very  pr 
embrace  a  good  sized  farm^ — say,  uf  from  one  nnndred  to 
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kmdred  acres;  bat  never  leeg,  at  least  under  ordinary  circum- 
itenoeB,  than  fifty  acres. 

Labor  that  could  not  be  otherwise  employed  might  be  rendered 
Mfiil,  if  not  highly  profitable,  in  developing  the  resources  of  the 
kadsy  and  in  producing  needful  supplies  of  food,  and  be,  at  the 
make  time,  of  incalculable  advantage  in  promoting  the  health  and 
fiadpline  of  the  inmates. 

a.  Buildings.  —  These  should  be  ample  to  accommodate  the 
nuudmnm  number  of  inmates,  so  that  no  crowding  should  occur, 
and,  especially,  that  no  one  department  should  encroach  upon 
another. 

i.  Qmsiructian. — Buildings  should  be  so  constructed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent,  the  chapel,  hospi- 
tal, customary  ofiices  and  such  other  apartments  as  necessarily  per- 
tain to  the  general  management,  they  should  include  three  separate 
and  distinct  halls,  managed  upon  somewhat  different  plans,  with  a 
view  to  the  classification  of  the  inmates.  Corresponding  to  the 
number  of  these  halls  and  the  number  and  grades  of  prisoners, 
there  should  be  shops,  large,  airy,  well-lighted,  comfortable  and 
tonvenient 

c.  Location.  —  The  location  of  the  house  should  be  selected 
vith  a  due  regard  to  healthfulness,  accessibility,  facilities  for  sup- 
plies, the  organization  of  prison  industries,  and  social  surroundings. 

d.  Capacity.  —  By  capacity,  we  mean  the  number  of  inmates  to 
be  received  and  treated  in  any  one  house.  In  fixing  the  capacity, 
the  minimum  as  well  as  the  maximum  numbers  are  to  be  consid- 
ered. As  to  the  former,  principles  of  public  economy  are  to  be 
observed ;  as  to  the  latter,  principles  of  prison  discipline  should  be 
Tery  carefully  regarded.  The  minimum  should  in  no  case  be  less 
than  would,  under  judiciously  arranged  industries,  so  reduce  the 
eoet  of  its  maintenance  as  in  the  end  to  justify  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  institution.  For  instance,  let  the  minimum  num- 
ber of  inmates  be  fixed  at  one  hundred.  This  number  of  prisoners, 
in  the  jails  of  Ohio,  at  the  present  average  rate  per  day  of  main- 
tenance, would  cost  the  people  of  the  state  an  aggregate  per 
annum  of  $18,250.  Allow  that  the  same  number  of  inmates, 
in  a  house  of  discipline,  would  cost  more,  say  $20,000  per 
annum,  put  the  labor  of  these  at  forty  cents  a  day  per  man, 
and,  counting  the  working  days  of  the  year  only,  it  will  yield  the 
sum  of  $12,520,  or  a  reduction  on  the  cost  of  keeping  the  same 
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nmiiber  in  county  jails  of  $5,730  per  anDum — a  sum  that,  in 
tweiity-li\^e  yearSj  would  yield  $143^250  —  probably  an  equivalent 
to  the  original  cost  of  the  buildings.  We  might,  if  tlie  cost  of 
maintenance  only  were  to  be  considered,  run  a  correspgndioj 
parallel  with  any  less  number;  but,  in  view  of  the  co&t  of  erect- 
ing such  buildings  as  would  be  required,  the  average  miniuium 
could  scarcely  be  placed  at  leas  than  one  hundred* 

In  regard  to  the  maximum,  the  number  is  nut  so  readily  di 
mined.      Here  certain  unknown  quantities  enter  into  the  cal 
lation.     Thus  it  must  be  retrarded  as  a  fundamental  principle 
government  in  such  an  institution,  that  there  should  be  one 
in  its  administration. 

If  success  is  to  be  attained,  there  must  be  no  division  of  couni 
no  partition  of  the  supreme  responsibility.  In  connection  wJ 
this  well-established  principle  of  all  good  government,  the  v&i 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  cliief  must  be  considered,  Qti 
US,  then,  in  the  liead,  a  substratum  of  sound  common  sen^e,  a  famJ 
iar  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  respectable  mental  culture, 
a  well-poised  temper,  moral  uprightness  and  religious  purity, 
together  mth  that  indefinable  quality  known  among  men 
"  tact ;"  and  just  as  these  elements  of  character  are  combined  in 
single  individual,  we  may  presume  to  measure  Ins  capacity  forth^ 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  such  an  officer  as  that  of  superiir-' 
tendent  of  a  house  of  discipline.  But  with  all  this,  we  liave  gainc<3 
but  a  single  factor  to  the  sum  required.  The  character  of  th^ 
subject,  as  well  as  the  capacity  of  the  governor,  is  to  be  reckoned. 
His  depraved  nature,  vicious  habits,  ignorance,  insubordination 
and  general  recklesness,  varying  in  their  nature  and  degree  in  each 
individual  case  of  the  many  that  are  to  be  congregated  for  eare^ 
culture  and  cure,  will  suggest  that,  at  least,  there  should  be  some 
limit  to  the  number  placed  under  the  care  of  a  single  individual. 
It  is  no  relief  to  this  view  of  tlie  case  to  say  that  subordinate  offi- 
eel's  may  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  The  personal  observation  of 
the  writer,  in  this  direction,  is  to  the  efiect  that  the  chief  execntiVe 
officers  of  our  prisons  often  experience  more  difficulty  in  procure 
ing  subordinateSj  who  are  at  once  competent  and  will  attend  to 
their  own  business,  than  they  do  in  securing  subordination  among 
the  prisoners,  so  that  the  proper  control  of  these  subordinates  adds 
to,  rather  than  diminishes,  the  cares  of  the  superior  oflBcer,  and 
may,  with  the  utmost  propriety,  be  considered  in  connection  with 
this  subject. 
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But  BtiU  other  conditions  are  to  be  regarded  in  fixing  the  maxi- 
I  ttiiin  number  of  inmates  to  be  brought  under  a  disciplinary  system, 
with  a  view  to  reformation  of  character,  viz.,  the  time  allotted  cmd 
Hm  facUiiies  afforded  for  such  a  work. 

If  the  present  system  of  short  sentences  is  to  prevail  and  the 
idea  of  reform  still  be  entertained,  tlien  the  maximum  must  be 
greatly  reduced  from  what  it  might  be  if  longer  t^rms  were  allot- 
ted.    But  we  have  neither  time  nor  patience  for  the  discussion  of 
gnch  a  question.     We  are  proceeding  upon  the  supposition  that, 
with  moral  as  well  as  with  mental  and  physical  maladies,  the  time 
njitired  for  cure  cannot  le  predetermined.    It  would  be  just  as 
wise  to  send  a  patient  with  a  shattered  limb  (a  compound,  commi- 
BOted  fracture  of  the  leg,  if  you  please)  to  the  hospital  for  a 
ipecified  time,  and  expect  him,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  to  walk 
kme  safe  and  sound,  as  to  attempt  to  define  the  limits  of  time  re- 
quired for  the  reformation  of  a  character,  in  which  every  moral  and 
•odal  fibre  has  been  bruised  and  torn  asunder.    If  men,  untainted 
Ij  crime,  but  laboring  under  innocent  and  harmless  mental  delu- 
Ams,  may  be  taken  from  their  homes,  separated  from  their  families 
•nd  deprived  of  all  civil  and  social  privileges  by  incarceration  in 
Aingtic  asylums,  and  may  be  held  in  (to  them  always  more  or  less 
'k^tefnl)  durance  until  they  are  recovered  of  their  delusion,  it  is 
^either  unwise  nor  unjust  that  men  morally  deranged  should,  in  like 
**ianner,  be  restrained  of  their  liberty  till  cured,  whether  the  time 
^■^nired  for  that  end  be  longer  or  shorter. 

Facilities  for  reform  cannot  now  be  determined ;  and  yet,  that 
^iiese  in  their  kind  and  degree  must  influence  the  number  of  pris- 
^^ners  to  be  brought  under  one  administration   is  plain.     With 
"^lese  suggestions  before  us,  it  is  easy  enough  to  determine  that  the 
^^iHazimum  of  inmates  to  be  brought  together  under  a  reformatory 
discipline  should  not  be  large.    We  suggest  as  the  extreme  limit 
^ihru  hundred  and  fifty.    In  this  number  we  conceive  that  we 
strike  the  average  of  human  capability.     Human  ambition  may 
reach  further,  ideas  of  economy  may  plead  for  more ;  but  the  inter- 
ests involved  are  not  such  as  may  be  trusted  to  conceit  upon  the 
one  hand,  or  to  selfishness  upon  the  otlier. 

n.     ORGANIZATION. 

It  will  not  be  necepsary  to  go  into  much  detai   upon  this  point. 
The  feature  whose  incorporation  into  our  penal  and  reformatory 
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8y8teiTi8  it  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  nrge,  is  not  recomta 
for  one  state,  but  for  all  the  states.  It  is  bel levied  that  it  n 
acLommodiitedj  not  siniply  to  a  certain  given  system  of  g 
administration,  hot  to  any  and  every  such  system  that  has  br 
vitality  and  force  enough  in  it  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  an  el 
and  successful  prison  management.  Minute  details  would 
obvious,  be  inconsistent  with  the  design  of  such  a  papeJ 
might  defeat  the  very  object  we  have  in  view.  The  write 
therefore,  confine  himself  to  a  very  few  general  snggestioQ 
recom  m  c  n  d  at  i  on  s. 

The  prime  requisite  to  the  successful  organization  and  ma 
nient  oi  the  class  of  institutions  under  consideration,  as  ind« 
all  others  of  a  penal  and  reformatory  character,  is  stability - 
manence — ^  of  administration.  The  principal  ufficers,  such  as  i 
intendent,  chaplain,  physician,  school-ma.ster  and  clerk  or 
keeper,  should  hold  tlieir  position  during  good  behavior,  a 
removable  only  for  cause,  on  written  charges,  and  after  a  fill 
fair  hearing,  T!ie  superintendent,  being  the  head  of  the  il 
tion  and  responsible  at  all  limes  for  its  government,  disc 
and  general  condition ,  should  have  the  sole  selection  of  the  i 
to  carry  out  his  wilh  Tlie  power  of  appointing  and  removi] 
subordinate  officers  — those  who  constitute  what  may  be  call 
police  force  —  slu>uld  be  confided  to  him  alone,  subject  of  i 
to  his  general  responsibility  to  the  authority,  whatever  thaj 
be,  from  whom  he  liimself  holds  his  appointment.  fl 

Another  essential  principle  in  tlie  organization  of  thesM 
prisons — or,  as  we  have  preferred  to  name  them,  houses  of 
pline  —  is  that  of  the  progresiiive  classification  of  their  in 
on  a  basis  of  character  and  merit,  beginning  with  separatio 
ending  with  a  stage  in  wliich  the  restraint  slwuld  be  so  sUg] 
the  social  element  so  marked  and  prominent,  that  the  con 
of  the  inmates  would  not  differ  materially  from  that  of  the 
bers  of  a  well-regulated  family. 

A  third  principle  ^ — which,  however,  is  really  involved 
second  —  would  be  that  of  testing  the  genuineness  of  the  re 
tory  work,  which  may  have  been  apparently  accomplished 
several  inmates.      Their  i>r<>bation   would,  of  course,  take 
in  the  final  stage,  where  the  imprisonment  would  be  litth 
than  moral,  and  the  training  more  natural  than  in  thej 
stages. 

A  fourth  and  final  principle  of  organization  must  be' 
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Ittentioxi  till  refonnation;  and,  if  reasonable  evidence  of  such 
irfbrmation  is  not  famished,  then,  during  lite  —  but  in  another 
ttlibliahment  designed  for  incorrigibles. 

m.   DISCIPLINE. 

On  this  head  there  is  need  of  even  less  enlargement  than  in 
i^gard  to  that  of  organization.  Under  a  system  like  the  one  pro- 
poaed  and  traced  in  this  paper,  in  which  the  fate  of  the  prisoner 
II  placed,  as  it  were,  in  his  own  hands,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main 
btttruments  of  discipline  will  be  the  alternate  enlargemont  and 
withdrawal  of  privileges,  earned  or  forfeited,  as  the  case  may  be, 
1)j  the  prisoner  himself.  Hope,  in  such  a  system,  will  be  a  more 
•Bective  force  than  fear.  The  will  of  the  prisoner  will  have  been 
gttned,  and  he  will  co-operate  heartily  in  efforts  which  he  sees  are 
direeted  to  his  own  good.  Beformation  being  the  real  as  well  as 
Ae  declared  aim  of  the  discipline,  every  measure  will  be  directed 
to  that  end ;  and  the  officers,  animated  by  the  desire  and  purpose 
to  effect  this  object,  will  soon  become  proficient  in  the  methods 
lod  processes  adapted  to  the  work  in  hand.  There  will  be  little 
Med  of  punishment  when  "organized  persuasion"  —  not  weak 
Mulgenoe  —  has  been  made  to  take  the  place  of  brute  force  in 
Ae  management  of  prisons,  and  in  the  control  and  training  of 
ptbooers. 
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XIX.   Ckihinal  Reoibtebs  Considebed  as  a  Meanb  of  Kmo 

LNG      THE      AnTECEDEI^TS      (CkIMINAL      BiOGBAPHT)       OF     Pi 

ChABGEID   with    CeIME   or   TEEaPASS*^ 

B  J  H.  Boirmxv  de  MAiLfiAKUx,  Member  ol  the  LegloD  of  Ilouor  and  Coimselor  Of  Um  I 

Ctmri  of  Fftrla,  Pmnce, 


I. 


Tes  and  no:  ye( 

question  of  ma 


It  19  said  tbat  man  13  a  reasonable  creature. 
if  we  Bpeak  of  honest  people;  no,  if  it  is  a 
factors. 

What  is  the  con d net  of  the  honest  man?    He  enjoys  cer 
natural  and  civil  rights,  the  exercise  of  which  is  guaranteed 
him  by  society.    As  a  consequence,  he  regards  it  as  an  obligation  ( 
conscience  and  honor  to  respect  the  rights  of  others ;  thus  pmctM 
ing  the  divine  maxim,  **not  to  do  to  others  what  we  would  nol 
have  thera  do  to  us."     In  a  state  in  which  all  men  were  reasonabl 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  a  penal  code  or  for  prisons;  cai 
qnently,  none  for  a  penitentiary  congress. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  malefactor! 
not  only  wishes  to  enjoy  the  rights,  natural  and  civil,  that  belong 
to  him,  but  to  enjoy  thera  alone ;  that  is  to  say,  he  desires,  for 
gratification  of  his  personal  appetites  and  passions,  to  infringe 
absorb  the  riEjhts  of  his  fellows.     It  is  this  fact  that  has  given  rise 
to  the  say  in  1!:  that  every   malefactor  is  an  arlstoeraU  or,  if  yon 
please,  a  d^s^pot  and  a  tyrafd.     In  other  words,  the  malefactor,  &r 
from  being  a  reasonable  creature,  is  a  person  without  reason,  wil 
out  conscience,  without  justice,  who  revolts  against  the  laws 
Bociety,  looks  only  to  his  own  interest,  and  hesitates  not  to  sacrift 
to  his  selfish  gratification  the  property   and  safety  of  his  fell 
citizens.     A   state  composed  of  malefactors  would  he  a  home  d 
brigands,  who  would  naturally  devour  one  another.     Their  unioi 
powerlesB  to  create  a  society,  would,  as  by  a  decree  of  fate,  end 
destriK'tion,  in  anniliilation ! 

Happily,  the  Deity,  who  created  man  to  live  through  ages  wh' 
term  is  known  only  to  Himself,  has  taken  care  to  give  him  not  only 
reason,  but  intelligence,  heart,  will,  the  knowledge  of  right  a 
wrong,  and,  by  that  gift,  he  has  fortified  him  against  the  sway 


^  TmUBlated  by  Dr.  WncBs. 
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■.evil  iustiDCts.  Thence  it  comes  to  pass  that,  io  all  states  more 
Bess  civilized,  honest  men — reasonable  creatures —  are  alwa}^8 
Rmd  to  be  in  a  great  majority  among  the  popuhir  masses. 

Tills  is  the  reason  why  society  endures  and  progriisses.  This  ia 
lie  reason  why,  under  the  eye  of  God,  it  continues  ever  to  rise 
iriier  and  to  march  onward.  It  is  this  honest  majority  which, 
Siring  to  assure  to  every  one  liberty  and  the  exercise  of  his  rights, 
m  in  the  interest  of  all,  enacted  the  penal  law. 
This  penal  law  —  what  does  it  say ;  what  does  it  prescribe  ?  It 
aates  as  a  crime  or  a  trespass  the  misdeeds  which  invade  the 
bts  of  others,  and  it  inflicts  penalties,  more  or  less  grave,  upon 
I  voluntary  authors  of  these  offences*  But  it  does  not  restrict 
to  punishing;  it  smites,  in  measure  and  with  discrimination, 
iing  to  the  nature  and  gravity  of  the  crime,  and  according 
lie  greater  or  less  degree  of  malignity  in  the  perpetrator. 
lead,  it  goes  much  further ;  it  seeks,  in  punishment  itself,  not 
gjeanee,  not  rigor,  not  the  brutal  infliction  of  saSering,  but  tlie 
Indment  and  regeneration  of  the  criminal.  This,  in  our  state 
hristian  civilization,  is  the  principle  and  undoubted  end  of 
a  law. 

ippose,  now,  a  crime  committed  and  proved.     With  a  view  to 

St  punishment,  what  must  be  taken  into  the  account?     Three 

1,  The  gravity  of  the  wrong  done  to  the  injured  party. 

The  alarm  caused  to  society.     3*  The  degree  of  perversity  in 

^criminal,  who  has  henceforth  betomo  a  peril  to  all.     It  is  only 

'weighing  these  three  elcmetits,  that  the  punishment  may  be 

Itiy  and  effectively  proportioned,  Xow,  the  pnnishmont,  as  I 
|b  said  elsewhere,*  is  etKcacious  only  when,  on  the  one  liand,  it 
ispels  the  social  alarm  by  the  sufficiency  and  exemplary  cliaracter 
f  the  suffering  inflicted,  and  when,  on  tlie  other,  it  guarantees 
be  public  security  against  a  relapse  by  the  regeneration  of  the 
riminaL  Whence  it  follows  that,  in  order  to  its  being  the  true 
3medy  for  crime,  it  most  be  at  once  repressive^  deterrent  and 
^onnaiory.  Every  punishment  which  fails  to  produce  this  triple 
^tilt  18  a  punishment  radically  inefficacions  and  useless. 
jffbis  principle  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  punishment  will  be 
Ke  or  \em  repressive,  deterrent  and  reformatory  according  to 
■Telative  perversity  of  the  person  to  whom  it  has  to  be  applied, 

•  I>e  In  Detention  Pt'nale  —  R6veue  C^mtemporame,  t  58, 1807.  De  rAmSll- 
Wkm  de  la  Loi  Crtminelle^  pctagim. 
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and  that,  thenceforth,  in  order  to  wieelj  adjust  the  nature  and 
qnantitj  of  the  penal  dose  to  be  administered,  it  is,  above  all, 
necessary  that  the  judge  ascertain  and  consider  the  degree  ofciir*^ 
bih*ty  of  the  couvicted  nialefuctor,  Now,  to  judge  of  the  mond 
condition  of  a  criminal,  to  appreciate  his  degree  of  corrigibility,  it 
is  not  enough  to  weigh  the  intriusic  gravity  of  the  infraction.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  tlie  character  of  the  delinquent,  his  hahiu, 
tis  criminal  antecedents,  just  as  the  physician,  before  prescribing 
his  remedy,  examines  the  constitution  of  the  patient,  his  terapen^ 
ment,  and  the  diseases  by  which  he  has  been  previously  attacked. 
The  instrument  of  the  moral  diaguosia  wliich  enables  the  judge  to 
know  the  character,  habits  and  antecedents  of  the  convict,  is  tb^ 

OEIMINAL   UEGISTEB. 

n 

What,  then,  is  the  criminal  register  ?    It  is  an  institution  mo 
elementary,  most  simple,  and  capable  of  application  to  all  countries 
whatever  may  be  their  political  system  or  their  administration*  ^-^ 

Every  human  being  who  comes  into  the  world   has  its  act  of  ^^ 

birth.     This  act  is,  as  it  were,  his  numero  d^ordre;  it  is  the  first  ^ 

figure  of  his  inheritance  [bou  avoir\  to  be  inserted  in  the  great 
book  oi  society.  If  it  is  true  that  in  well-kept  equerries  (I  beg 
pardon  for  the  rudeness  of  the  comparison),  every  young  ioal  is 
inscribed  in  a  book,  with  the  names  of  the  father  and  mother,  I 
have  the  right  to  suppose  that,  in  every  regular  state,  there  muaj 
be  some  sort  of  register  kept  by  the  administration  of  the  com 
mune  or  district,  in  which  is  inscribed  the  birth  of  each  citizen 
I  add  that  there  is  no  civilized  state  where  the  criminal  tribunala 
do  not  inscribe  upon  a  register  every  judgment  pronounced  against 
an  offender.  In  a  word,  them  is  no  country  in  the  world  who^e 
territory  is  not  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  arrondigsementa, 
circuitg,  districts,  or  counties,  in  such  manner  that  there  may  b© 
collected  there,  in  some  appointed  place,  all  the  sentences  annually 
pronounced  by  the  judges  of  such  arrondissements,  circuit,  district, 
or  county.  It  is  upon  these  three  facts  that  the  institution  of  the 
criminal  register  is  based. 

For  the  rest,  its  organization  is  as  simple  as  the  thought  which 
gave  birth  to  it.  We  begin  by  providing,  at  the  registry  of  each 
tribunal,  a  case,  resembling  a  cupboard  or  book-case,  which  it 
secured  by  lock  and  key,  in  which  there  is  a  sutficient  number  ot 
boxes  or  movable  registei's  (in  wood  or  pasteboard),  each  of  which 
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18  labeled  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet.     This  done,  as  aoon  as  a 
teoteDce  is  definitively  pronounced,  the  clerk  or  registrar,  after 
having  inscribed  it  on  the  books  of  his  tribunal,  makes  an  abbre- 
viated copy  of  the  sentence,  accordhig  to  a  prescribed  model    This 
copy  is  written   on  a  leaf  of  strong  paper,  of  fixed   form   and 
dvoiensiuns ;  *  and  he  dispatches  by  post  the  said  leaf,  containing 
the  sentence,  to  the  clerk  or  registrar  of  the  tribunal  in  whose 
jurisdiction  the  convict  w(is  hof*n.     This  leaf  is  at  once  placed  in 
the  movable  register^  bearing  the  initial  letter  of  the  family  name 
of  the  convict* 
Every  one  can  easily  see,  in  advance,  the  effect  of  this  measure 
A^i  whatever  point  in  the  territory  of  a  state  the  sentence  is  pro- 
nounced^ the  certificate  of  the  sentence  immediately  goes,  as  it 
^^ere,  of  its  own  accord,  to  centralize  and  arrange  itself  alphabeti- 
r^^^«lly  in  the  registry  of  the  court,  in  whose  jurisdiction  the  convict 
4^ad  his  birth.     Now,  let  us  suppose  this  practice  established  in  the 
^[Jnited  States  for  a  number  of  years.     It  will  hap|>pen  that  an 
ndividual  born,  we  will  say,  at  Philadelphia,  and  con?icted  suc- 
ively  at  Cincinnati,  at  Bufi'alo,  at  Detroit  and  other  places, 
^wmmitB  a  crime  at  New  York     The  judge  at  New  York,  instead 
of  being  obliged  to  seek,  at  hap-hazard,  intbrmation  concerning  the 
used  from  all  the  tribunals  of  the  United  States,  will  be  able, 
ly  applying  at  once  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  at  Philadelphia,  to 
obtain  an  exact  recapitulation  of  all  the  prior  sentences  which  this 
anger  may  have  undergone  in  all  the  states  of  America,     It  thus 
pears  that  the  register  is  a  &ort  of  glass  of  Archimedes,  M-nth  this 
difference^  that  instead  of  burning  it  enlightens.     In  effect,  con- 
centrating in  a  single  focus  (the  place  of  his  birth)  all  the  records 
of  convictions  applicable  to  a  given  person,  it  furnishes,  instantane- 
ously, to  the  judicial  administration  of  a  state,  true  and  authentic 
information  of  all  the  prior  sentences  of  such  pei-aon,  wherever 
ind  whenever  pronounced. 

I  need  not  add,  tliat  to  obtain,  at  the  first  establisliment  of  the 
registers,  all  the  sentences  of  preceding  years,  it  is  necessary,  by  a 
retrospective  labor,  to  procure  abstracts  of  the  registers  of  all  the 
tribunals,  and  to  cause  to  be  arranged,  in  the  registry  of  the  court 
in  whose  jurisdiction  each  convict  was  born,  the  certificates  of  the 
convictions  bad  in  those  years.     In  France,  this  retrospective  labor 

*  To  the  Bad  thut  these  detached  leaves  may  be  Feadlly  handled,  like  cjirdB  In  a 
gune. 
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was  easily  performed,  m  a  few  moutlis,  for  the  twenty  preceding 
yearSy  at  the  time  of  the  efitablishmeut  of  tlie  registers,  and,  thanks 
to  this  indispensable  measure,  the  institution  was  immediately  put 
into  warking  order,  and,  since  then,  it  lias  regularly  funiislied 
information  to  the  judicial  administration  of  all  the  repetitioBB  of 
crime  occurring  during  those  twenty  antecedent  years,* 

But  it  will  be  said,  what  is  to  he  dune  when  the  convict  does  not 
know  the  place  of  his  birth  or  dissembles  concerning  it,  or  when 
he  was  born  in  a  foreign  country  ?    Thetjc  ca^es  have  been  fore^eeo ; 
and,  that  the  institution  may  be  equally  effective  for  them,  it  ig 
enough  to  establish,  in  a  certain  place,  at  Washington  for  example, 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  American   Union ^  as  we  have  duoe 
at  Paris,  as  Italy  has  done  at  Florence,  as  Portugal   has  doue  at  ^ 
Lisbon,  a  oektkal  register,  whither  are  sent  all  the  certificate* 
relating  to  foreigners,  or  natives  whose   birth-place  is  not  knowi^* 
This  central  register   furnishes  all   the    information    that    would 
naturally  be  supplied,  but  is  not,  by  the  register  of  the  birth-plac^^ 
(this  last  being  unknown).     The  central  register  thus  becomes  the 
complement  and  the  supplement  of  all  the  local  registers, 

IlL 

This  organization  being  onee  established,  agreeably  to  the  retro-J 
speetive  method  which  I  have  indicated,  one  may  well  be  surpris 
at  the  number  and  importance  of  the  results  that  may  be  expecte 
to  flow  from  it,  in  whatever  aspect  it  is  viewed. 

And,  iirst,  a?  regards  repressive  justice, 

A  man,  charged  with  crime,  is  brought  before  the  judge,  who  ig 
almost  always  ignorant  of  his  antecedents.  But  his  name  is  known 
or  easily  ascertained.  By  this  very  circumstance  the  exact  }>lace 
of  his  birth  may  nearly  always  be  known.  To  the  time  of  hia 
first  often i*e  he  ]\m  had  no  motive  to  conceal  the  place  of  his  origin  \ 
and  he  has  n^t  been  al>le  to  take  a  single  step  in  his  civil  life  witb 
out  revealing  it.  Now,  this  simple  knowledge  of  the  place  of  hi 
birth  is  the  guiding  thread  which  will  infallibly  lead  to  the  di 


hia 

'"I 


♦Tlie  certificate  wbicti  Ihe  clerk  of  the  place  of  convicnon  sends  to  the  clerk 
of  the  court  of  the  place  of  birtb  is  entitled  certiticiite  No  1.    Tlint  which  is  »<• 
lij  the  clerk  of  the  place  of  birth,  containing  all  the  sentences  BtAudin^  to 
debit  of  the  nccustul,  in  reference  to  whom  information  is  sought,  is  called  ccrti 
cttte  No.  2.    I  forward,  with  the  prcaent  paper,  Bpecimens  of  these  two  certtflcal 
as  also  a  model  of  the  register  deatliied  to  receiTe  the  certificates  of  convictloii  at 
oenteaoe 
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oovcry  of  all  the  infractions  of  law  which  this  person  may  have 
committed  at  any  time  and  in  any  place  whatsoever* 

A  letter  or  a  telegram  is  addressed  to  the  registry  of  his  birth- 
place, and,  by  the  return  of  the  courier  or  the  electric  response, 
the  magistrate  receives  either  the  judicial  biography  of  the  delin- 
quent  or  a  blank   certificate,  showing  that,  to  that  time,  he  has 
never  been  convicted  of  an  offence.     Without  such  a  document, 
what  will  the  judge  do?     He  will  pronounce,  according  to  his 
impression,  and  generally  at  liap-hazard,  some  penalty  or  other; 
icefficacious,  if  it  is  too  light;  nnjust,  if  it  is  too  severe.     On  the 
Other  hand,  the  docnment  which  enlightens  him  as  to  the  moral 
character  of  the  accused  enables  him  to  do  exact  justice;  he  can, 
in  all  good  conscience,  either  acquit  the  stranger,  if  he  has  never 
ttranggreftsed,  or  pronounce  the  just  punishment  which  should  over- 
i't^keand  reform  the  criminal     I  do  not  fear  to  repeat,  that  the 
3 xght  furnished  by  the  register  is  like  a  feeble  ray  of  the  divine 
-^i^mniscience,  which,  according  to  the  circumstances,  permits  the 
^^mployment  of  mercy  or  of  rigor ;  since,  for  the  darkness  of  a  justice 
'■'^without  rule  or  compass,  it  substitutes  the  splendor  of  a  justice 
^according  to  truth. 

Such  is  the  efficiency  of  this  institution  in  the  repression  of 
<^rime !  Under  it,  accused  persons  wonld  no  longer  lie  able  to 
withdraw  themselves  from  the  researches  of  the  judicial  adminis- 
tration, nor  conceal  from  it  their  antecedents.  Under  it,  it  would 
BO  longer  be  possible  for  persons  arrested  a  second  time  to  escape, 
through  cover  of  a  false  name,  the  just  severities  of  the  penal  code. 
Under  it,  the  judicial  police,  extending  its  invisible  but  inevita- 
ble hand  over  all  the  territories  of  a  state,  would  be  able,  every- 
where and  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  to  seize  and  arrest  the 
violator  of  law.  Under  it.  in  short,  human  justice,  even,  would 
be  able  to  treat  each  transgressor  according  to  Mb  works,  and  to 
increase  or  diminish  the  rigor  of  his  punishments,  not  only  accord- 
ing to  the  gravity  of  the  oflfence  committed,  but  also  according  to  the 
spirit  of  revolt  or  obedience  previously  shown  by  him  toward  the 
laws  of  his  country. 

TV. 

This  single  result  would,  of  itself,  be  sufficient  to  justify  the 
praises  which  the  most  eminent  criminalists  have  been  pleased  to 
accord  to  the  institution  of  the  registei-s.  But  this  institution  is 
BO  leas  useful  as  regards  preventive  justice  and  th4  pranhoiion  qf 
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mcial  morality  j  for,  when  once  establislied  and  made  univena^ 
must  powerfully  tend  to  keep  far  away  from  crime  those  who  hi 
still  some  sentiment  of  honor,  and  even  to  restrain,  by  way) 
intimidation,  those  whom  severity  of  punishment  alone  can  h^ 
in  the  path  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

May  I  bepennitted  to  explain  this  twofold  influence  in  the  ten 
employed  by  me  in  a  memoir  published  in  1S49  ?  **  If  we  inquiit 
I  said  in  that  essay,  "  into  the  various  influences  that  hold  maaj 
habits  of  honesty  and  obedience  to  law,  we  find,  among  the  m 
prominent,  the  shield  and  watch  of  the  family,  an  affectioni 
respect  for  the  name  of  parents,  and  a  desire  for  tlie  public  estei 
Our  system  gives  to  these  salutary  influences  all  their  poriM 
and  elevating  force.  In  the  first  place,  since  kindred  crewi 
among  members  of  the  same  family,  bonds  of  affection,  of  wain 
fulness,  of  mutual  relationships,  it  results  that  each  household 
charged  with  exercising  over  its  members  the  alternate  shield 
kindness  and  severit}^  whose  invisible  action  powerluUy  o 
tributes  to  the  prevention  of  a  breach  of  the  laws*  It  is  noil 
after  having  accomplished  this  double  task,  that  families  n 
justly  pride  themselves  on  the  honorable  citizens  to  whom  tj 
have  given  birth,  and  mourn  without  shame  the  crimes  of  tl 
children,  who  have  proved  deaf  to  the  admonitions  of  parol 
authority. 

*^But  besides  this  tutelary  and  comminatory  agency,  there  h 
the  very  surround inga  of  the  family,  in  the  necessary  relatiom 
kindred,  in  hereditary  memories,  in  that  life  which  flows  in 
bosom  of  one's  native  village,  near  the  friends  of  his  childhc 
and  in  the  presence  of  the  local  magistrates,  a  certain  mysteri 
power,  which  holds  us,  io  spite  of  ourselves,  in  the  path  of  ^ 
and  of  virtue.  And  experience  shows  that  men  never  behi 
better  than  under  the  protecting  eye  of  their  family  and  tl 
fellow-citizens.  It  is  precisely  because  there  is,  in  this  domcf 
and  social  Burveilianee,  an  undeniable  power  of  restraint,  I 
vicious  young  people  make  haste  to  leave  the  place  of  their  bii 
that  they  may  be  more  free^  and  so  may  withdraw  their  miaf 
duct  and  their  vices  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  curb  of  \ 
local  constraint.  i 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not,  unhappily,  with  a  view  to  era 
these  pious  obligations  of  parental  watchfiilness,  that  so  xm 
families  are  eager  to  send  away  their  vicious  children  (jna 
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9iiffeUl^  BO  as  BOt  to  be  any  longer  obliged  to  dread  either  the'  scan- 

id  or  the  moral  responsibility  of  their  misdeeds  ?    Do  they  not 

Mfm  consent  to  hide  grave  offences,  on  condition  that  the  offender, 

to  use  a  common  expression,  take  himself  off :  that  is  to  say,  that 

lie  go  far  away  from  the  place  that  saw  his  birth ;  far  away  from 

the  family  whom  he  might  dishonor  ?    Now  these  migrations,  so 

ftvorable  to  the  development  of  evil  instincts,  would  fail,  in  part, 

of  their  aim,  if  thenceforth  it  became  notorious  to  all,  that  every 

crime  committed  by  these  vicious  children,  voluntary  or  forced 

deserters  from  the  domestic  hearth,  would  certainly  be  known  in 

the  home  of  their  childhood,  and  that  every   sentence  imposed 

npon  them,  were  it  even  at  the  other  extremity  of  France,  instead 

of  remaining  hidden  in  the  archives  of  the  government,  would  be 

engraved  in  characters  of  infamy  on  the  regis^y  of  their  native 

Ullage,  to  disturb  the  repose  of  those  who  had  not  feared  thus  to 

*l)dicate  their  holiest  duties  —  the   duties   of  a  sheltering  and 

'^vatchful  guardianship  over  their  offspring.     Either  I  am  mistaken, 

^^r  this  grave  apprehension,  which  touches  directly  the  interest  and 

^:jouor  of  families,  would  give  to  their  solicitude  that  controlling 

influence,  which  it  might  and  ought  to  exert  toward  the  preven- 

^  tion  of  crime. 

"  But  I  go  farther  and  say,  that  criminals  themselves  would  be 
restrained  by  tlie  dread  of  this  local  publicity  of  their  misdeeds. 
Take  a  man  whose  depraved  habits  have  pushed  him  blindly  on  to 
the  declivity  of  crime ;  speak  to  him  of  his  father,  his  mother,  his 
children,  whom  he  has  forsaken  ;  tell  him  that  he  is  going  to  dis- 
honor them ;  say  to  him  that  the  sentence  which  awaits  him  will 
be  published  in  the  place  where  they  live ;  on  the  spot  where  the 
memories  of  his  family  cluster,  and  where  repose  the  ashes  of  his 
ancestors ;  believe  me,  if  this  man  has  not  reached  the  extreme 
limit  of  degradation,  which  amounts  to  a  moral  death,  he  will 
hesitate;  he  will  pause;  he  will  soon  re-enter  the  straight  and 
easy  path  of  obedience  to  the  laws. 

'^This  is  not  a  generous  illusion;  it  is  a  fact  of  experience. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  one  of  the  last  honest  scruples  that 
survive  in  the  soul  of  malefactors  is  the  fear  of  dishonoring 
their  family.  This  sentiment  is  so  vivid,  so  indestructible  in  the 
heart  of  man,  that  we  have  often  seen  it  re-assert  its  power  in 
presence  of  the  scaffold,  and  prevail  over  the  natural  fear  of  that 
pomshment.    Interrogate,  in  this  regard,  the  chaplains  of  om-  pris- 
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0118^  those  pious  attendants  who,  hy  their  prayers,  conduct  eiren 

to  the  tribunal  of  God  those  great  crhninale  who  have  been  sinit 
ten  bj  human  justice;  all  of  them  will  tell  you  that  not  a  few  of 
these  malefactors  think  less  of  their  own  fate  than  of  the  terrible 
grief  that  will  be  carried  to  their  fanulies  by  the  pnbUcation  of 
their  crime  and  their  punishment.     *I  die  content,'  says  a  convic^ 
*  because,  since  mj  true  name  is  unknown,  my  faniily  wiU  net  b# 
diBhonored.'     *  I  ask  but  one  favor,'  said  another,  *  that  my  crimi 
and  my    ignominious  death   may   be  concealed  fi*ora   mj 
mother/     Another  exclaimed,  *  O,  my  father!  O,  my  mother f 
my  children  1  what  a  dishonor  to  you!     A  thousand  deaths  fof^ 
myself,  if  that  were  possible  j  but,  in  pity  to  you,  let  me  not  dift^ 
upon  the  scaffold  at  your  i^ate  I '     Such  is  the  supreme  cry  which, 
in  face  of  eternitj^  escapes  from  the  heart  of  convicts  ! 

*'  Now,  if  we  find  in  men  who  have  reached  the  last  limits  of 
crime,  these  touching  returns  of  family  affection  and  I'espect,  is  it 
not  evident  that,  among  the  vulgar  crowd  of  lesser  criminals,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  completed  their  ruin  far  away  from  the 
place  of  their  origin,  many  would  be  arrested  in  their  disorderly 
lives  if  they  had,  unceasingly,   before   their  eyes  this  terrifying 
certainty  that,  in  the  future,  each  offence  committed  by  thet:t* 
would  be  recorded  in  the  place  of  their  J/ri/i,  and  would  ther^^ 
forever  stain  the  name  and  honor  of  their  family  ? 

**  But  apart  from  the  foregoing  conclusions,  the  localization  ol 
judicial  information  would  have  this  further  advantage,  that  it  woiil( 
enlist  in  the  cause  of  social  morality  one  of  the  most  intense 
eions  of  our  natm-e  — the  desire  of  general  esteem.  In  all  times^ 
the  public  esteem  has  been  one  of  the  most  precious  goods  of  maap 
and  if  ever  this  good  should  acquire  its  maximum  of  real  value,  it 
is  surely  under  the  empire  of  popular  sovereignty,  under  the  reign 
of  universal  suffrage,  because  it  then  becomes  the  source  of  all 
influence,  of  all  advancement,  of  all  power.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  we  aU,  good  or  bad,  honest  or  depraved,  so  earnestly  seek  the 
public  esteem ;  with  this  single  difference,  that  the  former  desire 
to  gain  it  by  labor  and  virtue,  the  latter  by  force  of  cunning  and 
hypocrisy. 

If  now  we  desire  the  reign  of  honor  and  probity,  it  is  neceeaary 
that  we  exact  of  every  citizen,  who  aspires  to  the  public  regard, 
not  only  a  certificate  of  citizenship,  but  also  a  certificate  of  honor; 
and  therefore  it  is  necessary  that,  by  the  aid  of  some  speedy  and 
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aertain  pi-ocess,  we  be  able  when  the  occasion  arises,  to  verify  by 
a  single  glance  of  the  eye  the  past  life  of  each  citizen  ;  since  in 
duB  verification  lies  the  sole  effective  guaranty  of  his  moral 
eharaeter. 

Bat  other  advantages  besides  those  named  above  will  flow,  as 
fpom  an  inexhaustible  fountain,  from  this  invaluable  institution  of 
the  roisters. 

In  all  democratic  states  the  title  of  citizen  implies  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  all  civil  rights,  and,  per  contra^  the  discharge  of  all  the 
duties  which  the  law  iini)ose8.  No  one,  therefore,  should  be 
allowed  to  vote  in  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  the  country, 
nor  to  serve  as  a  juror,  nor  to  form  part  of  the  land  or  naval  forces, 
nor  to  be  promoted  to  any  public  trust,  if,  by  a  criminal  conviction, 
lie  has  incurred  civil  disgrace.  In  every  civilized  state  this  is  an 
indispensable  condition  of  force,  of  greatness,  of  prosperity.  But 
the  new  system  offers  a  certain  means  of  knowing  all  the  indi- 
riduals  who,  by  their  previous  convictions,  no  matter  when,  ni> 
matter  where,  have  incurred  the  suspension  or  the  loss  of  thei^ 
political  rights. 

This  system  contributes  equally  to  the  promotion  of  social  order, 
ky  providing  a  sure  means,  particularly  in  a  vast  country  like  the 
ITnited  States,  of  preventing  a  criminal  from  being  able,  to  the 
•Candal  and  injury  of  society,  to  usurp  the  rights  of  an  honorable 
^an;  a  condition  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a  liberal 
^vemment,  whose  most  enduring  foundation  is  virtue,  whose 
^ef  safeguard  is  the  perfect  honor  of  all  public  functionaries. 

Moreover,  the  register  is  of  the  highest  utility  in  the  compilation 
of  the  criminal  statistics,  which  serve  to  show  the  true  state  of 
criminality,  whether  in  each  nation  separately,  or  in  a  comparisoiii 
with  other  countries ;  since,  without  the  information  furnished  by 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  adjust,  with  entire  certainty,  the  balance-sheet 
of  relapses  and  reconvictions. 

Finally,  besides  the  security  which  it  guaranties  to  the  relation:^ 
of  citizens  among  themselves,  the  register,  in  this  age  of  perpetual 
locomotion,  becomes  a  valuable  agent  of  international  security. 
Suppose  it  established  throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  it  already 
has  been  in  France,  in  Portugal  and  in  Italy,  all  nations  would 
thenceforth,  as  regards  criminal  repression,  form  but  one  great 
human  confederation,  in  this  sense,  that,  by  a  mutual  exchange  of 
31 
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certificates,  each  coantry  would  be  able  at  once  to  know  the  con| 
tions  which  those  born  upon  its  soil  had  incurred  in  foreign 

Already,  through  the  beneficent  action  of  extradition  treatie 
whollj  modern  invention,  crlminak  have  lost  the  hope  of  goin 
enjoy  in  peace,  in  foreign  parts,  the  fruit  of  the  crimes  commit 
by  them  in  their  own  ccnintrj.  By  ineanft  of  the  criminal  re 
ter,  they  will  no  longer  be  able,  when  again  arraigned  before  1 
tribunals  of  their  native  country,  to  conceal  the  convictions  tl 
had  incurred  in  far  distant  lands^  whither  they  had  gone  to  se 
refuge. 

Nor  even  yet  has  all  been  said.  The  register,  when  once  adoplj 
by  all  nations,  and  placed  within  reach  of  all  those  who  havei 
interest  in  knowing  the  previous  life  of  the  persons  with  whfl 
they  come  in  contact,  in  public  or  private  relations,  becomes,  to ( 
advantage  of  the  public  treasury,  a  source  of  revenue  (receUibi 
ffetaire),  by  the  moderate  payment  imposed  on  the  delivery  of  esu?S 
certificate  of  infurmatiou  asked  fi)r,^  I  have  said,  and  I  persist  ij^ 
saying,  that  in  France,  for  example,  if  the  extract  from  the 
ter  were  rigorously  exacted,  in  all  eases  where  it  is  necessary,  tU 
state  miglit  thus  receive,  without  any  appreciable  cost,  almost  th 
entire  expense  imposed  upon  it  by  the  prosecution  of  crimiuaU, 
This  last  result  assuredly  deserves  to  be  noted ;  for  I  affirm  that, 
apart  from  the  tax  on  passports,  now  almost  everywliere  abolished^ 
I  do  not  know,  in  any  country,  a  measure  of  security  which,  beside 
being  useful  in  the  nuraeroas  and  various  ways  just  enumerate^ 
might  further  produce,  as  an  indirect  and  supplementary  cou^* 
quence,  an  income  of  many  millions  to  the  profit  of  the  treaanj: 
of  the  state. 


treMmg 


OONCLUBION. 

I  have  thus  explained,  as  clearly  as  I  could,  wherein  consists  tB 
institution  of  the  French  criminal  registers;  and  I  liave  show^ 
that  it  is  applicable  to  all  civilized  countries,  even  to  those  whick 
like  America,  form  a  vast  confederation  of  different  states,  bouDP 
together  by  a  pact  of  federal  union.  I  have  pointed  out  th« 
numerous  advantages  which  it  secures  as  regards  repressive  jus- 
tice; the  prevention  of  crime;  the  improvement  of  the  morals  ol 
society ;  the  dignity  of  the  array ;  the  honor  of  the  public  serv 


*  The  cnat  of  oerttficate  No.  2,  delivurdd  to  the  local  administraiioii  or  to  eM 
leDfl,  1%  two  franca  sixty-five  cenUmea, 
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in;  the  pnrily  of  the  elective  franchise ;  the  protection  of  the 
jliBeiis;  and,  in  fine,  international  secnrity. 
-Btt^  wmtving  all  these  valuable  results,  and  confining  myself  to 
ke  aim  indicated  by  the  committee,  I  say :  if  it  is  true  that  duo 
^■aishmeot  cannot  be  meted  out  to  a  ciiminal  without  a  knowi- 
ngs of  his  moral  character ;  if  it  is  true  that,  without  this  con- 
BMon,  we  cannot  equitably  and  effectively  proportion  the  penalty 
to  the  offence  committed;  if,  in  short,  it  is  true  that  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  character  and  antecedents  of  a  convict  is  essential  in 
order  to  effect,  during  his  imprisonment,  his  moral  reformation,  I 
lelieve  that  I  may  conclude  with  certainty  that  the  institution 
known  nnder  the  name  of  the  ^'  criminal  registers  "  is,  henceforth, 
tto  fandamental  and  absolute  basis  of  all  radical  improvement  to 
Vi effected  in  the  criminal  law. 
Paus,  Auffwt  3, 1870. 
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XX.  On  thb  Duty  of  Sociktt  to  IimKjtNiFY  thb  CmzBH  who  ei 
BEEN  Unjustly  Imprisoned.* 
By  M.  A.  CoRNE,  advocale  In  the  Imperial  Court  of  Douai,  France. 

Modern  society  secures  to  each  of  its  members  certain  rirfitt 
known  under  the  several  titles  of  ci  vil,  political  and  rcHgious  riwhta. 

Under  those  expreeaions  there  is,  absolutely,  bat  one  right, 
which  is  applied  to  different  objects  —  the  right  of  each  indi- 
Yidual  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  natural  laws  which  govern  the 
development  of  hamanity. 

The  positive  laws  which  guaranty  the  rights  of  the  citizen  do  but 
reflect  or  transcribe  the  natural  laws  already  discovered ;  or  they 
presume,  hypottjctically,  those  which  are  still  to  be  diseovcrod* 

The  right  of  actings  that  is  tu  say,  of  exercising  our  facultieeiQ 
our  relations  with  things  and  with  our  fellow  men,  has  for  its  sok 
basis  the  free  disposal  of  ourselves;  in  other  w ords^ persanal llhertii, 

Imagine  a  man  torn   from   his  field,  his  ofBce,  his  fHinily,  hii 
fellow  citizens,  and  shut  up   in  prison.     The  person  so   imjirii- 
oned,  whatever  may  be  his  fortune,  whatever  the  affection  of  whicb 
he    is  the  object  —  a  hnsband  and  a  father  ^ — and  whatever  W*  ' 
influence  in  public  aftVii-s,  he  is,  during  tlie  whole  time  of  his  con- 
finement, the  same  ai>  the  poorest,  t!ie  most  desolate,  and  t!ie  leaB^  ' 
rcs]Jected  of  men.     Even  the  sentiment  wliich  must  be  regarded  ^| 
the  most  profound  in  the  human  bosom,  I  mean  tfie  religious  senf 
ment,   must,  in  such  a  situation,  be  restrained  and,  as  it  wer^ 
obliterated  ;  since  even  for  prayer  njen  feci  the  need  of  ass^ocii 
tion,  of  grouping  themselves  according  to  their  spiritual  aflinitics 
It  would,  tiierefore,  seeem  natural  that  the  first  care  of  the  citi 
zens  in  every  state  would  be  to  assure  their  personal  liberty  in  sue! 
manner  that  it  could  not  be  outraged.     But  this  is  far  from  being 
the  case.     On  the  contrary,  always  and  everywhere,  the  accessor}ii^ 
and  derived  rights  have  been  secured  in  preference  to  the  cliief  right-i^ 

Great  and  noble  efforts,  it  is  true,  have  been  unceasingly  niadc^^ 
to  this  end  —  the  respect  of  the  human  person.     Slavery,    serf---"^ 
dom  and  imprisonment  for  debt  have,  little  by  little,  disappeared 
from  the  institutions  of  civilized  nations,  and  the  first  guaranty 
claimed  by  those  who  are  born  to  liberty  is,  that  no  citizen  ^lall 
be  arbitrarily  aiTested  and  imprisoned. 


♦  Wrilten  In  Engliiih  by  the  fcuilior^ 
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But  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  claim  is  never  a85erte<]  till  long 
ifter  the  rights  of  property  and  family  have  been  reeognzied.  It 
fa  only  then  that  man  ha^  sufficient  reasons  to  vindicate  his  right 
Ij^liberty.  As  long  as  the  table  is  widiout  Jbod,  it  ia  of  little  eon- 
Hjience  to  the  guest  that  he  is  made  to  leave  it;  but  when  it  is 
loTded  with  viands,  it  is  insupportable  to  him  to  be  violently  torn 
Umi  the  banquet. 

^Bins  property  and  family  were,  long  ago,  consecrated  in  England, 
^■li  tlie  great  charter  of  1229,  and  the  celebrated  act  of  the 
^^Oicarpiis  in  1027,  decreed  that  no  citizen  could  be  imprisoned 
Bkpt  according  to  law,  and  that  no  English  suliject  could  be 
I  inbmitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  court-martiaL 
■Ihim  also,  in  France,  it  was  only  when  the  whole  nation  had 
^kbed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  that  the  opposition  to  nion- 
^ftical  tyranny  acquired  a  menacing  strength,  and  that  the 
r^aple  called  for  the  abolition  of  tlie  leUres  de  cache f^^  whicli  pcr- 
l^tted  the  king  to  imprison,  according  to  his  caprice,  any  citizen 
Hitever. 

The  constitution  of  the  third  of  September,  1791,  is  the  basis 
of  personal  liberty  in  our  country.  "Nobody  (it  declares)  can  he 
ilmsted  and  detained  except  in  the  cases  and  according  to  Ihe 
^■IB  determined  by  the  law,'*  But  what  is  this  law?  What 
goarantees  does  it  give  us?  Does  it  assure  tlie  same  protection  to 
c>nr  liberty  as  to  our  goods?  Tlie  slightest  examination  of  our 
feodes  will  show  that  it  lacks  much  of  this, 

Let  us  see  how  our  property  is  secured  against  the  different 
kinds  of  dispos-^ession  to  which  it  may  he  subject  from  considera- 
tions of  public  utility.  The  state  may  want  a  part  or  the  whole 
rf  my  land  for  some  great  work,  whose  execution  holds  out  some 
jeneral  advantage.  Yet  it  can  only  take  possession  after  numer- 
>o»  and  solemn  formalities.  First,  it  is  necessary  that  a  public 
administrative  inquiry  ascertain  that  the  work  is  of  real  public 
atility,  and  that  this  utility  be  afterward  recognized  by  a  law,  or 
by  a  governmental  decree  in  cases  of  less  import.  A  second 
inquiry  takes  place  to  determine  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
land  taken.  All  the  proprietors  can  there  be  heard,  and  contend 
For  the  retention  of  their  land.  Only  after  this  inquiry  does  the 
administrative  authority  determine  the  amounts  which  must  be 
seded.  Nor  is  this  ali  The  judicial  authority  must  intervene  to 
IBoertain  that  all  the  required  formalities  have  been  exactlv  fnl- 
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filled.     The  judicial  antliority  can  alone  decree  the  dispoesesdoo^ 
Even  this  does  not  end  the  business,     A  jury  is  chosen  among  I 
landlords  of  the  district  {arrondissement),  in  which  the  dispoMeg*! 
Bion  has  been  decreed.     It  is  this  jury  which  fixes  the  amount  of  1 
the  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  every  parcel  taken,  and  the  prescrib 
indeionities  mnst  he  paid  to  the  owners  before  the  state  can 
possesion  of  the  land. 

Even  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  when  the  military  anthoritj] 
most  take  possession  of  property  necessary  to  the  urection  of  forti- 
fications, the  peril  of  the  country  is  not  held  to  wan^ant  a  sacriiicej 
of  t!ie  rights  of  justice.  An  imperial  decree  must  authorize  thtl 
works,  and  must  declare  the  public  necessity  and  tlie  urgency  of  ] 
the  case.  This  decree  must  be  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  thdJ 
district  and  the  mayor  of  the  commune;  a  judge  must  go  with 41 
surveyor,  officiall}^  appointed,  to  the  property  to  be  taken;  eveiyj 
interested  party  must  be  suramoued  to  this  transfer,  and  must  have] 
opportunity  given  him  for  explanations. 

After  these  dehates,  jwo  and  con^  the  tribunal  definite^/  fixes  the  I 
indemnity  of  removal,  and,  provisorily,  an  approxinif  live  and  ] 
provisional  indemnity  for  dispossession.  Then  the  adiuinistrationl 
can  take  possession  of  the  ground,  but  only  on  condition  of  fipsil 
paying  the  indemnity  for  removing  and  of  depositing  the  proviso  I 
ional  indenmitj%  which  shall  have  been  definitively  determined  bj  I 
the  jury. 

In  France,  there  fore,  a  landlord  cannot  be  deprived  of  the  le 
part  of  Ills  ground,  even  in  cases  when  the  public  security  is  int 
niately  involved,  until  certain  solemn  inquests,  in  which  all  partt^ 
may  be  heard,  take  place,  in  order  to  prove  that  this  v  olation  ^ 
the  right  of  property  was  necessary ;  until  all  the  public  powers  haV^^ 
been  irinnimuned  to  witness  and  to  give  their  sanction     and  unCS^ 
citizens,  chosen  from  among  their  countrymen,  are  assembled^  t 
jury,  to  decide  on  the  indemnity  to  be  made  to  the  citizen  depriv 
of  his  property  for  the  general  interest. 

What  minute  precautions,  what  strict  formalities,  in  such  circua 
stances!     It  would  be  easy  to  accumulate  examples,  and  to  shot 
with  what  solemnity  the  state  surrounds  whatever  may  invade  ani^ 
outrage  the  rights  of  family,  even  remotely,  whenever  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  filiation,  of  adoption,  or  of  divorce  {separation  de  <m*p9)* 
Yet  let  an  assault  be  made,  not  upon  a  simple  attribute  of 
person,  but  upon  the  person  itself,  and  all  these  guaranties  i 
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^■Rppear.    Personal  liberty  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  single  man,  the 
Bynining  magistrate  {juge  d^%7i8truciion\  who,  without  public 
H^uiry,  withoat  coutrol,  can,  hy  warrants  of  arrest  and  detention, 
Bppreas  it  for  an  indetinite  time.     The  examioing  magistrate  haa 
HTabeolute  power  of  arresting  and  iraprisoaing,  whenever  he  thinks 
^■bas  the  proof  that  a  crime  or  a  misdemeanor  has  taken  place, 
^Bj  person  against  whom  it  seems  to  him  that  there  is  the  least 
^Hication  of  guilt.     Only  in  certain  exceptional  circumstances  is 
^■ere  any  rcoonrse  against  snch  an  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 
^Bi&  ministerial  circular,  which  has  become  celebrated ,  denonnced, 
^pearly  as  1819,  the  effects  of  such  a  power.    "  Numerous  complaints 
Hbe  minister  therein  said)  have  indicated,  in  these  later  times,  sundry 
^Imaes  in  criminal  proceedings ;  these  complaints  may  be  exagger- 
ated*  Nevertheless,  it  appeai-s  that  some  are  but  too  well  founded/' 
Bbe  minister  was  speaking  against  the  too  great  facility  with  which 
Hliests  were  ordered,  and  against  unreasonable  delays  in  the  ex- 
amination.     He  reminded  the  magistrates  that  the  law  obliges 
tbem  to  examine,  within  the  first  twenty-four  homPB,  every  arrested 
person*     He  recommended  them  to  use,  with  an  extreme  reserve, 
the  power  given  to  titfem  of  sequestering  ^vevy  prisoner,  in  order 
to  prevent  him  from  communicating  either  with  his  fellow  prisoners 
i  or  with  his  parents  and  friends  outside.     He  described  snch  a 
measure  as  being  generally  contrary  '^to  the  good  administratim 
cf  justice  and  to  i/ie  7'ighta  of  humanity.'*^ 

Such  abuses,  the  necessary  consequence  of  arbitrary  power  and 
of  the  want  of  responsibility  and  publicity,  have  been  continued 
to  the  present  time. 

Two  laws,  one  of  the  20th  of  May,  1863,  the  other  of  the  14th 
of  July,  1865,^  sought  in  vain  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  length 
and  the  severity  of  detentions  under  arrest.  The  very  great  defect 
of  all  these  regulations  is,  that  they  only  permit  the  magistrates 
to  abow  more  indulgence,  instead  of  restraining  their  power  of 
Beverity.      Of  what  avail  is  such  permission,  if  the  magistrates 

•The  first  orders  that  any  person  arrested  in  the  very  act,  for  an  offence 
poniahable  by  fine  or  impriaoument,  may  be  Immediately  arraigned  at  the  bar. 
The  second  permits  the  examining  magistrate,  in  every  case,  to  liberate  the  pris- 
oner provisionally.  It  preacribt^  such  liberation  in  a  few  cases.  It  orders  certaji, 
fbrmalties  intended  to  restrict  tbe  power  of  preveoting  communicationB.  I  have 
seen,  in  1869,  an  order,  emanaliiig  from  an  examining  magistrate,  who  prescribed^ 
in  general  terms,  that  commtmication  he  interdicted  to  every  person  impdsoned 
Hj  his  warrants. 
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have  a  natural  inclination  to  be  severe  ?  "  It  mnst  be  said,  with  i 
frankness  whicli  can  hurt  nobody,"  wrote  the  reporter  of  the  law 
of  1865,  "the  magistrature,  yielding  to  respectable  scmplca,  to 
invpterated  traditions,  considers  as  an  evil  every  thing  which 
favora  liberty  and  which  takes  away  from  preliminary  iinpriBon- 
^neut  its  character  of  absolute  ri^ht." 

What  happens  ?  The  law  itaelf  is  not  respected,  and  the  for- 
mal it  ies,  almost  illusive,  which  protect  the  liberty  of  the  citiMOi 
are  a  dead  letter ;  every  arrested  person  should  be  examined  within 
the  fii^st  twenty-fonr  hours  in  order  that  he  may  prove  his  inno* 
cence ;  but  this  examination  is  generally  a  mockery.  It  is  limited 
to  the  verification  of  the  identity  of  the  accused.  The  examining 
magistrate  (juge  dSnstr^iction)^  according  to  the  law  of  1865, e&n 
forbid  comTnnnications  only  in  conformity  to  prescribed  modes  for 
a  fixed  time  and  by  distinct  writs  for  each  prisoner.  Tlie  roleft  | 
are  also  evaded  and  set  at  nought. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  positive  fact  that  while  the  rights  of  property 
are  surrounded  with  the  most  minute  guarantees,  while  they  can- 
not be  touched  without  moving  all  the  public  powers,  the  righti, 
much  more  injportant,  of  personal  liberty  Jie  at  the  mercy  of  a 
single  man,  when  preliminary  imprisonment  is  in  question.  Pub- 
lic attention  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed  to  this  queslioOt 
which  requires  reforms  of  the  most  profound  character.  I  ask  for 
only  one  at  the  present  time  ;  but  that  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  rooftt 
urgent,  the  most  equitable,  and  the  easiest  to  realize. 

Society  must  give  up  this  exorbitant  right,  wliich  it  has  arro^" 
gated   to  itself  in   matters  of  criminal  examination — the  rigbt-^ 
namely,  of  inflicting  the  gravest  privations  without  indemnity'  i 
for  no  indemnity  is  made,  even  when  these  privations  have  bee^ 
unjustly  inflicted.     ''Do  people  understand  exactly  what  prelim^  " 
nary  imprisonment  is?"  wrote  the  reporter  of  the  law  of  the  14tt^ 
of  July,  1865,  the  honorable  Mr.  Mathieu,     "A  man  is  accused  -^ 
some  appearances  are  against  him  ;  and,  though  the  presumptioi^^ 
of  innocence  protects  him,  be  is  arrested ;  he  is  torn  away  fron*- 
his  home,  from  his  family,  from  his  affaire;  disorder  and  troubled 
are  introduced  into  all  his  relations;  a  deadly  blow  is  given  to  hift- 
eredir,  and  he  is  exposed  to  a  ruin  which  he  might  ward  off  if  he 
was  at  liberty,  but  which  his  imprisonment  renders  unavoidable! 
Not  only  has  this  man  suffered  all  the  pains  which  we  have  just 
describcfi  ;  not  only  has  he  seen»  without  being  able  to  remedy,  dis^ 
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Oi^er  and  rain  invade  his  affairs,  but  it  i6  in  vain  that  an  order  of 

like  judge,  or  even  a  decision  of  the  tribnnal,  annuls  his  imprison- 

lent    and    breaks   his    chains;    the   preHminarj   detention   has 

^marked  him  with  an  indeHble  stigma;  the  suspicionjin  virtue  of 

which  justice  has  laid  her  hand  upon  him,  follows  him  like  his 

adowr ;  and  his  reputation  will  not  be  cured  of  the  deadly  wound 

hich  it  has  received.     Yet  it  is  not  the  prisoner  who  is  most  to  be 

tied.     How  can  we  fail  to  turn  our  eyea  toward  his  wife,  his 

ckildren,  his  family,  though  innocent,  yet  smitten  with  the  same 

blow^  rained  and  disgraced  like  liimaelf,  without  a  fault  that  can 

belaid  to  their  charge?     Is  this  justice?     Can  society  so  crush 

the  individual  in  the  name  of  the  t^eneral  interest?'' 

It  would  seem  that  after  this  eloquent  denunciation  of  a  flagrant 
social  wrong,  the  legislator  has  but  one  3tep  to  take,  viz, :  to  pro- 
claim the  principle  of  indemnity,  Nevertlieless,  he  recoils  before 
his  consequence,  natural  as  it  is,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  have 
iHt  an  appearance  of  justice,  and  that  it  would  destroy  the  very 
nature  of  preliminary  imprisonment.  He  alleges  that  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  wonld  be  perilous  and  impossible. 

The  citationg  already  made  are,  in  themselves,  a  sufKeient  answer 
to  the  allegation,  that  in  the  principle  of  indemnity  there  would 
be  but  the  semblance  of  justice.  The  following  tact,  which  we 
also  take  from  the  report  of  Mr,  Mathieu,  will  show  to  a  demon- 
stration that,  in  reality,  we  invoke  here  only  the  principles  of  com- 
mon sense  and  the  most  rigid  justice. 

"  In  1859  two  men  were  accused  of  swindling,  before  the  tribu- 
nal of  Seine,   and,  for  twenty-two   months,  tliey  were  detained 
siting  trial.     The  tribunal  convicted  and  sentenced  them  to  five 
rs  of  imprisonment,  thus  increasing,  by  nearly  two  yeai-s,  the 
ijnu'm  of  the  punishment,  when,  unless  we  are  mistaken,  jns- 
ice  and  a  respect  for  the  law  required  that  this  maximum  should 
ave  been  diminished  by  the  entire  duration  of  tiie  preliminary 
imprisonment ;  and,  what  is  most  sad  is,  that  these  convicts  were 
innocent,  as  appears  from  the  fact  that  the  court  of  Paris  I'cstored 
them  to  liberty,  by  reversing  the  judgment  by  which  they  had  been 
sentenced*" 
No  doubt  this  is  a  fact  of  an  exceptional  gravity  ;  but  facta  of 

£id,  though  les^  serious,  are  annually  counted  by  thou- 
is,  in  1867,  of  73,536  persons  arrested,  6,852  were  die- 
: 
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charged  witliout  trial  by  order  of  the  proper  anthoiities  ;*  1,< 
persons  who  had  been  indicted  were  acquitted  bj  the  court 
assizes;  and  2,280  prisoners  were  acquitted  by  correctional  tribi 
Bala,  that  is,  the  trial  of  miedemeanants.f 

There  are,  then,  10,192  persons  who,  in  a  single  year,  have  safc 
fered  an   unjust  arrest,  who  were  deprived  of  their  liberty,  taki 
away  from  their  business,  whose  families,  perhaps,  in  their  absen 
were  in  want  of  bread ;  who  were  injured  by  an  infamous  sti^j 
picion ;  who  experienced  the  most  poignant  anguish ;  who 
dispossessed,  for  daj^s  and  months,  not  merely  of  apiece  of  gro 
a  house,  but  of  their  honor,  of  the  happiness  of  home  —  abli 
the  most  precious  of  all,  of  which  the  loss,  even  for  an  instant  of 
their  existence,  cannot  be  repaired*     Tbey  were  dispoBsesaed  of 
all  these  things  on  the  plea  of  the  pnblic  interest,  and  society 
refuses  to  grant  any  compensation  ! 

It  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  fact  is  too  rare  to  demand  attention; 
it  cannot  be  alleged  that  it  is  not  of  a  sufficient  gravity ;  but  it  la 
objected  that  tlie  danmge  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  estimated ;  t!i»t 
the  elementa  of  indemnity  are  incapable  of  analysis  and  valuation. 
These  reasons  are  scarcely  less  than  pitifuh 

How  long  can  a  debtor  refuse  to  pay  the  less,  under  the  pretext 
that  he  owes  the  more !  We  do  not  ask  that  society  grant  an  indem* 
nity  exactly  proportioned  to  the  injury.  We  ask  only  that  it  recog- 
nize a  principle  here,  which  is  applied  every  day  in  analogOTB 
caeea. 

li\'hen  a  witness  is  summoned  before  a  court,  when  a  juryma* 
is  called  to  the  assizes,  he  may  be  a  man  of  wealth  or  of  learning,  t*. 
whom  each  day  produces  hundreds  ofyranc*,  or  he  maybe  an  hui^^ 
ble,  worthy  man,  who  gaius  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  ;  y^| 
both  receive  t!ie  same  compensation  for  the  time  which  tliey  spen^V 
and  for  the  trouble  which  tbey  suffer.  Bnt  the  small  piece  60 
tnonej  distributed  to  them  has  a  high  significance  of  justice.  Ofl 
the  cue  hand  it  is  a  token  of  the  citizen's  independence  as  regariw 

♦0,178  of  the  pri&onere  had  been  imprisoned  less  than  one  month,  and  th(^ 
remainder  for  i:>eriods  varying  from  two  to  six  raontlis  and  even  more. 

1 33S  of  the  indicted  liad  been  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  less  llian  one  month; 
231  from  one  to  two  mouths;  268  from  two  to  three  months;  166  from  throe  lo 
four  months  \  72  from  four  to  five  months ;  32  from  five  to  six  months ;  58  more 
than  six  montlis,  448  of  the  jmsonera  tried  for  misdemeanors  hud  been  impris- 
oned le^a  tlmn  three  days ;  745  from  three  to  eight  days ;  461  from  eight  to  alxietii 
d-™  •  412  from  sixteen  days  to  one  month ;  214  more  than  one  month. 
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tiie  state,  and  of  the  law's  respect  for  private  rights ;  on  the  other, 

it  prevents  the  poor  man  from  complaining  of  the  public  power. 
If  this  power  imposes  on  him  some  inconvenient  obligations,  at 
lesist  it  assures  his  bread  and  that  of  hh  family. 

Thofi  reduced,  is  the  sacrifice  asked  of  society  such  that  it  can- 
not he  home?  Figures  the  most  exact  instantly  give  the  answer. 
The  maximum  of  the  periods  of  time  for  vvliich  the  duration  of 
preliminary  imprisonment  is  indicated,  amounts  to  a  total  of  253,- 
016  days*  On  the  supposition  t!iat,  for  every  day  of  preliminary 
imprisonment,  an  indemnity  of  two  or  three  francs  (sufficient,  in 
most  cases^  to  provide  for  the  most  urgent  wants  of  the  prisoner^ 
family)  is  granted,  five  to  seven  hundred  thousand  francs  will  suf- 
fice, in  France,  to  rectify,  to  a  great  extent,  a  grave  social  iniquity. 
What  class  of  pei*sons,  in  effect,  are  most  frequently  smitten  by 
preliminary  detention  ?  They  are  the  lowly  and  the  humble  ;  those 
who,  engaged  in  some  manual  employment,  without  any  fortune, 
live  from  day  to  day  by  their  work.  When  they  return  from  the 
prison  to  their  home,  after  having  been  pronounced  innocent,  they 
find  their  wife  and  their  children  in  profound  misery ;  the  furni- 
ture is  sold;  they  have  numerous  little  debts,  and  their  place  has 
been  taken  at  the  workshop.  Discouragement  and  dismay  seize 
upon  them  under  the  dreadful  misfortune  by  which  they  are 
crushed.  They  curse  the  laws;  they  lose  all^ respect  for  justice; 
and  in  their  despair  they  may  be  ready  for  all  the  criminal 
acta  which  have  been  falsely  charged  against  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  give  them  a  little  money,  not  under  the  title  of  alms, 
bnt  under  that  of  reparation,  and  they  will  take  courage  again  ; 
they  will  not  look  upon  society  as  an  enemy  who  abuses  its  power 
to  overwhelm  them ;  and  the  material  injury  which  they  have  suf- 
fered will  be  speedily  repaired. 

For  reasons  stated  at  the  commencement  of  this  paper,  in  pro- 
portion as  rights  are  multiplied  to  the  citizen,  their  personal 
worth  increases,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  watch  with  a  more 
zealous  care  that  the  person  —  a  property  enjoyed  by  the  poorest 
and  the  least  fortunate  —  may  suffer  neither  outrage  nor  injury. 
No  reform  could  be  effected  at  a  less  expense,  none  could  he  more 
democratic,  none  more  iruitfiil  of  happy  consequences  to  the 
masses,  than  that  which  is  here  proposed.  Man  is  still  far  from 
being  valued  at  his  just  price.  The  resources  which  he  is  Capable 
of  developing  are  far  from  haviDg  yet  attained  their  maximum  of 
foroa     Henceforth,  without  the  danger  of  being  considered   a 
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Utopian,  we  may  demand  for  him  a  little  of  that  respect,  with 
which  material  property  is  enrronnded.  It  ie  in  this  view  that  we 
claim  that  no  prisoner,  judicially  recognized  as  innocent,  shall  be 
restored  to  his  liberty  without  indemnity  for  the  injury  which  be 
has  suffered,  as  a  consequence  of  his  unjust  imprisonment. 
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XXI*  An  Lnternational  Congress  on  Penitentiaby  and  Rb- 

FOfiMATOBT   DISCIPLINE. 
B;  S  r  9fiinBI,  B.D.  CoiroBpoDdlBg^  SecretAjyof  tht  Ftlioa  A^iOcUtloD  of  New  Tork. 

What  I  have  to  ofiet  on  this  subject  will  be  distributed  under 
the  following  heads:  History  of  the  movement ;  policy  of  sueh  a 
congress;  the  persons  of  whom  it  should  be  composed  ;  the  qiies- 
tioDS  to  be  considered  by  it ;  the  preparation  required  to  assure 
its  success ;  and  the  place  and  time  tor  holding  it. 


L    HISTOBY   OF  THE  MOTEMENT, 

In  its  twenty-fourth  annual  report^  the  prison   association  of 
^ew  York   published  a  paper  on   the  prison  qoestion  in  Russia, 
^y    Count  W.  Sollohnbj  director-in-chief  of  the  house  of  correc- 
tion and  industry,  at  Moscow,  Russia.     The  closing  para«^raph  of 
^>«  count's  essay  was  in   these   words:    *' Is  not  tlie  anspicious 
^'^itiative  of  the  prison  association   of  Now  York  the  harl>ini^er 
^^  au  International  Congress  of  prison  discipline!    Might  not 
^X^eh  a  congress  determine  the  imtnutahle  bases  of  every  peniten- 
tiary system,  giving  at  the  same  time  due  consideration  to  the 
^^pograpliicfll    and   ethnographical    exigencies  of  each    country  ? 
^inch,  it  would  seem,  is  the  demand  of  the  age;  and  this  brief 
^Tcetch  closes  with  the  proposition,  submitted  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  future  of  prisons,  to  convoke  an  international  reunion 
^f  specialists  and  jurisconsults  who,  under  the  patrouagG  of  their 
irespective  governments,  should  be  chained  with  the  duty  of  giving 
to  penitentiary  science  its  definitive  principles," 

This  suggestion  struck  me  as  wise  and  timely.  Accordingly,  in 
the  month  of  May,  1869,  I  submitted  to  the  prison  association  a 
paper  on  the  subject,  in  the  form  of  a  preamble  and  resolutions. 
After  reciting  that  prison  discipline  is  a  vital  interest  of  society 
and  one  of  the  gravest  of  social  problems,  tliat  it  has  awakened  a 
wide  interest  and  been  earnestly  studied  within  the  present  century, 
that  experiments  of  great  value  have  been  recently  made  in  dif- 
rferent  countries,  and  that  it  seems  higlily  desirable  that  opportunity 
^fibonld  be  had  for  conference  and  a  general  comparison  of  views, 
the  paper  stated  the  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  an 
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intematioTial  ccmgress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  disuipline 
might  be  successfullj  inaognrated,  and  held  with  the  best  results. 

Til  is  proposition,  and  another  subsequently  submitted  in  favor 
of  a  national  as  preliminary  to  the  proposed  international  con- 
gress, were  held  under  consideration,  and  variously  discussed,  till 
the  stated  meeting  in  November  of  the  same  year,  when  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  association  judged  it  inex- 
pedient to  take  the  initiative  in  either  of  the  proposed  conventions. 

This  put  an  end  to  both  eoufereneea,  so  far  as  any  action  of  the 
prison  association  could  have  that  effect.     But  I  was  so  profoandly- 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  meetings,  and  so  stronglj 
fortified  in  that  impression  by  the  concurrent  judgment  of  score»^ 
of  the  ablest  and  wisest  friends  of  prison  reform  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  that,  atler  oousulting  with  a  few  gentlemen  in  Bostoi 
and  New  York,  I  prepared  the  following  dratit  of  a  call  for 
national  congress:  *' The  undersigned,  deeming  prison  disciplin 
a  vital  interest  of  society,  as  well  as  one  of  the  gravest  of  soci 
problems,  and,  on  both  these  grounds,  worthy  of  the  closest  stud 
and  freest  discussion,  eordially  unite  in  calling  a  national  congn 
for  conference  on  criminal  punishment  and  reformatory  treat ment,^^ 
to  be  held  in  the  autumn  of  1870,  in  the  city  of  Cineianati,  thee-= 

board  of  directors  of  the  Cincinnati  house  of  refuge  having  sig 

nified  that  such  a  conference  would  be  welcomed  in  that  city.  — 
[Here  follows  the  nomination  of  fifteen  gentlemen  to  act  as  a  com-  — 
mittee  of  arrangements.]     We  recommend  that  the  committee  of 
arrangements  and  the  conference  give  consideration  to  the  question 
of   an   international   congress   on   peoiteutiary   and  reformatory 
discipline." 

This  call  received  ninety-one  signatures,  classified  as  followa; 
Twenty-five  wardens  of  prisons,  seventeen  su peri n tender ta  of 
juvenile  reformatories,  twenty-two  members  of  prison  and  reform- 
atory boards,  eight  members  of  boards  of  state  charities,  four 
chaplains  of  prisons  and  reformatories^  and  fiiteen  general 
philanthropists. 

The  committee  of  arrangements  met  in  New  York,  and  organ- 
ised on  the  9th  of  February,  1870.  At  this  meeting  Cincinnati 
was  definitely  fixed  upon  as  the  place,  and  the  20th  of  September 
(since  changed  to  the  12th  of  October)  as  the  time  for  holding  the 
congress ;  a  general  list  of  topics  for  discussion  was  agreed  apon ; 
the  classes  of  parsons  to  be  invited  were  designated ;  a  sub-com* 
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mittee  of  five  was  appointed   to  act  in   place   of    the  general 
committee ;    and  last,  though   not  least,  a  resolution  wa«  nnani* 

fly  adopted  to  the  effect  that  this  "  committee  ap|)rovo  the 
sstion  of  an  iuternatioiial  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reforma- 
diseipline,  and  recommend  that  the  national  congre-sB  take 
action  as  it  may  deem  suitable  on  this  suhject." 
The  sub-committee  held  several  meetings  to  arrange^  and  have 
conducted  a  laborious  and  extended  correpondcnce  in  arranging, 
the  programme  of  proceedings,  and  in  drawing  up  a  declaration 
or  plattbrm  of  principles  to  be  sobmitted  to  the  congres:,  for  its 
coo&ideratioB  and  action-      Tlie  result  is  the  meeting  now  in  pro- 
gress  in  this  city  —  so  able,  so  enlightened,  so  earnest,  and,  as 
T^&rds  the  cause  to  which  its  labors  are  consecrated,  so  full  of 
promise  to  the  country  and  the  world. 

tl    8HALI«    AN     INTERNATIONAL     CONGRESS     OF     THE     KIND     SUGGESTED 
^m  BE   HELD? 

If  the  judgment  of  persons  qualified  by  their  position,  talents  and 
experience  tu  speak  with  anthority  on  the  question  of  an  intertta- 
tional  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline  is  allowed 
iU  due  weight,  tlie  expediency  of  such  a  congress  must  be  looked 
upon  as  beyond  all  doubt.  To  letters  written  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  opinion  of  gentlemen  on  this  question,  I  received  answers  from 
124  correspondents,  viz:  Eigljty-seven  from  the  United  States, 
iucloding  twenty-six  from  governors  of  states;  twenty-four  from 
England  and  Ireland ;  eleven  from  the  continent  of  Europe;  and 
two  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Only  one  of  the  above 
replies  was  adverse;  one  was  non-eommittal ;  the  remaining  123 
were  favorable,  most  of  them  strongly  so»  Among  the  per- 
I0D8  abroad  who  have  expressed  themselves  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  congress,  are  Florence  Kigh  tin  gale,  Miss  Mary  Carpenter, 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  Sir  Jtin  Bo  wring,  Mr. 
Comnaissioner  M.  D.  Hill  and  Wm,  Tallack^  of  England ;  MM, 
de  Marsangy  and  Corne,  of  France ;  Baron  Von  Holtzcndorff,  of 
Pruseia;  Signor  Scalia,  of  Italy ;  Count  Sollohuh,  of  Russia  ;  and 
Inspector  Bruiin,  of  Denmark.  Among  our  own  countrymen, 
who  have  been  equally  pronounced  m  their  approval,  may  be 
named  Senator  Sumner;  Ex-Governors  Seymour  and  Ilaines; 
Governors  Olafljn,  Baker,  HayeSj  Baldwin,  Padelford  and  others; 
J^rdena  Pilsburyj  Haynes,  Brockway,  Cordier  and  Eiee;  Mr, 
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Sanborn,  Dr.  Howe,  Dr.  Samael  Eliot,  and  many  others  no  1 

distinguished. 

I  offer  a  few  (and  regret  that  time  will  allow  only  a  few] 
extracts  from  the  hundred   and   more  letters  received,     Ex^Gof^j 
ernor    Haines,   of   New  Jersey,   says ;    **  I    am   very   favorabl 
impressed  with  the  project,  and  believe  the  result  would  be  highl; 
beneficial.     A  full  and  free  diacnssion  of  the  subject  of  prisoa 
discipline  would  lead  to  harmony  auiong  those  who  now  hold  dia* 
cordant  views,  and   a  modification  of  their  systems,  and  to 
introduction,  perhaps,  of  mesisures  better  than   any  now  in  pnu^ 
tice.     The  greater  good,  I  tliink,  would  be  in  educating  the  publie 
mind.     There  is   now  great  want  of  information  on   this  subj 
ainnng   the   masses   of    our  citizens.     Many    have   zeal    witlioot 
knowledge,  generous  impulses  without   proper  aim,  a  desire  to 
promote  the  public  weal  without  an  acquaintance  with  the  meanfi 
of  doing  so*     Such  need  light.    Perception  in  the  physical,  discua- 
sion  in  the  moral,  world  gives  light.    The  deliberations  of  the  penil 
agents  of  the  world  would  unquestionably  be  of  very  great  value, 
and  lead  to  material  reforms  in  the  treatment  of  delinquents.** 

Florence   Nightingale   says :    "  I   need   scarcely  teU   you  how 
warmly  I  feel  interested  in  the  perfect  success  of  your  project  for     I 
an  international  congress  on  prison  discipline      I  entirely  concur 
in  the  necessity  for  such  a  congress." 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter  says :  *'  I  am  truly  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the 
proposed  congress.     For  some  time  I  have  felt  that  the  period  has 
arrived  when  those  who  had  studied,  both   practically  and  theo^ 
retically,  the  imjuMtant  principles  involved  in   the  treatment  0^ 
criminals,  both  old  and  young,  by  the  state  and  by  society,  shonld 
form  a  sort  of  world-league  to  carry  them  out ;  and  I  have  men- 
tioned the  matter  to  some  of  thoFe  who  have  earnestly  embraced 
the  views  we  deem  so  important.     The  circular  I  have  just  received 
fully  answers  all  requin  ments,  and  I  am   most  happy  that  you 
have  already  met  with  so  much  sympathy." 

Sir  Walter  Crotlou  says :  *'  I  have  but  a  moment  to  save  the 
post,  and  can  only  state  that  I  think  an  international  congress^  in 
accordance  with  your  programme,  would  b«-  of  very  great  valne^J 

Sir  John  Bowring  thus  expresses  his  view:  "The  suggestion  o^ 
an  international  congress  appears  to  m©  admirable  —  worthy  of  all 
acceptance  and  co-operation.     The  field  is  vast,  and  the  discod^ 
eione  should  Ijc  exhaustive. 
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"If  an  official  character  conld  be  given  to  the  iiiqniries,  and  we 

had  the  representatives  of  governments  among  us,  so  miidi   tlie 

better.     In  truth,  the  more  one  thinks  of  the  possible  and  proba- 

Wegood  which  may  result  from  the  conference,  the  greater  is  the 

desire  to  make  it  sncce&sfah     I  cmh  only  offer  my  best  servieeft, 

md  re-fi^ure  you  of  the   pleasure   I  luwe    received    from    your 

commanication,** 

M.  Corne,  of  France,  says:     "I  am  sure  that  the  idea  of  this 

ingress  will  find  warm  partisans  in  Europe.     For  my  part,  I  see 

[titb  entire  satisfaction  the  initiative  taken  by  Anu-rica  intliis  mat- 

I   think  that  great  benefit  will  result  from  the  international 

(Union  which  yuu  propose.     The  spirit  of  system,  speciitl  and 

elusive  ideas,  will  not  be  able  to  stand  the  clear  light  of  diecus- 

m.    The  general  phenomena  of  criminality,  better  understood, 

Ipermit  us  to  seek,  scientifically^  the  remedies  for  this  grave 

malady/' 

M.  Bonneville  de  Marsf^ngy  remarks:  *'I  applaud,  with  all  my 
Hewl,  your  idea  of  an  international  congress j  and  in  that  view  I 
Approve,  without  reserve,  the  excellent  terms  of  your  circular." 

Mr.  Fr.  Bruiin,  inspector  of  prisons  in  Denmark,  says:  ^'  It  is 
Xay  decided  conviction  that  the  disagreement  still  existing  in 
Xiirope  in  regard  to  the  be^t  prison  system  can  be  brought  to  an 
end  only  through  free  discussion,  by  men  from  different  countries, 
and  a  mutual  comparison  of  their  views  on  the  subject.  For  this 
reason  I  strongly  favor  the  proposed  congress,  especially  because 
the  resohitions  that  may  be  taken  by  it  will  unquestionably  have 
great  weight  with  the  governments  of  countries  in  which  reforms 
are  in  contemplation  ;  and,  also,  because  they  will  give  an  impnlse 
to  improvements  whicli  a  single  individual,  from  lack  of  authority, 
would  not  be  able  to  effect.  The  discussions  on  these  questions  at 
the  international  congresses  of  Brussels  and  Frankfort  were,  I 
think,  comparatively  fruitless,  from  tlie  fact  tiiat  up  to  that  time 
Httle  experience  in  prison  discipline  had  been  gained  in  Europe. 
At  the  present  time  the  prospect  is  better,  as  experiments  have 
been  everywhere  inniigurated," 

Baron  de  Letrenhorn,  member  of  tlie  cliamber  of  representa- 
tives and  of  the  roynl  academy  of  Belgium:  "Your  circular 
letter  having  been  placed  in  my  hands  by  our  government,  with  a 
request  that  I  would  answer  it,  I  am  glad  to  express  my  full 
approval,  and  the  high  interest   which  I  take  in  prison  discipline. 

33 
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The  de!ibeiation8  of  men  skilled  in  penitentiary  studies  wUl  be 
unqiiestionable  utility.*' 

Mr.  Liirra an,  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committeeof  the  se: 
of  Bremen  :     "  I  am  directed  bj  the  senate  to  say,  that  it  tal 
the  warmest  interest  in  your  proposition/' 

Barou  Von  Holtzeudorff,  professor  of  law  in  the  uoiversity 
Berlin:  "The  plan  to  convene  a  general  international  meetii 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  prison  question,  is  excell 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  accumulated  experience,  gained 
different  countries,  winch  ought  to  be  exchanged  by  the 
prominent  advocates  of  the  prison  cause." 

Hon.  Senator  Charles  Sumner:  "I  took  much  interest  in 
earlier  congresses  on  prison  dis^Jpline,  and  am  glad  that  yon 
moving  again  in  the  same  di  feet  ion.  An  interchange  of  opinion 
experience  on  the  treatment  of  prisioners  would  be  of  great  valvi 

Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury :     "  I  heartily  approve  the  project  of 
intcniational  congress  on  prison  discipline,  and  am  convinced  tlti 
if  properly  conducted,  it  must  be  protluctive  of  great  good 
only  suggestion   I   have  to  make   is,  that  while  a  sprinkling 
theonsts  may  be  very  useful  in  animating  the  discussions  of 
proposed  congress,  care  should  be  taken  to  setMire  the  presence 
active  co-operation  of  as  many  intelligent  gentlemen  as  yom 
who  have  had  pra^ical  €xperien^.e  in  the  discipline  of  prison* 
and  the  management  of  prisons.     Governments  and  peoples,  si 
over  the  world,  need  to  be  awakened  to  a  more  lively  interest  ifl 
matters  so  vitally  importaut  to  the  welfare  of  society.     Thesul 
ject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  protection  of  life  and  pi 
erty,  social  order  and  social  happiness,  philanthropy  and  civili 
tion,  everywhere;  and  yet  how  few,  even  of  professed  statesmen, 
have  given  it  the  least  degree  of  earnest  consideration." 

Hon.  Gideon  Ilaynes:     '*  An  internationHl  congress  on  priBon 
discipline  is  just  what  is  required  at  the  present  time.     We  hare,  , 
in  the  reports  of  the  various  institutions  and  associations  of  Euro^B 
and  America  that  have  investigated  this  subject,  information,  kP 
tistics,  facts  and  suggestions  never  before  collected,  which,  if  tbq^ 
were  brought  together  and  discussed   by  competent  men,  would 
certainly  result  in  an  improved  order  of  prison  discipline  through- 
out the  world." 

Mr.  Sanborn  :     **The  sooner  the  proposed  congreag  is  held  the 

^tter,  for  the  movement  in  prison  reform  in  our  countrj'  is  going 
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rupltlly,  anj  needs  to  be  gnided  and  eidii^laeTied  by  stieh  delib- 
:ions  as  would  be  had  fit  ^wih  a  gHthering/' 
^r.  Howe  :     **  Peculiar  and  pressing  cunsiderations  call  for  per- 
lal  conference  and  jonit  action  of  the  friends  of  [orison  reform  at 

time.     By  all  means,  let  »3  come  togotber,'' 

[If  authority  can  settle  any  qnestion,  such   opinions  fr«m  sncli 

iroe€i,  by  the  scorn  and  the  liniidred,  must  be  regarded  as  decisive 

I  favor  of  the  policy  of  calling  together  the  friends  and  workers 

this  canse  tbronghuut  the  world,  to  grasp  hands  with  each  other^ 

bring  their  divers  experiences  into  a  common   stock,  to  catch 

^h  inspiration  from  the  glow  of  a  sytnputbetic  afleetlon,  and  to 

M  calm  and  earnest  conference  on  qnestion:^  wbic*h  still  await  a 

and  complete  sohition.     If  the  nwn  and  women   from  whom 

Have  qnoted^and  others  from  wliom  I  have  forborne  citation  only 

lack  of  time,  are  not   competent  to  speak   authoritatively  on 

Huestion,  there  snrely  are  none  now   living  who   imssess  the 

[ttiistte  qualification  for  snch  a  purpose. 

The  chief  benefits  to  be  expecrcd  from  the  pro[>osed  interna- 
lal  congress  would  be,  I  tbink^  the  following: 
[1,  It  would  be  the  means  of  collecting  more  comprehensive, 
^tailed  and  trustworthy  information  on  the  pre?;ent  state  of  peni- 
tentiary and  reformatory  dif4(^i|>line  throngliout  the  civilized  world 
than  has  ever,  heretofore,  been  gathered  and  presented  in  one 
lK)dy.  Every  nation  and  state  re]irespnted  in  the  congreftj^  would 
doubtless  submit  a  report  on  its  own  prison  system,  showing  Iimw 
it  is  orgapized,  and  setting  forth  its  principles,  working  and 
results.  Thus  would  be  gatliered,  from  the  most  antbenttc  sources 
and  in  the  best  form,  an  amount  of  available  knowledge,  inesti- 
mable in  value,  because  manifold  in  its  uses  and  applications. 

2,  Bat  not  only  would  information  be  aceumnlated  through  this 
agency  ;  it  would  be  difiused  as  well.  The  congress  would  be  a 
centre  from  which  light,  on  tlie  subjects  discussed,  would  radiate 
IB  every  direction.  The  newspapers  of  the  place  wIum  e  the  con- 
gress sbonld  be  held  would  report  its  doings  ;  correspondents  of  dis- 
tant papers  and  different  tongues  would  tell  the  same  story  ;  other 
papers  would  copy  the  facts,  principles  and  discussions,  and  so  give 
ihem  a  still  vvider  currency;  the  delegates  from  various  and  widely 
separated  peoples  wonld  reheai'^e  tlie  history  of  what  they  had  seen 
aud  heard  on  their  return  to  their  several  homes,  and,  finally,  the 
^nsactions  of  the  congress  would  be  published   in  a  volume  or 
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volumes,  translated  into  difFerent  laoguageSj  and  scattered  br 
cast  o\'er  the  face  of  tlie  eartli. 

3.  By  no  means  least  among  the  advantages  regul ting  from  st) 
a  coiifercnt^e  would  be  the  qiiickenmg,  vivifying  inflnenf^e,  wliiJ 
could  not  fail  tu  go  forth  from  it.  It  would  stir  to  its  very  deptj 
the  public  interest  and  public  opinion  of  the  world  on  the  n^ 
question  of  prison  discipline  and  prison  reform;  and  thlB,  aii 
all,  is  the  great  thing  needed  at  the  present  tinie. 

4.  The  congress  proposed  would  not  only  collect  and  diffal 
information  ;  it  would  not  only  impart  a  strong  impulse  to 
cause  by  ruosingand  intensifying  the  public  interest  in  that  caosj 
but  it  might  also  be  reasonably  expected  to  give  a  right  directid 
to  its  onward  march.     The  deliberations  and  discussions  of  sac 
body,  composed  as  it  would  be  of  men  skilh^d  fn  criminal  law  ati 
adminstration,  as  well  as  in  penitentiary  and   reformatory  scieoa 
might  be  expected  to  result  in  the  establishment  of  certain  defia 
tive  principles  of  prison  discipline,  which  might  be  made  the  ba 
of  the  prison  systeuis  of  different  countries,  without  interferifl 
with  such  variatioim  in  detail  as  would  naturally  result  from  iU 
special  cliaracter,  manners,  traditions,    institutions   and  gene 
spirit  of  each  individual  nation. 

5.  Other  collateral  advantages  would,  no  doubt,  spring  from  til 
conferences  of  men  of  like  studies,  sympathies  and  aims,  gather 
from  so  many  different  countries,  and  co-workers  in  the  great  caoi 
but  they  need  not  be  particularly  pointed  out  or  dwelt  upoa,  I 
they  will  readily  occur  to  all  w^ho  are  accustomed  to  tliink  np 
such  subjects. 

Upon  the  teatinionies  submitted  and  the  considerations  suggeeh 
above,  I  must  hold  it  for  proved  that  the  time  has  come  when  i 
international  penitentiary  congress  may  be  fitly  called,  and  i\\i 
as  soon  as  the  neeflful  preparations  can  be  made,  such  a  congiH 
may  be  inaugurated  with  tiie  best  hopes  of  success* 

m.    OF   WHOM   SHALL    THE   00NGKKS8   BE   C0HF06Kd1 

The  fact  that  it  is  to  be  an  inUrnation^  congress  seems  to  md 
to  involve,  as  its  logical  issue,  this  sequence,  that  all  civiliEed 
peoples  should  be  asked  to  participate  in  its  proceedings.  The 
peoples  thus  invited  would  be  the  several  states  of  tlie  American 
Union ;  the  dominion  of  Canada  ;  the  Mexican  and  South  Ameri- 
can republics;  the  era]>ire  of  Brazil ;  all  the  states  of  Europe;  the 
Ottoman  empire  and  vice-royalty  of  Egypt ;  the  French  and  Brit 
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colonies  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ;  and  the  vast 

npire  of  British  India.     Of  court^e,  the  congress  could  not  be  a 

1  meeting  called  together  from  regions  so  extended     Rather,  it 

kit8t  be  composed  of  tlelegatea  representing  stii table  constitnenciea, 

[will  not  nndertftke  to  my  what  or  who  those  constituencies  shall 

I  would  ehriTik  from  such   an  attempt,  as  arrogant  and  pro 

nmptuous.     The  utmost  I  would  adventure  is  a  suggestion  (and 

bis  is  offered  only  as  a  suggestion)  as  to  the  character  and  extent 

^df  the  representation  from  the  United  States.     Would  it  not,  then, 

be  a  proper  and  desirable  arrangement  that  ea*'h  state,  each  impor- 

lant  prison  and  reformatory,  eai-h  board  of  directors  of  such  penal 

roorroctional  institution,  each  lioard  of  state  charities,  eneh  social 

nee  association,  and  each  prison  discipline  society,  should  com- 

biaeion  and  send  one  representative  to  the  congress  ? 

IT.    QITKSTIONS   PROPER   T<:>   BE   CONSIDERED   BY   THE   CONGRESS, 

The  great  function  of  the  iiiternatiunal  congress  will  be  to  study, 
ietenniJic  and  embody,  iu  terse,  clear^  ringing  propositions  that 
earrj  tlieir  own  evidence  along  with  them,  those  broad  principles 
of  organization  and  discipline  which  may  be  made  to  underlie,  aa 
an  immovable  basis,  and  permeate,  as  a  living  fierce,  all  systems  of 
penitentiary  and  refurmatory  treatment,  however  such  systems  may 
be  modified  in  their  details  by  the  institutions,  traditions  and  gen- 

al  spirit  of  the  differejit  nationalities  in  which  they  may  be  found. 

will  only  add,  that,  in  reply  to  one  of  the  interrogatories  in  the 
circnlar  letters  seat  out  in  reference  to  the  policy  of  an  international 
congress,  T  received  suggestions  of  topics  deemed  suitable  for  dis- 
cussiun  by  sucli  congress  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  eleven, 
all  of  which,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  proposing 
til  em,  will  be  found  in  full  in  Bection  two  of  the  appendix  to  the 
twenty -fifth  annual  report  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York, 
ind  covering  be^v^een  four  and  five  closely  printed  page^  of  that 
documeni. 

V.    PBEPARATIOX   FOR   THE   CONGRESS. 

As  I  write  these  pages,  the  time  draws  nigh  for  the  opening  of 
the  international  protestaut  conference,  called  by  the  evangelical 
alliance,  and  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  New  York.  For  more  than 
two  yeai^  the  notes  of  prei>aratiou  far  this  gathering  tiave  been 
heard,  and,  as  the  hour  of  its  realization  approaches,  they  become 
londer  and  more  frequent.  For  a  full  year  the  Rev,  Dr.  Pldlip 
Schaff  has  given  his  time  and  energies  mainly  to  this  work,  sev* 
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eral  men  the  of  wMcli,  in   1869,  he  devoted  to  earnest  laborB 
the  success  of  the  conference  in   Great  Britain  and  on  the  con 
nent  of  Europe.     In  addition  to  what  has  been  doiie^f  and  16  doin 
by  this  eminent  scliokr  and  divine,  bishop  Mcllraine  is  now  j 
ing  aa  the  representative  of  the  American  alliance  in  Engla 
iiiding  the  British  conncil  in  niatnring  the  necessary  arrangemeni 
Di's.  Buddington  and  Ridgeway  and  Pruf.  Charlier  are  intrueti 
with  a  similar  connaiission  for  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
MeOjsh  for  Canada,  all  of  whom  are  giving  as  much  time  to 
work  as  they  can  spare  far  the  purpose. 

The  above  statement  affords  a  basis  for  some  idea  of  the  wo 
to  be  done  in  making  such  preparations  for  an  international  |X 
tentiary  and  reformatory  congress  as  will  be  found  absolut 
indispensable  to  iU  success.  Some  idea,  I  say  ;  for  it  does  notgiJ 
the  full  measure  of  the  work.  The  international  religious  conferenl 
16  restricted,  on  the  western  continentj  to  the  United  States 
Canada,  and  on  the  eaetern  continent  to  the  countries  of  Enrofl 
But  of  the  international  penitentiary  congress,  if  the  breadth  ^iij 
gested  in  a  former  paragraph  be  given  to  it,  **  the  field  ''  will 
almost  literally,  '*  the  world.''  Besides,  states  and  governmont»,| 
well  as  individuals  and  Boeieties,  are  to  be  interested,  and,  if 
sible,  enlisted  in  this  enterprise.  Committees  will  have  to 
organized  in  different  countries;  subjects  for  papers  agreed  uf 
and  assigned ;  propositions  for  consideration  and  action  by 
congress  drawn  up;  and  &  correspondence  conducted,  whose  pn 
portions  swell  into  positive  vastness.  From  Sir  Walter  Crrtfto 
Sir  John  Bowring,  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  and  Miss  Mary  Carpen-j 
ter,  of  England ;  M,  de  Marsangy  and  M,  Corne,  of  France ;  Sij 
nor  Scalia,  of  Italy;  Inspector  Bruiin,  of  Denmark;  and  Baro 
Von  iloltzcndurff,  of  Prussia,  I  have  already  received  very 
decided  opinions  that,  since  this  movement  had  its  initiative  i 
America,  it  will  be  essential  to  its  full  success,  that  some  one  from" 
this  country  undertake  a  mission  to  the  different  countries  of 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  laying  the  project  in  all  its  length,  and 
breadth,  and  promise  of  beneficent  results,  before  govern meut-N 
prison  managers,  prison  inspectors,  prison  oftieers,  magistrates  con- 
nccted  with  the  criminal  administration,  and  private  citizens  inter- 
ested in  prison  reform,  with  a  view  to  secure  their  good-will  and 
cooperation. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  considerationSj  it  is  my  belief 
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■It  a  oommiBsioner  would  find  work  enoiigh  to  fill  all  hiB  time 
B  task^  all  his  strength  of  mind  aod  body,  from  (say)  the  first  of 
■liifiry  next  to  the  meeting  of  the  e.otigreiss,  provided  the  time 
I  holding  it  be  not  unreasonably  delayed.  The  only  objection 
■t  ot^curs  to  me  as  likely  to  be  made  to  this  courae  is  tht*  diflS- 
Bty  of  raising  the  funds  (which  would  be  conBidemble)  necessary 
(defray  the  expenses  of  the  mission ;  but  this  is  a  diffierJty  that 
fll  vaaish  before  the  fii'st  serious  effort  to  overcome  it.  When 
ill  object,  involving  an  outlay  of  money ^  is  presented  to  the  Araeri- 
ean  people,  the  only  question  that  need  be  asked  is :  "  Is  the  object 
1  worthy  one  ?  Is  it  worth  the  money  that  will  be  required  to 
effect  it  ? "  If  the  oljjeet  be  one  that  crosses  men^s  convictions,  you 
cannot  get  live  dolkrs  for  its  prosecution.  If  it  be  one  that 
touches  the  heart  and  commends  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people,  M  that  is  really  needed  ro  aeeomplish  it  can  be  had  for 
the  asking,  whether  tlie  sum  be  five  Ihousaiid  dollars  or  fifty 
thousand. 

Yh    WHEHK   SHALL   THK   TONORKSS    BE   HELD? 

[      One  of  the  interrogatories  propounded  in  the  circular  sent  out 

was:  '*  Which  of  the  three  cities — ^ London,  Paris  or  Dublin  — 

'  would  be  your  choice  for  the  sessions  of  the  congress?"     Of  the 

{  persons  who  made  answer  to  the  circuUr  only  filly-nine  expressed 

I  their  wishes  as  to  the  place  of  the  congress.     Of  these,  thirty-nine 

(two-thirds)  voted  for  London,  eight  for  Paris,  seven  for  Dublin, 

two  for  Brussels,  two  for  New  York,  and  one  for  Geneva  or  Zurich^ 

in  Switzerland. 

If  the  doctrine  that  majorities  are  to  rule  prevails,  the  question 
most  be  regarded  as  settled,  and  Loudon  is  the  place  where  the 
Oongress  is  to  be  held,  if  held  at  alL  But  baron  Holtzendorff 
objects  strenuously  to  London,  and  gives  liis  reasons  for  so  doing. 
It  is  but  fair  to  give  hini  tlie  benetic  of  his  argument.  He  says  ; 
**  Experience  has  shown  that  any  place  of  public  meeting  that 
might  be  cbosen  enjoys  a  considerable  preponderance  when  people 
are  indiscriminately  admitted  as  members.  Take  Brussels  and 
Belgium,  the  adherents  of  Pennsylvanian  cellularism  would  have 
a  majority  by  the  natural  preponderance  of  the  Belgian  view. 
Take  London,  and  the  Belgians  would  complain  of  liavi ng  been* 

i  voted  down  by  the  repre^^entatives  of  a  country  devoid  of  any 
exj>erience  as  to  long  terms  of  isolation.  In  Paris  the  French 
would  afford  no  information  at  all,  the  imperial  government  having 
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made  no  decided  step  toward  prison  reform.  The  best  plan, 
haps,  would  be  to  select  Switzerland  —  Ziiricb,  or  GeneTra,  or  eon 
such  place»  tbe  different  views  tliere  being  sufficiently  represents 
If  any  reBolntions  were  to  be  adopted  as  to  the  best  prison  sygteu 
they  would  enjoy  the  best  authority  when  diecuBsed  on  the  neut 
ground  of  Pwitzerland," 

Yun  Holtzendorff  is  an  autliority  from  whom  I  should  hefiitali 
to  dissent,  were  it  not  that  he  makes  use  of  an  expression  wliid 
yields  the  whole  argamcnt.     He  says  that  any  place  where  a  publi 
meeting  is  held  enjoys  a  preponderating  influence,  "  token  peep 
are  mducriminately  admitted  as  rn embers J^     To  this  it  is  a  stifl 
cient    answer,   that  '^people"   are   not   to   he  " indi=icnminate 
admited  as  members,"     The  cougresa  cannot  he  a  mass  ineetin 
It  mast  be  a  delegated  body,  composed  of  members  represi*ntii^ 
const! tuenciej*,  the  representation  being  regulated  upon  some  prin 
ciple  that  will  give  a  fair  field  and  an  equal  chance  to  all.    In  I 
congress  thus  constituted,  no  nation  could  have  any  undue  adv» 
tage;  and  the  only  actual  advantage  that  could  accrue  to  one  < 
others  would   he  tli rough  the  more  general   and  more  pnnctafj 
attendance  of  her  delegates ;    but  to  this  she  would   he  fair^ 
entitled  on  the  score  of  the  greater  fidelity  of  her  reprefientativei 

Tbe  argument  of  Professor  Yon  Iloltzendorff  against  Londo 
being  thus  disposed  of,  I  will  venture  to  offer  two  consideration 
which  seem  to  me  to  weigh  strongly  in  favor  of  that  city. 

The  first  is,  that  if  the  British  colonics  and  British  East  Indies 
are  admitted  to  representation,  in  addition  to  England,  Scotland 
Ireland,  Canada  and  the  United  States,  tlie  number  of  Englisl 
speaking  delegates  will,  in  all  probability,  greatly  exceed  that  < 
the  whole  body  of  delegates  to  whom  otlier  languages  are  venm 
iilan  This,  if  so^  would  seem  to  give  a  sort  of  title  to  meeti 
some  place  where  English  itself  is  tbe  vernacular. 

The  second  is  more  important,  and  to  my  apprehension  decisis 
The  usefulness  of  the  cotigrcss  will  very  much  depend,  especial! 
BO  far  as  the  education  of  public  opinion  is  concerncdj  on 
publicity  given  to  its  proceedings  by  the  public  press.  The  pr 
of  Londuu  is  able,  earnest,  alert,  eager  to  publish  important  nei 
and  liberally  provided  with  trained  and  accomplished  reporte 
General  Pilsbury  has  well  expressed  my  view  in  a  single  senten^ 
occurring  in  his  letter  in  response  to  the  fircular.  Tie  says: 
to  the  city  in  which  the  congress  should  be  held,  I  suppose  Londl 
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would  be  preferred  by  most  of  the  delegates  from  North  America; 
•nd  a  very  good  reason  for  selecting  that  place  is,  that  the  proceed- 
faigs  wonld  be  more  promptly  and  fully  reported  in  the  great 
newspapers  published  there,  which  have  a  world-wide  circulation." 
To  which  I  wonld  add,  that  the  reports  of  the  London  press  could 
be  transferred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  our  American  and  Canadian 
papers,  without  the  labor  and  expense  of  translation,  by  which 
means  probably  ten  times  as  much  intelligence  regarding  the 
doings  of  the  congress  would  find  its  way  to  the  public  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  reports  were  origin- 
ally published  in  French  or  German. 

Vn.    WHEN    SHALL   THE  CONGRESS   TAKE   PLACE  ? 

The  circular  letter,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  several 
times  made  in  this  paper,  was  sent  out  about  midsummer  of  last 
year.  The  judgment  of  the  persons  addressed  was  asked,  among 
other  things,  as  to  the  time  at  which  the  congress  might  be  most 
advantageously  held  ?  On  this  point  there  were  but  fifty  responses, 
twenty-three  of  which  were  for  1870,  and  twenty-seven  for  either 
1871  or  1872.  Of  course,  the  present  year  is  out  of  the  question ; 
and  I  presume  the  choice  now  lies  between  the  autumn  of  1871 
and  the  early  summer  of  1872.  My  own  conviction  is,  decidedly, 
that,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  preparation  and 
the  great  distances  from  each  other  of  many  of  the  points  between 
which  correspondence  will  have  to  be  carried  on,  that  the  month 
of  June,  1872,  is  the  earliest  date  at  which  it  would  be  safe  to  fix 
the  meeting  of  the  congress ;  besides,  a  strong  desire  has  been 
expressed  by  several  of  my  English  correspondents  that,  if  the 
congress  meets  in  London,  it  should  meet  in  June,  before  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament,  as  they  believe  that  many  of  the  members 
of  the  British  legislature  would  avail  themselves  of  the  opportu- 
nity to  attend  its  sessions,  and  that  so  a  wider  interest  would  be 
awakened  in  the  cause  of  prison  reform,  and  a  more  vigorous 
impulse  would  be  given  to  it  than  would  otherwise  be  likely  to  be 
the  case. 

Vm.    CONCLUSION, 

I  have  now  discharged  —  would  that  I  could  have  more  worthily 
discharged  —  the  duty  laid  upon  mo  by  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments ;  and  I  will  close  with  an  earnest  expression  of  my  belief 
84 
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that,  by  collecting  and  diffbaing  information,  by  aettltng  principle 
by  qnickening  the  pablic  interest,  and  by  educating  public  opinioii 
on  questions  connected  with  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discf. 
pline,  the  international  congress  will  form  an  era  in  the  proji^ 
of  this  great  and  vital  interest  of  society 
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XXn*  Historical  Sketch  of  National  and  Intkenational  Pbni- 

TKNTIABT    CONFERENCES   IN    E^KOPE   AND    AMERICA.* 
Bj  Sign  or  Mabtino  Beltraki  Scaua,  loipfictor  of  Prtf^na  Id  Italy. 

If  there  is  a  sociiil  question  which,  by  its  iniportunce  and 
iatrinsic  relations^  deserves  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest  atten- 
tion, it  is  undoubtedly  the  question  of  criminal  delinquency. 
After  having  been  overlooked  for  centuries,  and  abandoned  almost 
to  the  cruel  handling  of  the  hangman  or  of  the  lowest  prison 
lleepers,  this  delicate  question  has  now  entered  into  the  field  of 
'  science,  and  will  soon  form  a  most  important  part  of  anthropology* 
What  is  crime?  All  the  codes  will  answer  that  crime  is  the 
infringement  of  the  law ;  and  a  unanimous  vote  has  proclaimed 
the  necessity  of  its  punishment  and  acknowledged  the  right  of 
inflicting  it.  As  to  the  origin  of  that  right,  the  nature  of  puu- 
iehttient  and  the  object  wiiich  it  is  intended  to  attain j  opinions 
Vary,  and  the  discrepancies  are  broad,  and  do  not  seem  to  approach 
to  an  adjustment.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  this 
lahyrinth.  However,  this  concordant  detiuition  of  criuje,  as 
taken  in  its  external  characterSj  is  not  sufficient  to  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  positive  legislation.  What  is  crime  to  its  perpetra- 
tors? Such  is  the  question  that  I  iiivHriably  put  to  myself  on  my 
visits  to  places  of  punisliment  and  in  my  interviews  with  crimi- 
nals or  convicts  of  the  darkest  hue,  and  tliey  always  bring  to  my 
mind  Howard's  beautiful  pageB.  Wliat  h  crime  to  those  who  com- 
mit it?  Is  it  neurosis  f  Is  it  a  kind  of  moral  dueaaet  Is  it  the 
impuUion  fi^om  th^  hearty  in  a  bad  man^  from  hu  very  hoyhood  f 
h  it  the  disclmure  of  impiety  which  nemr  leaves  its  victims  f  la 
it  a  terrible  budget,  which  mmi  be  paid  to  the  galleys  or  ths  gal- 
lows f  Is  it  the  effect  of  the  anger  of  God  which  has  hardened 
^^the  heart  f  Is  it  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  the  social  organi- 
^nation^  of  whi^h  the  cidpril  becomeji  the  instrument  f  Ij^  it  an 
E  accidental  and  isolated  fact,  or  is  it  caused  by  uniform  laws, 
prepared  by  various  elements,  and  developed  by  particular  cir- 
cuinstaoces  t  I  may  be  mistaken,  gentlemen,  but  it  aeenis  to 
I  me  BO  palpable  that  the  careful  consideration  of  this  question 
ought  to  be  our  point  of  departure,  that  if  I  were  to  adopt  a  dif- 

♦  Trmnflliited  bj  an  It&Uan  gentleman  of  New  York. 
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ferent  metliod  I  would  tlien  act  blind-fokled,  and  do  like  the  doc- 
tor who  labors  at  tlie  mftkin^t  «p  of  his  prescription,  before  he  has 
made  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease  which  he  is  called  to  cure,  M 
I  understand  this  question,  nntil  we  shall  hare  studied  crime  in  its 
perpetrators  and  in  all  its  relations  and  different  aspects,  we  wil! 
never  be  able  to  discover  the  best  means  to  pre%^ent  or  correct  it, 
nor  can  we  say  that  penitentiary  science  has  made  any  great 
progrese. 

Convicts  must  be  studied  in  their  outward  nianifestatioua 
because,  b3"  examining  all  the  surrounding^  circo instances,  we  %hs!H 
discover  what  we  aim  at  —  truth.  Leaving  aside  all  abstract  specu- 
lations and  uncertain  theories,  it  is  requisite  that,  in  moral  science, 
we  should  follow  the  same  path  that  JiajS  been  ro  advantageoaslj 
taken  in  the  study  of  natural  srnence.  To  this  object,  in  my  opinion, 
ought  to  he  directed  all  individual  and  collective  eiforts,  hecauw 
moral  facts,  as  well  as  those  wliich  are  called  natural  facts,  have 
a  cause  so  to  be. 

Penitentiary  science  has  now  been  in  existence  for  a  whole  cen- 
tury ;  but  what  or  where  are  tlie  treasure  gathered  by  experience! 
What  are  the  facts  that  can  be  held  as  constant!  How  has  it 
contributed  to  the  solution  of  other  social  problems?  Many 
refomis  have  been  adupted  in  the  various  criminal  le*^islationd,  it; 
almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe;  many  more  are  claimed  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  of  public  morals,  of  social  inter^t  j  but 
the  speaking  figures  and  statistics  of  crime  have  not  been  often 
looked  at,  and  temporary  prejudices  or  unsound  convictions  hava 
prevailed  instead. 

For  the  lat^t  fifty  years,  the  efliciency  of  the  different  peniten- 
tiary systems  has  been  carefully  debated,  but  that  question  haa 
not  yet  made  much  progress ;  and,  at  present,  as  was  the  case  a  long 
time  ago,  the  champions  of  different  schools  are  ranged  in  the 
field  of  abstractions,  to  go  over  the  same  arguments,  and  tOj 
allege,  on  both  side^,  the  same  facts  and  experiment  Thougl 
chains  have  been  broken,  though  corporal  punishment  has  beenj 
abolished,  though  the  prisoner  receives  a  better  treatment  thai 
heretofore,  though  indulgence  and  leniency  have  now  super 
seded  the  severity  of  punishment,  nobody  can  tell  me  whether, 
and  how  far,  this  humanitarian  spirit  has  stopped  the  cor- 
rupting cnrrent  of  guilt ;  what  have  been  the  effects  of  such  or 
fiuch  other  puuishmont;  and  none  can  inform  me  why  they  have 
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deemed  it  better  to  be  more  lenient  or  niore  severe;  and  the  prob- 
m  about  relapse  still  remains  unsolved. 

The  study  of  the  prisoner  is  tlie  greatest  need  still  felt  after  so 
many  years  of  toil  and  debate;  we  have  just  reached  that  point 
where  we  should  have  commenced  because,  after  so  much  labor, 
ire  have  only  readied  an  empty  space.  Why  w  the  progress  of 
jftison  reform  so  slow  and  imperfect  f  and  what  is  the  cause  of  so 
much  discrepancy  of  st/stemSj  when  the  greatest  unity  of  views  is 
necessary  and  might  secure  success  f  Tliese  same  questions  were 
ised  many  years  ago  by  two  eminent  writers  on  penal  matters, 
Messieurs  Duci»etiaux  and  Russell,  the  former  inspector-general 
of  pi'isons  in  Belgium,  and  the  latter  holding  the  same  position  in 
England.  They  thought  that  to  remedy  that  fault,  it  would  be 
enough  to  meet  and  come  to  some  nndei*standing  —  to  communi- 
cate to  each  other  their  respective  objections  and  the  results  already 
obtained.  They  concluded  to  call  a  great  meeting,  a  proposition 
cheerfully  greeted  by  alL  However,  this  was  not  the  fii'st  time  that 
tlieprison  question  was  brought  before  agathering  of  highly  talented 
ieo»  Since  the  year  18S5,  the  Swibb  association  of  public  utility 
Iftd  joined  this  question  to  the  su Inject  of  pauperism,  and  occa- 
sioned a  very  important  and  lively  debate.  At  the  French  Insti- 
te^  in  1835,  the  celebrated  Beranger  de  la  Drome  gave  bints  as  to 
e  be^t  method  for  a  penitentiary  system.  At  the  two  Italian 
ngresses  held  at  Florence  and  Lucca,  in  1842-4;3,  t!ie  quesrinn 
penitentiary  reforms  was  started  from  a  sanitary  puint  of  view, 
d  almost  at  the  same  tiuje,  in  the  academy  of  moral  and 
political  science  in  Paris,  Messieurs  de  Chateauneuf,  Lucas  and  de 
Tocqueville  wore  treating,  nu^st  extensively  and  with  great  learn- 
j^jDg,  tliis  very  subject  which  at  that  time  was  attracting  the 
^Breatest  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government.  In  the  year 
*  t  1845,  the  congress  which  had   been  proposed   by  Ducp(^tiaux  was 

Kpened  at  Frankfort  on  the  Rliine.     The  United  States  of  America, 
England,  France,  Italy,  Prussia  and  other  nations  were  well  repre- 
ented   at  that  great   meeting,   which  consisted  of  about  eighty 
letnbei^.     After  three  days  of  debate,  among  other  resolutions, 
the  assembly  declared    that   ''  the  system  of  continued  solitary 
confinement  should  be    applied  to    convicts   and    prisonem  serv* 
ing   only  for  a   short   term ;    tliat    this    aij:gravatino   of   punish- 
^inent  should  diminish   the  term  of   the  penalty  itself;    that  the 
^■benal   codes  should   be  revised   and   made 
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tite  prison  inspectors  and  cominissioTiers  of  fntrreUJonce  shonMl 
extend  their  duties  to  a  wider  application ;  and  that  protective  [ 
assoeiations  should  be  so  constitnted  as  to  become  the  neeeMarj] 
instriimentah*ty  for  penitentiary  reforms." 

A  second  con^rress  met  in  the  following  year  (1847)  at  Brnasefe, 
wliich  was  attended  by  more  than  200  members,  who  representd 
the   most   civilized   countries  of  the  two  hemisphere?.     A  gtK»d 
many  reports  were  read  there^  viz. :  on  the  condition  of  tlie  prisims 
in  Germany,  England,  Belgium,  Italy,  France, etc. ;  and,  aHei* three 
days  of  the  most  interesting  discnssions,  the  following  resolHtione 
were  adopted  and  passed,  viz. :  **  That  it  is  essentia!  that  hoogei 
of  correctional  education  for  young  delinquents,  on  the  system  of 
temporary  individual  confinement,  should  be  instituted,  having  also 
the  privilege  of  placing  the  said  young  culprits  in  agricultural  col- 
onies, or  autliority  to  bind  tliem  with  good  and  honest  famiei*s  and 
mechanics,   through   tlie  pmteetive   associations;    that  the  inner 
service  of  the  prisons  sliould  he  intrusted  to  two  classes  of  agents^ 
menial  and  jnural  /    that  the  latter  class  should  be  well  prepare^^ 
for  the  discharge  of  their  arduous  duties  by  a  sort  of  apprei*^ 
ticeship;  and  that  teligious  or  philanthropic  protective  association! 
should  also  give  their  lielp  to  reform  the  penitentiary  system/' 

However,  extraordinary  political  events  came  to  interrupt  thosej 
interesting  lal>ors ;  hut  the  seeds  had  been  cast  oti  a  good  sml^  ani 
were  not  tardy  in  their  germination.  An  international  congress  of 
philauthrr»py  was  called  again  in  Brussels  in  185t),  at  which  it  wa 
deciaed  that  another  meeting  sliould  take  place,  in  the  following 
year,  at  Franktbrt'on-the-Rhine ;  and  that  noble  city  did  joyfully 
greet  some  of  the  same  eminent  men  who  had  joined  the  congreaa 
held  there  in  1846,  and  who  were  called  again  together  to  det 
mine  certain  ditiicult  questions,  and  especially  the  vital   questioij 
concerning    penitentiary   reforms.      This   congress   also   w*a©  at^ 
tended   by  a  numerous  and    select  band  of  philanthropists  and 
scientific  men  from  all  parts.     Every  body  knows  the  precioiufl 
publications  edited  by  that  congress,  in  two  volumes,  containing" 
the  records  of  luany  propositions  and  suggestions  made  during 
that  scbsion,  and  of  certain  views  expressed  by  some  members  of 
that  assembly,  highly  interesting  for  their  pliilanthropic  bearin| 

The   congress    held    at    Frankfort-on-Main,   in   1857,  went 
beyond  all  that  had  been  done  at  all  previous  meetings^  and  ihd 
main  resolutions  adopted  there  were  the  following :  The  appli- 
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V  tfttioD  of  continual  solitary  coiifineoient  even  to  prisoners  who 

■  hive  to  eerve  a  long  term ;  Keduction  of  one4liird  of  the  penalty 

■  hy  serving  tlie  term  in  solitary  confinement;  Application  of  soli- 
tary confinement  even  to  juvenile  delinquents^  but  only  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  ordinary  regime  in  the  house  of  correction : 
The  institution  of  penal  agricultural  houses  for  old  or  invalid 
CQlprits,  and  for  those  to  whom  solitary  confinement  could  not  be 
ipplied  without  inconvenience:  Abolishment  of  corporal  punish- 
ments, of  Bnpplementary  penalties,  and  of  public  labor :  Amend- 
,1ftentof  the  law  of  ^ntrveUlance^  so  as  not  to  hinder  rhe  action  of  the 

ive  associations :  A  uniform  method  in  the  administration  of 
i8<nm  under  the  direction  of  one  single  department  :    Apprentice- 
ip,   that   is,   special  education  and    training,  for  the  keepers : 
-Establishment  of  intermediate  institutions  between  imprisonment 
Hod  full  liberty  for  habitual  criminals,  and  for  those  who,  having 
t^^en  discharged,  have  no<  means  to  support  themselves,  and  find  no 
*>^?cupation  :    Publication,  at  stated  periods,  of  printed  reports  in 
'**^nlar  forms,  so  that  they  may  bo  compared,  concerning  the  con- 
^'^^ition  of  the  prisons  and  the  results  obtained  therein,  especially  in 
r^Drisons  fur  solitarv  confinement*     A  ehart<.'r  was  strongly  recom- 
^^^nended  for  an  international  philanthropic  association,  whose  object 
I   "^ould  be  to  bring  together  men  from  all  countries,  devoted  to  the 
1    'TTork  of  relieving  and  improving  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people; 
I     and  who  would  also  communicate  their  views  to  each  other  on  sub- 
jects of  this  kind  in  order  to  arrive,  in  a  more  easy  w^ay,  to  tlie  solu- 
tion of  certain  problems  more  intimately  connected  with  crime  and 
misery* 

Now,  if  we  pause  a  little  while  to  gather  the  fruits  of  the 
work  done,  and  of  all  past  efforts  and  experience  —  alas,  gentlemen, 
1^     we  shall  find  that  tliese  fruits  are  very  scanty.    It  is  impossible  for 
^he  to  follow  up,  in  a  short  paper,  the  history  of  penitentiary  reforms, 
^^  order  to  give  to  the  conferences  the  credit  to  which   tliey  are 
entitled  for  their  laboi*s.     Mucli  less  am  I  willing  to  ignore  their 
great  influence  on  the  progressive  advancement  made  in  the  premises. 
But  at  a  rapid  glance  on  the  present  condition  of  the  peniten- 
tiary question,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  system  of  continual  solitary 
confinement,  enforced  against  both  juvenile   and  adult  prisoners 
during   the  whole  term  of  their  punishment,  instead  of  gaining  is 
losing  ground  every  day;  I  think  also  that  the  revision  of  penal 
lawa  is  proceeding  very  slowly  and  w^ith  uncertainty;   that  the 
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protective  and  surveillance  associations  have  become  Ickewarm ;  and 
that  tlie  apprenticeship  or  special  training  of  the  keepers  and  the 
appointment  of  the  moral  agents  have  remained  mere  wifihes.    I 
notice  some  penal  agricultural  establishments,  but  they  are  not  for 
chronic  invalids,  or  for  those  to  whom  solitnry  confinement  might  j 
prove  prejudicial.    Corporal  punishment  has  not  been  wholly  anJ 
everywhere  abolished,  and  irksome,  unproductive  labor  is  still  in  fnli 
force*   I  cannot  discover  any  miracles  from  the  intermediate  instito^  I 
tions  for  un reformed  delinquents,  or  for  dischtirgcd  prisoner^i  out  of 
employment  and  without  means.     From  the  statistical  tables  of 
various  countries  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  exact  and  uniform 
data  in  their  details,  which  alone  would  make  them  interestimj;  aadJ 
the  international  phil an thropic  association,  toward  which  more  than" 
one  hundred  influential  members  of  the  last  congress  at  Frank- 
fort  had    promised    their  encotinigement,   has  not   secured   the 
important  and  noble  aim  to  which  it  was  destined. 

When    Dncpetiaux    conceived  the  first  idea  of  a  penitentiary 
congress,  he  thought,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  that  a  mutu»*^ 


undei'standing  would   be  a  very   easy   matter,  as  it  would  hav"^ 


been  enough  to  meet  and  communicate  their  views  to  each  othei 
with  the  various  results  of  their  respective  experiments. 

At  the  other  congress,  held  at  Frankfort-on-Main,  seven  yeai 
afterward.  Professor  Mittermaier  acknowledged  also  that  a  greal 
difFerence  of  opinion  existed;  and  while  he  wished  to  come  X(^::^^^ 
an  understanding,  he  did  not   place  much  reliance  on  a  speed 
result,  and  he  thought  that  they  werefar^  dutant  from  ths 
at  which  they  were  aiming. 

But  the  arguments  on  penitentiary  reforms  have  not  been  lim- 
ited to  the  conferences  which  I  have  mentioned  above.  Allow  me^ 
gentlemen,  to  make  some  remarks  about  what  has  been  otlicrwise 
done  in  a  local  sphere,  and  you  will  easily  perceite  that  the  restUts 
have  not  proved  much  better.  A  society  for  the  encouragemeiit 
of  social  knowledge  has  been  founded  in  England  since  the  yemr 
1867;  in  all  its  annual  meetings  the  penitentiary  question  haa 
always  been  considered  as  one  of  vital  importance,  and  men  of 
great  intelligence  and  practical  activity  have  largely  contributed 
toward  its  progress.  But  where  are  the  results  obtained  from 
sucli  labors?  At  those  meetings  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors 
has  been  held  as  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  crime ;  many  rem- 
lies  have  been  suggested,  but  the  wound  is  still  bleeding ;  and 
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m^^iio\>^  and  bar-rooms  are  ae  iloui'ishiiig  as  ever.  Tlie  Iiisii 
peuiteutiary  system  liaa  been  declared  better  thau  the  iluglisli  bjs- 
tem;  a  police  luspectiou  or  surveillance  liai*  been  recommended; 
btioks  for  the  registering  of  babituaJ  deliiK|Uciits  have  beeu  pro- 
nooticed  necessary;  juvenile  deliuquejicy  has  been  denounced 
almost  with  terror;  biit  the  desired  reforms  uiid  provisions  of  luw 
are  still  awaited.  Sojiie thing  indeed  was  done,  when  the  evil 
presented  itself  in  an  alarm iug  way.  The  English  statistical 
ijibles  continue  to  be  publiolied  on  stereotyped  forms  of  many 
jcari' standing,  without  ])ayiLigany  attention  to  the  urgent  demands 
oi'  science.  We  niight  repeat  to-day  the  very  signiticent  word? 
uttered  ten  years  ago  by  Kinnaird :  *'  Wkat>  have  we  done^  whal 
fife  w€  doing ^  to  control  tlwpredispoung  causes  oj^ crime  f  But  little^ 
fmn  afraid" 

The  Swiss  association  of  public  usefulness,  w*bich  met  at  Geneva 
n  IStS.'i,  exuruined  also  the  jtenitentiury  ipje^tion  ;  and  the  report 
^»«de  by  Dr.  L.  II,  Gusse,  deserves  great  attention  on  account  of 
Ucmany  facts  contained  and  the  wise  remHrks  which  accompany 
'letn*  In  his  report,  he  recommended  the  application  of  solitary 
Cftifinementto  prisonersawaitiiigtrial,  and  to  convicts  sentenced  to 
kot  more  thau  one  year's  imprisomncnt ;  but  I  am  nut  aware  that 
hc'gaid  report  was  acted  upon  at  that  meeting. 
In  the  year  1865,  an  international  congress  for  the  en t!uu rage- 
neat  of  social  knowledge  met  at  BeniCj  and  tliey  toi^k  up  again 
JiiB  eobject.  Many  countries  and  various  scientiiic  associations 
vere  represented  there.  Many  speakers  took  the  flcKjr,  and  the 
various  penal  systems  bad  their  advocates,  Tlie  Irish  system  had 
he  most  of  them.  But  that  congress  adjourned  without  giving 
kH?  decided  opinion  on  this  important  subject. 

With  the  view  of  adapting sonje  fundamental  principles^  a  society 
ras  founded  in  Switzerland  in  1807,  for  the  forwarding  of  pctii- 
eotiary  reforms.  Its  framers  and  originators  were  Messieurs  Kiihne 
if  St.  Gall,  Miiller  of  Lenesburg,  and  Wcgmann  of  Zurieh  ;  and 
t  was  framed  on  the  model  of  the  German  society  established  at 
itattgard  in  1863.  A  series  of  questions  was  proposed  for  gradual 
xami nation  at  the  successive  meetings  of  the  associatiun.  I  may 
dd  that  that  series  was  in  two  dltterent  pax-ts ;  one  relating  tu 
^gislative  matters,  and  the  other  to  subjects  of  public  economy  — 
U  deserving  the  most  serious  attention.  In  tlie  iii'st  pait,  tliere 
re  many  queries  made  with  the  object  of  harmonizing  erimimd  legis- 
liiou  w4th  the  expiation  of  tlie  penalty;  ajid,  in  the  second  juirt, 
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*  »  already  decidecl,  tlie  question  on  the  prisou  sjateioJ 
iivor  of  thml  geoerstllv  aJo{:*t£d  in  Svrltzerljind.      Certaiu  oti 
qpBitiooi  veie introduced  lor  pablje  debate,  and  ainon^theui  tli^^ 
•*  Wiitikgr  pFimmerw^  whetk  ameded^  should  he  placed  at  jfrH  j 
mtiimrji  ctmffnemen$ /  wlieifur  good  hehtx^ior  can  jU'Stiffj  tfie 
^tcryt  of  prisonerB  /  whHher  ill  behaved  convicts  shrntld  be  phi 
MM    Mpodal  prUons  ;   whaiher  places  of  ptinishment  shovld  h 
Jmrminff  hmds  attached ;  and  whether  the  ^trvcture  of  the  hm 
mf§  should  he  thai  of  the  panopticoH  of  Betkthanu^^  etc.^  etc* 
c»ngr€ai concluded  by  recotumeiiding  c-entralizatioD  in  the  directioi 
of  ibepeaiitentisirvdervice,  and  the  publication  of  statisticid  tabli 
all  made  oat  ob  the  saiue  basis. 
In  the  folio wintr  venrs,  18GS  and  I860,  the  same  Hssociatioii  \ 


its  aimctal 


at   Lenshnrt^   and   SL  Gall.      At  tie 


place  the  director,  Mr.  Ktihne,  dwelt  at  length  on  the  neee^itjF 
baring  uniform  statistical  tables,  of  which  he  traced  with  skillfnT 
band  the  main  featnrt^.     Furrer  spoke  of  protectiv^^  societies,  arid 
MaUer  abont  the  need  of  greater  hannonv  in  the  criminal  code&  J 
Switzerland.     At  the  meeting  at  the  latter  place,  Mr.  Yaucher 
Qiieux  read  a  very  elaborate   report  on  the  Iri&h  prison  sysl 
Forrer  gave  the  history  of  the  Swiss  protective  society;  Bi 
GQggested  the   fonnding  of  a  correctional   asylum   for  juvei 
delinquehte.     We  wish  a  long  and  prosperous  life  to  that  newly 
bom  association,  and  wish  also  that  Mr.  Kuhne's  motion  iniiy  be 
favorably  received  and  adopted,  and   that  the  prison  statistical 
tables  of  Switzerland  may  soon  be  published,  as  a  continuation 
the  very  ingenious  essay  by  Dr  Orelli. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Swiss  ast^ociation  was  founded, 
German  society  also  had  its  beginning,  under  a  similar  title; 
thoy  met,  for  the  first  time,  at  Dresden,  in  1867.     At  the  ope 
of  that  respectable  assembly,  there  was  a  general  outcry  in 
onco  to  the  disgraceful  condition  of  public  prisons  in  all  Germanr  * 
and  Uiey  pointed  at  the  necessity  of  giinng  to  the  managetnetU  ^flj 
iJU  prisons  a  more  uniform  and  central  directum,  and  to  t/te  JhV| 
IhHIIihmi  ^  ih0  prison  statutics  a  greater  unity  of  in 
1 1  WHA  »»tgRO»ted,  also,  to  give  to  the  svjiefuntendente  jflarffe 
%^Mi*kmmtit  the  supervUion  ahto  of  the  smaller  one$, 
%^^kk$mmt  «Mt  4Bd0pUfd  (j^  a  funiiamenlal  syetem,     Tkey 
tioH^it  M#  prineiple  of  shutting  up  in  ttork-kouses  insolveHi  deitorw. 
II  fW  of'  hSMH^urtitif  into  eatile  conviois  thai  could  not  Im  r^owmmk 
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Yet  how  many  of  these  resolutions  will  receive  tbe  sanction  of  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  tlie  proper  legislative  bodies,  time  only  \vill  telL 
The  short  limits  of  this   paper  will   not  allow  me  to  dwell  on 
other  congresses  of  less  importance.      But  you  will  permit  me 
,  10  say  a  few  words  about  the   international  statist it^.al  congress, 
Md,  referring  to  that  part  whicli  concerns  penitentiary  subjects,  I 
^uncit  but  exclaim,  "  What  have  we  obtained  ?" 

What  the  object  of  such  a  congress  should  be,  has  been  clearly 
■bblished  by  the  congress  of  Brussels  in  1853.     It  is  ta  find  cmd 
introfiuce  unity  in  qficial  siatistics^  so  that  the  results  may  he 
compared. 

The  congress  of  Paris,  in  1855,  gave  a  unanimous  vote  in  favor 
(ff  having  a  uniform  compilution  of  jyeniterittary  statistics/  and  it 
tfcw  decided  that  they  should  be  preceded  by  accurate  information 
m  relation  to  the  penal  system'^  to  the  various  degrees  of  piinish- 
fnent^  to  pardtims^  etc.  A  sort  of  outline  was  even  traced,  wliile 
a  series  of  questions,  the  solution  of  which  was  demanded,  had 
Wn  so  formulated  as  to  obtain  the  most  concise  and  accurate 
atiswers. 

The  expression  of  such  a  desire  conld  not  be  more  legitimate. 
However,  if  any  of  you,  gentlemen,  have  been  laboring,  since  that 
lime,  to  put  together  the  several  statistical  publications,  he  must, 
like  myself,  have  met  with  very  great  di&appoiotment.  That 
earnest  appeal  met  only  with  silence,  and  silence  was  exchanged 
by  the  successive  conferences. 

However,  as  prison  statistics  are  intimately  connected  with 
judiciary  statistics,  since  the  congreBS  of  Paris  in  1855,  that  of 
Vienna  in  1857,  and  that  of  London  iu  1860,  there  has  been  con- 
stantly demanded  uniformity  of  figures  and  of  researclies  in  refer* 
ence  to  the  condition  of  prisons  and  prisoners.  But  these  new 
solicitations  did  not  meet  with  a  better  ear. 

By  the  congress  of  Loudon  it  had  been  desired  that  the  statistics 
)f  the  prisons  should  furnish  some  ideas  concerning  the  places  of 
iet^niion  and  the  penitentiaries,  and  also  as  to  the  system,  the 
liscipline  and  tlie  administration  of  the  same,  giving  in  the  mean- 
line  all  possible  intbrmation  about  the  prisoners.  It  was  the 
lame  resolution  passed  at  tlie  congress  of  Paris,  only  a  little  more 
•eatricted.  But  even  so,  nothing  or  very  little  has  becTi  obtained. 
HLt  the  statistical  congress  held  at  Florence  in  1866,  OTie  of  the 
mfgeets  well  deb»ited  was  the  causes  of  delinquency,   and   the 
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classificHtioD  which  should  be  adopted  was  then  dc^cided.    Many  1 
other  resolutions  were  passed    inianiitiously  in  reference  to  minors, 
We  raaj  liope  that  the^se  seeds  will  come  to  &ometIn'ng. 

Young  America  was  not,  in  tliis  respect  only,  more  fortunate  lh« 
old  Europe,     In  lS4r7,  the  prison  association  of  New  York  calle 
on  the  most  learned  pliilanthrupists  and  scientific  men,  and  iiske 
thera  to  meet  in  a  congress,  in  order  to  consider  and  dctenrnne 
certain  questions  of  an  overwhelming  importance*     Am*ntg  them 
was  the  one  of  niahlng  and  jyuhlhhing  retjufnr  anrJ  uniftrrm  Julatih 
tibial  tahleii  cont'eniiny  the  imhllc  pr^l^onH^    I  am  not  informed  oft 
resolutions  which  wei-e  adopted  at  that  congress  ;  but,  after  twenft 
three  \ ears,  I  read  nt»w  in  your  vahuible  pamphlet,  ^^ /^Hnciplff' 
of  Pfisoti  Discipline  su(fgeMed  f/r  consideration  by  tlte  Natlmu\l 
ConvefitiofK'^  the  following  phrases:     ''The  science  of  statigtits, 
especially  as  relating  to  crime  and  criminal  administration,  is  im 
little  appreciated,  and  tlieretbre  too  mncli  neglected  in  the  Unrtwl 
States,"     After  a  lajtsi*  of  twenty-three  years,  I  meet  again  with 
the  suggestion  of  pnldishing  unifui'ui  statistical  data  concerning 
the  prisons.     But  still,  every  one  will  coincide  with  your  ojiiinott 
that  "  the  lawis  of  social  phenomena  am  he  ascettain^l  only  hy  th^ 
accumulation^  classification  and  analysis  qffa^t^.^^    But  wliat  i*  ! 
tlie  reason  that  so  much  power  of  will,  so  far,  has  l)een  repaid  ^y] 
so  unsatisfactory  results  I     This,  gentlemen,  is  my  query  at  tffc<** 
present  moment,  and,  while  1  am  laying  my  finger  upon  the  so^^^ 
spot,  you  will  please  to  suggest  the  remedy  for  it.     I  have  writt^^ 
on  this  great  subject  what  I  sincerely  think,  and  I  may  now  reit« 
rate  it  mthout  fear  or  hindrance.     Generally  speaking,  the  cor 
greeeee  were  mere  academies,  where  any  one  went  with  the  stoc 
of  goods  which  he  \vanted   to  dispose  of,  and  left  with  the  eam 
convictions  which  he  entertained  before  those  conventions 

Far  from  looking  upon  those  great  assemblies  as  wholly  nscle 
I  must  acknowledge  that  the  meeting  of  so  many  men, 
distinguished  for  their  learning  and  virtuous  puqioses,  and  the 
mutual  interchange  of  idea^,  of  practical  views  and  projects,  can- 
not fail  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  advancement  of  sciemse, 
and  widen  the  individual  horizon  beyond  the  sphere  of  each  indi- 
viduality. But  this  mu>t  not  be  the  only  object  we  aim  at.  The 
compact,  united  forces  of  eminent  inen,  led  by  such  lofty  desires, 
must  necessarily  and  ultimately  attain  the  most  advantageous 
results. 
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[  do  not  propose  to  ask  any  thing  from  governments,  except  the 
nmanication  of  positive  facts,  of  experiments,  which  are  not 
I  exclnsive  property  of  public  officials,  but  the  lawful  inheritance 
science  and  humanity.  Founded  upon  this  right,  the  Cincinnati 
igress  will  address  itself  to  the  governments  of  all  civilized 
mtries,  and  demand  that  proper  delegates  be  sent  by  each  of 
jm  to  some  determined  place,  and  at  a  time  to  be  fixed.  The 
legates  so  elected  ouglit  to  establish  uniform  bases  on  which 
nitentiary  statistics  should  be  compiled,  and  to  propose  some 
Bses  to  be  properly  treated  and  discussed,  as  well  as  queries  to  be 
8wered.  Such  a  programme  ought  to  be  submitted  to  a  con- 
688,  which  will  thus  trace  the  regular  way  to  travel  upon. 
Having  thus  fixed  our  point  of  mutual  departure,  we  will  be 
►le  to  understand  each  other  upon  every  point,  and  to  read  in 
e  sublime  book  of  nature.  The  investigations  made  on  such  a 
«ad  scale  will  undoubtedly  contribute  to  the  progress  of  science, 
bich,  in  its  turn,  will  lead  us  to  other  searches ;  and  by  comparing 
^tsand  the  observations  made,  a  source  of  information  will  be  cre- 
;d  to  which,  in  future,  statesmen  and  philosophers  may  safely 
JUr.  To  begin  this  undertaking,  it  wili  be  sufficient  to  solicit  from 
>  various  governments  the  necessary  informations  without  any  cost 
their  part,  and  to  publish  books  or  tracts,  tVi  which  the  general 
^e^  of  science  may  he  reconciled  with  the  special  interest  of 
\  country.  Such  was  the  wish  expressed,  some  thirty  years  since, 
the  celebrated  statesman  Quetelet,  and  which  I  beg  now  to  lay 
)re  the  congress  sitting  at  the  city  of  Cincinnati. 
'o  a  moment  when  thousands  upon  thousands  of  precious 
thful  lives  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  military  glory,  raised 
the  ruins  of  desolated  cities,  of  destroyed  centennial  monu- 
its;  on  deserted  fields,  formerly  so  luxuriantly  fertile;  we 
;t  hope  that  an  era  of  peace,  of  liberal  progress,  and  of  general 
ghtenment  will  soon  succeed.  To  the  enmity  of  rival  powers, 
brotherhood  of  peoples  must  be  opposed.  Old  Europe  will 
w)nd  with  enthusiasm  to  any  appeal  coming  from  the  other  side 
he  Atlantic,  and,  most  assuredly,  the  first  will  be  young  Italy, 
cb,  from  the  tops  of  the  seven  hills  of  Rome,  is  now  greeting 
rising  snn  of  her  new  era  I 
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^rvr<^  qfBfaiiBr  I  imr  tbid  nnacion  to  crime :  (1)  To  those  who 
mi  .zi  zasi^?r  ^  jesammz.  Tnnmaisi  ^'2)  to  those  who  are  crim- 
nat».  r  -n  Tie  tesor  Tovnianon;  and  (4)  to  the  liberated 
ir:*--!iff5E.  "^ifg^  gpHRsai  'rtgini  irffir  vary  mnch  in  their  nnin- 
\tfC3L  i^ja  "lie  snnmHsiiiviir  ^nail  eiai» — the  imprisoDed — to 
"iie  la:3s   -"^nn — "iie  srnmnai*  t&esnselvea;    and   the  still  lamr 

•  i-^  -fiff  ifl#r«^  inr  :iaBBB9L  :iMt  3iibc  nearly  defined  is  the  prison 
^tumacDO.  rotsr  lonuQtssirg-  iHlnitKiy  known,  or  at  least  know- 
ihie.  j^  MLSB  B^  "nmr  ■ifimiT^  *::  law:^  ftom  the  seventeen  thoa- 
*ai:*L  mnimiA*  :n  ':iit^  ni&anfsir  yu i Lwi liaries  and  state  prisoosof 
-fie  Ttlih*.:  facEs  I^'}*v  "▼*  aat  jpec  an  answer  to  the  qnestion: 
Tltic  'yrm^mc  pm  ic-^ :  -^^  amlL  juiv?  made  a  great  advsDoe 
•SiWir-:  la^^^am^r  "hj^  nn-ssiuiir  TTuit  w  £i«»  respansHilUff  af 
99^r^i  .^>r  -rit*  -m**»  (f  r-OTe*  '  5^ji;r^  wiiat  b  their  answer  ?  More 
-laa  Tv^inr7-t-:rir  g«r  ;sir  :hiI  tst  :ney  .imld  not  read  when  thej 
*n-:?r*»i :  niaerj-se^^n  its-  r«ic  iad.  :n»v^r  Lemmed  a  trade ;  those 
±-ini  i.r«:i;p^  ^jontr-e?  Tifim.wr  Tw»inrr-^!:£ac  percent;  those  under 
H£«»  irdttij  rv^inrj-rv?  i**r  Timx:^  -^riiW  ^aree  and  one-third  per 
'«n«  12^  Jasaae  iaii  :becii^iiun£»L  H-a:-^  aredve  sources  of  crime 
—  l€:!U;naii».  iinr.tieilirj.  -v^iac  ic  a  ima*^  j^Muhfiil  inexperience, 

If  *Mn  -n«*s*  peniDsitrary  iCiDsCiirs  ;f  rxe  whole  conntry,  we 
a«h»  V.  ^isam.ie  "if  «e  jc  rie  rjnmn  a  juils  of  Xew  York  (18W), 
v^  ±^d  Taar  thl-tj-rv  >  Ter  ,-«i«  ^JlLJi  iwc  r«fcd :  seventy-two  per 
-wfi-:  ▼*T»  -¥i::ii.;TE:  a  rricif :  i-*y  ^w  v-«c  we»  fiiteignere ;  forty- 
a^^ne  yer  %ti-:  -r«^  'er:  .rrriiaas  ':HMiir»  :ii»y  wwe  fifteen  yeareof 
ae^ :  «ui  iij  ^«r  2^n:  Jti-nitreii  :£i««ir  i*jiiT3«i^ia«  gambling-houses. 
^-•^i  ''ii^  r.-aai^  lati  £r?e-^sa.?c^     H«^.  -ji  addition  to  ignorance, 
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OTi>hana£^%  exile  and  want  of  a  trade,  we  have  gambling,  licen- 
riou^tiess  and  intemperance  as  causes  of  crime. 

Cotnin£r  still  nearer   to  the  honest   communitv,  and  therefore 
nearer  those  causes  of  crime  fur  which  the  community  h  respon- 
sible^ let  US  hear  what  answer  is  given   by  ihe  inmates  of  our 
tweutj  Jght  reformatories,  incUidin^,  under  tliis  name,  industrial 
schools,  reform  schools,  farm  scliools,  Iirmses  of  refuge  and  jnvenile 
ai^yhims.     Their  average  number  of  inmates  in   1868  was  7,963, 
and  their  average  ago  a  few  days  lees  than  thirteen  yeara     Of  this 
ntiraW  sixty  per  cent  wei'c  of  foreign   parentage,  fifty-five  per 
cent  orphans  and  lialf  orphtuis;  twcnty-tliree  per  cent  used  liquor 
and  tobacco;  forty-three  per  cent  were  homeless  and  truant,  and 
twenty-seven  per  cent  wholly  illiterate.     There  is  a  sad  uniformity 
in  thes^e  respective  percentages,  and   a  still   sadder  nniformitv  in 
the  directness  with  which  they  point  to  ignorance,  idleness,  home- 
lessness,  orphanage,  licentiousness  and  drunkeuness  as  sources  of 
crime.     It  is  noticeable  that  most  of  these  causes  of  crime  are 
negative.     They  are  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  a  trade,  want 
of  work,   want  of   a  home,  want  of  friends,  want  of  mind  and 
want  of  parents.     It  is  not  strange  that  a  population,  fr<nn  whom 
most  of  the  natural  and  nmral  defences  are  taken  away,  should  l>e 
tempted  and  falL     Such  helplessness  borders  on  hopelessness,  and 
lothins:  remains  for  its  heii-s  but  starvation  or  crime.     Crime  is 
be  last  resort  of  the  helpless  honest,  unless  society  provides  a 
!«ftigc     "O  poverty!  thou  art  indeed  omnipotent!     Thou  grind- 
SBt  us  into  desperation  ;  thou  confoundest  all  our  boasted  and  most 
Jeep-rooted  principles;  thou  tillest  us  to  the  very  brim  with  malice 
ind  revenge,  and  renderest  us  capable  of  acts  of  unknown  horror  ! 
May  I  never  be  visited  by  thee  in  the  fullness  of  thy  power!" 

H|  {b)  Orphanage, 

Of  1,553  children  received  at  Mettray,  297  were  illegitimate, 
r05  orphans,  114  foundlings,  302  whose  parents  were  in  prison, 
114  of  parents  married  again,  and  99  whose  parents  were  living  in 
oncubinage.  Take  away  Mettray,  and  what  choice  had  these 
nnocenta?  ''Look,''  says  Dr.  Guthrie,  *' at  the  history  of  the 
hildren  of  Edinburgh,  in  the  original  ragged  school,  as  detailed 
D  some  of  the  annual  reports:  Found  homelesi,  72;  with  the 
ather  dead,  140  ;  mother  dead,  89  ;  deserted  by  parents,  4B ;  one 
►r  both  parents  transported,  9  ;   fatherless,  with  drunken  mothers, 
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77 ;  motherless,  with  drunken  fathers^,  66 ;  both  parents  worth- 1 
le^s  84;  bcfrgars,  271  ;  known  or  believed  to  be  the  childrrn  of 
thieves,  224."     Outside  of  tlie  Edinburgh  ragged  -lehtK*!  there  wan  i 
tor  these  children   neither  home  nor  help^  iUtlier  nor  mother.    In 
effect,  society  had  &hut  up  these  children  to  crime.     They  miwt  1 
live,  and  a  criminal  life  offered  most  chances. 

What  kind  of  life  orphan  girls  in  cities  generally  choose, the  j 
following  figures  by  Mr.  Brock  way  ©how:  "Eighty  per  cent  of 
the  femalea  received  into  the  Magdalen  Home  at  Glasgow,  Scot- 
land, in  18^^6,  were  orphans  or  half-orphans.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  all  females  received  into  all  the  establishments  in  London,  in 
the  same  year,  were  also  either  orphans  or  half  orphans/'  Oui 
of  15,000  conunitments  of  females  in  New  York  city  (1806),  %^4^l 
were  for  vagrancy — which  is  bnt  anothername  for  homeless  girK 
girls  who  have  already  lost  the  bloom  of  their  virtne,  if  not  thrir 
virtue  itself,  and  are  steadily  moving  on  toward  a  life  of  prostita* 
tion.  But  no  statistics,  however  startling  their  ratio?^,  can  convev 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  fearful  tendency  which  orphanage,  wnong 
tlie  poor  of  onr  cities,  has  toward  crime*  During  the  same  year, 
96S  girls,  between  the  ages  of  15  and  20,  were  imprisoned  fur 
petit  larceny.  Here,  then,  we  have  more  than  3,000  girls,  ontof 
15,000  female  offenders  of  all  classes,  committed  to  theft  mi 
lewdness. 

Now  let  Tis  look  at  the  crimes  of  boys.  I  quote  from  the  twenty- 
first  annual  report  of  the  prison  association  of  New  York,  becau^j 
Mr.  Brace's  figures,  with  which  the  comparison  is  made,  belong  tftl 
that  year.  Out  of  24,329  male  cooiiuitments,  2,347  were  boys  ft* 
petit  larceny*  That  is»  one-tenth  of  the  offences  were  by  boys,  an^ 
three-fourths  of  the  whole  number  of  petty  larcenies  committed 
were  cummitted  by  the  same  juvenile  class.  Here,  then,  we  haV^ 
picked  up,  by  the  police,  in  the  streets  of  New  York,  in  one  ye 
3,315  juvenile  thieves,  to  say  notliing  of  t!ie  larger  number  of  nndc 
tected,  most  of  them  orphans,  all  of  them  uncared  for.  So  mnc 
for  those  who,  through  idleness,  frieudlessness  and  bomelessnes^ 
choose  the  street  for  a  home  and  crime  for  a  means  of  living.  Manj 
of  this  class,  it  is  true,  beg;  but  the  limits  between  begging  an| 
stealing  are  very  narrow,  and,  when  begging  becomes  an  occnpa 
tton,  they  disappear  altogether.  Professional  beggars  ai'e  thieve 
in  disguise.  Their  children  can  hardly  be  said  to  steal;  thej 
merely  follow  the  occupation  of  their  parents.     Their  vagabor 
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Iive6  b^et  in  them  beastly  appetites  and  habits.  They  have  few 
ideM  of  propriety,  none  of  daintiness  or  self-restraint.  If  idle- 
nen  and  the  want  of  parents  and  home  work  so  disastrously,  it  is 
afe  to  infer  that,  if  these  deficiencies  were  supplied,  we  should  at 
ODce  drain,  if  not  dry  up,  these  sources  of  crime ;  and  when  Red 
Hill  can  show  seventy  per  cent  of  recovery,  and  Mettray  eighty- 
nine  per  cent,  no  community  that  neglects  or  refuses  to  give  their 
methods  a  fair  trial  can  escape  the  responsibility  for  more  than 
three-quarters  of  its  juvenile  criminals. 

{c)  Iffnorance, 
Ignorance  is  a  source  of  crime.  It  operates  in  various  ways, 
—first  to  expose  men  to  it,  and  then  to  prepare  men  for  it.  The 
nncnltivated  mind  is  weakened  by  non-use.  For  lack  of  ideas  it 
is  left  to  the  suggestions  of  the  animal  appetites  and  their  debas- 
ing and  corrupting  tendency.  In  a  land  of  books  and  schools, 
ijporance  is  not  consistent  with  self-respect  or  manliness;  even  the 
pitable  standard  set  up  in  our  prison  statistics  —  to  be  able  to  read 
—is  far  above  many  of  the  adults  who  enter  their  walls  ;  but  when 
we  erect  the  higher  and  truer  one  —  of  being  able  to  read  with 
Acilitv  and  zest  —  such  proficiency  as  puts  knowledge  both  as  a 
pastime  and  a  power  within  men's  reach  —  how  beggarly  is  tlie 
diow  among  our  prison  population. 

The  average  per  cent  of  the  state  prison  population  of  New 
f'ork  (1864)  that  could  not  read  was  32.  Now  admitting  that  the 
"^iDainder  could  read,  and  not  disparaging  the  quality  of  it,  the  per- 
dDtage  stated  shows  eleven  times  more  ignorance  among  those  2500 
Ian  among  the  total  adult  population  of  the  state.  Only  three  per 
fnt  of  those  outside  the  penitentiaries  could  not  read,  while  thirty- 
ro  per  cent  of  those  inside  could  not.  Even  not  knowing  how  to 
ad  is  eleven  times  more  likely  to  lead  to  crime  than  if  a  man  can 
ad.*  Ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  non-prison  population  could 
ad,  while  only  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  prison  population  could 
ftd.  Knowing  how  to  read  is  two-thirds  as  favorable  to  honesty 
not  knowing.  In  other  words,  knowledge  is  more  ])reventive  of 
ime  than  promotive  of  virtue. 

But  as  the  want  of  practical  knowledge  is  as  really  ignorance 
I  the  want  of  book-knowledge,  the  following  figures  from  Mr. 
yers,  late  chaplain  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  are  more  to  tlie 
aint  aa  to  the  influence  of  ignorance  upon  crime.     Out  of  2120 

•Or  M  Dr.  Wines  pots  it,  one-third  of  the  crime  is  committeu  by  two  hnndredthtof  the  popoal- 
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under  bis  care,  sixty-seven  per  cent  were  nnedueated,  that  ie,  me 
who  roll  111  only  read,  or  who  could  merely  scratch  their  names  jj 
fourteen  per  cent  did  not  know  their  a-b-c's;  geventy-foar  per  cenfl 
hart  never  learned  a  trade.  Here  we  have  eighty-one  per  cent|| 
ignorant  of  books  and  seventy-four  per  cent  ignorant  of  a  trade.! 
Apply  these  proportions  to  the  outside  population,  and  what  tl 
mass  of  ignorance  and  helplessness  it  wool ( I  make.  Hngh  Milter,! 
himself  a  mechanic  and  a  slirewd  observer,  speaks  of  the  influeufe I 
of  these  two  kinds  of  knowledge,  as  follows:  *'I  found  that  the] 
intelligence  which  results  from  a  fair  school  education,  shaqienedl 
by  a  subsequent  taste  for  reading,  very  much  heightened,  in  certain  J 
items,  the  standard  by  which  my  comrades  regulated  their  con-j 
duct  ^  not  against  intemperance  or  licentiousness  —  but  against  { 
theft  and  the  grosser  and  more  creeping  forms  of  untruthtiilnefitj 
and  dishonesty." 

{d)  Lnmiffration. 

Another  fruitful  source  of  crime  is  immigration.     The  figure*] 
here  are  so  startling  in  their  disproportions  as  to  foster,  and  iipp»- 
rently  justify,  a  strong  prejudice  agaiust  our  foreign   population., 
Foreigners  crowd  our  almsliouses  and  asylums,  our  jails  and  jieni- 
tentiaries.     In  the  eastern  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  from  one-] 
fourth  to  onethird  of  the  inmates  are  foreigners;  in  Auburn,  from' 
a  third  to  one-half;  in  Clinton,  one-half;  in  Sing  Sing,  between  otie- 
hah  and  siX'Seveuths.     In  tlie  Albany  penitentiary,  the  aggr^^at 
number  of  prisoners  during  the  last  twenty  years  was  18,3D0, ' 
whom  10,T70  were  foreign   born.     Formidable  as  such  numl 
are  in  their  disproportions,  we  must  not  be  hasty  or  harsh  in  tal 
ing  up  a  reproach  against  "the  stranger."     The  excess  is  local - 
following  the  sea-ports  and  lines  of  emigration.     For  while  tl 
general  average  for  the  country  is  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  foreij 
born  criminals  to  seventy-two  per  cent  of  native-bom,  in   Kevad 
the  foreign-born  criminals  are  fifty -six  per  cent ;  yet  in  Georgti 
Alabama  and  South  Carolina,  they  are  only  one  per  cent.     Ther^ 
is,  however,  an  excess,  and  to  account  for  it,  let  us  i^^uk  at  the^ 
circumstances  that  are  against  foreigners. 

They  come  here  as  strangere,  often  sick,  almost  always  poor ;  thev 
have  few  friends  to  meet  them,  greet  them,  or  care  for  them;  the 
are  ignorant  of  our  language,  our  laws  and  our  customs  —  witlio 
a  place  in  which  to  live,  to  work  or  to  worship ;  and,  if  they  rcma 
in  our  cities,  as  many  of  them  do,  they  are  always  exposed  to  tl 
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roret  elaases  of  both  their  own  and  our  countrymen.  la  it  Strang 
|wit,with  all  sympathy  and  support  withdrawn,  these  exiles  should 
leBjvonci  and  Fall  to  drinkino;,  or  despair,  and  commit  erinie?  Tlie 
Im  of  ten  dollars,  througli  a  eailor  board ing-hu use  or  a  frand- 
ideot  ticket  agent,  may  make  the  difference  between  a  thrifty 
Bsinner  in  Wiscon^iin,  and  an  inmato  of  Sing  Sing.  As  the  jkHylum 
of  the  poor  of  all  nations,  tlio  United  States  are  specially  char^^cd 
with  the  duty  of  a  philanthropic  legislation  respecting  immigrants. 
The  famine  of  Ireland  threw  thousands  of  paupers  and  the  pru- 
doet  of  pauperism  on  our  shores  —  the  immigration  since,  though 
ies^  depressed  in  character,  is  still  a  poor,  if  not  a  pauper,  inimi- 
Hlioa;  and  only  in  a  modified  sense  can  it  be  said,  that  this  is 
H  the  character  of  all  our  foreign  influx,  whether  the  stream  is 
■  by  the  coolies  of  Cliina,  the  cotters  of  Ireland,  or  the  peasants 
of  Germany.  Most  of  them  lire  so  near  the  line  of  pauperism 
it  home,  that  on  reaching  our  shores,  with  neither  home,  employ- 
ment nor  capital,  thousands  fall  IjcIow  the  dead-line  of  life, 
with  no  record  but  the  mortuary  or  criminal  register.  But  no 
Words  can  speak  for  these  exiles  as  do  the  following  filets  anri 
B^^ires,  taken  from  the  last  report  of  the  commisBioners  of  emi^ra- 
Uon. 

Bmigrants  provided  with  food  and  lodgings, 18,28S 

Eniigrants  provided  witli  situations, 36,293 

grants  relieved,  forwarded,  etc., • . .   73,187 


:;iety  must  keep  this  pipulatiun  from  approaching  the  dead- 
ine.  The  commissiuners  of  eiaigration  have  done  nobly,  but  no 
Ksal  organization  can  direct  and  distribute  this  mighty  tide.  The 
ation  must  do  it.  *'  The  object  of  government  is  to  do  for  a 
>mmunity  what  the  community  cannot  do  for  itself."  Emigra- 
on  stands  between  Europe  and  anarchy,  and  what  the  old  world 
1  travailing  with  till  she  ia  delivered,  tlie  United  States  must  get 
jady  to  receive.  We  need  a  national  emigration  bureau,  with 
xs^ving  agencies  abroad  and  distributing  agencies  at  home.  The 
ation   on  which  these  immigrants  Viestow  themselves  and  their 

tor  cannot  quit  itself  by  offering  homesteads;  she  must  ^ae  that 
roan  for  whom  she  intended  these  homesteads  shall  lind  them, 
be  niQst  insist  that  shipmasters  shall  not  revive  the  horrors  of 
le  "  middle  passage,"  and  that  our  railroads  shall  run  their  emi- 
trains  at  least  as  fast  as  their  cattle  trains. 


-     :t~--  ■■■    -'  !:-;H'! 
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laeetion,  bat  merely  say,  in  passing,  tliat  we  shall  better  under- 

1  that  daty  when  we  once  come  to  regard  drunkenness,  gam- 

,  and  prostitution  not  as  causes  of  crime,  but  as  criines.     The 

remark  applies  to  tenement-houses,  swill-milk  and  tainted 

I— not  the  tenants  and  consumers,  so  much   as  the  venders 

^proprietors,  are  the  real  criminals.    I  say  nothing  of  hereditary 

Under  a  wiser  legislation,  these  will  be  held  to  be  diseases 

aisfortunes,  rather  than  crimes,  and  every  acquittal  on  the  plea 

lity  will  be  accompanied  by  a  sentence  to  an  insane  asylum. 

no  longer  a  question  of  science  whetlier  there  are  hereditary 

and   mental,   as   well    as   hereditary  bodily,  peculiarities. 

ptomania  is  only  one  of  the  manias.     Tliieving  argues  not 

r  moral  depravation,  but  intellectual  as  well.     It  is  not  an  easy 

'  <rf  living.     Measured  by  the  criminals'  standard  of  labor  and 

it  is  a  hard  way  —  an  extra-hazardous  occupation.     It  is 

kling  against  the  whole  community,  and  sure  to  be  a  losing 

When  restitution  shall   become  a  recognised  element  in 

r  penal  legislation,  we  shall  have  few  old  offenders  who  are  sane. 

n.    THE   CRIMINAL    POPULATION. 

Te  come  next  to  consider  the  responsibility  of  society  to  the 
ttinal  population.  This  class  forms  the  middle  term  between 
I  endangered  class  and  the  imprisoned  class;  it  is  smaller  than 
I  one,  and  very  much  larger  than  the  other.  Though  our  judi- 
registers  are  sadly  imperfect,  they  furnish  testimony  sufficient 
r'show  that  the  disproportion  between  arrests  and  convictions  is 
|wry  great.  Dr.  Parrish,  in  a  paper  on  professional  crimmals^ 
iiyB  **  that  out  of  some  20,000  miscellaneous  arrests  in  Philadelphia, 
per  annum,  there  are  but  about  1,000  convictions."  if  this  propor- 
lon  IB  an  average  for  the  whole  country,  it  makes  the  number  of  the 
iKminal  population  something  appalling.  Great  Britain  reckons 
^thatone  person  in  300  of  her  entire  population  is  a  juvenile 
lelinquent  —  a  destitute  vagabond,  abandoned,  and  in  many  cases 
I  law-breaking  child  below  the  age  of  seventeen  ;  "  about  the  same 
Uio  holds  as  to  the  adult  criminals.  If  now  these  i^roi)ortion8 
obtained  among  us,  supposing  our  population  to  be  39,000,000, 
'the  dangerous  classes"  would  number  a  quarter  of  a  million  — 
lore  than  one-half  of  whom  would  be  criminals.  Now  here  is 
secret  caste  numbering  at  least  150,000,  composed  of  thieves, 
obbers,  burglars,  forgers,  counterfeiters,  and  of  persons  guilty  of 
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]>rostitutioti,  seduction,  rape  and  murder.  Their  bnemesB  is  crinia 
They  have  their  capital  and  places  of  trade,  their  amusement 
literature  and  schools.  Tliey  live  in  some  sort  of  loose  faniiljl 
and  social  relations,  and  under  the  same  laws  of  incren^  wind 
work  in  honest  communities.  Thev  are  an  organ ization  of  crini^ 
inals  for  the  purposes  of  crime.  How  far  is  society  responsible  foi 
the  existence  of  this  tjuild  of  offenders? 

Let  us  see.     First  come  the  capitalists  of  crime  —  the  makers  of] 
counterfeiters' and  burglars' implements;  the  receivers  and  vea*^ 
dom  of  stolen  goods:  the  lenders  of  money  on  stolen  goodd;  and 
the  owners  and  keepers  of  flash  houses  for  the  resort,  lodging  ani) 
conceahrient  of  criminals.     Separated  from  the  capitalist  hy  a  vetft 
narrow  line  come  the  middle-men  of  crime — men   and  wome 
wlio   get   their   living  by  converting  the  vicious  into  criminakJ 
These  are  the  keepers  of   drink ing-houses,   stews,  dance-hciUfla^J 
rat-pits,  dog-pits,  and  gambling-hells.     At  another  short  remoTtl 
come  the  amusements  of  the  criminal  class.     Whatever  excites  or] 
gratifies  the  lower  passions,  whatever  stimulates  the  appetite  tor 
sufferings  or  hazards^  is  a  source  of  pleasure  to  them.     The  dog  and 
prize  fight,  the  rat  and  cock-pit,  badgering  and  bear-baiting,  hor?*- j 
racing  and  public  executions,  and  all  kinds  of  betting,  are  tlidri 
delight,  and  so  many  schools  to  brutalize  the  idle,  the  vagrant  and 
the  young. 

They  have  also  tlieir  peculiar  literature:  dime  novels,  sjwrtiiig  | 
papers,  illustrated  papers,  doctor  books,  obscene  prints  and  photo*  * 
graphs.     The  papers  debase  and  corrupt  by  their  horrible  and 
indecent  pictures;  by  the  details  of  vice  and  crime;  and,  above 
all,  by  advertising  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  licentiousness.    It 
IS  a  literature  in  which  the  heroes  and  heroines  are  thieves  and 
prostitutes,   and    the   policemen    and    honest   traders   mnffi,     I^ 
induces  men  to  commit  crime,  and,  at  least  in  one  state  priR»it| 
followed   the  prisoners  to  corrupt  them  still  further.     When 
literature,  which  is  essentially  *' earthly,  sensual  and  devillhV 
circulates  among  the  outside  crmiinal  population,  Msd,  as  in  thil 
case  (22d  Ann.  Rep.  N.  Y.  Prison  Ass.  p.  482,  quest.  800),  1 
**oorn-baskcts-fnU"  among  the  prisoners  theiufielreB,  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  sdf*abtisc  is  tAs  vice  of  our  prisons  and  pexuten* 
tinries  c 
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m.   THE   PKISOK   POPULATION. 

be  last  cauBC  of  crime  wliich  I  shall  mention  is  the  criminal 
iimself,     TLis  is  not  an  idle  play  upon  words.     Like  produces  like. 
The  criminal,  as  a  prisoner,  is  a  sonrce  uf  erime.     As  held  in 
durance,  he  forms  a  society  by  himself;  so  far  as  he  is  nneniployed 
■i  Ticions,  he  becomes  a  teacher  of  vice  and  crime  to  other  pris- 
tmers.     These  in  the  first  stages  of  imprisonment  are  trenerjilly 
huddled  together,  irrespective  of  age,  sex  or  (*rirjiinality.      Not 
Tinfreqnently  we  confine  the  criminal   and  the  laitness  by  wliose 
testimony  he  is  to  be  brunght  to  justice  in  the  same  room.     We 
I'ommit  the  boy  for  doing  nothing  because  he  has  nothing  to  do, 
to  the  same  apartment  with  the  old  offender,  to  be  entertained, 
depraved  and  educated  for  crime  by  listening  to  the  recital  of  its 
excitements  and  pleasures.     The  vagrant  girl  is  lodged  with  the 
brazen  prostitute.     In  such  a  community  every  thing  tends  lower. 
There  is  no  general  virtuous  opinion  to  control.     Thcnr  feeling  is  a 
dass-feeling,  **  and  whatever  tcTids  to  class-feeling  tends  to  demor- 
alization first,  and  then  to  degradation  —  not  merely  of  the  bod^^ 
6ttt  of  morals.     Classes  care  only  for   the  opinion  of  the  class ; 
cliqoes  for  the  opinion  of  the  clique;  clubs  for  the  opinion  of  the 
dab.'*     If,  therefore,  there  is  to  be  any  recuperation  in  jjrisori  life, 
it  must  begin  from  without.     The  officers  must  originate  the  recov- 
ery.    If  officers,  with   only  selfish  ends,  are  put  to  watch  these 
degraded  and  hardened  men,  their  selfishness  will  only  harden  them 
itill  more.     So  long  as  prisons  are  regarded  merely  as  houses  of 
letention  and  punishment,  it  matters  not  what  the  character  of  the 
ceeper  is,  provided  he  keeps  the  prisoner  safely  ;  but  if  refurma- 
jon  is  the  aim  of  prison   life^  and  restoration   to  society  its  issue, 
hen  the  character  of  tlie  keeper  is  of  the  first  importance.     He  is 
m  evangelist  —  and  no  man  who  is  morally  unfit,  either  becauBe 
A'  want  of  interest  or  faith  in  the  recovery  of  the  prisoner,  should 
m  a  warden,  chaplain  or  assistant.     The  prisoner's  co-operation  is 
leceseary  for  his  reformation  and  must  be  secured*     The  keeper 
anst  know  that  enforced  work  is  almost  as  dangerous  to  the  crimi- 
lal's  character  as  enforced  idleness.     The  criminal  retains  some- 
hing  of  a  sense  of  justice  and  propriety  even  in  his  outlawry,  and 
lU  gelf-intorest  and  self-respect  must,  therefore,  be  preserved  and 
trengthened.     If  you  shut  liim   up  to  the  thought  that  he  is, 
tnd  16  expected  to  continue^  a  criminal,  you  take  hope  from  his 
lorizon.     He  emerges  from   prison  less  fitted  to  assimilate  with 
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lione^t  frocietj  tlian  wiicn  it  cast  him  out  the  tii'^'t  tirae.     So 
ns  seijhisiuti  troiii  uiimiuak  outside  and  fiegregatton  with  the  criii 
inal  world  inside  were  fitted  to  reform  hiui,  he  is  reformed, 
that  is  all.     Formerly  lie  was  a  free  criminal,  now  he  ia  au  itiipi 
oned  criminal  —  his  character  is  the  same  audi  as  a  critninal,  L*  m 
never  exert  any  but  a  criminal  influence  on  himself  or  fellow  j  n 
oner^.    When  he  has  served  his  time,  he  het-omes  once  more  a  inw 
criminal,  adding  one  more  to  the  nuiubor  of  ont&ide  crinjinub  — 
thus  ever  moving  in  a  vicious  and  vitiating  circle. 

The  |>mpoi1ion  between  the  criminuU  rcleaisetl  and  the  crimi 
restored  is  the  test  of  the  efficiency  and  etiiciiey  of  a  systeui  a 
pri&on  dibcipline;   and  sociwtj  h  as  really  resjiomsible  for  tliott  ^ 
causes  of  crime  whicli  work  njion  the  convict  while  in  prisoi 
for  those  which  broiigfht  him  there.     You  separate  the  criin, 
element  because  it  is  safer  and  chea|xjr  when  segrejjated  i 
when  diffused  through  the  body  politic.     If,  however,  tlie  period 
of  segregation  is  badly  managed,  it  mHy  at  the  time  ei«$t  tlif 
state  as  mucli  pecuniarily,  and,  ailer  the  disturbing  elemcut  Im 
been  received  back  again,  may  coet  more  than  if  no  iinprii»otiineiit 
had  taken  place.     Two  tilings,  therefore,  must  be  f^ought  ioipcrs- 
tively:  refurmution  of  the  prisoner,  if  that  is  possible;  perpetoil 
detention,  if  not  re  formed. 


AXIOICS    J2i    SOCIOLOGY, 

The  following  axioms  will  help  us  better  to  underatand  thej 
res^ponsibility  of  society  for  the  causes  of  crime: 

I.  Whateuer  expofituK  men.  to  comviit  crime  is  a  source  of  mme.^ 
Helplessness  may  be  considered  the  sura  of  this  exposure.  Pov- 
erty is  a  kind  of  helplessness.  Ignorance  is  a  kind  of  helpte 
ness  —  Ignorance  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  trade,  langU8|^ 
cn&toms,  laws,  etc  Orphanage  is  helplecssness.  as  also  is  homele^ 
ness.  Society  in  all  civilized  cinin tries  has  committed  itself  in 
part  to  this  helpless  claas  in  each  of  its  dependent  phases^  It  ] 
vtdes  also  houses  for  the  |Kx>r,  orphan  asylums  for  the  liej-eai 
s<*hools  for  the  ignorant,  emigration  commissioners  for  the  foreigne 
Whiit  it  needs  to  do,  in  order  to  meet  all  its  responsibilities,  ia  ! 
enlarge,  systematize  and  enforce  its  supervision.  If  society 
tlie  right  to  take  the  projjerty  of  the  community  for  the  siip|: 
«if  paupers,  it  has  the  riglit  so  to  legislate  in  respect  to  prop 
that  there  shall  be  no  honest  paupers  but  the  imbecile*     If  soctai 
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lifta  the  right,  for  reasons  of  state,  to  tax  the  rich  for  the  education 
of  the  poor,  it  has  the  riglit  to  compel  attendance  upon  tlie  means 
of  education.  The  rich  man's  duty  to  support  the  school  is  the 
poor  nian^s  duty  to  attend  it.  The  same  principles  whieli  make 
foeiety  responsible  for  orphans  dt  jure^  make  it  responsible  for 
Cfphans  de  facto \  thus  the  children  of  friendless  paupers  and  of 
criminals  become  the  wards  of  the  state. 

Charity,   in   its   higher   sphere,  where  it  ceases  to  he  a  mere 
impulse,  and  becomes  a  pnncijjle  uf  equity  tvs  well,  is  an  attempt 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  lu^t  balance  between  the  rich  and  the 
»  poor.     Its  action  may  be  accidental  and  individual,  or  systematic 
tnd  public;  it  is  amoral  libration  shuwing  the  unrest  of  the  world  ; 
and  any  kind  of  help  that  does  nut  tend  to  maintain  an  equili- 
brium is  so  far  forth  inadequate  and  injurious.     We  must  give 
man  the  opportunity  to  secure  his  balance.     We  must  teach 
man   to  maintain  it.     Those  who  fail  must  be  supported, 
lis  may  seem  too  mui-h  like  inaugurating  a  paternal  government, 
no  government  is  too  paternal  that  seeks  to  secure  for  each  man, 
mAO  and  child  the  opportunity  of  bettering  themselves.     If  they 
and  fall,  we  feel  bound  in  charity  to  help  them.     Are  we  any 
buund  to  guard  against  their  failure  or  fall?     We  feel  bound 
purchase  the  pound  of  cure;  are  we  not  also  bound  to  provide 
ounce  of  prevention?     So  far  as  society  legislates  the  dispro- 
portion  between  labor  and  capital,  and  tlms  produces  poverty, 
hardship,  hardness  and  crime,  it  is  responsible  for  the  crime*     So 
fiir  as  society  helps  the  strong,  instead  of  a  Christ-like  helping  of  the 
Veak,  it  is  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  that  weakness.     So  far  as 
%>ciety  does  not  help  the  weak  by  a  Cbrist-like  bearing  of  one 
another's  burdens,  it  is  responsible  for  certain  crimes.     So  far  as 
society  does  not  restrain  the  strong,  it  is  responsible  for  the  crimes 
of  that  strength.     Government  exists  for  the  weak. 
II.    Wfiatever  induces  men.  to  commit  crims  is  a  caiise  of  crime. 
Under  this  head  cuine  gambling,  prostitution,  drunkenness  —  vices 
the  most  fruitful  of  crime  and  the  most  difficult  to  repress.     These 
are  the  three  great  criminal  vices  ;    vices,  so  lung  as  they  are  pri 
vate;  crimes,  as  soon  as  they  become  pnblic.     The  diflicultj'  in 
dealing  with  them  is  the  difficulty  of  fi.xing  this  boundary  line. 
Let  us  first  look  at  the  difficulty  in  respect  to  gambling  and 
prostitution.     Both  are  occupations  of  choice,  never  of  necessity. 
Both  are  public.     There  is  not  a  house  of  prostitution,  assignation 
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or  gambling,  that  is  not  known  to  the  police.  We  iniprifion 
vagrant  boy  and  girl  for  doing  nothing,  having  nothing  hone 
do.  Wliat  of  the  keepers  of  brothels  and  gambling  hells  !  I»  j 
the  indndtry  of  this  man  and  woman  far  more  criminal  than 
idleness  of  that  boy  or  the  vagrancy  of  that  girl  ?  That  boy  i 
girl  are  on  the  way  to  crime  —  it  may  be  the  road  leadktg  to  i 
very  "  helk ''  —  and  we  make  their  destination  and  destiny  8itm| 
herding  them  in  a  jail  full  of  criminals.  The  keepers  of 
bawdy  and  gambling  houses  are  criminals  already,  and  theyi 
^*  nnwhipt  of  justice.''  Is  society  quit  of  its  duty  so  long  aal 
knows  of  houses  in  which  women  publicly  lure  to  licentioQsnfl 
or  men  publicly  tempt  to  traud  and  robbery  i  The  same  princif 
of  legislation  apply  to  the  publication  of  obscene  books,  pr^ 
and  papers. 

As  to  that  most  vexed  question  of  drunkenness.  That  it  iai 
most  fruitful  source  of  crime,  no  one  doubts.  It  is  a  public 
Its  haunts  are  even  better  known  than  those  of  the  gambler 
courtesan*  Can  the  community  do  nothing  better  than  lie 
rum  shops  and  then  build  inebriate  asylums?  I  put  these 
questions:  is  there  a  single  reason  for  a  drinking-hauee  f 
icecream  saloon  or  a  soda  fountain  is  a  luxury,  and  an  eat 
house  a  neeessitj',  but  there  is  not  a  valid  argument  of  ne 
or  luxury  for  a  dram-shop ;  yet  New  York  in  1864  had  21,3 
one  public  drinking  place  to  every  183  of  its  population, 
other  question  is  this:  if  drunkenness  is  a  crime  when  it  ooinaf^ 
before  the  public,  why  cannot  it  be  punished  as  well  as  theft  or  fraud, 
and  in  the  same  manner  f  Until  a  satisfactory  answer  is  given  to 
these  two  questions,  society  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  erimtt 
of  drunkenness  and  drinking-houses.  Legislative  responsibllitf 
ineroaoea  in  obligation  and  delicacy  aa  it  approaches  the  periluos 
line  that  divides  between  private  vices  and  public  crimes,  bat  i 
sound  moral  sense  will  help  us  to  find  the  line  and  to  enforoe  the 
law. 

in.  Whatever  (qypeals  to  the  baser  paesione  and  insliinets  is  a 
source  of  crime. 

All  the  specific  amusements  of  the  criminal  elaesea  oome  under 
thia  axiom,  such  as  prize-fighting,  dog-fighting  and  cock-fighting, 
baitings  badgering,  ratting  and  sparring.  Debasement  and  cruelty 
mark  them  all^  and  most  of  them  are  known  to  the  police*  Why 
does  society  mulct  these  outrages  just  enough  to  give  zest  to  thiiir 
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ir|>etratoiii  aad  patrons?  Henrj  Bergh's  interposition  to  prevent 
Qeltj  to  animals  points  the  way  in  which  legislation  diould  mov6y 
N>ctgh  horse-racing,  agricultural  fair  trotting,  etCt,  show  that  there 
ye%  a  long  way  to  travel, 

IV.  Whatever  in  the  adminutration  of  jttstdce  outrages  jvsi\oe 
I  a  cause  of  crime. 

The  whole  prison  area  needs  reformation »  from  the  commitment 
'the  prisoner  to  his  release.  The  incompetent  treatment  of  crime 
I  a  source  of  crime.  Not  promptly  to  ferret  out  criminals  is  incom- 
Bftent  ti'eatment ;  not  curefoU j  to  classify  criminals  is  incompetent 
leatment ;  not  eqnittihly  to  punish  criminals  m  incompetent  treat* 
lent*  A  jnst  system  of  prison  discipline  must  secure  a  claesi" 
e&tion  of  criminals  and  a  classification  of  penalties.  It  must  find 
ke  line  that  divides  the  hopeless  from  the  liopefuL  When  hope 
t  reformation  ceases,  hope  of  liberation  should  cease  too.  Penal- 
ies  should  be  just,  rewards  generous.  The  former  must  commend 
bemselves  to  the  criminal's  conscience,  the  latter  to  his  affections* 
'o  intrust  these  important  respunsibilities  to  political  or  perfunc* 
Ory  agents  is  itself  the  greatest  source  of  crime  among  criminals. 

V.  Whatever  evmces  a  defeotim  repressive  Ugislatum  is  a  cause 
(crime. 

An  inefficient,  insufficient  or  low-toned  police  encourages  crime 
f  offering  large  chances  against  detection.  Prevention  is  better 
lan  apprehension.  The  eye  of  the  police  is  a  greater  terror  to 
le  man  who  contemplates  crime,  than  a  score  of  detectives  after 
ilias  committed  it  This  is  especially  true  of  crimes  of  premedi- 
ktion,  as  compared  with  crimes  of  passion.  Statistics  show  that 
Kmes  against  property  are  four  times  as  numerous  as  crimes 
[painst  persons,  and  the  great  majority  of  them  are  crimes  of 
iflection.  Even  of  crimes  against  persons,  the  major  part  are 
remeditated.  Most  of  them  are  secret,  or  depend  on  skill  and 
pportanity.  Cowardice,  rather  than  courage,  characterizes  most 
Hinea.  There  are  twenty  petit  larcenies  to  one  robbery ;  seven 
;rand  larcenies  to  one  burglary;  but  even  the  boldest  crimes  carry 
be  badge  of  cowardice.  The  burglar  works  under  cover  of  night, 
jiod  the  robber  lurks  in  secrecy.  Inexperience,  too,  and  first 
Uttempts  mark  large  numbers  of  offences.  In  respect,  therefore, 
lt»  the  crimes  of  inexperience,  cowardice  and  reflection,  a  vigilant 
ad  sufficient  police  is  more  repressive  and  deterrent  than  a 
igorona  judiciary  or  a  stern  imprisonment 
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An  iuetlicieot  judiciary  and  executive  encourage  crime  by  at 
mg  chances  of  non-comraitment,  non-conviction  and  pardon, 
BigDificaDce  of  tliis  remark  will  be  Been  when  we  take  the 
gate  of  the  chances  of  escape  from  punishment.     It  is  estima 
that  the  criminal  chances  between  coram igsion  of  crime  and  < 
mitment  are  eighty-three  per  cent ;  between  commitment  and  ( 
viction  five  per  cent;  between  imprisonment  and  pardon,  befi 
expimtion  of  sentencCj  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent.     In 
lottery  of  crime,  then,  there  are  eighty-eight  chances  out  of  a  hn 
dred  against  the  honest  commniiifcy  before  the  criminal  is  inca 
rated,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent  after  he  is  in  pris 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  so  many  chances  in  favor  of  i 
criminal  are  so  many  encouragements  to  commit  crime.     Th<| 
facts  give  new  force  to  Beccaria's  maxim  of  certainty  in  puni 
ment.     Certainty  is  of  tlie  essence  of  prevention ;   it  chains 
penalty  to  the  crime,  and  the  criminal  to  the  officer  who  ex 
the  penalty.     One  of  the  chief  elements  of  certainty  is  celerid 
Certainty  makes  the  bond  between  crime  and  punishment  ind 
soluble,  and  celerity  makea  it  formidable.      The  efficiency  d\ 
police  system  is  measured  by  the  proportion  between  the  numb 
of  criminals  committed  and  the  number  of  crimes  committed. 
efficiency  of  the  judiciary  is  measured  by  the  proportion  of  con? 
tions  to  the  number  of  commitments.     The  efficiency  of  the 
system  by  the  proportion  of  released  prisoners  to  the  number  < 
recidivists. 

The  responsibiHty  of  society  for  the  causes  of  crime  is 
great ;  the  amount  of  crime  is  very  formidable;  but  the  work 
prevention,  punishment  and  reclamation  is  far  from  hopela 
Even  crime  has  its  compensations.  Its  area  is  limited,  defi 
known.  It  lies  in  and  about  the  great  centres  of  population,  i 
along  the  principal  lines  of  travel  and  traffic.  Its  perpetrators  i 
made  up  chiefly  of  the  ignorant,  the  idle,  the  homeless  and  thfl 
friendless.  It  is  found  wherever  there  are  grog-shops,  houses  of  ID 
faraej  brutal  sports,  or  betting.  The  criminal  population  is  folly 
known  to  the  police — in  its  practices,  haunts  and  pastimes;  iaiti 
capitalists,  panderers,  customers.  The  known  criminal  populatioB 
o^  England  and  Wales  numbers  134,323,  one-fifth  of  whom  m*ke 
London  their  headquarters.  What  is  so  public,  defined  and  limited 
must  be  preventable,  punishable  and  reclaimable. 

The  harmonizing  of  labor  and  capital  tor  the  honest  poorf 
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iBory  edacation  for  the  ignorant ;  legislative  control  of  the  idle, 
I  Tagrant,  the  helpless  and  the  deserted ;  a  vigorous  and  rigor- 
I  prosecation  and  punishment  of  the  capitalists  and  caterers  of 
me,  and  an  enlarged  and  enlightened  application  of  the  law  of 
idness  to  prison  discipline  will  reduce  crime  to  a  minimum^ 
iher  by  preventing  its  first  occurrence ;  or  by  converting  it  to 
riae;  or,  if  that  be  found  impossible,  by  holding  the  criminal 
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XXIT.   OoNvioT  Clothing. 

The  law  provides,  in  a  general  way,  that  convicts  stall  be  clol 
m  coarse  and  inexpensixre^  but  coTnfortahle  gai*nientfl.  The  &di 
ifitrators  of  the  law  usually  lay  the  emphasis  on  the  former,  to 
prejudice  of  the  latter,  of  these  provisions. 

Election  of  fabrics  of  which  the  convicts'  clothing  shall  hem 
factnred  is  left  to  those  who  have  accepted  the  r^ponsibility 
ministering  to  bis  personal  wants.     The  main  thing  to  be  kept 
view  here  is  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  prolongatiOQ 
the  life  of  tlae  incarcerated  person. 

Standing  between  the  law-giver  and  the  law-breaker,  we  owe 
society  the  exaction  of  the  penalty  imposed,  and  we  owe  to 
convict  every  comfort,  convenience  and  protection  demanded 
humanity. 

Society  does  not  closely  scrutinize  the  treatment  which  the 
vict  receives  at  the  hands  of  his  keeper.     The  public  feels  that 
duty  is  discharged  when  the  prison  gate  is  closed  between  itself 
the  enemy.     Tlie  law,  being  general  in  its  application,  placet 
convict  within  its  guarded  pale,  and  leaves  him  there.     Hecanni 
if  he  wouldj  otlfend ;  nor  can  he,  situated  thus,  do  more  than  proi 
Promises  of  reformation,  on  the  part  of  the  convict,  are  dtoi 
made,  and  they  are  primu  fade  evidences  of  improvement,  or  tl 
least  of  a  desire  for  improvement,  in  character. 

Any  measure  which  tends  to  strengthen  character  is  valuable: 
a  cup  of  cold  water^  a  pair  of  woolen  socks,  a  clean  abirt,  or  I 
comfortable  pair  of  shoes,  given  to  a  helpless  criminal,  may  be  the 
rock  on  which  he  builds. 

The  history  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  establishes  the  fact  thit 
convicts  may  be  furnished  an  outfit,  including  wo&len  under-d^th^ 
ing  and  other  articles  conducive  to  the  comfort  of  the  w^Lrer,  |i 
m  less  cost  than  can  an  outfit  which  does  not  embrace  these  artidfl 

During  the  fiscal  year  1S61,  the  "clothing  and  bedding "fiir- 
nished  to  924  convicts  cost  the  state  of  Ohio  $14,993.40,  being  an 
average  of  $16.22  per  man. 

During  the  year  named  and  several  succeeding  years,  the  allow* 
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mce  of  clothing  for  convicts  did  not  include  woolen  nnder-clotliing 
of  any  deecriptiao. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1869,  when  prices  had  receded  to  the 
itandard  of  1861,  the  clothing  and  bedding  for  1,068  convicts  co«t 
the  state  $9,420.52. 

This  was  an  average  of  $9.27  per  convictj  and  the  records  show 
that,  during  tlie  year  designated,  woolen  under-shirts  were  fur- 
shed  to  every  convict  in  the  prison  and  drawers  to  fifty  per  cent 
'  them,  from  the  beginning  of  November  on  til  the  end  of  May. 
lere  is  an  actual  saving  of  $6.95  per  man,  with  an  increase  of 
comfort  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  cash. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  nnder-clothiog  was  either  made  or  fur- 
Ufihed  by  the  state  of  Ohio  for  its  convicts  prior  to  the  year  1867. 
ftt  the  want  of  it  was  felt  previously  is  evident  from  the  sub- 
aned  order,  dated  September  1,  1864,  and  promulgated  by  the 
len :  **A  prisoner  is  permitted  to  receive,  at  one  time,  through 
the  office  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  if  brought  to  it  by  a  relative, 
on  a  visit  to  him  or  her/'  *  *  #  «  #  #  ♦ 
**  once  in  six  months,  dark  und^-chthing^  as  follows :  two  pairs  of 
drawers,  two  under-shirts.  Clothing  sent  in  excess  of  or  differ- 
ing from  the  above  will  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  hospital 
or  destroyed." 

One  of  the  results  of  this  order  was,  that  convicts  -rh:  had 
relatives  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  prison,  :r  whose 
friends  were  able  to  make  visits  from  a  distance  to  supply  their 
wants  were  provided  for  abundantly,  while  convicts  whose  rela- 
tives were  unable  to  supply  them,  as  is  the  case  with  a  vast 
majority  of  convicts'  friends,  were  left  *'  out  in  the  cold." 

The  regulation  of  September  1,  1864,  with  regard  to  under- 
clothing, was  maintained,  with  unimportant  modidcations,  until 
May,  1867. 

An  act  passed  in  1867  debarred  convicts  from  receiving  supplies 
of  any  kind,  from  any  source,  except  the  state.  To  bring  this 
change  prominently  to  the  notice  of  the  prisoners,  article  twelve 
was  promulgated  and  added  to  the  eleven  original  articles  under 
the  caption,  '*  duties  of  the  priaoners^'^^  in  tliese  words :  "  convicts 
shall  be  allowed  only  such  clothing,  food  and  tobacco  as  are  issued  ± 
in  the  prison.'' 

This  was  followed  June  3,  1867,  with  a  printed  '-notice,"  over 
the  warden's  signature,  of  which,  so  far  as  clothing  is  oonccmed, 
the  following  is  a  copy : 
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^^AU^ywancefor  each  convict.  —  One  eap  or  hat,  one  coat,  out 
pair  pants,  two  hickory  stirts,  one  pair  shoes.     In  the  winter 
son  the  warden  will  allow  to  euch  as  in  hie  judgment  require  it, 
a  sufficiency  of  uiider-clothing ;  and  to  each  man  a  vest  and  6oek&*' 

A  new  era  now  opened.  Looms  were  purchased,  and  presenti; 
the  "  weaver's  shuttle  "  was  flying,  with  its  proverbial  swiftness, 
on  its  errand  of  economical  useful oess.  The  result  of  its  activity 
was,  that  by  October  30,  1868,  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  yards  of  linsey  had  been  manufactured,  and  out  af 
this  there  had  been  made  355  undershirts. 

In  the  winter  —  1868  and  1869  —  under-clothing  was  supplied  to 
600  convicts. 

In  the  fall  of  1869,  woolen  under-clothing  was  issued  to  eTery 
convict  in  the  institution.  About  the  same  time,  vests  and  wooleii 
socks  were  added,  all  of  which  were  exchanged,  renovated  snd 
returned  at  weekly  intervals  during  the  winter  of  1869  and  1870. 

The  under-shirts  and  drawers  necessary  to  the  acconiplishmetit 
of  this  beneficent  provision  were  made  from  material  woven  by  con- 
vict labor,  tlie  socks  were  knit  by  convict  labor,  and  all  the  labor 
involved  in  the  renovation,  handling  and  weekly  exchanging  thereof 
was  performed,  under  the  supervision  of  one  officer,  by  convic*? 
who,  by  reason  of  old  age,  blindness,  imbecility  or  loss  of  limb^  | 
were  unfit  for  contract  labon  i 

At  present  prices  for  material,  an  outfit,  consisting  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  articles  of  clothing,  can  be  furnished  at  an  outlay 
of  less  than  ten  dollars  per  convict,  annually,  to  wit :  one  coat,  one  ^ 
pair  pants,  one  vest,  one  shirt,  one  cap,  one  pair  shoes,  a  weekl]^ 
change  of  woolen  under-shirts,  drawers  and  socks,  a  towel,  hand- 
kerchief, pair  of  mittens,  overalls  and  over-shirts  (for  all  who  by 
reason  of  the  places  in  which  they  work  need  them),  suspeoderSi 
hand  leathers,  and  the  various  special  requireffierU&  of  ^nders. 
palishct's^  moulders  and  tunurs. 

A  tabular  statement,  approved  by  the  warden  of  the  pen- 
iteutiar}*  and  based  on  the  results  of  three  years*  carefnlly  kept 
records,  embracing  the  total  annual  cost  of  material  used  and  of 
labor  employed  in  making  clothing  for  an  average  of  one  thousai 
convicts,  affords  incontestible  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
assertion. 

Concerning  the  outfit  furnished  convicts  when  discharged  froi 
prison,  a  word  may  not  be  out  of  place  in  this  connection,  which 
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it  were  fit,  perhaps,  to  preface  with  the  remark  that  the  clothing 
worn  by  prisoneiis  when  received  is  notoriously  had. 

» Weeks  usually,  sometimes  months,  passed  in  the  county  houses 
detention,  with,  in  a  majority  of  cuses,  a  scanty  wardrobe  when 
irrested,  leave  the  criminal  not  only  destitute  of  decent  cLothing, 
but  add,  usually,  both  filth  and  vermin  to  tbe  rags  lie  offers  to  the 
itate  as  an  apology  for  the  suit  with  which  he  fain  would  hide  his 
nakedness. 

Nevertheless,  the  various  arts,  known  and  prastised  by  the  tailor, 
not  un frequently  restore  these  filthy  tatters  to  liabiliments  which 
are  chosen,  if  choice  he  given,  by  out-going  men,  in  preference 
to  the  "coarse  and  inexpensive"  outfit  furnished  by  the  common- 
wealth. The  reason  of  such  preference  is  that  there  is  a  sameness, 
a  monotony,  in  the  material  which  the  state  selects  from  which  to 
manafacture  clothing  for  its  liberated  wards.  This  objection  may 
or  may  not  be  increased,  according  as  the  cutter  (who  is  a  convict) 
is  possessed  of  skill,  taste  and  versatility  in  his  art. 

This  customary  suit  of  sombre  jeans,  tweed  or  satinet  is  a 
ci^nstant  reminder  to  the  wearer  of  the  **  stripes  "  for  which  it 
was  exchanged.  The  suit  is  new,  strong  and  durable,  but  alas, 
"the  trail  of  the  serpent  is  over  it  alL" 

Discharged  convicts  labor  under  serious  disadvantages,  on  the 
.occasion  of  their  second  advent  into  the  world.  A  Chinaman, 
firesh  from  the  celestial  empire,  is  not  a  more  unwelcome  acquisi- 
tion to  American  society  than  is  this  stranger  from  behind  prison 
bars.  There  is  but  one  avenue  through  wliich  he  may  pass 
iinqnestioned,  and  that  is  the  path  which  leads  to  the  dram  shop, 
and  through  it  to  the  *' house  of  her  w^hose  steps  take  hold  on 
hell,"  Our  duty  is  not  wholly  done  toward  the  convict  when  his 
back  is  turned  upon  the  prison  gate,  and  especially  do  we  fail  when 
we  leave  him  subject  to  sinister  social  influences,  from  which  we 
may  relieve  him  previous  to  his  liberation.  Let  us  do  our  part  in 
this  regard.  A  little  variety  of  material,  moderate  skill  in  cutting, 
and  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  discharged  men 
may  be  fitted  out  in  suitable  and  seasonable  apparel,  will  accom- 
plish   this  laudable  intention. 

The  object  aimed  at  is  one  which  involves,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
success  of  every  discharged  convict  in  his  efibrt  to  take  a  respect- 
able position  in  society*  Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  Nothing 
is  further  from  a  true  philanthropy  than  pandering  to  the  vicious 
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pride  of  the  oonvict  in  r^ard  to  dren.  Flashy  raimeDt  ahoiild  be 
ttudionslj  avoided.  There  is,  however,  a  difference  between  a 
neatly  fitting,  tidy  coat,  mannfactnred  from  material  of  a  tastefiil 
pattern,  and  the  gaady,  peacock  style  so  prevalent  at  the  present 
day  among  fast  yonng  men  who,  perhaps,  are  cultivating  thus  % 
taste  whose  indulgence  will  eventually  conduct  them  to  a  plao^ 
where  a  plainer  style  of  dress  is  in  vogne.  Let  us  choose 
happy  medium  and  use  it  as  one  of  the  many  instrumentalitie 
whereby  a  commendable  self-respect  may  be  fostered  in  the ' 
of  discharged  convicts. 

We  are  steadily  approaching  the  admission  that  the  oonvict  ^^ 
a  reasoning  and  therefore  may  be  a  reasonable  man  —  reasonable  L  -31 
his  desires,  aspirations  and  aims.  This  point  onoe  gained,  tl^^e 
problem  of  his  reform  and  elevation  in  the  mental,  moral  ai^.  4 
social  scale  approaches  its  solution. 
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XXV.  Thb  Question  of  a  Pbison  Newspaper. 

B7  Bon.  JoA.  R.  CBArDLiR,  of  Pt^nofjlTaiiU. 

The  question  of  a  paper  or  gazette  for  prisons  has  been  consid 
ered  worthy  of  a  special  thesis,  as  including  a  proposition  foi 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  hence  entirely  con 
ftisteot  with  the  views  of  those  whose  charities  are  specially 
exerted  in  behalf  of  the  incarcerated,  and  who  look  to  this  con- 
Ten  tioti  for  the  enlargement  of  existing  means  by  the  proposal  of 
new  plans  of  doing  good  in  that  direction. 

The  importance  of  the  end  propc^sed  pistities  the  inqniry 
whether  a  paper  for  prisons  should  be  established,  and  if  so,  how 
it  should  be  conducted. 

Ifl  the  establishment  of  a  gazette  for  tfie  spe<^ial  use  of  prisoners 
practicable?  and,  if  practicable,  is  it  desirable?  Can  the  work  bo 
accomplished!  and  if  accomplished,  will  it  promote  the  great 
object  in  view? 

The  proposition  should^  for  the  sake  of  proper  consideration,  bo 
presented  in  a  different  form.  Can  a  newspaper,  specially 
designed  for  the  nse  of  prisoners,  be  made  of  considerable  moral 
use?  If  so,  it  onght  to  be  established  by  any  available  means, 
and  sustained  at  any  cost.  There  can  be  little  donbt  of  that,  and 
as  little  that  it  woo  Id  be  established  and  maintained. 

If  these  good  results  cannot  be  biped  for,  then  it  seems  equally 
plain  that  the  labor  and  expenditure  necessary  tor  such  an  under- 
taking  should  be  transferred  to  some  other  branch  of  the  good 
work  of  those  who  stand  pledged  ''  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
public  prisons,  and  alleviate  the  miseries  of  the  prisoners." 

The  wealth  of  philanthropic  zeal  with  which  so  many  are 
endowed,  great  as  it  is,  should  be  economized.  There  is  a  waste 
of  philanthropic  efforts  that  is  as  injurious  to  the  great  and  good 
objects  proclaimed  as  is  the  rash  expenditure  of  fiscal  means  on 
undertakings  which  look  to  future  schemes  of  profit.  Plans 
should  be  suggested  with  great  prudence  and  weighed  with  mature 
judgment.  That  which  at  first  blush  promises  a  general  goodj 
may  be  so  conducted  as  to  lead  to  tliat  amount  of  individual  evj 
that  shall  eventually  work  out  permanent  and  extensive  injury  tJ 
the  whole,     ''Prison  literature,"  that  ie,  the  literature  produc6| 
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in  prisoD  and  emanating  tlxeQce^  has,  perhaps,  been  among  the  m^^ 
most  beneficial  that  is  extant.     The  "  de  profundis'^  of  the  royaL^^^l 
poet  may  not  have  owed  its  melaneholj  pathos  to  the  grated^^j 
window  of  a  cell ;  but  David  suffered  confinement  before  he  wro 
his  psalms      That  Jeremiah  wrote  his  lamentations  in  the  dungeon 
into'whicli  he  waa  lowered  is  scarcely  probable;  but  it  is  no! 
improbable  that  a  sense  of  his  "  separate  and  solitary  confine 
ment'*  influenced  the  compoeition  of  his  most  pathetic  complaint 
John  tho  Baptist,  perhaps,  did   not  write  mach  in  his  prison, 
certainly  he  maintained  moral  truth  therein,  and  was  made  tosnffei 
for  his  zeal  in    behalf  of  public  morals.     John  the  Evangelii 
wrote  his  Apocalypse  on  the  penal  island  of  Patraos;  and,  over 
looking  the  thousands  of  elder  times  that  are  recorded  as  assisting 
the  truth  io  the  prison  cell,  we  find  Grotius,  in  Holland,  occupie<^^ 
with  his  pen  in  prison;  Tasso  wrote  from  his  prison  in  Ferrara  ; 

and  perhaps,  without  a  prison,  the  world  would  never  have  ha<^=d 

the  delight  and  the  instruction  of  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress -«. 

Men  seem,  like  certain  herbs,  to  emit  their  sweets  only  as  they 
trodden  on  ;  and  the  prison  and  the  dungeon  are  the  alembics  in 
which    are   distilled,   and   whence  flow,   the    richest   and    most: 
exquisite  emanations  of  the  human  mind. 

But  the  literature  of  prisons  is  not  the  literature  far  the  prison. 
The  crushed  heart  that  gives  out  its  richest  sweets  may  need  that- 
medicament  to  heal  its  wounds ;  but   vice  and   crime   demand 
something  for  their  cure  difi'erent  from  that  which  sorrow  and 
oppression  have  wrung  from  the  innocent  sufierer. 

A  newspaper,  such  as  ie  read  in  the  principal  cities  of  our  union^ 
is  what  every  prisoner  craves,  and  is  that  which  he  urgently 
solicits  from  his  keeper ;  it  is  that  which  he  most  earnestly  d^ires 
his  visitors  to  bring  him.  The  strong  desire  of  every  man  who  can 
read  to  have  a  newspaper,  the  unfailing  indulgence  of  every  one 
in  the  luxury  of  a  newspaper,  until  that  luxury  becomes  a  neceft> 
aity,  seem  to  justify  the  idea  that  a  paper  is  a  desirable,  almost  a 
necessary,  means  of  reaching  the  affections,  and  thence  the  oon- 
acience  of  one  who  is  suddenly  and  temporarily  withdrawn  from 
social  intercourse,  without  any  diminution  of  interest  in  social 
life ;  with  no  diminution,  indeed,  except  that  of  the  liberty  of 
sharing  in  or  enjoying  social  intercourse. 

The  papers  which  men  ordinarily  take  are  those  that  promulgate 
aud  Buataio  some  opinions  in  which  they  have  interest;  or  aome 
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Hogma  to  which  they  give  assent ;  and  thej  find  pleasure  in  read* 
iig  arguments  and  statements  that  are  concurrent  with  their  own 
||dew8  and  tend  to  give  them  confidence  in  their  opiniuns.  These 
^ee  in  general  more  concerned  in  strengthening  than  in  correcting 
"their  belief;  more  pleased  with  a  writer  who  fiupports,  than  with 
one  who  purifies,  their  views.  We  saj  not  that  this  is  wrong.  Men 
can  have  little  enjoyment  where  they  have  an  unstable  political  creed^ 
and  though  all  else  should  be  sacrificed  to  truth,  yet,  with  men's 
attachment  to  creeds  and  opinions,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  them 
tksit  any  sacrifice  is  required.  Hence,  even  the  religious  and 
political  press  fail  of  one  great  result ;  tliey  strengthen  existing 
Opmion  much  more  frequently  than  they  aid  in  inducing  a  change. 
They  do  not  liberiilize  the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  the  truth. 
rhey  rather  strengthen  attachment  to  a  supposed  truth,  or  an 
i^mitted  apothegm,  Tlie  press,  active  as  it  is,  it  may  he  feared, 
Tails  of  the  us^etnlness  of  which  it  is  capable;  fails,  perhaps,  by  the 
rery  activity  of  which  it  boasts  and  for  which  it  is  so  remarkable. 
Bit  the  papers  will  be  sustained,  because  men  will  take  them  and 
pav  for  them  ;  and  those  who  write  for  the  public  press  must  di^- 
cnss  that  which  does  and  will  exist.  The  question  is  not,  "  Shall 
there  be  a  press?"     That  ia  settled  by  the  press  itself — showing 

•^t  its  own  existence  is  a  necessity  —  showing  that  opposition 
onid  not  destroy  it 

The  question  is :  "  How  may  the  press  be  made  a  means  of  con- 
tinual general  good  ?  and  what  is  the  discrimination  by  which  it 
may  be  made  ministrant  to  individual  advantage!  How  may 
it  be  accommodated  to  particular  circumstances  that  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  ordinary  conditions  of  society,  so  that  certain  classes 
may  profit  most  by  its  power!" 

The  inquiry  now  proposed  is  tlie  advantage  of  a  newspaper  for 

prisoners  as  a  means  of  improvement  while  in  prison. 

BWe  see  that  the  public  press,  as  the  newspapers  are  usually 

^nominated,  is  not  calculated  for  all  purposes,  all  associations 

and  all  objects.     We  see  proof  of  this  in  the  obvious  fact  that  a 

large  number  of  secular  and  religous  denominations,  philanthropic 

and  scientific  combiuations,  are  not  content  with  the  "general 

newspaper."      In   the  case  of  science,  it  may   be  said   tliat  the 

columns  of  a  newspaper  are  so  filled  with  petty  political  argu- 

ment  and   business  statements,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  space 

^cir  the  scientific  articles  that  interest  a  certain  class.     That  is  tru& 
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with  regard  to  Bdence,  and  partially  true  with  almost  every  other  i 
matter  that  occupies  almost  exclusively  the  mind  of  claeeee  of  [ 
inquiring  men,  so  that  we  may  remark  that  the  idea  of  exclusive- 
ness  haB  such  possession  of  the  people  that  it  seems  almost  impo^ 
eible  to  satisfy  any  man  without  a  constant  ministration  to  the 
particular  scheme  toward  which  he  has  a  ruling  proclivity.    A 
'*  paper"  that  deals  w^ith  things  in  general,  does  not  meet  the 
approving  support  of  such  a  person,  and  a  paper  that  deals  only 
with  what  alone  occupies  his  thoughts  is  that  alone  which  lie 
thinks  worthy  of  encouragement.     A  few  othei's  unite  with  him 
in  views  and  in  support  of  a  separate  paper,  and  a  feeble  addition 
is  made  to  what  h  called   the  press  of   the  country ;   the  little 
strength  which   it  has  is  drawn  from  the  vital  support  of  tbe 
general  press ;  and  two  sickly  papers  enjoy  the  sympathy  and  sup- 
port of  a  small  community  that  might  otherwise  be  amused  and 
instructed  by  a  wholesome  sheet,  that  would  mingle  the  news  of 
the  day  with  the  essay  of  the  moralist,  the  politician,  tbe  merchant 
and  the  man  of  science,  referring  the  reader  who  needed  additional 
knowledge  to  the  library ;  now,  alas,  too  generally  neglected  fat 
the  washy  essays  that  treat  of  subjects  as  if  a  single  day  was  aJ^ 
that  any  man  had  to  give  to  any  one  subject. 

We  have  lately  heard  a  person  state  that  he  had  *'  done  Europe 
in  six  months,  and  there  are  people  who  imagine  that  they  can  c^^ 
the  whole  circle  of  science  and  the  higher  arts  in  six  months,  an.  ^ 
reduce  the  contents  of  massive  tomes  to  half  a  dozen  newspap^=^ 
essays.     We  may  thank  the  man  that  by  labor  and  devotion  sin*^^ 
plifios  any  science,  and  shows  its  adaptability  to  practical  purposes  ^ 
he  is  a  public  benefactor ;  but  the  simplicity  that  is  to  be  osefiiX 
is  obtained  rather  by  amplifying  than  by  sbor[ening  the  process^ 
and,  while  an  essay  may  awaken  a  good   appetite,  it  does  harm  if 
it  satisties  that  appetite.     But  is  a  paper  required  for  the  prisons  f 
or  will  a  paper  be  useful  to  the  prisoners  ?  for  if  it  will  bo  greatly^ 
useful,  then  it  is  greatly  necessary. 

We  will  not  now  discuss  the  question  whether  the  ordinary 
newspaper  of  the  day  is  calculated  to  do  the  good  desired  and  pro- 
posed; we  think  it  would  not  be  beneficial;  we  speak  generally, 
not  dunbting  that  there  are  exceptions,  especially  when  the  charac- 
ter, attainments  and  plans  of  the  prison,  as  well  as  the  character  and 
contents  of  the  paper,  are  considered.  But,  unfortunately,  most 
unfortunately,  the  whole  of  the  newspaper  press  is  not  what  it 
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ought  to  be,  and  certainly  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  ia  not,  in  all 
&,  in  a  condition  to  derive  moral  profit  from  the  discnssions 
statetnents  of  facts  in  the  public  press.  The  very  trothfulnees 
Df  the  newspaper  may  be  a  reason  why  it  should  not  find  its  way 
to  a  prison  cell,  when  that  trnthfntnefes  consists  in  the  exactness 
of  detail  of  the  multitude  of  crimes  wliieh  press  for  record  in  the 
public  gazette. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  the  authorities  of  onr  cities  forbade 

'the  public  sale  of  certain  newspapers  that  dwelt  chiefly  on  the 

doings  of  the  police  and  on  the  details  of  the  crimes  whicli  gave 

employment  for  the  police  and  piquancy  to  the  paper.     Yet  these 

Bpecial  magazines  of  crime  told  little  more  than  wil!  be  ft»nnd  in 

the  statements  of  crime  and  legal  reports  of  criminal  cases  that 

appear  in  some  of  the  daily  papers.     The  difference  is,  that  the 

daily  iesnes  of  the  paper  generally  allowed  space  for  the  criminal 

record  and  the  news  and  comments  of  the  day ;  while  the  heb- 

dotnadal  sheet  that  would  report  all  tlie  crimes  had  no  space  for 

other  matters.     The  disgusting  details  of  vice  and  licentiousness 

ill  the  daily  papers  were  relieved  by  political  discussions  and  items 

of   ordinary    iujport,   while,  in   the  weekly^  the  whole  was   one 

unmitigated  mass  of  offensive  detail,  that  blunts  delicac^y  in  the 

young   and  encourages   indecency  and  crime.     The   daily    paper 

is  now  generally  discountenanced  in  our  prisons,  though  certainly 

there  are  papers  which  should  be  regarded  as  appropriate  visitors 

to  the  pris^jn  cell ;  but  the  rule  is  generally  obeyed.     If  the  dailies 

are  thus  excluded,  tiien  the  weeklies  of  the  class  to  which  we  have 

referred  must  afortioA  be  prohibited  to  the  prison. 

Here,  then,  are  two  classes  of  papers;  the  regular,  welt-co'i- 
ducted  secular,  and  the  specially  exciting  weekly,  both  of  which 
are  prohibited  admittance. 

It  naturally  occurs  to  almost  any  one  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tive ;  there  are  religious  papers  of  almost  every  denomination  ;  and 
however  people  may  differ  about  the  dogmas  which  they  propound 
and  defend,  no  one  will  say  that  they  are  not  earnest  in  their 
denunciations  of  vice  and  crime,  and  pleasing  and  attractive  in 
their  advocacy  of  propriety  and  virtne.  The  religious  press,  then, 
it  would  seem,  is  the  desirable  means  of  amusing  and  instructing 
the  prisoner.  Ite  columns  are  little  defiled  with  records  of  crime, 
or  the  more  perilous  record  of  the  trial  of  the  criminal ;  hence, 
religious  truth  may  be  conveyed  to  the  cell  of  the  convict,  and  the 
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sermon  that  edified  an  attentive  congregation  on  Snndaj  majr 
made  a  naeM  lesson,  the  next  week,  to  the  inmates  of  the  prisoi 
So  that   not  only  may  "  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached 
them,"  if  they  will  only  attend  divine  service  on  Sunday,  but  tbi 
reverend  orator  will,  by  the  aid  of  the  press,  go  to  "  preach  to  the 
spirits  in  prison." 

The  religious  press  generally^  respectable  as  it  is  in  this  country, 
would  seem  to  be  the  fit  means  for  reaching  the  heart  of  the  con* 
vict,  when  he  is  separated  from  all  other  moral  instruction,  and, 
with  one  exception,  that  means  would  seem  to  be  acceptable,  &Dd 
therefore  worthy  of  adoption  and  enforcement. 

That  exception  deserves  consideration,  and  we  will  look  at  it  with 
a  view  of  secoring  to  the  great  object  —  "  prison  instruction"— a 
most  powerful  auxiliary.     The  religious  papers  are  religious —  that 
is,  they  are,  as  their  name  generally  imports,  partisan  papers*    The 
Episcopalian,  the  Presbyterian,  the  National  Baptist,  the  Mc-thodisty 
the  Catholic  Standard,  etc.,  etc.,  are  distinctive  titles;  while  otliere  J 
contend  earnestly  for  dogmas  and  rites  under  some  name  which  isH 
less  expressive  of  the  tenets  of  the  writers  and  the  special  end  to  be 
produced.     Certainly  the  tone  and  temper  of  some  of  these  reli- 
gious papers  are  not  so  expressive  of  the  charity  and  meekness  of 
christian  love  as  could  be  desired ;  and  if  one  may  differ  from  A 
another  in  its  tone  and  tamper  and  its  terras  of  denunciation,  it 
often   happens  that  the  ditterence  is  only  in  the  character  of  the 
instrument,  not  in  the  object ;  and  the  sharp,  clear  cut  of  clerical 
satire,  poisoned  with  the  ointment  of  great  historical  research,  is 
used  instead  of  the  coarse  saw-like  tearing  of  conventional  vitu*  - 
peration,  made  less  endurable  by  the  ignorance  of  the  character  of  f 
the  facts  and  the  origin  or  true  application  of  terms.     These  and 
such  matters,  while  they  please  (they  will  scarcely  instruct)  the 
class  of  persons  that  hold  opinions  thus  opjwsitely  defended,  must 
be  irritating  and  ofi'ensive  to  those  who  have  no  interest  in  the 
discussion,  or  who  may  hold  the  opinions  that  are   offensively 
discussed. 

The  religious  press,  as  now  conducted,  can  scarcely  be  consid- 
ered a  likely  means  of  amending  the  morals  of  the  convict^  hjM 
securing  a  valuable  and   profitable  regard   for  the  teaching  of" 
those  great  principles  which  certainly  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
morals. 

The  political  press,  we  have  shown,  is  liable  to  great  objectic 
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id  a  means  of  improving  the  prisoner ;  and  the  portion  of  the 
p?ess  that  makes  a  specialty  of  what  constkiitea  much  of  tlie  evil 
of  the  general  preaa,  cannot^  certainly,  be  regarded  as  supplying 
i corrective  means  to  the  prisoner,  or  furnishing  Iiis  mind  with  the 
Knd  of  pabulum  that  is  suited  to  his  mental  and  moral  wants. 

If,  then,  a  newspaper,  a  periodical,  is  necessary  fur  prisoners, 
and  no  existing  publication  can  be  trusted  in  its  present  form,  it 
follows  thai  there  should  be  a  paper  specially  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  prisoners;  and  that  is  the  proposition  to  be  considered  in  this 

Ko  one,  we  think,  can  fail  to  desire  the  establisliment  and  use 

of  means  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  prisoner,  to  encourage 

•nd  guide  inquiries  into  the  cause  of  his  present  condition  and  the 

peculiar  character  of  his  own  mind,  and  wliat  renders  him,  more 

\hkti  some  otl»cr&,  liable  to  fall  into  the  snares  that  lie  along  the 

pathway  of  life ;  and,  puraning  tlie  inqtiiry^  it  would  be  a  betiuti- 

ftl  addition  to  existing  means  of  good  to  have  encouragement  to 

^mendtnent   accompanying   the  evidence  of  misdeeds,   and   thq 

possibility,  nay,  the  probability,  of  these  resolutions  of  amendment, 

when  carried   into  action,  working  out  a  better  future  than  was 

anticipated  even  before  the  error  or  crime  was  committed.     And 

the  hopes  <»f  success  would  be  stronger  if  the  means  employed  to 

produce  these  results  were  those  of  modern   use,  with  *' modem 

iifiprovetnents,*'  and  if  the  great  lever  for  lifting  the  public  mind 

in   mafises  could  be  applied  to  individuals,  or  rather  to  classes  of 

individuals. 

One  likes  to  see  a  general  harmon}'  in  the  efforts  and  instru- 
mcnta  of  pui/lic  benefit,  and  the  press  that  so  affects  all  free  insti- 
tutions would  be  hailed  with  new  acclamations,  if  it  was  seen 
working  where  liberty  is  lost  by  crime,  and  isolation  is  the  recourse 
of  violated  laws. 

The  press,  then,  is  the  great  and  evidently  the  favorite  means 
of  improving  tlie  prisoners.  And  as  we  have  seen  the  objections 
to  what  is  regarded  as  the  general  and  even  tho  religious  press, 
lud,  as  a  special  paper  seems  to  be  required,  two  points  suggest 
themselves  for  consideration. 

Can  a  paper,  s]^cially  adapted  to  the  wants  of  prisons,  be  had? 
In  other  words,  can  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  adapt  a  periodical  to 
the  wants  of  prisoners}     Can  they  make  it  so  universally  accept^ 
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ble  aa  to  be  universally  or  generally  read  in  the  cells  I     If  that  < 

be  done,  we  say,  let  it  ft^  done. 

The  advanta<^e  of  such  a  paper  must  be  almost  incalculable 
a  common  channel  of  information  ;  a  common  means  of  reacliin^^ 
the  consciences  of  the  tenants  of  prisons;   a  common   form  of 
expression  for  their  sentinientSj  pnrpoBes  and  hopes, 

Now^  we  know,  that  the  success  of  a  paper  must  chiefly  depend, 
on  the  conductor.  We  know  that  as  many  papers  succeed  with 
illiterate  conductors  as  are  kept  aliv^e  by  educated  talent;  bat  re 
know,  further,  that  the  success  of  tlie  former  is  due  to  the  igno^ 
ranee  of  their  readei's,  who  find  their  own  ideas  set  forth  in  their 
own  language,  and  patronize  what  seems  of  their  own  rank.  Even 
in  that  case,  the  success  of  the  ignorant  conductor  is  dependent, 
tipon  the  sympathy  of  his  patrons ;  he  has  narrow  views  and  lim- 
ited attainments,  and  hence  commands  the  attention  of  those  who 
are  in  the  same  condition. 

Sympathy,  then,  is  one  great  bond  between  the  writer  and  the 
reader;  and  whenever  success  fallows  efforts  such  as  those  we  now 
contemplate,  it  must  greatly  depend  upon  the  absence  of  all  points 
that  touch  wounded  pride  or  disturb  established  views.  Igno ranee 
is  not  an  ingredient  of  objective  success;  it  is  only  the  ignorant 
writer  hnnself  that  profits  by  the  stolidity.  He  who  would  hope 
for  success  in  efforts  to  improve  the  ignorant  must  have  knowledge 
of  the  character  and  extent  of  that  ignorance  and  of  the  meani 
by  which  are  to  be  secured  that  attention  and  tliat  confidence  by 
whicli  information  is  to  be  imparted  and  improvement  insured; 
and  he  must  not  jeopard  his  plans  of  success  by  arousing  suspicion  1 
of  sinister  aims,  nor  awaken  jealousies  by  offending  the  un invest!* 
gated  tenets  of  religion  which  the  pupil  holds  for  future  nsc,  but 
whicti  lie  does  not  pretend  that  he  has  ever  yet  brought  oat  f< 
present  use, 

A  large  portion  of  the  dogmas  of  sects  are  held  or  admitted  by 
a  vast  number,  who  have  little  idea  of  their  bearing  on  the  actions 
of  life.  They  perhaps  postpone  an  inquiry  into  the  correctness 
of  these  doctrines  until  circumstances  shall  i-ender  it  neoi¥«arj 
to  direct  or  defend  some  action  by  these  requirements*  Morn  frafl 
quently  the  dogma  is  held  because  it  belongs  to  a  creed  into  wliicl^ 
the  professor  was  born  rather  then  educated,  and  he  neither  seeks 
for  nor  denies  exposition  or  defense.  In  these  and  all  similar 
the  holder  is  usuallv  tenacious  as  to  his  articles  of  faith  in 
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proportion  to  his  ignorance  of  its  character  and  requirements,  and 
becomes  noisjr  and  turbulent  in  its  defent^e  in  proportion  to  hia 
k  of  argument. 

Now  there  are  people  wlio  think  that  the  convict  is  a  man  wlio 
k  wholly  given  up  to  plans  of  crime,  and  that  lie  has  no  idea  of 
action  beyond  tluit  of  putting  thoBC  plans  into  execution.  This 
sort  of  character  has  certainly  some  representatives  in  the  cells  of 
the  penitentiaries,  but  they  constitute  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole  number.  Others  appear  to  regard  convicts  as  ready  to  be 
moulded  to  moral  iises^  and  to  have  no  regard  as  to  instruments 
and  means.  Certainly  there  are  men  and  women  in  prison  wlio 
are  of  the  passive  kind,  and  who  owe  to  that  passiveness  the  crime 
for  which  they  snifer.  A  difTerent  association  would  have  led  to 
different  results ;  had  they  fallen  into  the  hands  of  good  people, 
tbode  hands  would  have  moulded  their  passive  qualities  into  a  sort 
of  negative  goodness;  they  would  have  been  saved  from  the  prison 
for  want  of  any  willful  violation  of  the  law,  but  they  never  would 
have  risen  into  any  credit  for  positive  virtues. 

These  kinds  of  persons  do  certainly  exist  in  the  prison,  and  they 

serve,  in  the  estimation  of  certain  visitors,  to  give  a  character  to  con- 

ricts  generally ;  but  the  great  mass  of  convicts  have  neither  thequal 

ities  of  irredeemable  vice  nor  the  passiveness  of  total  indifference 

They  are  generally  men  with  some  ideas  of  means  and  ends,  men 

of   ability   to   calculate,  and  often  with  the  ability  to  understand 

that  vice  and  crime  '*  do  not  pay."     They  know  what  would  pay, 

but  they  do  not  know  where  to  begin  j  where  or  how  to  get  the  first 

I     grain  of  confidence  so  necessary  to  any  enterprise;  wliere  to  place 

I     the  lever  with  which  they  feel  that,  upon  such  a  fulcrum ,  they 

could  raise,  if  not  the  world  itself,  at  least  themselves  into  the 

world.     They  lack  patience  in  the  work  of  reformation  ;  they  lack 

contiJence  in  the  kindness  of  otiiers ;  and,  not  without  some  reason, 

I     they  lack  confidence  in  their  own  resolutions. 

^_^  These  prisoners  have  to  be  dealt  w^ith,  and  one  means  suggested 

^fbr  consideratloD  is  a  paper  —  not  a  political  paper,  not  a  general 

newspaper,  not  a  religous  periodical,  but  one  specialty  devoted  and 

adapted  to  the  convict. 

1  have  already  said,  in  one  of  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this 
essay  that  **  a  newspaper  is  what  every  prisoner  craves.'*  I  liave, 
further,  pointed  out  the  objections  to  which  both  the  political  and 
religious  newspapers  of  the  day  are  open,  as  vehicles  of  infop* 
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niation  and  instniction  to  imprisoned  criminalg.     The  controlHng' 
objection  to  tlio  former  is  the  detail  of  eritne  and  criminal  trials 
with  wliich  thej  are  burdened  ;  to  the  latter  the  dogmatic  and  par- 
tisan  character    commonly,  if  not   univorsallj,  impressed   npon 
them.     Now,  what  is  wanted  for  the  class  of  per&ona  in  wlioio 
behalf  this  essay  is  written,  is  neither  a  political  nor  a  relrgioni 
newspaper,  in  the  technical  sense;  but  a  paper  which  shall  gir© 
the  current  news  of  the  day  in  a  tei-se,  telling,  picturesque  style^  with 
all  corrupting  and  therefore  all  objectionable  details  eh* mi nated! 
and  which  eliall  embody  and  set  forth^  with  snitahle  ilhistration8,ind 
with  enforcements  drawn  from  actual  life,  those  great,  fundamentd, 
univen?ial  principles  in  religion  and  morals,  which  are  common  to 
all  churches  and  all  sects  that  receive  and  reverence  the  scriptara 
as  the  word  of  God.    Wbat  is  wanted  is  a  newspaper  that  shall  be, 
on  tbe  one  hand,  an  auxiliary  to  the  schoolmaster  and  the  libraiy, 
exciting  and  stimulating  the  appetite  for  nseful  knowledge ;  and, 
on  the  other,  an  aid  to  the  chaplain,  enforcing  bis  moral  lessons  bf 
pitlij  arguments  and  apt  examples*     It  must  be  confessed,  how- 
ever, tliat  for  neither  of  these  ends  is  a  newspaper  absolutely  esacn- 
tial  to  prisonei-s,  though  higlily  important  in  both  relations.     Still,      ' 
all   the  objects  to  be  accomplished  in  these  directions  through  tlie 
establishment  of  a  prison  newspaper  may  be  attained  by  other  agen- 
cies—  the  school,  the  library,  the  lessons  of  the  chaplain,  the  relig;* 
ious  tract,  and  the  eiforts  of  pious  men  and  w^omen  who,  like  Joha 
Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry,  volunteer  their  services  for  the  coa- 
yict^s  benefit.     But  there  is  one  end  that  cannot  thus  l>e  secured, 
and  that  is  the  supreme  raison  (Teire  —  tbe  final  and  controlling 
ai^unient  —  for  tbe  prison  newspaf^r.     It  is  this :  A  knowledge  of 
passing  events,  of  tbe  questions  and  strifes  tliat  enlist  men's  tonguea 
and  pens,  of  the  habita  of  thought  and  action  inwrouglit  into  the 
life  of  the  hour,  of  the  opinions  that  prevail  in  society,  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  business  ami  labor  — ^  in  a  word,  contact  of  some 
kind  with  the  living  world  is  essential  to  fit  any  man  to  enter  snc- 
cessfully  into  the  keen  rivalries  that  mark  the  civilization  of  thit 
busy,  bustling,  progressive  age.      A  man  without  this  knowledge 
would  be  as  unfit  for  the  rough  encounters  of  actual,  daily  life  ia 
existing  society,  as  Rip  Van  Winkle  was  for  thaseenes  that  met  his 
astonished  gaze  after  his  twenty  years'  slumber  in  the  Catsjiil)^ 
mountains,  during  which  America  bad   passed   from  a  colon ian 
existence  under  the  British  d^wn  to  an  independent  nationality  ai 
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a  free  and  sovereign  state.    And,  m  point  of  fact,  Rip  Van  Winklei 
vre  emerging  from  our  convict  prisone  every  day  in  the  year* 

How,  then,  can  it  be  expected  tliat  a  prisoner,  with  the  enter 
world  as  completely  barred  and  bolted  against  all  mental  access  on 
bis  part,  as  his  body  is  securely  encased  within  his  cell,  will  be 
prepared  to  enter  successfully  into  the  battle  of  life,  on  liie  libera- 
tion from  the  more  than  cloistral  existence  of  the  prison  ?  A  care- 
fully, skillfully,  ably  edited  newspaper,  made  up  with  special 
reference  to  the  prisoner's  circumstances  and  needs,  would  go  far 
to  meet  this  want  and  qualify  him  for  a  return  to  the  world, 
Tliis  suggestion  I  cannot  but  I'egard  as  of  vital  importance;  for  a 
man,  rem<jved  tor  a  term  of  years  from  all  active  participation  in 
tlie  affairs  of  society,  must  have  Bonie  means  to  enable  him  to 
keep  pace  with  passing  events  and  interests*  It  tnust,  in  tlie 
nattare  of  things,  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  any  one,  atler 
the  seclusion  of  a  long  impriBoiimcnt,  to  succeed  in  tlie  slmrp 
competitions  of  life  in  our  day  ;  and  it  would  seem  notliiiig  less 
than  an  obligation,  due  from  society  to  the  convict,  to  fortify  his 
purposes  of  amendment  by  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world  and  ita 
affairs  as  may  be  requisite  to  bis  success  on  leaving  the  inclosure 
of  his  prison-house. 

As  regards  the  religious  and  moral  lessons  conveyed  by  the 
proposed  gazette,  they  must  be  of  such  a  character  and  conceived 
and  set  forth  in  sach  a  spirit,  as  not  to  wonnd  the  conscience  or 
offend  the  taste  of  any  prisoner*  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  neces- 
sity for  this.  I  would  say  to  the  conductor  of  the  prison  journal: 
Treat  with  the  prisoner  as  if  he  had  foundation  for  treaties;  treat 
m  as  if  he  were  wortb  saving;  treat  him  gently  with  regard  to 
IB  past  offences;  treat  him  prudently  with  regard  to  his  established 
opinions ;  treat  his  weaknesses  with  forbearance ;  treat  Ina  prejudices 
wilh  consideration;  treat  even  his  superstitions  as  if  they  had 
%ome  foundation  of  truth. 

He  will  listen  to  persuasions  thus  introduced.     Do  not  place 

I      between  yourself  and  the  gbject  of  your  solicitude  the  barrier  of 

ridicule  or  denunciation  ;  do  not  startle  hitn  with  any  attack  upon 

the  creed  to  which  he  professes  to  feel  himself  attached.     If  he  is 

worth  saving   spite  of  his  prejudices  or  his  superstitions,  he  is 

worth  saving  at  the  cost  of  some  prejudice  and  a  little  fixed 

I      opinion  on  your  own  part.     *'  He  is,"  you  say,  "  on  the  very  brink 

[     of  deatr notion,  tottering  to  his  utter  ruin,"     Then  do  not  startlo 
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him ;  do  not  make  him  fall ;  bnt  lure  him  back  by  gentle  ooneei- 
Bions.  When  Luceppa  lifted  np  her  eyes,  she  saw  her  darling 
child  sporting  on  the  brink  of  arock  which,  at  aperilons  height,hang 
over  the  sea ;  she  felt  the  danger ;  she  knew  that  to  call  the  darling 
by  name  would  insure  his  destruction  ;  she  forgot  every  thing  but  hii 
peril ;  she  forgot  her  maternal  dignity,  wounded  in  the  disobedi- 
ence of  her  child ;  she  sought  no  re-establishment  of  power;  she 
wished  only  the  salvation  of  her  infant;  and  so,  kneeling  at  a  dis- 
tance, she  bared  her  bosom,  and  the  little  one  crept  back  to  her, 
and  nestled  near  her  heart. 
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CONFIDENGB    IN    TWR    InMATES    OP    ReFOBMATOBIEA    AB    AJf 

Element  op  Succkss. 

*  BttvrsEm  Tsuow,  Hector  of  the  Boys'  CaLboltc  Protectory,  Woitcheiter,  New  Tork. 

prxLXMEN :  We  regret  our  inability  to  be  preBent  at  your 
aal  congress,  but  we  hope  yonr  pliilantbropic  missior  will 
tlieless  be  fruitful  io  behalf  of  poor,  fallen  humanity, 
your  prc^posed  programrne,  we  learn  that  numerous  subjects 

finder  consideration  with  a  view  to  our  mutual  instrnction, 
us,  then,  to  lay  before  your  honorable  body  a  short  sketch 

nr  experience  among  jnvenile  delinquents,  and  the  euccess 

h  has  attended  our  labors  during  the  space  of  seven  years. 

OONFrDENOE  BETTWEEN  TDE  OFFICEE8  OF  REF0KMATOEIE8  AND 
mR  INMATEa  AS  AN  ELEMENT  OF  SUCCESS  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OW 
t   LATTEB. 

In  what  tfiu  confidence  should  consist — The  confidence  which 
tere  advocate  as  being  an  essential  element  in  the  great  work 
le  reformation  of  joung  delinquents  should  be  two-fold;  con- 
tee  on  the  part  of  officers  in  fevor  of  the  subjects  conimitted 
leir  charge,  and  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  these  latter 
ird  those  placed  over  them. 

llieving  that  every  human  being  is  endowed  with  some  good 
ty,  some  redeeming  trait  of  character,  we  deem  it  the  priumry 
rof  those  who  are  called  to  the  great  task  of  the  moral  refop- 
son  of  others  to  take  such  good  qualities  as  they  discover 
pose  under  their  charge  as  the  ground  of  their  confidence  in 
I. 

Bnce  it  does  not  suffice  that  good  qualities  be  discovered  in 
who  are  subjecta  tbr  reformation,  or  that  those  qualities  be 
lowledged  or  noticed  in  passing.  They  should  be  taken  into 
nnt,  and  the  subjects  of  them  ought  to  he  made  to  feel  that  the 

which  is  in  them  is  not  passed  by  unheeded  or  un  forgot  ten, 

word,  or  even  a  look  of  approval,  at  a  favorable  juncture,  may 
e  to  be  the  first  link  in  an  entire  chain  of  effective  co^'rection, 

as  time  goes  on,  and  the  wise  mentor  perceives  the  beneficial 
ts  of  that  coufidence,  he  enlarges  it,  passing  trom  words  of 
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approval  to  acta  of  trust  or  confidenca  in,  and  saitable  Tea 
bestowed  upon,  his  ward.  So  that,  in  tbe  course  of  a  f< 
the  child  grows  up  to  be  a  young  nmn  experiencing  the  satisfaction* 
derived  from  a  good  and  lionurable  course;  he  baa  well-nigh  fb^ 
gotten  his  foniier  evil  propeneitiea;  or^  if  he  remeiiibera  them,  it  ii 
*in]y  with  regret  for  hii^  previous  evil  condition.  In  this  way  tbe 
good  16  cultivated  and  perfected,  character  and  noble  manhood  are 
built  up,  while  the  evil  i&  eruehed  and  made  to  die  ont.  We  would 
not  have  it  understood  here  that  misdemeanors  or  transgression  of 
rnles  on  the  part  of  inmates  would  be  allowed  to  pass  witJi 
impunity;  by  no  means. 

We  would  have  the  offenders  checked,  called  to  account,  mtde 
sensible  of  the  grievousness  of  their  fault,  and,  according  to  ita 
gravity,  we  would  subject  them  to  some  reasonable  privation,  or 
deny  tliem  the  enjoyment  of  some  special  privilege.  Yet  we  innst 
coiifess  that  we  count  more  upon  means  taken  to  encourage  good 
behavior  and  honorable  deportment  than  upon  any  amount  of 
repressive  discipline. 

It  will  be  readily  conceived  that  such  a  course  as  we  advocate 
on  the  part  of  the  officers  cannot  fail  of  begetting  a  corresponding 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  subject.     This  is  but  the  redaction  of 
the  treatment  received,  and  goes  with  it  hand  in  hand,  progressing 
and  expanding  proportionately  with  it    When  tlje  youth  sees  that 
his  efforts  in  tlic  right  direction  are  appreciated,  and  that  a  kind, 
solicitous  hand  is  helping  him  forward,  and  when  he  begins  to  fed 
the  satisfaction  which  prof^ress  in  good  always  carries  with  it,  liia 
finest  feelings  of  gratitude  to  his  benefactor  will  spontaneously 
■flow  from  liift  young  heart,  and  hopeful  anticipations  of  the  futute 
light  up  his  youthful  breast.     He  is  willing  and  ready  to  make 
toany  little  sacrifices  and  undergo  many  little  privations  in  the 
accomplishment  of  duties  assigned  him.     When  checked  for  his 
•fthort-ftomings,  he  still  feels  tljat  he  is  not  crushed,  and  thereupon 
resolves  anew  for  the  future.     Might  it  not  be  said  with  truth, 
that  the  future  of  many  a  youth  who  was  good  in  the  main,  but 
who,  on  accourjt  of  venial  transgressions,  was  too  harshly  dealt 
with  in  the  beginning,  became  reckless,  lost  every  good  and  noble 
aspiration,  and   abandoned  e%^ery  effort  of  bettering  hie  m^ 
■^ndition, 

2,  What  means  s^onM  he  taken  to  eecitre  it  —  There  are  eerta 
Conditions,  without  which  it  would  be  next  to  impossible  that  such 
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kiemfidenoe  A6  that  which  we  advocate  could  be  fostered  or  main- 
khed.  The  first  and  most  prominent  of  these  conditions  is  unity 
H  Betitiments,  of  conviction  and  of  pui'poae,  reigning  throiigliout 
Ike  iDdtitution.  This  neceeearily  and  primarily  applies  to  the 
Migtoua  convictions  of  both  the  anthoritres  and  the  governed, 
Bent^  we  deem  it  of  paramount  importance  that  beadfi  and  offi- 
^  of  reformatory  institutions  find,  in  the  sobjectc  committed  to 
ihoir  chui^e,  the  eanie  religion  as  they  them&elves  possees.  When- 
ever and  wherever  such  is  tlie  ca&e,  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
tuecedsful  correction  is  removed ;  all  grounds  of  hostility,  on  tlie 
part  of  the  inmatesj  in  this  respect,  toward  those  who  are  placed 
bver  them^  are  done  away  with.  The  delinquent  beholds  in  his 
coriector  no  other  than  a  cliaritable  and  earnest  mentor,  bent  on 
tbe  correction  of  his  viciona  propensities,  without  seeking  to  warp 
€f  cliange  his  religions  convictions. 

Surely,  an  officer,  charged  with  so  serions  and  ditKcult  a  task  aa 
ttat  of  moral  correction,  will  find  enough  to  do  in  order  to  accom- 
|*liah  hia  task,  without  having  to  cope  with  the  religious  convio- 
\m%  of  those  snbmitted  to  his  treatment.  What  we  are  now  ad\*o- 
ftting  in  this  particular  is  not  a  theory  or  speculation;  it  is  the 
Irperience  of  seven  years  of  our  humble  efi^orts  in  the  protectory, 
rganized  for  the  reforaiarion,  training  and  support  of  the  destitute 
Uholic  cliildren  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Reformatory  institutions,  according  to  our  view,  should  be 
^rmed,  as  much  as  possible,  on  the  plan  of  a  well-regulated  family^ 
hereof  the  heads  sympathize  with  the  members  on  all  points,  save 
lat  of  the  delinquencies  of  tbe  latter.  **  Unity  is  strength,''  and 
le  more  it  prevails  in  institutions  of  the  kind  under  our  consid* 
ratiOD,  the  greater  hold  does  it  give  the  officers  upon  those  under 
Cirfr  treatment ;  <".onsequently,  the  greater  are  their  chances  of 
ticcess  in  the  arduous  task  they  are  called  on  to  accomplish. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  deri%^ed  from  such  a  system  of  unity  con- 
ined  alone  to  the  officers  and  inmates  of  a  reformatory  institution, 
mt  it  places  the  institution  itself  before  the  state  and  the  world  in 
hat  honorable  attitude  which  it  should  hold,  viz. :  that  of  non-intor- 
brenee  with  tlie  religious  convictions  of  its  inmates.  It  would 
hereby  stand  acquitted  of  the  odious  charge  of  pn-^clyting  its 
limates ;  whereas  its  professed  object  and  missiou  would  be  seen  to 
le  rather  their  moral  and  social  elevation.  In  confirmation  of  wiiat 
re  have  just  stated,  we  might  be  allowed  to  quote  here  an  extract 
^  40 
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from  an  able  lecture  hj  Dr.  L.  Silltman  Ives.  ''The  society  f< 
the  protection  of  destitute  catholic  childreD  has  Bhlelded  ii 
against  the  temptation  to  proselyte  children  of  other  denomii 
tions  bj  not  receiving  them,  except  in  cases  when  the  police  m\ 
i&trates  may  pronounce  them  destitute  of  friends  and  kindred ;  ft 
however  important  we  may  think  our  religion  for  every  child, 
feel  tliat  the  right  and  responslbilty  to  direct  the  faith  of  the  cliih 
is,  fii-st  of  all,  with  tlie  parent,  he  being  the  priegt  in  Ids  own 
family,  and  then  with  the  church  in  which  he  or  she  belongs, 
acting  upon  this  principle,  we  avoid  all  anjuet  interference  wii 
parental  claims,  or  with  the  great  guarantee  of  oar  govt 
ment,  which  secures  to  every  one  nnder  its  protection  the  right 
worsliip  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,' 
This  does  not  exclude  children  of  other  denominations^  win 
parents  or  guardians  desire  tlieir  committal  to  our  institution. 

In  support  of  the  system  which  we  are  now  advocating  in  favor 
of  reformatory  institutions,  wo  might  mention  an  instance  of  iti 
practical  working,  as  exemplified  in  the  schools  of  Prussia,  where  it 
gives  unqualitied  satisfaction  to  all  parties.  Educated  ourself  in 
the  Prussian  schools,  we  advert  with  more  pleasure  to  this  system, 
which  we  hope  ere  long  will  be  lauded  in  the  land  of  uur  iiduptioiu 
Yictorious  Prussia  owes  more  of  its  present  suceesa  to  its  perfect 
school  system  than  to  the  invention  of  the  needle  gun  and  id 
military  system. 

In  the  next  place,  distributive  justice  and  impartiality  on  tbe 
part  of  otKcers  must  ever  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary  for  creating 
and  maintaining  that  desirable  confidence.  This  it  is  that  rega- 
latea  the  treatment  of  inmates  by  their  officers  in  such  a  way  that 
the  same  course  which  is  pursued  in  the  case  of  one  is  adhered  to 
essentially  in  the  case  of  others,  other  things  being  eqnal  or  nearlj 
so.  Here  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  the  governor  avoid  acting 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment  through  humor  or  fancy,  and  tJiatlie 
guard  against  being  incited  by  some  unruly  passion.  Young  peo- 
ple, notwithstanding  their  want  of  experience  in  matters  th 
pertain  to  riper  years,  are  generally  found  to  be  excellent  jndj 
when  injustice  and  partiality  are  practised  upon  thera.  Whei 
ever  they  perceive  such  to  exist,  they  fail  not  to  render  a  vcrdM 
of  condemnation  in  their  own  mind,  as  well  as  in  presence 
their  eqnala ;  the  authors  thereof  soon  sink  in  their  estimatioQi 
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md  distrust  and  discontent  on  their  part  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
ijtienee. 

Closely  allied   to  thia  distributive  justice  is  another  quality, 

Wghlj  requisite  to  tlie  promotion  and  maintenance  of  the  respect 

|Ad  confidence  which  the  inmates  should  have  for  the  ofticei-s: 

ire  mean   uniformity  and  consistency  of  action.     When  inferiors 

khold    their  superiors   the  same  to-day  as   they  were  yesterday 

*nd   the   day  before;  when    they    receive  from    tliera   tlie  same 

treatment,  and  witness  in  them   the  same  uniform   line  of  con- 

dcct,  day  after  day;  tliey  instinctively  yield  that  degree  of  respect 

and  coufideDce  which  their  position  demands,  and  of  whiclt  tliey 

have   rendered    themselves    worthy.       Wliereas   if,   on   the   con- 

Irary,  the  inferior  finds  tliat  lie  has  a  sort  of  a  man  to  deal  with 

lay  different  from  that  of  yesterday,  and  that  he   will,  in  all 

irohability,  find  another  change  to-morrow,  he  becomes  dissatisfied 

disgusted,  and  will,  in  the  end,  despise  both  the  efforts  made 

a  view  to  his  refonnatiun  and  the  person  who  makes  them, 

example  on  the  part  of  the  superiors,  too,  acts  most  pow- 
\y  on  tlie  inmates,  and  is  one  of  the  most  etticicnt  means  of 
|winning  their  confidence.  In  vain  would  an  otficer  inculcate  to 
itliofie  under  him  maxims  of  charity,  truth  and  morality,  if  he 
diim&i'lf  were  at  times  hard-hearted  or  indifferent  to  their  little 
jwatita  and  miseries;  if,  to  their  just  and  reasonable  appeals,  he 
iroald  turn  a  deaf  ear,  or  view  their  little  trials  and  crosses  with  a 
old,  indifferent  air;  again,  if  dissimulation  was  perceived  in  hia 
eatings,  or  if,  in  tine,  there  appeared  aught  censurable  in  his  con- 
uct  toward  themselves  or  others.  Vory  much,  too,  depends  upon 
be  orderly  and  systematic  management  of  the  various  departments, 
jUJCording  to  the  wants  of  time  and  place,  in  fostering  and  securing 
nfidence.  When  the  inmates  perceive  that  matters  connected  with 
leir  health  and  comibrt  are  anticipated  and  attended  to  in  due 
n^  gratitude,  satisfaction  and  confidence  on  their  part  is  the 
ult. 

3.  Our  principles  exemplified  by  our  past  experience  and  present 
pondition,  —  Having  thus  far  stated  our  principles  and  system  of 
action,  we  consider  it  due  to  tlie  subject  to  substantiate  oor  thesi» 
hy  presenting  a  real  and  actual  evidence  of  its  practical  workings, 
TChia  the  more  readily  as,  having  been  charged  with  the  ref'4:orship 
of  a  reformatory  institution  for  the  last  seven  years,  our  experience 
necessarily  been  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature. 
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The  protectory  came  into  existence  in  the  spring  of  18CS, 
owes  its  origin  to  a  few  influential  catholic  gentlemen,  at  the  In 
of  whom  was  Dr*  L.  S!  lit  man  Ives.     Being,  in  company  with 
late  illustrious  archbishop,  at  a  dinner,  their  conversation  tumedjj 
Various  topics,  one  of  which  was  that  of  the  forlorn  and  pitiable  ( 
dition  of  the  destitute  catholic  children  of  onr  dty.     So  poweri 
was  the  appeal  made  to  the  charity  and  benevolence  <jf  these  2i 
tlemen  by  the  bare  recital  of  the  misery  and  wretchedness  of  til 
poor,  unfortunate  class,  that  the  organization  of  an  instrtotronj 
remedy  the  evil  was  forthwith  resolved  ui>on.     Bnt  here  no  tmil 
difficulty  presented  itself:  Whom  could  they  ititmst  with  theimi: 
tant  and  arduous  task  of  superintending  and  directing  it  in  nil  iti^ 
practical  daily  details!     Tin's  desideratum  was  cordially  sap{)iy 
by  a  prominent  chnstian  brother,  who  was  present  on  the  occ 
and  who  pledged  himself  to  use  hisntmost  influence  with  hie sn 
riors  to  that  effect.     Encouraged  by  so  auspicious  a  prospect,  1 
alK}ve-mentioned  gentlemen  at  once  put  tlieir  shoulders  to  the  wli 
Then  and  there  they  subscribed  from  five  hundred  to  five  tfaoufinidj 
dollars  each,  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  erection   of  buildri] 
This  was  a  good  beginning.     Thenceforward  meetings  were  ( 
Tened  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  state  legislature*     The  untirtug 
and  disinterested  efforts  of  the  good  Dr,  Ives  were  crowned  inA 
success.     On  the  14th  of  April,  1863,  an  act  of  incorporatioQ 
secured  for  the  institution,  under  the  title  of  the  "society  fori 
protection  of  destitute  Koman  catholic  children  in  the  oity  of  Nfl 
Tork.'' 

A  constitution  and  by-laws  were  sobseqnently  adopted,  and  i 
board  of  managers  and  other  officers  duly  elected.     In  the  mesll 
time,  satisfactory  arrangements  were  made  with  the  superior  rf 
the  cliristian   brothers,  and  three  members  were  detailed  for  Am 
practical  part  of  the  good  work.     A  couple  of  ordinary  dwelUn^ 
bouses  in  Thirty -sixth  street,  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  city,  werv 
selected  and  taken  possession  of  temporarily,  until  such  tiiM  iV 
Buitable  buildings  could  be  erected. 

Such  was  our  humble  commencement  of  active  operations,  airalpi 
the  cradle  of  out  institution  ! 

A  few  days  sufficed  to  fiU  oar  limited  speee  with  poor  littiiPi 
unfortunates,  from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  mge^  gathered  km 
from  the  streets  of  onr  city.  Untold  difficaltiea  aod  disooitfag^^ 
ments  l>eset  us  on  every  side.     We  may  be  said  to  hmrm  mok 
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iced  the  work  in  the  midst  of  privationf^  want,  sickness  and 

r  trials,  against  which  we  liad  to  contend  for  tlie  space  of  one 

in  the  house  in  Thirty-Bixtli  street,  and  two  years  longer  in  a 

of  tenement-houses  in  Eighty-sixth  street,  whither  we  had 

move  un  account  of  the  increasing  nnmber  of  our  inmates* 

our  daily  gnhsistence  we  were  dependinoj  entirely  on    the 

itics  of  the  friends  of  the  institution.     This  much  was  dona 

the   male  department.     In  the  meantime,  the  society  mad© 

factory  arrangement  with  the  superior  and  sisters  of  charity 

vor  of  the  female  depai*tment.     The  good  sifters  bet^an  their 

of  the  work  much  in  the  &ame  way  tis  we  did,  and  under  even 

.ter  trials  and  crosses  than  oar  own.     But  to  return  to  the 

<de  department :  during  these  first  three  years  of  onr  existence^ 

^e  passed  through  such  au  ordeal  of  trials  and  tribulntions,  that 

not  a  few  who  had  espoused  tlie  good  cause  were  on  the  point  of 

gidng  it   up  in  despair;   sorely  harassed  for  want  of  sufficient 

bonse  room   and   the   necessary  cunvenienccs  fur  cleanliness  and 

order;  unprovided  with  the  requisite  bedding  and  gannonts,  the 

consequence  was  disease  and  intirmity.     The  most  appalling  crisia 

I  was  in  t!ie  autumn  of  the  second  year;  typhus  fever  broke  out 

WBuDg  US,  and  spread  to  an  alarming  extent.     Out  of  300,  which 

ben  numliered,  140  were  attacked  within  a  short  period. 

e  had  forty-two  cases  of  it  in  bed  at  once.     It  carried  off  one 

of  our  brothers,  two  nurses  and  our  tailor.     Of  the  children,  we 

did  not  loae  a  single  one.     To  so  dreadful  an  extremity  were  we 

ledueed,  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  obtain  other  nurses.     In 

lOor  forlorn  and  desperate  condition,  we  straggled  on,  coniparatively 

j^lone,  hoping  s^aiust  hope;  when  it  pleased  kind  Providence  to 

iH>iiie  to  our  rescue.     Never  sliall  we  forget  when  the  good  Dr. 

X^ea  offered  us  Ids  personal  services  in  behalf  of  the  sick.      The 

epidemic  at  last  abated,  and  returning  health  revived  our  droopiug 

apirita. 

We  likewise  encountered  no  small  difficulty,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  work,  in  the  reckless  character  of  some  of  the 
youths  tlien  confided  to  our  charge.  Many  of  them  had  con- 
tracted so  inveterate  a  habit  of  roaming  through  the  streets  and 
tbt»roughfares  at  largo,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  retaiQ 
tliem  within  the  walls  of  those  tenement-houses,  which  were  but 
ill-adapted  to  our  purpose.  Time  and  again  did  some  of  them  effect 
their  escape  from  the  second^  third  and  fourth  stories,  and  souie- 
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times  even  from  tlie  top  of  the  houses,  at  the  peril  of  their  \h 
We  eoon  perceived,  too,  their  extreme  aversion  to  any  thing  IS 
Ikooks  or  Btudy*  Hence,  we  conceived  the  idea  of  introdnciH 
trades  into  the  institution,  believing  that  ench  an  nndertakiii 
would  have  the  effect  of  settling  those  unstable  spirits, 
were  not  disappointed  in  our  expectations,  as  will  be  seen  in  t|j 
sequeh 

Five  years  ago  the  society  purchased  a  farm  in  Westehesft 
county,   our  present   location,   and    liad    buildings   iinmedfatelj 
orected  upon  it.     A  few  montlis  after,  we  took  possession  of  thi( 
onr  new  home  in  the  country,  and  commenced  a  series  of  improv^ 
meuts  in   every  department  of  the  institution,  which  we  liai 
continued  up  to  the  present  time.     The  main  building  of  the  insd 
tution  is  a  splendid  brick  edifice  of  a  peculiar  style  of  arch itectnreT 
It  is  228  feet  in  length  by  from  53  to  113  in  breadth,  is  fou 
stones  high,  with  basement,  and  set  off  with  mansard  roof,  spir 
pinnacles  and  turrets;  the  main  spire  rises  to  the  bight  of  23 
feet  from  the  ground.     The  noble  structure,  with  its  counterpaii 
the  new  building  of  the  female  department^  stands  unrivaled 
any  edifice  of  the  kind  la  the  country.     It  was  erected^  within  tlf 
past  year,  by  the  nianagerB  of  the  society,  and  will  soon  be  read 
for  use. 

In  the  mean  time,  our  efforts  in  the  moral  regeneration  of  our 
young  charge  have  not  been  abated,  and  the  improvements  iro 
have  made  iu  that  direction  have  fully  corresponded  with  thote 
of  a  local  or  material  nature.     Having  based  the  mode  of  anf 
treatment  upon   principles  of  honor,  justice  and  confidence,  a* 
recommended  by  religion,  our  humble  efforts  have  been  crowned 
with  the  most  gratifying  success.     With  a  view  to  counteracting 
the  wayward  and  reckless  proclivities  of  the  youths  introsted  to 
our  charge,  we  introduced  the  trades  among  them  at  a  compart-^ 
tivety  early  period  of  the  institution's  existence,  and,  necessarily^ 
Tinder  great  disadvantages  for  the  want  of  sufficient  apace  mn<^ 
other  necessaries.     We  soon  discovered  the  immense  advantago^ 
to  be  derived  from   allowing  the  most  iuduBtrioas  of  them,  as  •»- 
reward,  a  portion  of  the  profits  of  their  labor.     We  firet  intro- 
duced tailoring,  and,  shortly  afterward,  shoe-making,  which  lat^ 
tor  proved  the  more  advantageous,  as  it  gives  employment  to  a 
greater  number.     In  the  course  of  time,  hoop-skirt  making  was 
Introduced  for  the  junior  portion.     In  our  present  location  on  the 
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^BUy  we  employed  some  of  the  boys  at  farmiiig  and  gardening, 
^B  others  in   tlie  carpenter  sliop,   bakery,   laundry,  and   other 
^Bartmenta.     Such  a  system,  adopted  as  it  was  in  the  beginning 
^fcugli  necessity,  has  been  attended  with  the  happiest  results, 
^Bur  institution,  ninnberinsj  at  preeeiit  over  nine  hundred  boys, 
^Bnta  fe^omcthiug  like  seventy-five  in  ita  senior  department^  which 
nrcomposed  of  youths  varying  from    fifteen  to  nineteen  years  of 
^e.     Mutual  confidence  existing   between   ourselves   and    those 
^Bitg  people,  we  do  not  oblige  them  to  the  rule  of  inclosure; 
PMt,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  never  allowed  in  a  body  beyond 
||hfi  precincts  of  the  institution   without  being  accompanied  by  a 
^Blher.     Tl)ey  Imve  a  share  in  the  profits  of  their  labor,  wliereby 
^me    of  them   earn   for   themselves,    respectively^  from   five   to 
twenty-tive  dollars  per  month.     The  institution  places  their  accu- 
mulated earnings  in    bank»  and  disburses  to   thetn  according  to 
iheir  personal  wants  in  tlie  way  of  clothing  and  pocket-money  ; 
for  the  latter  purpose  they  generally   draw  from  fifly  cents  to  a 
dollar  per  month.     They  purchase  tlieir  own  clothing,  and  dress. 
accurding  to  their  own  taste  and  judgment.     Many  of  them,  on 
leaving  the  inBtitution,  had  accumulated  as  savings  from  $50  to 
1200. 

We  never  countenanced  the  contract  system,  by  which  the 
bmate  is  sunk  to  a  condition  next  to  that  of  slavery. 

The  principles  upon  whi'^li  we  have  acted  have  proved  benefit 
eial  in  various  ways.  When,  at  times,  some  of  the  irjmates  pre- 
meditated  absconding  from  the  premises,  their  better  disposed 
companions  either  diBsuaded  them  from  it,  or,  if  the  former  had 
already  made  their  escape,  others  being  found  sufficiently  trust- 
worthy, were  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  truants,  whom  they  overtook 
and  brought  back  in  triumph.  We  frequently  intrust  youths  of 
the  senior  department  with  teams,  and  send  them  to  the  city,  or 
elsewhere,  with  orders,  which  they  generally  carry  out  to  our  sat- 
ififaetion. 

Moreover,  the  system  has  invariably  enlisted  the  interest  and 
good  will  of  tliese  young  people  in  tlie  welfare  of  the  institution, 
M,  in  cases  of  emergency  or  accident  by  lire  or  otherwise,  when 
they  were  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand. 

We  have,  as  yet,  made  no  special  mention  of  the  schools  of  the 
protectory,  it  having  been  our  aim  ratlier  to  set  forth  the  princi- 
plos  tliat  have  guided  us  in   our  endeavors  to  accomplish  the 
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object  for  which  the  inBtitution  has  been  called  into  existenc 
From  the  very  firat  day  of  our  experience  we  were  convinced  tha 
fiomething  outside  the   schools  had   to  be  provided ;   aometliin 
whereby  to  remedy  the  then   crying  evil ;  something  to  overcon 
what  we  saw  and  felt  to  he  tlie  greatest  obstacle  to  the  suceeci  of  I 
our  nnsaion,  viz.:  the  wayward  and  restless  dtspoeition  of  the j 
young  delinquents.     We  felt  that  something  had   to  l>e  done  ml 
order  to  endear  the  institation  to  those  young  lads;  and,  wbdl 
that  was  once  secured,  we  might  then  protitahly  and  satTsfaetorily 
pass  to  other  details  for  the  furtlier  amelioration  of  their  moral, 
social  and  religious  condition.     This  we  are  endeavoring  to  illn^ 
trate  by  a  fair  statement  of  the  practical  working  of  our  proteo* 
tory  in  its  principal  details. 

The  ftclioo!  department,  which  always  constitntes  an  integnll 
part  of  reformatory  institutions,  is   necessarily  coeval  with  tin] 
protectory    itself.      In    it   are   taught    tlie   ordinary   elementwy 
brancljea  of  an  English  education.     Besides  which,  we  make  it  i 
point  to  give  them  solid,  practical  religious  instruction  in  the 
christian  doctrine.     Our  900  inmates  are  at  pr^ent  divided  intol 
eleven  classes* 

Vocal  and  instrumental  music  has  been  introduced  with  aveijj 
beneficial   effect.     A   brass  band,  composed  of  sentore,  has  been] 
successfully  organized  within  the  last  three  years,  and  is  attended 
with  the  happiest  results.     Its  music  not  only  enlivens  the  fter] 
ciocts  of  the  institution,  but  the  services  of  the  young  musicians 
are  occasionally  engaged  to  perform  outside  and  beyond  the  pri>- 
tectory*     The  effect  has  been  very  encouraging;  it  brings  theoi 
in  contact  with  society,  and  gradually  teaches  and  prepares  Uien^ 
to  move  honorably  and  reBpectabiy  therein. 

In  drawing  our  subject  to  a  close,  gentlemen,  if  it  be  not  assnm-^ 
ing  too  much,  may  we  not  be  allowed  to  assert^  that  our  protectory 
has  accomplished  more  within  the  brief  period  of  its  seven  year^t 
existence  than  many  similar  institutions  in  a  much  longer  time 
and  under  far  more  favorable  circumstances;  when  we  consider 
that  it  arose  in  the  face  of  so  many  difficulties  and  obstacles  with 
which  we  had  at  first  to  grapple,  and  that,  too,  wholly  unaided  by 
the  state,  except  a  grant  of  fitly  thousand  dollars  for  building 
purposes,  in  tlie  third  year  of  its  existence,  that  it  has  been  blessed 
with  such  success  in  the  end,  enjoying  now,  thanks  to  the  New 
Tork  legiBlature,  the  BBsne  privileges  as  similar  iastitutioua. 
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Truly,  in  view  of  bo  great  a  work  accomplished  with  such  feeble 
iNtnuneDts  as  we  had  at  hand,  and  amid  so  many  discouragements, 
-fa  cannot  but  acknowledge  the  fatherly  hand  of  a  kind  and 
iiercifiil  Providence,  and  raise  our  hearts  in  spontaneous  and 
Sfdy  gratitade  to  Hina  for  so  precious  a  gift,  so  invaluable  a 
Iktting  to  the  poor  and  the  destitute  —  exclaiming  with  the  bard 
of  Mantna, 
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XXVIII.  Dr.  Wicoeen^s  Paeadox — *''The  SxiioNGBeT  Wall| 
NO   Wall/'    illustrated   in   the   History    of    the    Indl 
ITorgE  OF  Refdge, 

Br  Fhaxk  B.  AijrswoBTUf  StiporlnttrndeDt,  naltifield,  ^di«iK. 

J}i\  "Widiern  is  not  a  mere  theorist  or  visionary  entlinsiast^bd 
a  ivim  of  strong  conimoii  sense  ami  practical   pliilanthropy. 
ranks  amon*^  tlie  vctcrnn  rcfonners  of  tlie  world,  and  is  iljo  fatb< 
of  what  is  known  *is  t!ie  family  system  in  reformatory  instittitiow 
His  whole  life  has  been  replete  with  ^enerons  efforts  to  advancetlj 
common  good  of  nnfortimate  Immanityj  and  to  extend  theboundar 
of  christian  influence.   Being  fully  pei-snaded  that  to  secure  a  de 
reaving  of  the  wretched  offspring  of  sin,  profligacy,  destitution  aij 
misery,  an  institntion  slionld  be  establislicd  upon  the  broad  basis ( 
the  christian  religion,  he  concentrated  the  force  of  his  mind  up 
secm'ing  sneh  an  eetablisluiient  for  the  city  of  Hambm'g,  in 
many.     In  carrying  out  this  design,  he  liad  furmidable  obstacles  j 
contend  with.     He  did  not  possess  the  pecuniary  means  nc 
eary  to  its  execution,  nor  had  he  sufficient  credit  among  capital^ 
to  secure  a  loan  of  the  needed  funds.     But  he  possessed  sometliin 
that   proved  to  be   better   than    money   or   credit.     lie  had 
inflnenco  witli  that  Being  who  moulds  the  heart  of  man  to 
own  gracious  will.     Many  fervent  petitions  were  sent  np  to  tS 
throne  of  God;    many  sleepless   niglits  were  spent  in   anxiod 
thought ;  many  years  were  passed  in  patient  effort  against  stubbori 
and  nnyielding  opposition^  with  little  visible  prospect  of  sue 
But,  believing  firmly  that  Providence  bad  destined   him  to  ids 
gnrate  and  execute  this  God-given  work,  be  did   not  abandon 
suit  with  Heaven,  nor  cease  to  &olieet  human  assistance. 
persevering  determination  he  pressed  the  importance  of  his  pl*ii 
and,  when  his  faith  seemed  ready  to  tail  and  human  ears  appcaro 
most  deaf,  the  boon  so  long  prayed  for,  the  aid  so  earnestly  son«;lj| 
appeared   in   the  sh!i]>e   of  a   donation   of  the  "  rough  hou^ 
and  a   bequest  of   upwards   of   a  thousand   pounds  in   nionq 
Wichern's  Ileavenly  Friend  had  not  withdrawn  from  him; 
courage  revived,  ar,d  be  was  enalilcd  to  reduce  to  practice  wlij 
was  before  only  theory.     These  acqnisitions  were  quite  nuiplc 
a  beginning,  and  Wiebern,  accompanied  by  his  excellent  mothJ 
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w  tlie  first  day  of  November,  1833,  entered  upon  his  long  coveted 
kid  of  labor. 

The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Wichern  founded  the  Rauhe  Hans^ 
IDd  in  accordance  with  which  he  has  to  this  day  conducted  it? 
fiscipline,  has  been  expressed  by  himself  in  the  apparently  para- 
doxical but  most  felicitous  dictum^  "  the  strongest  wall  is  no 
vail."  By  this  he  meant  simply  that  moral  forces,  applied  in  the 
management  of  the  fallen  and  the  criminal,  have  a  power  denied  to 
mere  coereive  contrivances  and  measures;  a  sentiment  to  which  the 
irriter  of  this  paper  subscribes  wuth  all  his  heart,  and  the  truth 
of  which,  without  assailing  other  institutions,  or  depreciating  the 
good  which  they  are  undoubtedly  accomplishing,  he  proposes  to 
confirm  and  establish,  by  the  experience  of  tlie  Indiana  house  of 
refuge,  over  which  he  has  the  honor  to  preside  as  superintendent. 

The  plan  upon  which  this  institution  is  conducted  is  known  as 
the  family  system,  as  distinguished  from  the  congregate  plan.  It 
is  yet  in  its  infancy,  having  been  opened  on  the  first  day  of  Jan- 
nary,  186S,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  point  to  any  considerable 
unount  of  ripened  fruit  as  the  result  of  its  moral  culture.  It  is 
located  on  a  farm  of  two  hundred  and  twenty -five  acres,  fourteen 
miles  west  of  Indianapolis,  and  one  mile  south  of  the  village  of 
Plainfield.  There  are  at  present  four  families  of  boys.  Each 
unily  occupies  a  separate  house,  and  is  presided  over  by  an  officer 
ailed  house  father,  assisted  by  another  officer  called  elder  brother. 
lacli  family  has  its  own  play-ground,  school  room,  dormitory  and 
sparate  table  in  the  dining  room.  Thus  each  is  separate  and 
istinct  in  its  most  important  relations  and  interests,  but  all  are 
inited  under  one  general  head.  These  four  families  are  divided 
ach  into  two  classes,  viz.,  large  and  small  boys  ;  and  each  of  these 
lasses  is  subdivided  into  two  othei's,  according  to  their  moral 
landing.  Thus  there  are  two  families  of  large  boys  —  the  one 
food  and  the  other  bad.  There  are  also  two  families  of  small 
>oys  —  the  one  good,  the  other  bad.  Every  boy,  on  entering  the 
Qstitution,  is  informed  that  the  length  of  time  he  is  to  remain 
rill  depend  upon  the  success  of  his  own  efforts  to  reform.  He  is 
kdvised  that  his  efibrts  at  personal  improvement  will  be  promptly 
-ecognized  and  suitably  rewarded,  while  his  misdeeds  will  bring 
lim  trouble  and  postpone  the  time  of  his  release.  Thus,  under- 
tandingly,  he  is  placed,  according  to  his  size,  into  one  of  thO' 
amilies  of  bad  boys,  where  he  is  under  the  constant  watch  of  an 
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offi(»er,  whose  duty  it  is  to  impart  good  and  wholesome  moral 
lessens  on  all  suitable  occasions,  and  to  instruct  him  in  his  studies 
and  at  his  work.    This  officer  is  not  a  task-master,  guard,  overseer 
or  teacher  alone,  but  combines  the  duties  of  all.     All  tlie  bojn 
attend  school  one-half  of  each   day,  and  are  employed  at  soiCf 
useful  industry  the  other  half.     In   the  evening  each  family  ii 
assembled  by  itself  to  review  and  record  the  conduct  of.eveiy 
member  for  the  day,  and  to  listen  to  such  moral  or  general  in- 
structions, as  may  be  imparted  by  the  teacher.    Each  day  is  opened 
and  closed  by  appropriate  religious  exercises,  conducted  by  one 
of  the  family  officers.     Thus  there  is  a  uniform   and  simultaneom 
development  of  the  boy's  whole  being — bodily,  mental,  moril 
and  spiritual. 

There  is  a  system  of  grades  or  classes  through  which  all  boji 
must  pass  before  being  entitled  to  a  discharge.  There  is  aUoi 
system  of  marks,  corresponding  to  and  serving  as  the  basis  of  tto 
grades.  The  number  of  marks  which  each  boy  is  required  to 
obtain  in  a  given  time  is  commensurate  with  his  moral  standing, 
and  the  number  of  grades  is  twelve.  Only  one  grade  can  be 
gained  in  a  month.  These  twelve  grades  are  subdivided  into  four 
graded  classes,  and  the  moral  standing  of  every  boy  is  found  in  one 
of  these  four  divisions.  The  divisions  are  numbered  respectirely 
one,  two,  three  and  four,  commencing  with  the  lowest  grade.  The 
first  two  divisions  comprise  eight  months,  the  third  division  three 
months,  and  the  fourth  division  one  month.  To  show  how  it  13 
determined  what  class  a  boy  belongs  in,  and  whether  or  notLcis 
entitled  to  a  grade,  I  present  the  following  exhibit,  taking,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience,  a  month  of  thirty  days :  The  house 
father  of  each  family  keeps,  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose,  a 
daily  record  of  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  his  family.  The 
reports  are  based  upon  a  system  of  debits  and  credits.  For  every 
day  a  boy's  conduct  is  perfect  at  work,  at  play  and  in  school,  he  is 
recorded  jpl us  five.  When  he  is  not  perfect  in  any  of  the  above 
departments  he  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  house  lather,  be 
marked  a  number  whose  value  is  less  than  five,  or  merely  0,  orO 
minus  five.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a  boy  is  perfect  every  day,  the 
greatest  number  of  marks  he  can  gain  in  thirty  days  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  All  boys  on  grades  between  one  and  four  must  gain 
one  hundred  and  five  marks  to  be  entitled  to  a  promotion;  all 
boys  bet  wee  1  four  and  eight  must  gain  one  hundred  and  twenty; 
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ill  between  eight  and  eleven  must  gain  one  hnndred  and  thirty -five. 
Poring  the  time  a  hoy  is  in  the  first  and  second  classes,  he  works 
mder  an  officer,  who  cares  for  and  watches  over  him  closely. 
When  he  enters  the  third  class,  lie  is  removed  from  the  first  ftimily 
aad  placed  in  the  best ;  but  before  he  enters  this  his  fitness  for  it 
lias  been  fully  tested.  If,  however,  he  should  prove  to  be 
unworthy  of  this  promotion,  he  is  returned  to  his  former  family, 
I  and  required  to  do  his  first  work  over.  When  the  boys  have 
''  attained  the  highest  moral  excellence,  as  shown  by  their  marks  and 
their  standing,  if  a  suitable  home  can  be  obtained  for  them,  they 
are  placed  in  it,  and  when  a  suflicient  time  has  elapsed  for  adc- 
qnate  probation,  if  found  worthy,  they  are  discharged.  But  if, 
upon  this  test  system^  a  boy  proves  nnreformed  and  not  worthy 
of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  he  is  returned  to  the  institution, 
and  is  required  to  go  over  his  course  again. 

The  leading  industries  of  the  establishment  are  agriculture  and 
gardening.     The  mechanical  trades  are  shoemaking  and  carpenter- 
ing.    The  boys  employed  at  these  trades  must  be  proficient  enough 
to  earn  their  own  living  before  they  can  be  discharged.     The 
younger  boys  are  employed  at  putting  cane  seats  in  chairs,  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  be  placed  at  something  more  substantial. 
All  the  restraints  of  the  institution  are  of  a  moral  character.     The 
baildings  are  surrounded  by  a  simple  picket  fence,  four  feet  high  ; 
and  the  windows  of  the  dormitories  are  without  iron  bars  —  coer- 
rion  is  never  used,  till  all  moral   means  have  failed.     From  the 
late  of  the  opening  of  the  institution  to  the  first  day  of  September, 
1870,  a  period  of  thirty-two  months,  235  boys  had  been  admitted. 
Of  tins  number  seventeen  have  been   discharged  by  reason   of 
reformation  ;  sixteen  were  discharged  for  other  causes ;  and  twelve 
are  on  trial  among  farmers  and   mechanics.     Not  one  of  these 
boys  had  ever  succeeded  in  permanently  escaping  from  the  institu- 
tion, and  not  a  boy  has  ever  been   whipped ;  but  all  have  been 
retained  and  all  have  realized  some  benefit. 

Of  the  seventeen  discharged  as  reformed,  the  greater  part  have 
been  out  over  a  year.  Only  one  has  been  returned,  and  his  return 
was  at  his  own  request.  It  is  not  known  that  any  of  them  have  ever 
got  into  any  criminal  difticulty.  One  is  now  a  house  father;  two 
are  elder  brothers  ;  another  has  charge  of  the  shoe  shop  ;  another  is 
an  employee  in  the  house ;  another  has  charge  of  the  live  stock; 
and  still  another  has  charge  of  the  store-rooms  of  the  establishment. 
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Xo  boy  has  j^et  proved  wholly  iuacacssible  to  the  influences  oi' 
institution,  though  some  have  been  slow  in  making  up  their  mi 
to  do  better,     Tim  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them  aria 
the  most  wholesome  and  elevating  clmracter.     No  oflBcer  is  ^ 
niitted  to  indulge  in  a  Imbit  necessary  to  he  counteracted  in 
hoys.     They  are  selected  especially  because  of  their  iitness  fori 
work.      They   are   required    to   cooforui   to  strictly    tempen 
industrious  and  christian  habits,  and  to  unite  their  endeavors j 
promote  cheerfulness,  order,  industry  and  cleanliness  among 
inmates.     It  is  intended  that  this  institution  shall  be  conducted  I 
humanitariau  principles  exclusively.      It  is  intended    to  wis^ 
comhino  labor,  incntal  training,  confidence,  love,  kindness,  cleanl 
ness,  justice  and  liberty,  to  ctFect  tlie  double  object  of  restniS 
and  reformation.     Under  a  system  like  thisj  the  inmates  can 
punished,  and  the  key  to  their  hearts  held  at  the  same  time, 
boys  are,  step   by  step,  raised   to  a   position  of  confidence 
privilege,  where  the  restraint  is  scarcely  greater  than  it  would 
in  a  well-regulated  christian  family.     When  they  are  returned j 
societ}",  no  abrupt  change  takes  place  in  their  privileges.     Th 
hberty,  having  been  recovered  by  degrees,  does  not,  so  to  sp 
overpower  them,  or  cause  them  to  lose  their  mental  or  mo 
balance. 

The  freedom  of  this  system,  combined  with  just  and  whole 
restraints,  tlic  kind  and  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  boys  by  t 
officers,  tlic  close  contact  with  motber  earth,  the  beautifully  on 
mented  lawns,  the  finely  cultivated  fields  and  gardens,  the  ext( 
sive  fields  of  grain  and  corn,  the  satisfaction  the  boys  have 
cnltivating  and  raising  a  large  proportion  of  their  own  supp 
the  correct  habits  of  the  officers  and  teachers,  the  harmoniotis  i 
dignified  commingling  of  the  whole  housebold,  tho  adndrahle6| 
tcra  of  schools,  the  well-selected  library,  tlie  large  and  well-ve 
lated  school  rooms  and  sleeping  apartments,  all  combine  to  dcvc 
a  noble  type  of  matdiood. 

Tims  we  see  that  kindness  practically  accomplishes  the 
results,  and  we  draw  this  conclusion   tVom  the  foregoing  t^ctd 
viz.:  tliat  there  is  a  natural  adaptation  of  the  law  of  kindnc 
the  cmistituthn  of  man.     When  winter  has  suspended  the  visil 
action  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  it  would  seem  as  if  death 
gained  a  complete  and  final  triumph  \  but  when  the  sun,  guid 
by  unerring  law,  returns,  life  again  asserts  its  power  and  rol 
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I  world  with  beauty.  So,  when  moral  life  has  been  impeded,  chilled 
iuid  paralyzed  by  contaminating  and  debasing  influences,  the  law 
I  of  kindness  is  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  and  all  its  functions  are 
J  KBtored  to  a  healthy  and  vigorous  action.  This  law  of  love,  applied 
[in  practical  forms,  is  the  secret  spring  of  all  social  and  moral 
Rgeneration. 
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XXVIIL   The  Ohio   Reform   Fakm   School  —  Its   Princifli 
Methods  and  Kesults. 

Bj  Rer,  B,  W.  Cuildi^aw,  oho  of  the  Commiiel4ner«  of  the  SchooK 

In  llie  year  1S56,  tlie  legislature  of  Ohio  appointed  a  coninii 
8ion  of  three  gentlemen — ^Ilon.  J.  A.  Facte,  Charles  Remdi 
Esq,,  and  J.  D.  Ladd,  Esq.  —  to  visit  the  reform  schooU  of  dii 
country,  aud  to  report  a  plan  for  a  reform  scliool  for  the  state, 
the  performance  of  this  duty  they  Ibimd  existing  institutions  oal 
on  the  congregate  or  walled-in  system. 

One  of  their  uuniher,  Mr/Kemelin  of  this  eity,  being  called  bi 
private  business  to  Europe,  visited    and  carefully  examined  tl 
prarninent'  reformatories  on  the  continent  and  in  Great  Britain 
Upon  hearing  his  report,  which  strongly  recommended  tbc  family 
plan,  the  commission  decided  in  favor  of  its  adoption,  and  thelegii 
lature,  approved  and  appropriated  the  sum  of  $1^,000  to  purchase^ 
not  less  than  one  thonsand  acres  of  land,  on  which  to  establish  tlic 
reform  school  for  boys. 

With  this  sum  a  tract  of  IITO  acres  of  land,  chiefly  unimproved,, 
located  m  Fairfield  county  on  the  Hocking  hills,  thirty  miW 
sooth  of  Columhiis,  was  purchased.  These  lands  are  not  as  wel 
adapted  for  agricultural  purposes  as  our  allu\*ial  river  bottoms,  y 
their  isolatiou,  salubrity  and  fitness  for  gardens,  orchards,  stru 
berry  plantations  and  vineyards  compensate  largely  for  the  \va 
of  productiveness  as  farming  land&p 

At  first,  with  no  precedent  to  follow,  tlie  commissioners  had 
feel  their  way  in  tlie  dark,  break  new  ground  and  test  the  prac 
cability  of  their  principles  and  methods  of  reforming  juveui 
dclinqnents  bet  wee!  i  nine  and  sixteen  yeare  of  age.  To  hoi 
without  walls,  bars  or  cells,  vagrant,  ungoverned,  vicious  ni 
criminal  boys  was  a  new  thing  under  our  western  sun.  It  was 
experiment  involving  many  and  serious  difficulties.  To  inau 
rate  the  rcign  of  love  in  the  management  of  such  boys  \rm  a  worl 
environed  with  special  and  great  perplexities. 

Our  family  buildings  are,  with  one  exception,  of  brick,  fi 
leven   by  thirty-six  feet,  two   stories  above  the  basement, 
basement  contains  furnace  and  tank  rooms  and  a  large  w*asli 
On  the  first  story  is  t!ie  elder  brother's  room  and  the  sebool 
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The  second  story  contains  a  room  for  the  assis^tant  elder  brother 
and  the  boys'  dormitory.  Tlie  family  buildings  are  plain,  sub- 
stantial houses,  affording  a  comfortable  home  for  a  household  of 
forty  to  fifty  boys  each. 

PRINCIPLES. 

The  fundamental  ideas  adopted  in  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Ohio  reform  farm  school  are  few  and  simple,  derived 
from  facts  and  experience. 

We  are  fully  persuaded,  from  the  testimony  of  divine  revelation 
and  from  observation  and  experience,  that  the  human  heart  is  sin- 
ful and  prone  to  evil ;  and  this  we  find  true  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Ohio  reform  farm  school.  Their  wills  are  stubborn ;  their  pas- 
sions ungoverned  ;  their  appetites  depraved  ;  their  understanding 
darkened ;  their  heads,  hearts  and  hands  alienated  from  God  and 
his  law.  Ilence  we  need  a  treatment — social,  moral,  intellectual 
and  industrial  —  that  in  all  respects  meets  the  necessities  of  the 
case. 

Facts  also  teach  us  that  these  boys,  thus  involved  in  moral 
ruin,  may  be  saved.  In  each  case,  however  depraved,  hardened 
and  ignorant,  there  will  be  found,  by  the  eye  of  faith  and  love,  a 
fulcrum  on  which  we  may  place  our  leverage,  and,  by  the  divine 
blessing,  lift  from  the  depths  of  sin  to  a  better  life  even  the  most 
wretched  and  repulsive  outcast. 

We  have  learned  the  power  and  efficiency  of  true  religion,  in 
its  precepts  and  practices,  as  an  clement  in  the  work  of  reforming 
the  vicious  and  the  criminal.  Ilence  we  employ,  with  entire 
confidence,  the  loving  and  judicious  use  of  religious  instruction, 
personal,  social  and  public,  as  an  indispensable  agency  in  the 
reformation  of  our  boys.  The  repression  of  vicious  propensities 
and  debasing  a])petite3  by  physical  restraint  is  not  the  reforma- 
tion demanded  by  the  moral  exigencies  of  these  delinquent  youths. 
It  may  retard  the  flow,  but  cannot  dry  up  the  fountain,  of  evil  in 
the  heart.  '*  Tiie  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom." 
The  understanding,  the  conscience,  the  will  and  the  heart  must 
be  reached;  sound  moral  and  religious  principles  must  be  taught, 
accepted  and  adopted  ;  the  heart  must  become  the  seat  of  virtue, 
truth  and  love  :  then  the  life  will  be  good,  pure  and  lovely.  Sec- 
tarian teachings  and  influences  are  carefully  avoided.  The  boys 
are  taught  and  encouraged  to  form  their  views  of  truth  and  duty, 
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with  a  niaoly  independence  and  in  the  fear  of  God.  This  is  tlie 
Bpirit  and  method  of  religious  training  which  prevaiU  at  the  Ohio 
reform  farm  schooL 


HOME. 

Facts  and  experience  teach   us  that  an  intelligent,  well-r^gn-w 
lated,  christian  home  is  the  safest  and  hest  place   to  bring  ug^ 
children,   and   that  the  training  that  is  successful   in   edueatin|^ 
theoi  for  useful  lives  will  be  the  most  effectual  in  restoring  tli^ 
erring  ones.     Therefore,  we  seek  to  make  the  life  of  a  hoy^  at  tli.^| 
reform  farm  school,  as  much  like  a  life  spent  in  a  good  Ijorae 
possible. 

In  the  control  and  management  of  a  household  of  three  hundr&Wll 
and  iitty  delinquent  boys,  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  lav 
authority  and  punishment.  Our  boys  are  carefully  taught  th^fc-l 
obedieucD  and  duty  bring  a  sure  reward,  and  that  transgression  h 
its  inevitable  penalty.  The  rewards  are  loving  confidence,  advanc 
in  grade  and  the  Itappiness  of  well-doing  and  improvement  Tlm^ 
punisliments  inflicted  consist  in  admonition  and  reproof,  a  k 
of  grade  and  deprivation  of  some  cherished  personal  comfort 
but  when  moral  suasion  fails,  the  rod  of  correction  and  the  lock-tr 
are  reluctantly  though  judiciously  employed.  We  are  glad  to  ad^^l 
that  the  necessity  for  the  infliction  of  such  punish nient^  seldoai^^ 
occurs. 

In   our   families   we  endeavor   to  form   and   maintain  such  ^ss.a 
public  opinion  on  the  side  of  order,  industry,  morality,  religioir:^*^ 
and  personal  decorum,  as   well  as  personal  interest  in  the  honotf^^H 
and   welfare   of   the   household,   that   good   influences   predomi-  ^^ 
nate.     Thus  the  boys  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other  in  th<EZ 
right,  and  an  etfectual  check  13  placed  on  any  thing  tliat  is  wronj 
and  disorderly.     This  is  tlie  cohesive  power  which  cements  the 
family,  develops  the  good,  and  represses  the  evih 

LABOE. 

Facts  assure  us  that  every  boy  shonld  be  taught  and  encouraged 
to  work.  It  is  our  cherished  pm*pose  and  constant  effort  to  inspire 
each  with  tlie  will,  and  to  impart  to  him  the  i>owcr,  to  earn  an  honest 
living,  both  while  an  inmate  and  after  he  leaves  us.  Up  to  the 
present  time  most  of  our  boys  work  in  the  licld,  nui'sery,  ganleu, 
orchard  and  vineyard.  They  have  cleai'cd  about  300  acres  of  land, 
demanding  an  immense  amount  of  hard  work.     In  the  shoe  and 
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tailor  shops  tliey  manufacture  our  own  supplies.  They  also  perforin 
the  domestic  work  in  the  kitchen,  bakery,  dining  hall  and  laundry. 
Under  skilled  and  faithful  elder  brothers,  the  labor  is  rendered 
attractive  and  pleasant.  They  arc  inspired  witli  correct  ideas  of 
the  dignity  and  value  of  labor,  and  are  taught  to  cherish  a  taste  for 
industrial  pursuits,  and  to  be  diligent  and  skillful  in  all  they  do. 

When  a  boy,  whatever  his  antecedents  may  have  beecn,  swings 

the  ax,  handles  the  hoe,  or  holds  the  plow  with  a  willing  mind 

and  a  cheerful  heart,  we  have  the  assurance  that  he  will  by  and 

hy  be  all  right — self-reliant,  able  and  willing  to  work  ;  he  will  eat 

honest  bread ;  and  in  his  relations  to  society  he  will  be  a  producer 

and  not  a  consumer,  a  busy  bee  and  not  a  worthless  drone. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  which  our  boys  attend  one-half  of  each  day,  as 
^gards  sound  instruction,  incentives  and  aids  to  study  and  genial, 
Jp'holesome  discipline,  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best  schools 
n  the  commonwealth.  When  received,  many  of  our  boys  were 
gnorant,  idle  truants,  without  any  interest  in  education  or  taste 
br  learning.  Such  is  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of  instruction, 
;hat  not  only  do  all  obtain  a  good  common  education,  but  many 
>f  them  are  inspired  to  obtain  a  higher  culture  after  they  leave  us ; 
some  even  go  through  college.  Serials,  newspapers  and  a  good 
library  furnish  them  an  abundance  of  useful  and  entertaining  read- 
ing, a  means  of  improvement  which  most  of  them  greatly  enjoy. 

INTRODUCTION    TO    THE   SCHOOL. 

"With  such  opportunities  and  appliances,  our  doors  are  thrown 
open  to  receive  the  boys  sent  by  our  courts.  The  new  comer 
arrives  in  charge  of  a  sheriff  or  deputy,  sometimes  in  irons,  and 
frequently  clothed  in  filthy  rags.  Yesterday  he  was  the  inmate 
of  a  gloomy,  miserable  county  jail,  under  the  demoralizing  and 
degrading  tuition  of  hardened,  reckless  criminals;  to-day  he  greets 
a  village  of  farm  buildings  and  largo  dwellings — beautiful  lawns, 
fields,  orchards  and  gardens.  lie  looks  in  vain  for  frowning 
massive  walls  and  grated  windows ;  the  dread  of  narrow  cells 
and  prison  life  is  removed  at  once ;  and  the  poor  boy  has  hope. 
His  heart  is  touched  in  the  right  place.  His  first  impressions  are 
always  favorable.  If  a  visit  to  the  wash-room  and  clothes-press 
is  necessary,  the  elder  brother  on  duty  in  the  oftice  takes  him  there, 
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and  speedily  a  great  outward  change  in  his  personal  appearance  is 
wrought.  The  poor  fellow  feels  this,  and  takes  another  step 
toward  a  better  life.  Then  the  elder  brother  takes  him  by  the 
hand  and,  with  words  of  kindness,  shows  hiin  his  future  home. 
By  a  lad  "  always  kicked  about "  such  attentions  are  appreciated, 
and  he  feels  at  once  that  he  is  in  the  hands  of  friends  who  will  do 
him  good.  (We  have  no  classification  of  the  boys;  vacancy  in  the 
household  determines  the  location  of  the  new  boy.)     In  the  family 

where  he  is  placed,  he  is  received  and  treated  as  a  brother.     Oat 

side,    bad  and  dangerous  boys  were  his  best  friends  and  com^ 

panions;  good  boys  avoided  him.  In  his  new  homo  things  arcj^^e 
changed.  The  best  boys  in  the  family  feel  an  interest  in  his  wel-  W\- 
fare,  and  are  ready  to  do  him  any  good  service  in  their  power.  Ir^  Tn 
a  short  time,  accustomed  to  the  routine  of  duty,  the  boy  become:  -^ii2S 
attached  to  his  elder  brother,  to  his  associates  and  to  his  home  ^^s; 
and  the  blessed  work  of  reclaiming  the  wanderer  is  hopefgll^^  Jy 
progressing. 

METHODS. 

The  method  of  training  the  boys  will  be  presented  in  a  brie^fc  '^ 
outline  of  our  daily  routine ;  and  this  will  illustrate  our  principles- '^s 
and  their  application.  We  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  all  the  ele-  '^^* 
ments  which  will  instruct  the  bo}'  in  his  daily  duty  and  securcE:*^''® 
order,  promptness  and  efficiencj'. 

At  6  A.  M.,  the  boys  cat  breakfast  in  a  common  dining  room.  Al^^  -^ 
the  table  they  behave  with  great  propriety,  and  when  all  are  ^^^ 
seated,  they  unite  in  asking  the  divine  blessing  on  their  food,  after 
which  they  i)artake  of  it  with  cheerfulness.  After  breakfast,  led 
by  one  of  the  elder  brotliers,  they  spend  a  short  time  in  devotional 
exercises,  reading  the  scri])tures  and  prayer,  in  which  all  unite. 

Then  they  move  in  order  to  the  lawn  and  form  a  line,  and  are 
detailed  to  tlie  duties  of  the  forenoon.  The  school  boys  are  ordered 
to  move,  and  the  line  is  thereby  reduced  one-half.  The  shop,  house 
and  team  boys  are  next  relieved,  and  proceed  to  their  allotted  duties. 
Those  who  arc  to  be  employed  in  field  and  garden  work,  go  first 
to  the  tool-house,  where  they  are  furnished  with  such  implements 
as  they  require  to  perform  the  labor  assigned.  These  several 
divisions  are  in  charge  of  an  elder  brother,  who  aids  and  directs 
their  labor  and  carefully  observes  their  conduct. 

At  11^  A.  M.  the  schools  are  dismissed,  and  the  working  forces 
repair  to  their  family  building  for  ablution  and  relaxation  till  the 
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dinner  bell  invites  tlieni  to  their  noon  meal.  After  dinner  and  an 
hour  of  rest,  the  line  is  aojain  formed  and  the  details  for  school  and 
field  made  as  in  the  morning.  The  boys  that  worked  in  the  fore- 
noon now  go  to  school,  and  those  who  were  in  school  in  the  fore- 
noon are  at  work  in  the  afternoon. 

At  5  p.  M.,  the  labors  of  the  day  are  closed  and  the  schools  dis- 

wiissed.     Then  comes  play  time  —  the  joy  and  cheer  of  all  hearts; 

each  family  on   its    own    play  gronnd   presenting  as  rollicking, 

^'i^eerful,  vigorons  a  set  of  boys  as  the  land  can  furnish.     This  kind 

0^' enjoyment,  mixed  up  with  the  hard  work  and  close  study  of  the 

^*^jr,  is  certainly  reformatory  and  helps  us  to  make  good  men  out 

^f  bad  boys. 

In  the  evening  each  family  (at  present  seven  in  number)  meet  in 
^lieir  own  school  room.  The  first  hour  is  spent,  under  the  supervision 
^t*  their  elder  brother,  in  a  moral  review  of  their  conduct  through 
t.lie  day.  Each  boy,  in  the  presence  of  his  associates,  makes  a 
statement  of  his  conduct,  good  or  bad,  during  the  da3\  His 
"tliought fulness,  truth  and  honesty  are  called  into  requisition.  A 
^liort  memory,  a  perversion  of  facts,  or  an  error  in  statement  will 
\>c  at  once  recognized  by  those  who  witnessed  his  conduct,  and  con- 
demned by  the  righteous  judgment  of  his  peers  and  the  elder 
brother. 

These  are  favorable  opportunies,  when  judiciously  employed,  to 
root  out  the  seeds  of  evil  and  plant  those  of  good,  l^y  aifectionate 
and  wise  appeals  to  the  heart  and  conscience  of  the  erring,  the  sensi- 
bilities are  reached  and  the  sentiment  of  duty  invigorated.  Those 
who  struggle  manfully  against  the  dominion  of  passion  and  the  habits 
of  sin  that  war  against  the  soul  are  encouraged  and  strengthened, 
and  those  that  are  blameless  are  recognized  and  approved.  This  is 
an  interesting  hour  and  a  very  useful  service.  Until  bed-time,  at 
Q  p.  M.,  the  boys  have  a  free  and  easy  time  in  company  with  the 
elder  brother,  conversing,  reading,  singing  and  amusing  them- 
selves as  best  they  can  in  a  quiet,  pleasant  way.  Their  dormi- 
tory is  large  and  well  ventilated,  with  comfortable,  clean  beds. 
Arrived  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  each  boy  kneels  and  spends  a  few 
moments  in  silent  prayer.  This  voluntary  and  beautiful  service  is 
very  impressive,  and  certainly  beneficial  in  its  influence  on  a 
household  of  forty  to  fifty  impressible  boys.  The  elder  brother  is 
expected  to  enter  into  intimate  and  endearing  relations  with  each 
.  boy  iu  his  family ;  to  know  his  troubles,  difficulties,  struggles  and 
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triunipLs.  lie  operates  on  the  individual  meinl>er,  and  not  with 
the  family  en  masse.  He  can  intelligently  and  judiciously  deal 
with  each  hoy  in  his  charge.  Ministering  to  the  circumstances 
of  each  special  case,  he  seldom  fails  to  win  the  boy  from  evil  aod 
help  him  to  do  well. 

Each  boy  is  instructed  and  encouraged  to  do  all  that  he  can  for 
liimsclf.  He  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  all  that  others  maj 
do  for  his  refonnation  will  be  unavailing,  unless  he  himself 
enters  heartily,  resolutely  and  earnestly  into  the  work;  thus  tlie 
boy  becomes  deeply  interested  in  and  devoted  to  the  work  of  self- 
rescue  and  sell-improvement.  He  is  intelligently  aroused  and  his 
energies  properly  directed  to  do  all  that  he  can  to  recover  himself 
from  the  power  of  evil  thoughts  and  wicked  deeds.  A  score  of 
boys  in  a  famih-  of  forty,  thus  aroused  and  engaged,  will  exert  a 
powerful  influence  for  good  on  each  other. 

RESULTS. 

The  Ohio  S3'stem  —  the  family  plan  for  reforming  and  educating 
bad  bo3'5  —  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  Its  success  has  been  tested 
during  thirteen  years,  and  the  results  have  been  satisfactory  in  the 
hopeful  reformation  of  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the  inmates 
therein  detained. 

We  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  the  history  of  every  boy  tha^ 
has  been  discharged,  but  from  trustworthy  information,  from  le'^' 
ters  received  from  the  boys  or  their  employers,  and  from  person?* 
knowledge,  we  feel  confident  that  seventy-five  out  of  one  hundred 
are  doing  well.     They  have  been  prevented  from  falling  into  th-^ 
dependent  or  dangerous  classes,  and  are  now  a  blessing  to  th^ 
state  and  an  honor  to  the  institution  that  saved  them.     The  dis 
charge  of  a  boy  by  indenture,  or  to  the  care  of  relatives,  or  ox0 
his  own  account,  is  always  a  matter  of  tender  solicitude  and  dee|i^ 
anxiety.     Many,  when  they  leave  us,  are  welcomed  to  a  safe,  good^ 
home,  with  all  its  virtuous  incentives  and  encouragements,  where 
kind,  sheltering  arms  will  protect  them.     Others  have  no  such 
greeting;  the  chill  of  disappointment,  the  sorrow  of  discourage- 
ment, is  their  lot.     Some,  thus  circumstanced,  are  strong  in  their 
principles   and   correct  habits,   and   in  the   hour  of  trial   stand 
unscathed.     Others  are  weak  in  will  and  power  to  resist ;  they 
fail  for  the  want  of  opportunity  and  sympathy ;  they  go  down, 
because  there  is  none  to  help  them.     A  few  we  never  hear  from  j 
ave  no  clew  to  their  failure  or  success,  their  weal  or  woe. 
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The  holding  of  our  boys  without  high  walls  or  armed  police  is 
iDotlier  result  of  our  system  which  we  present  with  confidence.   Our 
records  will  show  that  our  inmates,  nearly  1200  in  number,  were 
charged  with  and  sent  to  the  institution  for  miscellaneous  or  flagrant 
crimes.     They  are  held  by  the  power  of  a  good  home,  kind  treat- 
ment, constant  employment,  genial  relaxation  and  vigilant  over- 
sight.    They  are  made  to  feel  that  they  are  loved  and  trusted ; 
therefore  they  are  contented  and  cheerful,  and  like  good  boys  stay 
at  home  with  their  friends,  and  do  their  duty  pleasantly ;  cords  of 
loving  confidence  thrown  around  their  hearts  are  our  chains.     The 
force  that  holds  a  boy  in  his  home  outside  is  the  power   that  pre- 
vents escapes  from  our  institution. 

For  eleven  years  we  have  sent  daily  from  one  to  six  boys  with 
teams  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  not  one  of  whom  ever 
betrayed  our  confidence  by  escaping ;  and  we  never  heard   any 
complaints  of  their  bad  conduct.     Indeed,  our  neighbors  always 
commend    the   behavior    and    the    gentlemanly    bearing   of   our 
boys.     A  serious  muntiny  or  conspiracy  to  escape  never  occurVed. 
Sometimes  plans  have  been  laid  by  one  or  two  boys,  but  the  faith- 
fulness of  their  tnistworthy  comrades,  or  the  watchful  eye  of  the 
elder  brother,  detected  the  beginning  of  evil  and  frustrated  the  plan. 
The  tone  of  social,  moral  feeling  in  the  family,  the  sense  of  honor 
and  duty  cherished  by  the  boys,  and  the  ordinary  discipline  of 
the  institution  are  reliable  securities  that  escapes  will  not  take 
place. 

EXPENSES. 

In  regard  to  the  expenses  of  tlie  reform  farm  school,  the 
result  financially  is  decidedly  in  its  favor.  The  capital  invested 
in  land,  buildings  and  improvements,  when  our  new  buildings 
are  completed,  will  not  exceed  $100,000,  with  a  capacity  for 
the  accommodation  of  450  boys  and  all  the  officers  required  in 
the  efficent  management  of  the  institution.  Hereafter,  our  land 
being  cleared,  our  orchard,  strawbery  plantations  and  vineyards 
being  planted  and  in  bearing,  if  we  are  favored  with  fruitful  sea- 
sons, the  sale  of  products  will  materially  reduce  our  expenditures. 
Next  year  we  hope  to  introduce  mechanical  labor  and  to  employ 
at  least  200  boys  in  manufacturing. 

The  well-kept  condition  of  our  buildings  and  furniture  is 
another  good  result.  No  private  dwelling  in  the  state  presents 
less  of  the  rudeness  and   vandalism  that,  with  knife  or  pencil, 
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defaces  and  defiles  its  walls  and  furniture,  than  ours.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  school  rooms ;  not  a  seat  or  a  desk  is  in  the  least 
mutilated ;  the  wanton  destruction  or  injury  of  property  is  no- 
where to  be  seen. 

Tlie  committees  of  the  legislature  that  annually  visit  and 
examine  the  institution,  as  well  as  a  host  of  intelligent  visitors, 
have  expressed  astonishment  at  the  naturalness  and  perfection  of 
our  family  arrangements;  of  which  the  health,  vigor  and  cheer- 
fulness of  our  boys,  the  freedom  and  privileges  they  enjoy,  and 
the  amount  of  hard  work  and  close  study  they  perform  bear  the 
most  ample  and  satisfactory  testimony. 

Recently,  a  careful  examination  was  made  in  the  Ohio  state 
prison  to  ascertain  how  many  of  our  boys  had  drifted  within  its 
walls  and  were  numbered  among  its  993  inmates.  Five  onlj 
were  found;  two  of  these  were  runaways;  and  each  of  them 
acknowledged  that  if  he  had  remained  at  the  farm  and  honestly  ' 
accepted  the  conditions  of  reform,  he  would  have  escaped  a  feWs 
doom.  Two  stated  that  they  were  at  the  institution  a  short  time, 
and  but  one  had  been  honorably  discharged. 

Last  June  one  of  our  early  inmates,  once  a  wretched,  unproraiJ- 
ing,  lawless  outcast,  graduated  from  one  of  our  best  colleges,  and 
is  now  an  elder  brother  at  the  institution.     Another,  as  deep  in 
the  mire,  as  hopeless  and  unpromising,  was  honorably  discharged 
a  few*  years  ago,  and  is  now  assistant  superintendent  in  a  sistct 
institution.     On  the  pay-roll  of  the  Ohio  reform  farm  school  mfi-l 
be  found  to-day  the  names  of  nine  of  our  own  boys,  comj>ete^' 
and  faithful  oflicers.     Saved  themselves,  they  are  in  perfect  syn^ 
pathy  with  the  work  of  saving  others,  and  well  qualified  for  i  ^ 
high  and  holy  duties. 

Three  years  ago,  a  homeless,  vagrant,  hardened  delinquent  wg=< 
received  into  our  institution.  A  christian  gentleman  in  the  citj; 
of  Cleveland,  recognizing  his  talents  and  promise,  has  just  assume-^ 
the  expense  of  giving  him  a  liberal  education ;  and  to-day  h  ^ 
is  in  an  excellent  academy,  preparing  for  admission  to  colleger 
happy  in  present  industry,  and  animated  and  cheered  by  th^ 
prospect  of  a  future  of  virtue.  hon">r  and  usefulness. 
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COX.    On  the  Desirableness  of  an  increased  number  op 

JUTENILE   KeFORMATOBIES,  AND  THE  BEST  MeTHOD  OF  CONDUCTINO 
THEM,   ILLUSTRATED   BY   THE    StATE   INDUSTRIAL    ScHOOL  AT  Lan- 

OAfiTER,  Massachusetts. 

B7  Rev.  Mahcub  Axes,  Snpcrintendcnt  and  CbAplaln. 

Industry,  intelligence  and  virtue,  generally  diffused,  must  ever 
jmain  the  indispensable  basis  of  a  government  with  free  insti- 
itions. 

The  generation  wliicli  shall  give  character  to  the  nation  during 
le  next  few  decades  is  now  in  its  childhood,  and  as  it  is  moulded 
ad  trained,  so  will  the  nation  be  in  its  character  and  influence 
nong  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Hence,  efforts  to  reform  the 
)Dth  of  the  land  who  have  fallen  under  vicious  influences  and 
ibits,  and  to  educate  them  to  an  intelligent  and  virtuous  moral 
aractcr,  must  be  unceasingly  exerted. 

If  parents  discharge  this  duty  well^  it  is  their  heaven-ordained 
►rk;  none  can  perform  it  so  effectively,  especially  the  moral 
ining  essential ;  if  the  common  schools  and  sabbath  schools  can 
operate  and  aid  the  parents  and  make  up  their  deficiencies,  it  is 
U  and  every  way  desirable,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  more 
1  more,  rather  than,  as  some  now  advocate,  confine  our  schools 
rely  to  secular  instruction,  since  they  are  designed  to  prepare 
I  rising  generation  for  citizenship,  and  no  republic  can  endure 
e  as  its  citizens  are  governed  by  moral  truths  and  possess 
ral  excellences  of  character. 

[f,  with  all  that  is  done  by  parental  influence  and  school  instruc- 
n,  there  still  remain  many  children  and  youth  who  are  not 
trained,  taught  and  moulded  in  the  manner  essential  for  good 
izenship,  then  should  other  agencies  best  adapted  to  meet  the 
nand  be  introduced,  and  extended,  if  possible,  as  widely  as  the 
sting  evil. 

These  agencies  are  preventive  and  reformatory  institutions.  It 
jlieering  to  know  that  public  attention  is  more  widely  drawn  to 
)  subject  of  juvenile  depravity  and  juvenile  reform  than  ever 
retoforo,  and  whatever  may  be  done  to  stimulate  to  increased 
43 
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interest  and  effort  m   tLis  direction,  should  he  done  bj 
patriot,  pliiknthropist  and  christian. 

In  the  report  of  tlie  exeentive  committee  of  the  New  Tori 
prison  a^socintion,  three  years  since,  the  committee  say;  "Ou 
juvenile  retormatories  are  tlte  best  managed  and  most  effect 
institutions  we  have  fur  the  prevention  of  crime,  Bnt  they 
far,  very  far,  too  few  in  number,  and  need  to  be  increased  luanr^ 
fold.  They  bear  no  proportion  to  the  same  class  of  institutions  in 
various  countries  of  Europe."  This  position  they  re-affirm  in  their 
report  of  the  pre.sent  year. 

Ar£!;nments  drawn  from  various  considerations  lead  to  the  con- 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  our  preventive  and  reformatory 
institntions  should  be  greatly  multiplied  throughout  the  country, 
either  by  le;;^!slative  enaclMient  and  appropriatioti  by  the  respective 
states,  or  that  private  lienevolence  should  be  strongly  urged  thus 
to  diffuse  its  bounty. 

Tlie  desirableness  of  an  increased  nutnber  of  reformatories  for 
ffirh  and  the  best  method  of  conducting  them,  let  us  lierc  con- 
sider.    If  houses  of  correction  or  reformatories  arc  needed  for  men 
and   women,  and    also  for  boys,   as  is  shown    by   the  nnrabcr 
already  established,  is  it  not  apparent  that,  in  some  respects,  an 
even  greater  necessity  exists  for  the  establishment  and  maiato 
nance  of  reformatories  for  girls,  in  view  of  their  fnare  curiam  and 
complete  ruin  if  involved  in  vice  and  crirao  without  their  aidy  and 
of  their  inability,  when  convinced  of  their  wrong,  to  re-instatej 
themselves  in  the  good  opinion  of  the  community  and  thus  secti 
its  confidence,  sympathy  and  encouragement,  ichich  are  esimUid 
to  a  continuance  in   well-doing.     In  the  great  majority  of 
where  girls  have  been  led  astray  and  have  had  no  opportunity  fd 
reform  in  inj^titntiuns  established,  it  will  bo  found  that  they  ha^i 
continued  in  their  evil  way  to  utter  and  irremediable  ruin.    Tlii 
natural  tendencies  within  them,  the  power  of  evil  association  au< 
companionship  and  the  attitude  of  society  generally  toward  them 
when  tliey  have  once  yielded  to  temptation,  all  combine  to  can 
them  to  drift  on  in  the  fearful  current  leading  to  death  and  W' 
Isolation  from  such  associations  and  surroundings   is   essent! 
Instruction  and  work  under  quiet  and  unexciting  circumstane 
^vith  methodical  and  well  regulated  periods,  and  e^^cinllf/  t 
moral  instruction,  sympathy,  and  genuine,  hearty,  earnest  co-o| 
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ntion  of  wise,  kind  and  discreet  friends  can  alone,  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances,  secure  reformation. 

Is  it  not  evident  that  these  advantages  have  rt4)t  been  afforded, 
kitherto,  in  any  degree  commensurate  with  the  necessity,  save  in 
mtituitons  thus  described ;  and  of  these  —  how  few  !  And  is  there 
<»y  indication  for  the  present  and  immediate /"w^wr^,  that  private 
efforts,  in  wise  discreet  and  christian  families  loill  be  undertaken 
for  this  large  and  rapidly  increasing  class?  Is  it  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  many  christian  families  are  or  M'ill  be  so  constituted 
u  their  membership,  by  absence  of  children  and  youth  or  by 
kvorable  influences  from  servants,  neighboi*s  and  visitors,  in  which 
his  class  may  be  sheltered  and  labored  for  and  moral  sensibilities 
nd  principles  of  character  be  created  and  strengthened  ? 

Most  families  do  not  and  will  not  receive  such  into  their  house- 
olds.  From  whatever  stand-point  wc  assume,  I  see  no  probabil- 
;y  that  many  of  this  class  will  be  reached,  reformed  and  saved, 
Kcept  as  they  are  brought  into  institutions  and,  under  their  wise 
ad  quiet  supervision,  re-introduced  into  life  through  service  in 
imilies,  and  thus  into  general  society. 

Facts  present  themselves  to  us  continually,  revealing  the 
epraved  condition  of  many  of  the  youth  of  our  towns  and  cities. 
*he  few  we  have  already  received  into  our  institutions  only  illus- 
•ate  the  character  and  condition  of  a  large  circle  of  associates 
■om  which  these  have  been  selected,  the  large  majority  of  whom 
re  lefk  to  continue  in  their  course  of  vicious  association,  cor- 
cipted  by  and  corrupting  others,  and  certain  yet  to  occupy  a  place 
1  our  courts,  almshouses  and  jails.  The  condition  of  very  many 
iris,  from  want  of  wise  parental  care  and  restraint,  is  sad  indeed. 

A  physician  in  one  of  our  smaller  cities  informed  a  captain  of 
olice,  as  he  was  bringing  two  girls  of  this  description  to  our  insti- 
ition,  that  within  the  six  months  previous  he  had  had  more  than 
renty  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  apply  to  him  for  medical 
eatment  for  disease  contracted  through  vicious  association. 

The  opinion  is  also  given  by  many  oflicers  that  large  numbers 
*  girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age  are  already  initiated  into, 
id  have  been  pursuing  this  course  of  life,  more  or  less,  in  our 
lief  cities.  How  strikingly  is  this  truth  confirmed  by  the  arrest, 
[  one  night,  within  the  last  six  months,  on  the  streets  of  Boston, 
r  over  150  girls,  the  great  majority  of  whom  were  between 
ightcen  and  twenty-three  years  of  age !    Is  there  no  necessity  of 
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more  extended  effort  to  gather  into  reformatory  institntion?,  at  anj 
earlier  age,  those  who  are  moralbj  certain  to  be  of  this  cIam  if  kfl 
as  these  had  been,  unrestrained  I    Would  it  not  hare  been  belfa 
thus  to  have  provided  for  these  tliree  or  five  years  since,  wlieiTl>rl 
a  large  proportion  of  tliem  would  probably  have  been  saved  to  j 
themselves  and  gociety  ? 

And  what  is  true  of  Boston  is  equally  if  not  more  true  of  other  j 
eitie«,  in  their  proportion  of  population.     Look  where  yon  will, 
the  evil  is  increasing  in  all  our  cities,  and  alas!  it  has  come  i»to| 
our  cou7itnj  towns  and  vilhiges,  revealing  its  existence  as  mm 
widely  spread  tlirougliout  the  country  tlmn  ever  lieretufore. 

Are  we  not  brought  to  the  concliLsion  that  organised  e fort ^mr\ 
tained  eitlier  by  the  state^  by  churches,  or  benevolent  association 
or  private  munificence  in    isolated  and  retired  circles,  mvH  be' 
established  to  accomplish  this  great  work  existing  on  every  linndf 

Again,  the  success  of  reformatory  institutions  already  established 
18  an  argument  in  fiwor  of  creating  a  still  larger  number;  liow* 
ever  sadly  philanthropists  have  been  disappointed  in  tbe  suc- 
cess attending  their  laljors  to  reform  adults,  the  testimony  of  offi- 
cers and  friends  of  the  various  reformatories  for  the  yoitntj  is,  Uiitg 
a  large  percentage  of  the  subjects  of  their  labor  havr  hct-a  ^av^J  1 
from  a  life  of  vice. 

The   history  of  the  state  industrial  school  at  Lancaster,  Miias., 
affords  encouragement  for  the  establishment  of  similar  institutions^^ 
as  it  has  already  stimulated  to  the  erection  of  some  such  in  diflerenlj 
states  of  the  union. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1856,  $20,000  having  been  contribat( 
by  individoals,  and  the  state  furnishing  an  equal  amount.  It  wa4| 
placed  by  the  legislature  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  trust© 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  council,  and  is  maintained  by  * 
j^early  appropriation  from  the  state  treasury,  each  town  or  cit]^ 
paying,  however,  fifty  cents  per  week  for  the  board  of  each  inmat^| 
thtrefrom. 

The  school  is  located  in  one  of  the  old,  quiet  towns  in  the  hejirt 
of  the  commonwealth,  on  a  Iteantiful  plain  sloping  toward  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Nashua  river,  delightfully  embowered  by  the 
wide-spreading,  graceful  elms  which  adorn  the  land8cai>e.  Three 
houses  were  filled  witli  thirty  girls  each,  in  the  space  of  about 
nine  months ;  a  fourth  house  was  opened  in  1860,  and  &  fifth  ia 
1861.    Accommodations  are  thus  provided  for  150  girk,  who  ar6 
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upon  commitment  by  judges  of  probate  or  special  commis- 
rs,  thereby  avoiding  the  odium  of  a  public  trial  and  the  dis- 

attaching  to  a  court  room  and  jail. 

e  law  permits  girls  to  be  sent  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
jn,  and  retained  until  eighteen  or  twenty-one,  as  the  trustees 

desirable.     The  average  age  at  commitment  is  thirteen  and 

alf  years.     The  average  period  of  continuance  in  the  school 

een  two  and  one-third  years. 

e   character  of  those   admitted  has,  necessarily  under  the 

te,  varied.     Of  nearly  all,  the  tendencies  were  evil  through 

itance  and  years  of  parental  neglect  and  exposure  to  bad 

•anionship.     Most  were  declared  stubborn  and  disobedient, 

1  were  addicted  to  petty  crimes,  and  the  older  portion  had 

ly  been  involved  in  vicious  associations  and  practices. 

e  system  adopted  is  that  of  the  family,  each  of  the  five  houses 

;  complete  in  its  arrangements  for  independent  family  life, 

separate  sleeping  rooms  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  girls 
;h  we  deem  advisable  for  all).  All  gather  together  at  the 
,  and  in  the  evening  hours,  and  for  morning  and  evening 
lip,  with  common  and  united  interest  sharing  in  the  duties  to 
trformed,  in  the  privileges  accorded,  and  the  amusements  and 
ations  of  the  house  and  play-ground. 

\  high  fences,  bolts  or  bars  prevent  escape,  yet  few  escapes 
•aratively  occur,  and  all  but  three  (two  the  first  year)  escaping 

the  opening  have  soon  been  secured  and  brought  back. 
e  girls  are  employed  in  performing  all  the  duties  of  the  house- 
under  the  guidance  and  aid  of  their  matrons,  each  being 
acted  alternately  in  the  difierent  departments  thereof,  our 
n  being  to  instruct  and  perfect  them  in  the  performance  of 

duties,  so  thfit  they  may  at  once,  upon  leaving  us,  enter  upon 
36  in  families  and  secure  an  honorable  support,  and  also  be 
ired  to  take  their  places  intelligently  and  acceptably  among 
rives  and  mothers  of  the  land,  regarding  a  thorough  knowl- 

of  cookery,  washing,  ironing  and  sewing  with  neatness  and 
.tch,  as  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  of  the  various 
\  of  sale-work,  however  immediately  remunerative, 
ch  house  contains  a  school  room,  where  the  members  of  that 
y  gather  for  study,  from  three  to  four  hours  every  after- 
Many  come  to  us  ignorant  of  even  the  most  common 
jhes,  unable  so  much  as  to  read  or  write,  and  with  little  or  no 
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desire  for  study  or  aspiratians  for  knowledge;  but  the  niAjortf 
attain  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  tbe  elementary  branches  to  pre. 
pare  them  for  the  ordinary  interconrse  of  life.  Some  positivelv 
excel  in  reading  and  in  penmanship,  and,  in  several  cases,  a  tln'm 
for  knowledge  has  been  awakened,  wliich  led  to  a  course  of  f'tiidyg 
fitting  thera  for  service  as  teachers  —  some  with  rai*e  efficiency. 

All  unite  iu  exercises  of  singing  with  marked  interest  and  pro* 
ress,  which,  with  the  sentiment  of  tbe  hymns,  will,  we  belicr^ 
long  abide  and  exert  a  restraining  and  elevating  influence. 

Moral  and  religious  instruction  and  influences,  of  a  cheerful  bi 
earnest   character,   are  constantly  exerted,  and,  by  precept  am 
example,  the  ideal  of  a  true  kame^  instinct  with  a  virtuous  an 
christian  liie,  is  presented  day  by  day  by  intelligent,  reined,  fiii 
til!  women,  of  quick  sympathies  and  self-denying  spirit,  whom  the 
girls  learn  to  confide  in  and  love.     Religious  trutfi  and  regenentted 
christian  character  are  thus  made  visible  to  them*     They  are  liviQg 
forces — realities  —  with  which  they  daily  come  5n  contact.    The 
value  of  til  esc  forces  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate. 

Situations  are  secured  for  the  girls,  on  leitving  as,  usually  in  lb 
country,  in  families,  to  assist  in  general  house-work  or  in  the  care 
of  children,  and  occasionally  at  trades  or  as  teachers  of  csomowD 
schools. 

What  are  the  results?  They  are  such,  we  believe,  as  justify  tk 
wisdom  of  its  founders  and  reward  tlie  labors  of  its  work  i\ 
Physical  improvement,  mental  progress  in  the  elementary  braiiuW- 
to  a  fair  degree,  fundamental  moral  and  religious  knowledfe 
gained  by  all,  and  external  improvement  in  language  and  general 
conduct  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  nearly  alh 

Of  759  received  since  the  opening,  143  are  still  in  the  echool, 
and  79  are  indentured.  Of  the  remainder,  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
fourth  are  known  to  be  married  and,  with  few  exceptions,  doin? 
well;  of  the  residue,  two-fifths  arc  known  to  be  honorably  auJ 
worthily  supporting  themselves  in  household  labors,  by  trades,  ^| 
in  teaching,  making  at  least  thrce^fifths  known  to  be  workers  i» 
society  and  no  longer  a  burden  or  a  canker  upon  it.  ^ 

Yery  many  incidents  of  thrilling  interest  might  be  here  narratlfl 
blowing  the  beneficent  work  wroughtj  were  this  the  time  ana 
place. 

I  could  cite  instances  of  girls,  far  advanced  ia  viciotia 
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who  are  now  illustrating  in  their  lives  the  lessons  here  received  of 
trath,  virtue  and  piety. 

I  now  recall  one  who  had  been  addicted  to  tlie  most  vicious  conrses, 
and  whose  life  was  such  tliat  her  eldest  sister,  filled  with  grief  and 
mortification,  exclaimed,  as  we  walked  the  streets  of  Boston  in 
endeavors  to  recall  her  from  her  accustomed  haunts  of  vice,  "I 
wish  she  were  dead!"  but  whom,  reclaimed  through  the  influences 
of  our  institution,  we  have  since  visited  in  her  own  New  England 
home,  in  her  quiet  cottage,  furnished  with  all  the  necessary  comforts 
of  life,  her  husband  a  worthy  raeclianic,  botli  members  of  the 
church  in  their  village,  and  both  leading  lives  of  industry,  morality 
and  piety. 

Another,  whose  violent  temper,  persistent  disobedience  and 
blasphemous  language,  when  first  committed,  often  disturbed  the 
whole  household,  and  who  sometimes  required  the  absolute  physi- 
cal force  of  the  superintendent  or  farmer  to  remove  her  from  the 
school  room  or  the  family,  for  many  months  after  leaving  us, 
rendered  eflScient  service  in  a  family,  securing  their  respect  and 
confidence,  and  writing  us  words  of  warmest  gratitude  for  our 
discipline  and  forbearance  with  her,  and  words  of  hope  and  cheer, 
bidding  us,  when  we  were  inclined  to  despond  over  tlie  wayward- 
ness or  willfuUness  of  any,  to  remember  her  and  the  result  of  our 
labors  in  her  behalf.  A  few  months  since  she  visited,  and  with 
apparent  delight,  the  home  of  her  reformation.  It  was  a  pleasant 
experience  to  receive  her  at  my  house  as  a  guest  ^x\A  friend^  and 
to  entertain  her  with  objects  of  interest  gathered  in  foreign  travel, 
and  then  to  escort  her  to  her  former  home  in  the  evening,  as  I 
would  any  other  lady,  over  the  very  same  path  I  had  a  few  years 
previously  forcibly  conducted  her  as  a  turbulent,  blaspheming 
termagant.  She  is  now,  with  dignity  and  self-respect,  maintain- 
ing herself  in  one  of  our  manufacturing  towns. 

Another,  who  had  fallen  low,  and  mingled  with  all  classes  of 
the  vile,  was  invited  to  return  to  her  home  on  a  visit  after  leaving 
us.  The  first  greetings  of  her  own  father  and  sister  were  accom- 
panied with  the  most  urgent  invitations  to  revive  the  associations 
of  the  past,  over  that  cup  of  death  which  has  been  an  accompani- 
ment in  the  lives  of  the  vicious ;  but  modestly,  yet  persistently, 
she  refused,  thus,  amid  solicitations  and  strong  temptations,  firmly 
maintaining  her  principles  of  temperance  here  acquired.  Her 
voice,  which  had  often  been  heard  in  words  of  blasphemy  and 
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Bongs  of  ribald  mil  tli,  we  have  loved  to  liear  offering  word^ 
praise  and  holy  song*  And  now,  after  the  test  of  years,  Dotwitli 
standing  the  unwise  publicitj  given  to  lier  previous  histurv  and] 
connection  with  our  instittitiou,  which  created  &uch  a  prejudice* 
the  part  of  her  shopniates  and  employers  as  to  exclude  her  mi*\ 
denly  from  her  position,  and  also  to  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  ] 
hononihle  engagements  for  marriage  in  two  instances,  she  mm 
tains  her  integrity  and  supports  herself  hy  daily  labor. 

Another  illustrating  the  necessity,  in  Bome  cases,  of  protracted  I 
continuance  in  the  institution  :  A  girl,  destitute  of  the  iufluenc 
a  home,  drifting  to  us  from  some  asylum  with  strong  propcna 
to  evil,  declared,  as  she  left  ns,  that  the  first  sixycai-s  failed  lo  save 
her,  but  the  seventh  had  done  the  work.  After  honorable  service 
in  a  family,  she  went  to  a  distant  state,  endeavoring,  fur  inaor 
months,  to  increase  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  home  in  wliidi 
lier  lot  was  cast ;  thirsting  for  knowledge,  she  entered  a  norma! 
school,  studying  till  destitute  of  funds,  then  learned  the  trade  of  a 
dress-maker  at  which  she  worked  till  she  earned  enough  to  rcsarae 
and  complete  her  studies;  and  she  is  now  teaching  &ncce&$ful]]ri 
m  a  public  school,  has  opened  for  herself  a  career  of  usefulneai,j 
and  lias  so  won  upon  the  regard  of  one  of  the  best  families  in  the 
community  where  shclives  as  to  have  received  from  tliom  thcoffei 
of  a  permanent  home  beneath  their  roof. 

We  have  an  increasing  conviction  that  the  success  of  such  UboiiJ 
will  be  even  greater  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  as  increa 
experience  shall  lead  to  a  wiser  adaptation  of  means  and  effurti  J 
also  because  of  the  augmented  interest  in  the  community^  tltecvi 
dence  of  which  is  seen  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation  with  refonnatoriG 
in  carrying  forward  the  work  there  commenced,  as  the  girls  go  fortl 
into  service  in  families  or  take  their  i>osition  in  general  society. 

There  certainly  is  a  growing  interest  and  spirit  of  hopefulness  i 
the  community.  The  success  already  achieved  has,  to  a  cert*^ 
extent,  dissipated  the  spirit  of  doubt,  suspicion  and  coldness  whi<j 
existed  a  short  time  ago.  This  general  increase  of  confidence  i 
the  commuDity  will,  like  a  more  genial  atmosphere  sorrotindinft 
these  subjects  of  reform,  tend  to  make  the  success  of  refurmatoriM 
greater  in  the  future.  ™ 

But  bow  shall  i*eformatories  be  conducted  ?  The  family  system 
seems  to  commend  itself  as  the  best  method,  both  frum  general 
principles  and  from  observation  and  experience.     Divine  wisdom, 
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m  the  very  constitution  of  society,  as  well  as  by  its  written  law, 
hti  indicated   home,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it.  as   the   best 
i^ncy  for  tmining  and  reforming  children.     Children  need,  for 
tieir  training  and  happy  development,  morally  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, a  degree  of  liberty  which  shall  allow  the  free  play  of  their 
nature  and  capabilities,  in  the  nnrestrained  intercourse  of  parent 
and  child  and  of  child  with  cliild,  in  work  and  play  and  the  social 
enjoyments  that  cannot  be  obtained  otlierwise. 

Individual  freedom  of  action,  under  judicious  supervision,  is 
very  desirable  as  preparatory  to  future  self-reliance  and  self- 
Bnpport.  A  system,  therefore,  which  requires  xniifomiiiy^  which 
does  not  allow  the  free  play  of  all  tlie  activities,  and  which  does 
not  throw  each  upon  her  own  resources  and  the  exercise  of  indi- 
Tidual  judgment  and  choice,  under  judicious  guidance,  will  not  as 
well  prepare  a  girl  to  be  returned  upon  society  and  to  act  upon  her 
own  responsibily  amid  temptations.  As  the  inmates  of  our  penal 
and  correctional  institutions  are  not  prepared  for  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  close  imprisonment  to  absolute  freedom,  so  children  and 
youth  are  not  fitted  for  unrestricted  liberty,  without  a  previous 
preparation  by  the  exercise  of  judgment,  choice  and  self-restraint, 
vhile  under  the  guidance  of  a  superior  mind. 

Again,  the  family  system  affords  opportunity  for  cultivating  a 
spirit  of  self-denial  and  of  sympathy  with,  and  interest  and  fellow 
feeling  for,  each  other.  It  affords  opportunity  for  acquiring 
knowledge  for  more  complete  usefulness  hereafter,  in  being  help- 
fnl  in  various  departments  of  household  labor,  in  little  services. 

The  family  system  affords  opportunity  for  direct  individual  con- 
tact, and  that  continuously^  with  intelliirent,  cultivated,  refined, 
christian  minds,  at  an  age  most  favorable  for  reforming  and  mould- 
ing the  character.  Who  that  considers  the  power  of  a  single 
superior  intellect  over  a  community  will  not  readily  perceive  the 
great  value  of  a  system  which  admits  and  requires  the  continued 
presence  of  women  of  the  character  above  described.  If  the 
proverbs,  "  like  begets  like,"  and  "  as  is  the  mother  so  is  the 
daughter,"  must  be  admitted  to  bd  true,  so  must  that  system  be 
acknowledged  to  be  preferable  which  admits  of  the  most  frequent 
and  intimate  intercourse  with  the  moulding  and  transforming 
]K)wer ;  and,  in  this  respect,  the  family  system  is  evidently  superioi 
to  any  other. 
Another  advantage  of  the  family  system   is   the   opportunity 
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afforded  by  it  for  tlte  adaptation  not  only  of  instruction,  Imt  ali 
of  corrective  and  disciplinary  measnres  generallj-,  to  the  diepcwj 
tion,  habits  and  circumstances  of  each  individual,  as  ocra^ioi 
may  arise.  Every  parent  knows  that  correction  and  discipHiJi 
imperatively  deniimdcd  for  one  child,  would  prove  positively  inj 
rions  to  another,  of  diflerent  temperament  and  disposition 
this  be  true  of  an  ordinary  family,  where  the  children  are  t«f  tin 
same  flesh  and  blood  and  of  Biinilar  inherited  tendencies,  and  hi 
subjected  to  the  same  early  training  and  home  atmosphere,  W 
evident  is  tlie  necessity  fur  tliis  individual  adaptation  of  «n>rrediv 
discipline  to  girls,  who  must  necessarily  exhibit  a  wide  diversity  of  j 
natural  disposition  and  traits  of  character,  inherited  tendeDci« 
and  early  training  or  lack  of  training.  Correction  and  discipli 
cannot  be  apjjortioned  to  the  children  of  a  retbrmatory  vla  rati 
are  to  an  armj^  Rather,  as  the  physician  deals  not  out  to  evi 
patient  medicine  uniform  in  quality  and  degree,  but  adapts  it  tu 
each  according  to  constitution  and  present  symptoms,  so  in  these 
moral  hospitals  must  the  constitution,  tendencies,  habits  and 
present  symptoins,  or  varying  moods  and  inclinations,  from  time 
to  time,  of  each  girl  be  considered,  and  govern  the  treatment 
Our  experience  in  every  house,  year  by  year,  adds  weight  to  this 
feature  in  our  nmnagement.  A  system  of  rigid  uniformity  ve 
have  felt  would  prove  positively  disastrous  in  some  cases,  wbereaa 
a  departure  from  our  ordinary  course,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require 
it,  has  proved  not  only  salutary  but,  we  believe,  mvlng. 

Miss  Mary  Carpenter,  of  Bristol,  England,  that  wise  and  veteran 
worker  in  the  reformation  of  girls,  in  a  convei^ation  with  the  writer 
upon  this  subject,  remarked  that  she  had  often  found  that  her  new 
and  inexperienced  teachers  supposed  that  the  ordinary  discipline  nnd 
treatment  were  securing  a  reform,  when  she  found,  by  person 
contact  and  close  observation,  that  certain  girls  who  were  wlioll 
deceptive  and  hypocritical,  had  a  fair  exterior  and,  under  the  gel 
eral  mode  of  discipline,  were  going  on  cherishing  heart -sins  whi< 
when  opportunity  presented,  w^ould  develop  into  outward  and  gn 
miscoudnut  and  ruin  ;  but,  by  her  dii-ect  instruction  and  pecnlii 
discipline,  seeking  to  bring  them  to  a  consciousness  of  their  wroi 
state,  she  had  led  thcni  to  liumilitv  and  true  reform,  whereas  bv 
mere  general  administration  of  discipline,  she  would  have  passed 
over  tendencies  that  would  have  carried  them  on  iu  a  course 
bin  and  vice. 
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Again,  opportunity  is  afforded  by  the  small  number  of  a  family  ' 
fcr  the  formation  of  a  higher  tune  of  opinion  and  sentiment  con- 
cerning right  and  wrong.  The  matron  can  more  readily  influence 
and  bring  into  sympathy  with  her  in  thought  and  feeling  a  small 
than  a  large  number,  and  thus  create  a  public  sentiment  in  the 
family,  not  only  in  regard  to  its  laws  and  life  among  them,  but 
upon  subjects  generally,  and  upon  the  ordinary  duties,  relations 
and  practices  of  life.  It  is  evident  that  you  can  bring  into  sym- 
pathy with  yourself,  in  thought,  feeling  and  action,  a  group  of  six 
or  of  thirty  more  readily  than  of  one  hundred  or  three  hundred  ; 
and  we  all  well  know  that  the  restraining,  enlightening  and  re- 
forming influence  of  public  opinion  of  the  circle  in  which  we 
move  is  powerful,  and  thus,  by  a  residence  of  months  or  3-ears 
under  the  influence  of  such  an  elevated  public  opinion,  the  girls 
are  not  only  enlightened  as  to  right  and  wrong,  but  are  themselves 
drawn  into  sympathy  with  the  right  for  its  practice  as  they  go  out 
into  the  strifes,  turmoils  and  activities  of  life.  The  public  opinion 
of  an  institution,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  leave  its  impress  upon 
the  inmates.  A  student  from  a  given  school  or  college  will 
afford  no  doubtful  indication  of  the  tone  of  public  sentiment 
and  morals  in  that  institution.  The  character  and  life  will  accord 
greatly  with  that  public  opinion.  At  one  time  such  was  the 
public  opinion  among  the  inmates  of  one  of  our  reforma- 
tories that  a  sadly  large  percentage,  after  their  discharge,  en- 
tered upon  a  course  of  crime  and  became  inmates  of  the  state 
prison. 

Finally  and  chiefly,  an  indispensable  requisite  to  success  in  a 
reformdtory  is  a  class  of  workers  whose  natural  endowments  and 
spirit  adapt  them  to  the  work.  The  standard  of  the  family  will 
be,  not  according  to  the  instructions  alone,  but  according  to  the 
spirit  and  example  of  the  workers.  The  open  bible  which  the 
girls  will  mostly  read  is  the  speaking  eye,  the  placid  countenance, 
the  calm  tone,  the  spirit  of  patience  and  self-denial,  and  the  icorks 
of  daily  love  and  kindness  of  the  matrons  about  them.  The 
great  redeeming  agency  in  reformatories,  as  in  the  world,  is  the 
gospel  of  God;  but  the  gospel,  as  exhibited,  not  in  instructions 
alone,  but  also  in  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  officers,  in  daily  fellow- 
ship with  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Thus  shall  the  inmates  best 
read  and  learn  lessons  of  honesty,  purity,  meekness,  patience,  rev- 
erence, love  and  prayerfulness.     Many,  from  their  ignorance  qf  the 
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truth  and  from  their  aversion  to  it,  will  not  voluntarily  seek  if^ 
influence  and  moulding  power;  but  if  thus  brought  into  dailr^ 
hourl}^  contact  with  a  luitid  and  heart  enlightened  bj  and  in  rui-  j 
pathy  with  G^d  our  Heavcnlj  Father,  exhibiting,  amid  all  the 
cares,  trials  and  labors  of  household  life,  the  gpirit  of  Him 
*Sdio  came  to  seek  and  save  tlie  lost,"  the  dullest  and  mo^t  ipu>^ 
rant  tnind  and  tlie  most  Iiardened  heart  can  but  mark  the  won- 
derful contmst,  aud  in  many  instances  will  be  softened,  moulded 
and  tnini?foriMed  to  a  degree  of  conformity  therewith. 

As  the  fatlier  and  mother  in  the  family  are  to  be,  in  some  sense, 
representative  of  God  to  their  children,  as  objects  of  revepeucCj 
confidence,  love  and  obedience,  exhibiting  thenifielves  the  spirit 
of  purity,  love,  sympathy,  patience,  forbearance  and  self-denying 
efforts  for  their  good,  the  exhibition  of  which  calls  forth  the  exer- 
cise of  these  qualities  in  the  child,  so  it  is  essential  that  workers 
in  reformatories  sustain  a  similar  relation  to  these  lost  and  wander,  ' 
ing  ones,  by  tlie  possession  of  a  character  and  spirit  in  syrnptitliy 
with  God, 

All  this  exists  in  no  visionary  or  ideal  sense;  but  it  has  been 
and  is  to-day  aHually  illustrated  in  the  spirit  and  lives  of  some  j 
of  tlie  workers  in  our  reformatories,  and  the  result  has  been  seenin.] 
the  ignorant  becoming  enlightened  j  the  lying,  trutliful ;  thiev®,i 
honest ;  the  unchaste,  pure  in  conduct  and  larguage;  the  iudole»t| 
industrious  j  the  totally  nnrelialde,  faithful ;  the  blasphemous, 
erent  and  praying;  the  hateful  and  hating,  lovable  and  loving! 
and  tliese,  not  in  one  or  a  few  cases,  but  in  large  numhers. 

In  closing,  I  remark,  that  hiblicaZ  inMructimi  and  injtuetiee 
these  institutions  are  indispensable  —  are  indeed  o(  the  JirHtimj. 
anew     If  assurances  of  human  sympathy  are  important  for  tlJ 
reformation  of  their  inmates,  much  more  so  is  divine  sj'mpathj 
If  the  knowledge  of  forgiveness  from  men^  and  restoration  to  the! 
favor,  is  important,  infinitely  more  impc»rtant  are  forgiveness  froil 
God  and  restoration  to  his  favor,  througli   penitence,  faith  am 
prayer.    And,  not  alone  should  a  conviction  be  produced  of  thi 
jiossibility  of  divine  ^ytnpaihy  and  forgiveness^  but  also  of  divinel 
help^  that  amid  all    the  temptations   of  a  depraved  nature  andf 
depraved  society^  there  is  one^  within  call  of  each,  however  weak  or^ 
degraded,  who  liath  power  on  earth  not  alone  to  forgive  stns^  **  but 
also  to  ^^it*^  even  to  the  uttermost,"    Jesus  Christ  should  be  set 

nd  and  Hedeetfier, 


I  preset 


nng,  loving 
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If  these  biblical  instructions  can  be  maintained,  as  hitherto  has 
been  the  case  in  most  of  our  state  institutions  —  well ;  if  not,  Iiere- 
^fUr  institutions,  exempt  from  state  control,  must  be  established 
and  maintained  by  those  who  seek  perinanent  reaulta. 

Let  such  reformatories,  so  conducted,  be  multiplied  either  upon 
I  large  scale  or  in  single  instances,  throughout  our  country,  and 
mwiy  of  our  "  waste  places  shall  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  and 
many  hearts,  thus  saved,  sing  for  joy  both  in  time  and  eternity. 
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XXX*  History  of  the  Massachusetts  Nautical  Refobm  School 


By  CnpUln  M*  L.  Eujuidoi,  Superintendent  Of  the  School. 

Tlie  in'iTK^ipal  tact  wliieli  gives  prominence  to  the  Mnssaclms^^tlfl 
nautical  reforai  fecliool  is,  probably,  tbut  it  h  tlie  fiiTst  floating' 
scliuol  cfetablished  hy  state  legi  Jation,  and  tlie  first  sliip-retWiim- 
Lory  supported  Ity  stale  appropriations. 

Every  maritime  nation  of  Europe  has  for  generations  imli- 
rcctly  enconrai^ed  tlie  instruction  of  yoiitli  in  naviocation  and  sen- 
manslilp.  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  eentur}-,  Charles  Y 
established  at  Seville  an  institution  for  the  instruction  of  mariners 
and  pilots;  and  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  several  societies 
M'cre  incorporated  in  England  for  instruction  in  navii^ation,  mA 
during  the  sncceeding  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  pa3*liarnent,  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  fishertes  as  the  nursery  andgclioolof 
youn*^  sailors,  added  a  new  iish-day  to  the  weekly  calendar,  and,  br 
heavy  fines  for  non-observance,  at  once  doubled  the  consumption 
of  fish  and  the  number  of  young  seamen,  and  so  rapidly  did  her  J 
realm  rise  in  commercial  and  naval  greatness,  that  foreignenj 
called  Elizabeth  ^*the  restorer  of  the  glory  of  shipping  and  the 
queen  of  the  North  seas." 

Nautical  schools  are  now  common  in  Europe,  but  they  are  mil 
generally  either  floating  t^cboolh  c>r  retbrmatories,  but  are  conduct© 
in  buildings  on  sliore,  sometimes  with  masts  erected,  yards  crossed j 
and  fnrnished  with  the  necessary  sails  and  rigging  for  practice  ifl 
scanmnsliip.      In   England   there  are  several   ship'refornmtorie 
which  are  reported  as  doing  a  good  work.     They  are  supportc 
jointly  by  benevolent  associations,  by  municipalities  and  by  grant 
from  the  national  treasury. 

In  the  United  States  our  nautical  schools  are  of  i"ecent  origin 
In  1857  the  city  of  Baltin^ore  established  a  floating  school  on  tl« 
same  footing  as  her  public  scliools,  under  the  control  of  a  board  ol 
goverrnnent,  compoficd  of  Ave  members  of  the  school  board  ani 
two  members  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  ward  ship  Ontario  wa 
purchased  and  fitted  for  the  use  of  this  school,  at  a  total  expens 
of  $10,000  or  §111,000.  As  the  hoys  do  not  live  on  board,  bn 
only  remain  during  school  hours,  tlie  sliip  will  accommodate  thrc 
hundred  pupils.     This  school  has  been  much  crippled  for  wa 
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rf  funds,   and  I  think  several   unsuccessful  applications    have 

leen  made  for  state  appropriations.     My  impression  is  that  it 

Imb   not    been   very  successful.      In  1859    the  port   society   of 

Charleston,  S.  C,  established  a  marine  school  ^'  to  educate  boys 

for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  officers  and  seamen."      The 

nessel  used  was  a  brig  called  the  ''Lode-bar."    Each  boy  was 

indentured  to  the  trustees  of  tlie  marine  school  for  a  period  of 

three  years;  the  trustees  covenanting  to  "provide  him  sufficient 

Beat,  drink,  clothing  and  lodging  fitting  for  an  apprentice  for  the 

taid  term  of  three  years." 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  this  vessel  was  armed,  and  I 
presume  the  school  was  abandoned.  Neither  of  these  schools 
idaimed  in  any  sense  to  be  reform  schools. 

In  Massachusetts  the  need  of  institutions  of  juvenile  I'eform  was 
not  felt  until  a  comparatively  recent  date.  The  stern  morality  of 
her  early  settlers,  their  reverence  for  law  and  their  recognition 
of  the  family,  with  all  the  rigor  of  its  discipline,  as  ordained  of 
God,  insured,  for  many  generations,  a  virtuous,  obedient  and  law- 
abiding  posterity.  The  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  employed 
tlie  quiet  and  unambitious  youth,  while  the  more  adventurous  and 
reckless  found  congenial  occupation  in  the  prosecution  of  a  profit- 
ible  and  expanding  commerce.  But  with  the  commencement  of 
ntemal  improvements  and  the  introduction  of  extensive  manu- 
actnres,  new  elements  wer6  introduced  into  our  social  life,  and  the 
ncreaso  of  juvenile  crime  and  the  number  of  endangered  children 
emanded  attention,  and  thoughtful  minds  were  turned  to  the  con- 
ideration  of  the  possibilities  of  their  reformation  and  rescue.  In 
826  the  house  of  refuge  in  Boston  was  established,  and  in  1833 
he  Boston  farm  school  was  established  on  Thompson's  Island,  in 
Boston  harbor.  It  was  designed,  in  the  language  of  the  act  for  its 
ncorporation,  "for  the  education  and  information  of  boys  who, 
rom  the  loss  of  their  parents  or  other  causes,  are  exposed  to  extra- 
)rdinary  temptation,  and  are  in  danger  of  becoming  vicious  and 
langerous  or  useless  members  of  society."  The  founders  of  this 
diarity  struck  the  key-note  of  reform  in  Massachusetts,  and  their 
mccess  has  been  all  that  might  have  been  expected  of  an  institu- 
tion founded  upon  such  a  wise  christian  pliihmthropy. 

In  1846,  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken  for  the  establishment  at 
Westborough,  in  Massachusetts,  of  the  first  state  reformatory  ever 
planted  on  this  continent.      The  munificence  of  Hon.  Theodore 
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Lyman,  of  Boston,  for  mmiy  j-earB  a  inanajrer  of  the  farm  bc1j<j 
before  referred  to,  greatly  aided  the  work  of  founding  this  schc 
In  1S59,  this  institution,  which  had  sheltered  not  less  than  2^50 
boys,  of  whom  more  than  500  were  the  objects  of  its  care  and 
instrnetion,  suffered   the  destruction   of  a  large   portion  of  it 
bniklings  by  fire.     In  September  of  the  same  year,  about  a  moDflil 
after  the  fire,  Governor  Banks  sent  a  message  to  the  legi^Intiire^l 
then  in  special  session,  detailing  the  extent  of  the  disaster,  renew- 
ing at  some  length  the  progress  of  tlie  school,  mid  recommend- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  nautical  branch.     The  legislature  passed 
the  necessary  resolves,  and  a  commi?tiion  was  appointed  to  pnrcljasc 
and  equip  a  suitable  vessel.     On  the  5th  of  June,  lvS60,  the  school- 
ship  Massachusetts  was  formally  dedicated,  and  the  work  of  tbfi 
nautical  school  commenced.  * 

Fifty  boys  were  transferred  from  the  Westborongh  fcchool,  vntU 
which  our  work  of  nantical  training  and  reformation  waste  be^J 
Never  was  a  public  institution  organized  under  greater  di^ad vin- 
tages.    The  boys,  as  would  be  natural,  were  not  selected  for  i\m\ 
mildness  of  their  manners,  or  for  their  promise  of  early  refonnft*' 
tion.     While  the  average  age  of  boys  committed  to  Westl>oro«gltl 
since  the  establislmient  of  the  school  was  less  than  thirteen  veaM 
we  ibund  over  fitYy  to  average  seventeen  years,  the  yotingest  bein 
fourteen  and  the  oldest  more  than  twenty.     Here  were  fi1>y  bovi, 
grown  shrewd  and  initiated  in  vice,  turned  over  for  proper  disciJ 
plino  and  control  to  a  handful  of  officers  entirely  nnacquainte 
with  the  work  put  into  their  hands.     With  a  single  exception,  tlie" 
officers  had  never  had  any  experience  in  the  management  of  bojs. 
But  the  discipline  of  our  merchant  service,  with  which  the  officers 
were  all  familiar,  was  of  great  value;  and,  with  some  failures  and 
many  odd  expedients  resorted  to,  the  school  was  soon  well-organ 
ized  and  hiunclied  upon  the  tide  of  what  has  proved  snccefi&C 
experiment. 

The  school  was  hardly  in  good  working  order  when  the  war 
menced.  The  absence  of  fathers  and  older  l>rothers  in  the  i 
and  navy  removed  the  restraints  which  had  held  in  check  man 
wayward  boys;  and  it  was  soon  seen  that  the  tide  of  disobedienc 
aud  incipient  crime  was  sweeping  an  unusually  large  number 
youth  into  our  reformatories.  During  the  four  years  ending  OctC 
her  1,  1S65,  the  nautical  school  received,  by  commitment  from  tl 
courts,  713  boys,  and  S4  by  transfer  from  the  Westborongh  school 
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king  797  boys  in  all,  while  the  school  of  Westborough  received  hj 
[commitmenta  above  496  boys;  making  a  total  of  more  than  1,200 
Bived  into  our  two  reformatories  in  f nir  years*  It  was  found 
■iry,  daring  this  period,  to  repeatedly  notify  the  courts  that 
institutions  were  fall,  and  that  no  raore  could  be  received. 
Itill  the  pressure  continued  ;  and  in  1865  an  additional  ship  was 
I  porchased  for  the  use  of  tlie  nautical  school,  of  snfflcieut  capacity 
i  to  accommodate  180  boys, 

Bit  is  no  wonder  if,  during  the  period  of  this  great  demand  for 
TOom  in  our  reformatories,  our  boards  of  management  should  have 
discharged  those  whose  subsequent  career  has  shown  them  but 
^prly  fitted  to  be  at  large.  There  seems  to  be  no  duty  devolving 
Qpon  the  trustees  of  reformatories  whose  performance  they  should 
be  permitted  to  approach  with  more  carefulness  and  independence 
than  the  discharge  of  inmates.  But  if  the  war  contributed  to 
increase  the  number  committed  to  our  scliool,  it  also  made  a  demand 
for  tlie  services  of  such  as  were  qnaliiied  to  Berve  the  country  in 
the  army  and  navy;  and,  during  the  four  years  to  which  I  have 
referred,  not  less  than  162  enlisted  from  our  school  in  these  two 
arms  of  the  public  service.  The  demands  of  our  navy  for  more 
men  left  tlie  merchant  service  but  scantily  supplied  ;  and  the  nauti* 
cal  school  furnished  about  300  boys  for  our  commercial  marine. 
^pie  total  number  of  commitments  to  this  school  down  to  October 
|iPn69f  has  been  1,930,  Of  this  nnmber,  G4  were  recoipmitments, 
or  boys  returned  either  from  probation  or  desertion.  Two  hundred 
lad  seventy  boys  were  in  the  two  school-ships  at  the  above  date, 
which  leaves  1,596  as  the  total  nomber  discharged.  Of  this  num- 
i«r,  772  have  been  shipped  on  voyages  at  sea,  616  di&cliarged  on 
probation  to  go  to  employments  on  shore,  37  have  escaped,  24 
mlisted  in  the  army,  11  have  died,  7  have  been  discharged  upon 
^be  expiration  of  their  terms  of  sentence,  and  129  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  institutions,  chiefly  to  state  reform  schools.  The 
average  age  of  boys  committed  has  been  14.8  years;  the  average 
time  spent  in  the  school,  10.9  months. 

Having  now  imperfectly  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  nautical 
school,  I  proceed  to  explain  its  plan  and  routine  of  operation.  Our 
school  is  maintained  in  two  ships — ^  almost  idetitical  in  arrange- 
ment—  one  at  Boston  and  the  other  at  New  Bedford.  These  ships 
have  three  decks.  The  lower  one  is  the  boys'  dormitory,  called  the 
b^b-deck,  and  is  always  in  charge  of  a  competent  mau«     Here 
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the  ]iam mocks  are  swung  at  night  and  stowed  during  the  di 
being  taken  up  with  all  the  bedding  for  airing  twice  a  week, 
the  same  deck  forward  h  the  boatswain's  locker  and  the  earpent 
fibop.     Beneath  this  deck  is  the  ballast  of  the  ship,  the  iron  wal 
tanks  and  the  ordinarj  lumber  of  the  ship.     On  the  next  de 
above  we  have,  beginning  forward  the  forecastle,  accommodatio 
for  our  seamen,  the  cooks'  galley,  and  the  steward's  pantry,  th^ 
a  passage-way,  followed    by    the  mess  room,  some  fifty  feet 
length,  with  suitable  tables  with  their  usual  furnishings.     On  i 
after-port  of  this  deck,  and  separated  from  the  mees  room  bj 
partition,  is  tbe  school  room  of  the  whole  width  of  the  ship 
about  fifty  feet  long,  furnished  with  modern  school  desks,  libr 
cabinet  organ,  mottoes  and  pictures,     A  trusty  boy  is  promoted  i 
the  rank  of  assistant  teacher,  and  has  charge  of  the  school  roo 
and  library,  while  a  suitable  man  lias  charge  of  the  mesa  room. 

The  boys  are  divided  into  two  watches,  called  the  port  and  star- 
board watches,  and  attend  school  six  hours  on  alternate  days.  WhU 
one  watch  is  in  school,  tbe  other  is  performing  the  labor  incide 
to  the  proper  cai*e  of  the  ship  — the  preparation  of  meals,  makii^ 
bedding,  hammocks  and  clothing,  repairing  rigging  and  sails,  exa^ 
cising  in  the  boats,  and  receiving  instruction  in  practical  seamen* 
ship.  Boys  are  detailed  to  assist  the  carpenter,  cook  and  steward, 
and  in  every  dei>artraent  of  laV>or  throughout  the  ship.  Some 
have  thus  acquired  such  knowledge  as  has  qualified  them  to  be 
shipped  as  cooks  or  stewards  of  other  vessels,  where  they  h%n 
given  good  satisfaction. 

Each  school,  besides  a  principal  teacher,  has  a  female  assist 
In  Boston  the  wife  of  the  teacher  is  his  assistant,  while  in  Ne 
Bedford  the  daughter  of  the  teacher  performs  a  similar  servioe. 
The  schools  are  divided  into  four  classes  mainly,  and,  in  additioii 
to  I'egular  class  retdtations,  receive  oral  instruction  in  navigatio 
and  history,  while  some  attention  is  paid  to  object  teaching. 

In  the  summer  months  our  ships  make  frequent  cruises  aloug 
the  coast,  which  relieves  the  monotony  of  a  single  location,  affords 
facilities  for  acquiring  nautical  experieuce  and  geographical 
knowledge,  brings  the  boys  in  contact  with  the  best  people  of 
many  communities,  gives  a  wider  range  to  observation  and  thought, 
and  produces  a  more  genial  and  contented  trame  of  mind. 

We  have  no  chaplain,  but  our  religions  worship  is  conducted  by 
clergymen  and  laymen  of  all  christian  denominatioDB.      A  aab- 
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Mtb  Bohool  has  been  organized  on  board  the  ship  located  at 
lew  Bedford,  with  a  distinguished  christian  gentleman  as  its 
nperintendent,  and  with  an  earnest  corps  of  teachers.  The  result 
if  this  school  has  been  extremely  satisfactory.  The  generous  and 
BODsiderate  kindness  of  the  community  has  been  a  powerfnl 
Ifmt  for  good  in  the  management  of  this  institution.  Institu- 
thmal  life  cannot  fit  its  inmates  for  society  alone  and  unaided, 
Ehe  elements  of  social  life  from  outside  must  blend  in  the  teach* 
iig  and  training  of  every  successful  institution.  We  have  been 
[reatly  blessed  in  this  regard.  The  objections  commonly  urged 
gainst  the  nautical  school  may  practically  be  reduced  to  three. 
Iret :  the  impossibility  of  having  the  boys  constantly  employed. 
econd :  its  relative  expensiveness  from  the  exclusion  of  renumer- 
tive  labor.  Third :  its  design  opens  to  the  boys  but  a  single  ave- 
ae  of  useful  employment. 

Idleness  is  everywhere  the  bane  of  reform.  Labor  in  a  reforma- 
«y  IB  its  own  reward.  But  tliis  objection  loses  a  part  of  its  force 
hen  the  number  on  shipboard  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  keep  a 
lajority  under  instruction ;  then  the  minority  can  generally  be 
dl  employed. 

Uo  good  plan  has  yet  been  found  for  the  successful  introduction 
ito  our  school  or  into  the  English  ship-reformatories  of  mechani- 
il  employments,  and  so  our  schools  must  be  more  expensive  than 
iBtitntions  on  land  by  the  amount  of  their  average  earnings. 
at  it  must  be  remembered  that,  as  a  boy's  period  of  detention  and 
!acipline  is  to  be  supplemented  by  a  voyage  at  sea,  he  may  be 
scharged  earlier  from  a  ship-reformatoiy  than  from  one  on  shore. 
ideed,  the  increased  cost  is  only  apparent,  for  while  there  is  an 
iknowledged  excess  in  the  weekly  cost  of  a  boy  in  the  nautical 
»mpared  with  the  state  reform  school,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
te  average  time  spent  at  the  Westborough  school  is  not  less  than 
irtj  months,  while  at  the  nautical  school  it  has  been  less  than 
even  months.  But  our  school  will  not  be  considered  unreason- 
>Iy  expensive  if  it  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  apprentice  sys- 
nn  for  teaching  a  profession  which  will  offer  to  many  opportuni- 
QB  for  the  accumulation  of  property,  and  which  will  open  to  all 
le  means  of  a  competent  support  and  a  career  of  honorable 
lefblness. 

Ab  regards  the  third  objection,  it  can  hardly  be  urged  seriously 
itil  our  period  of  detention  shall  have  been  greatly  increased, 
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for  our  boys  are  now  discharged  6o  young  as  to  have  am 
time  to  learu  any  trade  they  may  choose,  even  after  a  voyage 
sea. 

The  ad  vantages  of  the  school  over  institutions  on  shore  may 
briefly  stated.  First:  the  diversity  of  labor  on  ship-board  ai 
the  variety  of  position  occupied  in  its  performance  offer  a  fii 
opportunity  far  the  promotion  of  boys  to  minor  offices  of  imp 
tance  and  responsibility,  thus  at  once  cultivating  their  self-res] 
and  exciting  a  spirit  of  emulation  and  generous  rivalry^  which 
the  best  effect  in  the  acquis^ition  of  nautical  information,  givi 
promptness  and  celerity  in  all  the  evolutions  of  working  ship,  ti 
can  but  be  felt  in  the  formation  of  chanicter  for  a  life-time. 
our  ship  we  have  not  less  than  fitteen  petty  officers,  promoted 
the  ranks,  who  feel  and  know  that,  in  the  nianagement  of 
ship,  any  delay,  auy  ill-timed  performance,  or  any  neglect 
duty  nmst  produce  confu&ion  and  invite  disaster.  In  any 
munity,  one  of  the  noblest  motives  to  correct  action  is  the  fecli] 
of  the  individual  that  he  is  necessary  to  the  common  weal 
ondly  ;  this  school  gives  an  opportunity  to  boys  to  enter  upon 
career  of  adventure  with  the  preparation  of  direct  education 
the  proper  discharge  of  its  diitici^,  upou  which  they  would  oth" 
wise  have  entered  by  the  mere  force  of  inclination,  with  an 
ranee  which  would,  at  every  step,  have  prevented  advancemi 
and  success.  A  goud  proportion  of  our  boys,  sent  on  voyages 
sea,  have  arisen  to  be  oflacers  in  the  merchant  service,  and  some  to 
minor  otEcea  in  the  navy^  while  one  is  a  member  of  the  Daval 
school  at  Annapolis,  a  position  he  could  not  have  hoped  to  reach 
but  for  the  education  and  training  received  in  our  school  , 
Thirdly :  we  have  peculiar  advantages  in  a  sanitary  point  of  vie1^| 
The  sea  is  the  realm  of  health;  the  invigorating  sea  air  streogt^" 
ena  and  upbuilds  constitutions  enfeebled  by  long-continued  neglect 
of  the  laws  of  health,  or  hj  the  inheritance  of  disease.  The  gea- 
eral  good  health  of  our  boys  is  the  subject  of  frequent  remark  bj 
those  whose  duty  or  kindness  has  led  them  to  make  repeated  vi^t* 
to  the  ships.  The  boys  themselves  often  assure  me  that  they  never 
enjoyed  such  good  health  as  they  do  on  board  the  ship.  Fourthly; 
•we  enlist  as  a  teacher  one  of  the  moat  potent  of  instrcctort 
among  the  forces  of  nature,  the  sea.  The  voice  of  inspiration 
declares,  they  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  bnsinees  la 
great  waters^  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lurd,  His  wonders  in  the 
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And  experience  and  poetry  bear  testimony  to  the  sublime 
biings  which  throng  this  great  highway  of  nations. 

*^  Oh,  who  can  tell,  save  he  whose  heart  hath  tried 
And  danced  in  triumph  o'er  the  waters  wild, 
The  exulting  sense,  tbe  pulsea  maddening  play, 
That  thrOls  the  wanderer  of  the  trackless  way  f  * 

.gain,  the  establishment  of  nautical  schoolsj  aside  from  their 
of  reform,  achieved  or  attempted,  is  of  incalculable  benefit 

>ur  national  commerce.     Supposing  the  development  of  otir 
n*s  resourccB  to  proceed  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  American 

merce  may  almost  be  said  to  be  yet  in  its  infancy.     With  a 

tory  but  little  leas  than  that  of  all  Europe;  our  shores  washed 
o  oceans;  with  geographical  advantage  of  lakes,  gulfs,  rivers 
Mi  harbors,  such  as  no  other  country  poasessea ;  with  a  fertile  soil 
)f  vast  extent,  not  yet  disturbed  by  the  hand  of  agriculture,"  with 
Sieasnreless  coal  fields,  and  mines  of  useful  and  precious  metals; 
rith  heavy  forests  skirting  our  devious  sea  coast;  ivith  thousands 
>f  streams  unvexed  by  the  revolving  water-wheel ;  and  with  nearly 
palf  the  railroads  of  the  world,  it  becomes  plain  that,  with  the 
pdvancing  glory  of  the  republic,  our  commerce  shall  yet  challenge 
Ibe  admiration  of  the  world.  Let  the  sailor,  then,  he  so  educated 
that  in  every  clime,  and  among  all  peoples,  he  may  be  a  fitting  rep- 
resentative of  the  patriotism,  the  intelligence  and  the  virtue  of 
the  American  citizen. 

In  reviewing  and  esti mating  the  value  of  our  work  as  a  reform- 
atory, we  can  but  imperfectly  exhibit  the  resulta  of  our  labors. 
The  best  an^angcd  tables  of  statistics  are  susceptible  of  drawbacks 

End  explanations  which  materially  affect  their  teachings.  The 
amblest  worker  in  material  things  can  point  to  carelul  measure- 
lents  of  surface  or  volume,  or  bid  his  perfected  labor  pass  in  review, 
Ind  secure  at  least  the  praise  of  industrious  application.  But  there 
is  no  intellectual  gauge  to  show  the  mental  power  evoked  or  the 
j^ults  attained  by  discipline.  Nor  is  it  jnst  to  the  institution,  or  to 
Ihose  who  have  been  its  inmates,  to  attempt  a  final  determination  of 
^t»  value  till  we  are  separated  by  a  considerable  length  of  time  from 
the  period  of  our  labors.  Many  who  run  well  for  a  season  may  be 
jRilerward  hindered,  and  many  who  stumble  and  fall  may  rise  to  go 
on  prosperously  to  the  end.  If  due  allowance  be  made  for  the 
lact  that  boys  older  in  years  and  in  crime  than  are  ordinarily  sent 
lo  reform  schools  have  been  committed  to  this  institution,  together 
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with  one  other  fact  that  the  average  period  of  detention  has  been 
less  than  eleven  months,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  safely  daim 
lo  have  performed  as  good  a  work  as  reform  schools  generallj 
achieve. 

Ten  years'  connection  with  a  reformatory  has  taught  me  that 
among  the  needs  of  our  reform  schools  are,  first,  bMer  men  ;  sec- 
ond, a  better  and  more  uniform  system  of  appointment;  third, 
a  revision  of  the  laws  of  commitment,  so  as  to  give  a  better  classi- 
fication of  inmates ;  fourth,  the  conferring  of  broader  authority  and 
discretion  upon  superintendents;  fifth,  greater  care  in  placing  out 
children  who  are  discharged  ;  and,  last,  in  the  hearts  of  their  offi- 
cers a  more  earnest,  deep  and  noble  enthusiasm,  the  offspring  of  i 
large  and  broad  faith  in  God  and  the  possibilities  of  humanity. , 
True  discipline  is  the  proper  combining  of  the  elements  and  spirit 
of  two  dispensations.  There  must  be  the  stern  utterance  of  law, 
the  unalterable  "  thou  shalt  not "  of  Sinai,  mingled  with  the  g«J- 
tie  and  persuasive  "  come  unto  me "  of  the  gospel.  Law  and 
justice  and  the  philosophy  of  mind  may  be  fashioned  into  a  mag- 
nificent temple  of  discipline,  but  like  that  of  Solomon,  it  wfll 
stand  majestic,  cold  and  dark,  till  the  descending  presence  of 
love  fills  it  with  the  glory  of  God.  Without  the  element  of  chris- 
tian love,  the  best  appointed  means  and  the  most  brilliant  taints 
can  but  give  assurance  of  splendid  failures ;  with  it,  the  humblest 
minds  may  achieve  success,  and  the  weakest  hands  may  help  to 
lift  a  sinful  and  discordant  race  toward  the  purity  and  harmony  of 
heaven. 
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XXXI.    Faxilt  Visitation  of  the  Wards  of  the  State  ab 
PRACTISED  m  Massachusetts. 

Bf  Qamdtxmb  Turn,  State  Agent  for  this  Work. 
INTKODUCTION. 

Javenile  oflfenders  and  dependents  are  everywhere  a  constant 
presence.  What  to  do  to  relieve  them,  and  be  relieved  of  them, 
ire  qnestious  ever  before  the  public  to  vex  and  perplex.  Tried 
nethods  are  reviewed ;  and  their  results,  satisfactory  and  unsatia- 
actory,  are  carefully  studied  to  educe  better  methods. 

The  system  which  has  thus  far  produced  the  best  results  is  that 
rhich  has  come  nearest  in  its  conditions  to  a  well  ordered  family, 
uid  the  plan  that  individualizes  methods  and  efforts  the  most  may 
>e  considered  the  wisest. 

To  know  more  intimately  the  causes  which  operate  to  fill  our 
)anper,  reformatory  and  criminal  institutions  with  juveniles;  to 
•cratinize  more  thoroughly  the  ways  of  entry  to  them;  to  afford 
1;  accused  children  hearings  in  defense  when  arraigned;  to  watch 
¥ith  jealous  care  her  wards  after  they  pass  out  of  the  institutions ; 
oknow  bettei  into  whose  hands  they  are  to  fall;  to  bring  all  the 
mportant  interests  of  children  under  the  care  of  the  state,  outside 
it  the  institutions,  within  the  purview  of  a  central  bureau  ;  to  test 
he  "  dispersion  "  theory  to  the  greatest  extent ;  and  to  make  family 
government  most  largely  subservient  to  the  reformatory  purpose, 
he  state  of  Massachusetts  has  established  a  state  visiting  agency 
n  the  interest  of  vicious  and  unfortunate  children ;  of  it  I  am  to 
peak  to-night.  In  the  thirty  minutes  assigned  to  me  I  can  only 
five  the  outlines  of  this  scheme.  By  a  plain  and  simple  state- 
nent,  without  illustration,  I  shall  endeavor  topresept  to  your  view 
he  agency  and  its  work ;  to  show  how  it  is  carried  on ;  what  it 
accomplishes ;  and  how  it  is  hindered  and  opposed. 

The  name  by  which  the  bureau  is  designated  obscurely  indi- 
lates  its  character  and  purpose;  indeed,  it  misleads  to  the  belief, 
n  the  minds  of  some,  that  it  is  a  sort  of  detective  agency  created 
)y  the  state  in  deference  to  the  opinions  of  those  wno  hold  that 
>ur  correctional  and  reformatory  institutions  are  abodes  wherein 
lelpless  unfortunates  are  wronged  and  oppressed,  and  that  we  are 
et  to  ferret  out  the  cruelties  the  officers  of  the  several  institutions 
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inflict  Upon  their  subjects,  and  bring  to  Hgbt  their  methods  of 
^K^f-aggrandizeineiit. 

^H  The  agency  is  not  a  censorship  to  inspect  the  manners  or  momii 
^0F  state  irstitutions,  much  less  of  the  officers.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
refonnatorj*  plan  of  the  state,  in  which  the  institations  ha?e  a 
place  in  harmony  with  every  other  part  of  the  system ;  intended 
to  do  a  work  in  connection  with,  but  outside  of,  the  public  inBti- 
to  lions,  not  before  attempted  ;  not  antagonistic  to,  but  consonaat 
with,  the  underlying  purpose  of  all  reformatory  effort.  By  fol» 
lowing  out  into  more  extended  practice  than  heretofore  approred 
methods  of  dealing  with  juvenile  offenders  and  dependents,  the 
I  agency  becomes  an  outlook  for  a  more  ''excellent  way"  that  raaj 
He  beyond,  while,  with  existing  modes,  it  *'  keeps  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace." 

The  agency  began  its  operations  July  12,  1869,  under  an  ad 
of  the  legislature  of  that  year.  Its  powers  were  newly  defined  and 
somewhat  enlarged  by  the  act  of  Julne  15, 187<X  It  will  therefore 
be  observed,  at  the  outset,  that  we  bring  to  this  discussion  the 
experience  of  but  fifteen  months.  In  the  progress  of  these  re- 
marks it  will  be  seen  that  ^^famili/  mmtation  '■  is  but  a  part  of  the 
work  with  which  we  are  chained* 
I  The  duties  of  the  agency  are  wholly  in  connection  with  juvenilea, 

'  and  those  of  two  classes,  viz.,  the  wards  of  the  state  and  tho^e 
liable  to  become  such.  The  wards  of  the  state  are  the  children  b 
the  public  correct! unal  or  reformatory  institutions  and  the  prioiarj 
school,  and  also  those  placed  out  therefrom  not  discharged  from  cus- 
tody, and  those  received  by  the  visiting  agent  from  the  courts  and 
placed  out  by  the  board  of  state  charities,  without  having  entered 
any  institution.  Those  liable  to  become  wards  of  the  state  areboyi 
and  girls  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  arraigned  before  the  courts  for 
any  offence  not  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  life,  except  offences 
against  city  ordinances  or  town  by-laws.  This  latter  class  comes 
,  under  the  cognizance  of  the  agency  bj  an  official  notice  from  the 
|l  magistrate  the  moment  complaint  is  entered  against  them.  These 
classes  Include  boys  and  girls,  offenders  and  dependents. 

The  business  of  tlie  agency  relates  almost  wholly  to  children 
I      outside  of  the  institutions,  and  never  to  those  inside,  except  upon 
propositions  for  their  removal  therefrom.     It  is  essentially  an  outr 
of-door  agency* 

The  duties  of  the  agency  in  reference  to  the  juvenile  wards  of 
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the  com  men  wealth  and  the  children  liahle  to  liecorae  so,  can  be 
clearly  seen  in  the  language  of  the  statute  under  which  it  exists. 
As  the  Btatote  is  too  long  to  introduce  here,  I  will  remark  that  it 
inaiigtirated  a  surveillance  of  those  jnvenile  wards  not  before 
attempted  or  provided  for.  It  extends  over  all  such  children  a 
Biiperrision  found  essential  bj  experience  in  hmited  sections;  it 
^arda  their  disposal  b)^  indenture  or  otherwise  with  great  care ; 
it  offers  to  accused  ones  a  friendly  counselor,  and  brings  under 
the  central  control  and  direction  of  a  state  officer  the  varied  inter- 
ests and  welfare  of  the  numerous  family  of  unfortunate  and  de- 
praved youths  outside  of  state  institutions  —  those  once  there,  or 
tending  thitherward.  To  speak  in  statutory  language,  the  require* 
cnents  are — to  visit  as  often  as  once  a  year  all  children  maintained 
ivholly  or  in  part  by  the  state,  or  who  have  been  indentured^  placed 
in  charge  of  a  person  by  any  state  institution,  hoard  or  officer  of 
the  coraraon wealth,  or  under  any  provision  of  the  act  establishing 
the  agency;  inquire  into  the  condition  of  such  children  and  make 
such  other  investigations  as  may  be  necessary  in  relation  thereto  ; 
to  investigate  all  applications  to  take  children  by  indenture,  adop- 
tion or  otherwise,  and  also  al!  applications  for  the  release  or  dis- 
charge of  children;  to  seek  out  suitable  persons  who  are  willing 
bo  adopt,  take  charge  of,  educate  and  maintain  children  arrested 
for  offences,  committed  to  any  state  institution,  abandoned  or 
Qeglected;  and,  when  complaint  against  any  boy  or  girl,  for  any 
offence,  is  made  or  pending  before  a  magistrate,  to  investigate  the 
case,  attend  the  trial  and  protect  the  interests  of  or  otherwise 
provide  for  the  child. 

The  proceedings  of  the  agency  will  be  exhibited  under  the 
divisions  above  appearing,  beginning  in  reverse  order  with  — 
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["his  duty  is  the  most  novel  of  those  prascribed  by  the  act ;  and 
as  the  court  is  the  door  through  which  offenders  enter  correctional 
and  reformatory  institutions  or  become  subjects  of  the  agency's 
cognizance,  and  as  arraignment  is  the  beginning  of  wardsliip  and 
pj'uardianship,  the  duty  is  important*  In  that  incipient  stage  the 
merits  of  the  case  are  more  clearly  discovered.  The  presence  of 
the  agent  of  the  state  at  the  court  as  the  friend  of  the  child  tests 
more   thoroughly  the  question  of  guilt  or  irinocunce:  if  guilt  is 

id,  there  comes  with  such  finding,  from  the  inquisition  he 
46 
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makes,  a  knowledge  of  circnrastanoes*  motives,  traits  ao4  c^la^ 
acteristics^  which  shapes  the  remedial  and  I'eformatory  processed  in 
their  applications  to  the  case  in  hearing, 

By  tlie  act  of  1869,  the  attendance  of  tlie  agent  was  limited  to 
cases  arising  before  the  jadge  of  the  probate  court,  with  a  view 
to  commitment  to  a  state  reformatory,  and  the  judge  was  required 
to  give  the  agent  a  week's  notice  by  mail. 

The  limitation  to  a  single  class  of  cases  was  not  consider^ 
wise  in  the  light  of  experience,  and  the  delay  occasioned  bj  the 
requirement  of  a  week's  notice  was  not  acceptable  to  the  officeri, 
of  the  law,  and  sometimes  proved  a  hardship  to  the  accused. 

Under  the  present  law,  only  sufficient  time  between  the  notice' 
and  the  hearing  to  allow  an  investigation  of  the  case  by  the  agent ii  ^ 
required,  and  all  cases  of  minors  under  sixteen  years  of  age — j 
save  the  exceptions  already  cited  —  are  subjects  of  official  Dotioi 
to  the  agent,  and  his  attendance  upon  the  hearing   thereof  ti 
enjoined. 

By  the  present  mode  of  proceeding  the  agent  ba«  from  one  to 
four  days'  notice  of  the  pendency  of  cases.  The  time  intervening 
between  the  notice  and  the  hearing  is  employed,  or  so  much  of  it 
as  is  necessary,  in  making  inquiries  into  the  facts  and  circum* 
stances  of  the  case  — the  situation  and  surroundings  of  the  child 
at  home.  When  the  case  comes  up  before  the  coui-t  the  agent 
subjects  the  witnesses  to  such  examination  on  the  specific  charge  , 
as  appears  desirable,  after  the  judge  has  heard  their  testimotij«  H| 
If  pre vituis  examination  has  satisfied  him  that  the  child  is  noti^ 
bad  one,  he  presses  the  close  examination  of  the  witnesses  more 
vigorously  in  order,  if  guilty  of  the  specific  charge,  that  it  mavbtfl 
proved,  endeavorinoj  to  secure  for  the  accused  the  benefit  of  every" 
doubt  and  push  defense  to  its  limit. 

If,  on   the  other  hand,  previous  investigation  had  clearly  ahowin 
such   badness  u(  character  or  such  debasing  surroundings   as  to 
require  the  restraint  of  the  accused  or  the  lifting  of  him  or  he 
from  a  pernicious  location,  the  agent  does  not  attempt   to  rescu 
the  child  from  the  toils  of  the  law  and  from  reformatory  prooesse 
by  breaking  down    the  specific  charge,  because  the  evidence  is' 
weak,     Tlie  rule  is  to  do  that  which  seems  best  for  the  childj. 
whether  it  be  to  secure  a  committal  or  discharge.  H 

After  the  ca^e  has  been  decided  by  a  finding  of  guilty,  the  ques* 
tioD  arises,  what  sliall  be  done  for  and  with  the  child  ? 
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The  jndge  may  pnnbh  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  fine  and 
tmpriBonment,  he  may  commit  to  a  state  reformatory,  he  may  put 
on  probation,  or  lie  may,  on  request  of  the  agent,  authorize  the 
board  of  state  charities  to  take  and  indenture,  or  place  in  charge 
of  any  person  or  in  the  state  primary  school,  such  cliild  until  lie  or 
she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  for  any  less  time. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  last  provision  opens  an  entirely 
new  field,  so  far  as  Maseachnsetts  is  concerned,  for  the  disposal  of 
juvenile  offenders.  It  is  a  broad  field  ;  let  me  repeat  the  per- 
missionta :  U»  take  and  indenture  —  to  place  in  charge  of  ant/  person 
— and  to  put  in  the  primary  school  As  our  experience  runs, 
these  permissions  are  wise. 

The  judges  in  their  wisdom  accept  the^e  means  of  disposal 
gladly ;  they  seem  to  meet  a  want  for  a  way  of  restraint  and 
reformation  known  to  have  existed  unsatisfied. 

There  arise  in  the  courts,  besides  the  cases  of  inbred  depravity 
and  vicious  tenoencies  that  need  the  more  rigorous  and  sure 
restraint  of  our  reformatory  institutions,  cases  of  offence  that  are 
peccadilloes  or  grave  offences  due  to  circomRtances  and  not  to 
depravity. 

The  records  of  the  agency  sliow  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
those  arraigned  before  the  courts  come  into  the  relation  of  offend- 
ers from  the  want  of  homes  and  the  absence  of  the  kindly  influ- 
enced of  the  family;  not  that  most  have  not  parents  living,  but 
rum^  poverty^  or  the  maital  and  moral  incapacity  of  parents  has 
destroyed  the  homes,  and  made  an  absence  worse  than  death 
creates. 

The  question  which  concerns  the  agent  is  not  so  much  one  of 
guilt  or  punishment  as  one  of  remedy  and  reform,  and  to  this  he 
solicits  the  attention  of  tlie  judge  with  frequent  success.  If  the 
boy  or  girl  is  bad,  notwithstanding  favorable  conditions  for  good 
behavior,  and  repeated  trials  of  other  metliods  have  failed  to  secure 
exemplary  conduct,  he  or  she  goes  to  an  institution  where  restraint 
accompanies  reforming  opportunities;  if  the  child  has  become 
obnoxious  to  the  law  by  force  of  outward  circumstances  or  unfa- 
vorable situation,  and  does  not  need  any  intermediate  discipline^ 
the  agency  offer  to  him,  through  the  judge,  a  home  upon  a 
farm,  or  a  place  in  a  workshop  in  a  country  town,  where  the  infln- 
eneea  are  healthful.  If  the  child  is  a  little  waif,  as  some  are, 
jnorant  of  right  and  wrung,  obnoxious  because  of  his  ignoranci\ 
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no  DO  more^  mod  baeamoR  one  of  the  wards  of  the  agnef  Ij 
adoptkm^  avtr  whom  we  capereiee  eodi  gQardlsnship  bb  we  mtcf. 
If  diere  bhope^  widiOttlMiwg  proraue,  that  the  affsoder  ujdo 
vciD  If  TClciigpd  on  prohitioii^  he  is  fimnallj  and  I^:B]]y  ooounil- 
ted  to  theraittiig  ligoot  ibr  Ihe  boeid  of  state  charities,  ms^  mmm 
nder  his  oontrol^  iftdepeBdcpt  of  the  pareote,  except  m  the  i^t 
penuii^  aad  Ae  dnld  is  lUoved  to  J«tiint  to  his  parents  aad 
with  themia  long  as  he  does  weD;  ilthoiighheiDaTremaiiiiritiilia 
panels  or  fncada,  fae  beeociea  m  ward  of  theatalie  by  doe  proamdt 
law,  and  a  aubjeet  of  raitalioo.  Tlioae  inmded  fat  the  jtimtrf 
school  and  thoae  placed  in  the  enatodr  of  the  agmt  for  iadeitee  are 
also  legallj  committed  to  idiahoard  of  etale  diajrltieB.  It  wtQ  thni 
he  aeen  that  nndo*  thii  law  we  are  eiiabled  to  provide  for  daatmd 
joTeDile  offeoders  that  are  not  proper  suhjecti  for  the  conBedonil 
or  reformatory  inatitutione,  and  to  carry  into  radical 
idea  of  familj  government  as  a  remedr  for  jafvoiie 
tranaferring  the  child  directlj  from  the  rile  gaiTDiii 
atreet  and  debased  neighborhood  and  the  absence  of  home  lotbd 
sahibrioos  w*  and  healthful  oondition  of  a  wdl-ordered  famSy  is 
in  an  npright  commonitj. 
In  pnrsnanoe  of  the  dntj  to 
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We  find  a  sufficient  number  of  places  adapted  to  the  chj 
oondidong  and  inclinations  of  all  the  children  deemed  proper  tab- 
jjeetB  for  individual  care,  and  who  need  no  otlier  diseipliss  ^ 
inflwenoe  to  insure  correct  habite  and  useful  pur&oitB  than  is 
nislied  by  membership  in  a  good  family  and  is  attendant  upon 
homo. 
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As  the  business  of  the  agency  becomes  known,  the  nunober  of 
ftpplieations  for  child reii  made  to  the  office  increases,  bo  that  we 
are  sought  for  while  we  seek  pliices  for  the  childien  ;  but  the  duty 
18  to  seek  out  persons.  Whether  seeking  places  or  investigating 
&e  places  oflered  for  children,  pains  are  taken  to  ascertain  tlie  con- 
fttrnetion  of  the  families,  their  internal  methods  and  arrangements, 
the  characterititjes  of  each  member,  and  the  controlling  and  direct- 
ing faculty  of  the  heads  of  the  families.  There  must  be,  in  the 
person  to  whom  tlie  charge  of  a  diild  is  committed,  a  certain  kind 
of  ability  or  tact  to  govern,  a  percejUive  faculty  to  detect,  and  a 
moral  power  to  ap[>reciate,  the  character  of  the  child,  both  in  its 
weakness  and  strength — -his  or  her  upward  aspirations  or  down- 
ward tendencies.  If  we  can  place  an  erring  child  with  one  *"■  who 
lias  been  touched  w^ith  the  feelings  of  our  infirmities,"  because  he 
iias  been  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  one  who  himself  has 
tinned,  paid  tiie  penalty  and  obtained  the  victory,  we  have  secured 
I  guai^dian  wlio  will  be  both  wise  and  benevfilent;  the  result  of 
inch  commitment  is  not  doubtful  When  one  discovers  in  himself 
;ho6e  evil  tendencies  wdiich  exist  in  all,  and  which  crop  out  itito 
)pen  sin  with  somej  he  will  have  gained  sudi  knowledge  and  com- 
passion as  will  enable  him  to  act  wisely  and  kindly  toward  all  the 
srring. 

In  the  administration  of  our  office  we  are  frequently  called  upon 
to  reject  the  ap^plications  of  very  respectable  people,  !)ecaLiBe  of 
their  lack  of  fitness  for  the  peculiar  work  of  bringing  up  children, 
rescued  from  the  ways  of  evih  But  one  of  the  most  pleasant,  as 
irell  as  the  most  promising,  features  of  our  w^ork  is  found  in  the 
fact,  that  there  have  been  always  ready  and  available  persons,  well 
adapted  to  receive  and  care  for  such  children  as  we  have  for  dis- 
posaL  The  openings  in  manufacturing  towns,  cities  and  the  great 
west  for  young  men  and  women  reared  in  the  country  liomes  of 
N"ew  England,  make  vacancies  in  those  good  old  homes  wiiieh  the 
ataid  and  worthy  parents  who  remain  behind  gladly  fill,  so  far  as 
they  can,  with  the  homeless  ones  who  multiply  in  the  adverse 
localities  —  those  whose  lack  of  training  makes  them  dependents  or 
DflFenders  in  society,  as  liomea  and  good  training  made  the  first 
named  independent,  and  conservatoi-s  of  morals;  their  vacated 
places  those  less  favored  in  parentage  and  situation  may  have,  and 
they  receive  therein  and  thereby  the  salutary  guidance  which  led 
the  absent  sons  and  daughters  by  the  path  of  integrity  to  greater 
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activity  and  larger  fields  of  usefiilnefifi.  That  agency  works  with 
fiaving  power  wLich  makes  available  to  the  homeleea  and  the  sab- 
jectft  of  debasing  influences  tbe  opportunities  for  salubrions  abode 
and  good  training  that  such  progressive  emigration  leaves  opeo* 
Such  changes  are  transplantings  that  quicken  the  original  growth, 
and  till  out  the  shriveled  and  gnarled  forms  with  the  juices  of 
vigorous,  comely  Hfe- 

INVK8TIGATI0N8   PRECEDENT   TO   BELEASB   OF   CHILDREN. 

As  already  stated,  our  connection  with  children  in  the  poblic 
institutions  commences  when  application  for  their  indenture,  adop- 
tion,  release  or  discharge  is  made. 

Applications  for  children  by  indenture  come  from  those  who 
want  service;  those  by  adoptiun,  from  persons  who  are  childless; 
and  those  for  release  or  discharge,  from  parents  and  friends. 

Althotigli  many  good  persons  apply  at  the  institution  to  take 
children  by  indenture,  most  desire  them  to  wot^h^  and  liave  it 
view  niainly  the  pecuniary  value  of  the  child.  Those  desiriogto 
adopt  children  usually  seek  for  oq^hans  among  the  dependent 
ones,  not  among  those  com  mi  ted  for  ofiences.  The  application  of 
parents  or  friends  for  the  release  or  discharge  of  cliildren  is  of 
course  very  frequent  and  urgent. 

All  these  several  classes  of  applications  receive  thorough  inves- 
tigatioB.  It  is  imperatively  demanded.  We  do  not  trust  to 
accompanying  recommendations  and  accept  them  aa  gnides  to 
action,  but  by  personal  visits  to  the  neighborhood  and  family  of 
the  applicant,  we  determine  for  om'selves  what  is  expedient  and^ 
right,  I 

Kecommendations  accompanying  applications  are  found,  as  a 
general  thing,  valnelees.  The  parties  recommending  sometimes 
supplement  their  indorsements  with  private  letters  to  the  agency, 
stating  the  recommended  parties  aa  unfit  persons  to  have  the 
custody  of  the  child  in  question. 

Investigations  reveal  that  a  majority  of  all  signers  to  petitions 
or  recommendations  have  no  knowledge  of  the  parties  applying 
for  the  child,  and  that  their  signatures  were  given  to  accommodat 
intermediate  parties.     The  discbarge  of  children  from  the  state^ 
institutions  does  not  rest  with  the  visiting  agent     Hia  duty  is  "to 
investigate  into  the  propriety  thereotV  and  report  to  the  boards  olfl 
trustees     If,  however,  any  child  is  disposed  of  contrary  to  hi*^ 
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report  and  recomiiieudation,  he  is  obliged  to  report  all  the  iacta  in 
the  case  to  tbe  board  of  Btate  charities  for  tlieir  action.  Many 
applicatioDs  of  jjarents  are  unfavorably  reported  upon,  because  the 
iame  demoralizing  influences  exist  at  hooie  as  existed  at  the  time 
and  was  the  cause  of  the  child's  commitineut.  A  release  would 
'result  in  placing  the  child  in  the  path  of  evil  from  which  lie  waa 
taken^  and  from  which  the  thoughts  had  been  turned  by  the  pro- 
oeeees  of  reformation.  The  influencea  of  uufit  homes  are  the 
certain  promotens  of  moral  relapse  and  the  overthrow  of  the  best 
formed  purposes. 

FAMILY  Vl&rrATlON. 

From  the  duty  of  visiting  the  wards  of  the  state  placed  ont  in 
families,  the  agency  derives  its  name.  As  often  as  once  a  year  the 
agent  or  his  assistant  shall  visit  all  children  mairitnined,  etc.,  b}' 
the  common wealtlh  In  tlie  performance  of  this  woriv  the  four  hun- 
dred different  cities  and  towns  in  whi<ih  the  juvenile  wards  of  the 
state  are  placed  arc  divided  into  four  districts  ;  each  one  is  assigned 
to  an  assistant  who  visits  the  children  of  his  district  as  often  as  he 
can.  He  is  supplied  with  a  field  book,  showing  the  location  of  all 
the  children  in  his  district,  and  record  slips  on  %vhich  he  places  the 
re&nlt  of  his  visits,  which  reports  are  transferred  to  the  permanent 
records  of  the  office.  All  affairs  of  the  children  of  his  district  are 
committed  to  his  examination  and  report,  and  he  is  expected  to  gain 
AD  intimate  knowledge  of  both  wards  and  guardians. 

Some  of  the  wards  are  not  seen  often,  while  others  are  visited 
every  few  weeks.  The  more  unsatisfactory  the  condition  of  things 
the  more  frequent  are  the  visits,  wttli  a  view  of  bringing  affairs 
into  a  healthy  condition.  Some  relationshipB  need  frequent 
adjustment  to  insure  harmonious  action  and  beneficial  results.  To 
keep  some  children  in  their  places,  the  agent  must  often  appear  to 
them  to  keep  alive  in  tliem  the  knowledge  of  their  relation  to  the 
state  and  to  society,  to  prevent  them  from  running  away,  to  encour- 
age them  in  their  discouragements,  to  heal  their  "oil  infirmities" 
of  purpose,  and  to  shape  aright  their  diBpositiona, 

An  intimate  knowledge  of  the  liabits,  wants  and  progress  of  the 
child  ie  soaght,  as  well  as  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  person 
in  charge  of  him,  that  we  may  know  the  character  and  effect  of 
bis  teachings  and  discipline. 

We  strive  to  obtain  the  good-will  of  the  children — seek  to  gain 
in  the  heart  the  position  of  best  friend.     Presents  of  books  and 
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neeful  articles  are  made,  as  tokens  of  our  good- will  and  as  encoxus  1 
agenients  to  the  children.  I 

Changes  of  children  froin  one  place  to  another  are  someHmei] 
made  to  secure  adaptabiHty,  even  where  the  action  and  condudJ 
of  neither  ward  nor  guardian  can  be  condemned.  The  matter  of  I 
special  fitness  to  particular  case?  is  of  great  importance ;  without 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  animating  purpose  of  the  child,  bii 
or  her  moral  and  mejital  bias,  every  effort  for  reform  and  eleTatiool 
will  be  weukj  if  not  utterly  powerless  for  good. 

By  adding  memoranda  of  visits  to  the  previously  procured  his^ 
toriea  of  the  children,  im|>ortaiit  data  are  obtainedj  which  off® 
lessons  of  instruction  and  rules  for  future  action,  I 

WHAT  TEK   AGENCY  A000MPLI6HES.*  J 

Having  spoken  at  length  about  the  work  of  the  agency  and  haw 
it  is  carried  on,  I  will  mention  some  things  which  it  accomplishes* 

By  the  attendance  of  the  agent  or  his  assistant  upon  the  courta, ' 
there  is  secured  for  each  child  arraigned  a  full  heai-ing ;  the  acquit- 
tal of  some  who  would  otherwise  be  punished ;  the  probation  of 
many  who  would  otherwise  be  committed ;  homes  for  many  who 
have  none  either  in  fact  or  name,  and  who,  but  for  the  interven- 
tion of  the  visiting  agent,  from  the  mere  absence  of  homes,  would 
be  inmates  of  public  reformatory  institutions  during  rainoritj?, 
or  successful  candidates  for  houses  of  correction  and  jails. 

One  hundred  and  three  such  children  have  been  placed  in 
families  direct  from  the  courts  since  the  agency  commenced  it$ 
work ;  only  eight  have  gone  beyond  its  control,  and  they  have  nol 
again  troubled  the  officens  of  the  law,  and  tive  were  subsequently 
committed  to  reformatory  institutions ;  the  remainder  are  doing 
welL  Children  taken  direct  from  the  courts  and  placed  in  families 
do  as  well  a^  those  placed  out  from  the  institutions. 

Under  the  law  of  1869»  thirty  cases  a  month,  on  an  averaj^ei 
arose  before  the  courts,  of  which  the  visiting  agent  had  notice. 
Under  the  present  law  the  average  is  about  one  hundred  and  fifty; 
from  one-fourth  to  one-fiflh  of  this  number  are  committed  to  pub- 
lic institutions ;  one-seventh  are  taken  by  the  agent,  and  the  bal- 
ance are  put  on  probation  or  discharged. 

During  the  term  of  our  office  797  complaints  have  been  made 
against  juveniles  before  the  courts,  of  which  the  agency  hod 
notice;  S6  of  the  arraigned  were  sent  to  the  nautical  school; 
90  to  the  state  reform  school;  42  to  the  industrial  school  for  girls' 
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135  were  pat  in  charge  of  the  visiting  agent  of  the  board  of  state 
diarities ;  171  were  put  on  probation ;  149  were  discharged ;  52 
were  lined ;  43  entered  private  or  local  institutions ;  and  31  failed 
;o  appear  at  the  hearings. 

The  result  of  the  present  system  of  "  seeking  out  persons  to 
:ake "  charge  of  children  is  the  procurement  of  a  better  class  of 
arsons. 

The  result  of  the  present  plan  of  "  investigating  applications  for 
ndenture,  adoption,  release  and  discharge,"  is  a  more  complete 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  surroundings  of  the  applicants, 
ind,  consequently,  better  means  for  discreet  action  in  the  disposal 
>f  children. 

The  result  of  .the  system  of  "visitation"  is  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of,  and  a  thorough  acquaintance  with,  the  condition, 
rants  and  progress  of  our  children,  and  the  effect  which  the  reform- 
itory  appliances  and  methods  have  had  and  are  having.  The  work 
rhieh  the  agency  does  in  obtaining  a  history  of  results  we  deem 
cry  important,  as  such  data  must  afford  the  wisest  rules  for  future 
ction. 

By  the  visitation,  already  made,  the  result  of  the  reformatory 
letliods  of  the  state,  in  the  cases  of  2,316  children  who  had  been 
I  the  public  institutions,  has  been  shown,  covering  a  v>eriod  of 
iven  years.  Of  that  number  1,171  were  found  doing  well;  838 
'ere  found  not  doing  well.  Of  this  latter  number  118  have  been, 
p  are  now,  in  correctional  institutions ;  (»7  are  again  in  reformatory 
latitutions,  and  40  in  charitable  ones;  67  of  the  boys  entered  the 
rmy  and  navy  during  the  war;  and  the  remainder  of  the  2,316  are 
oad,  or  gone  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  state. 

The  "  visitation "  keeps  those  placed  out  from  absconding  by 
Qcreasing  the  means  of  recovery ;  impresses  them  with  the  useless- 
ess  and  disadvantage  of  escape ;  corrects  grievances ;  and  regulates 
he  disturbing  forces.  Every  day's  experience  makes  more  firm 
he  belief  that  visitation  is  an  effective  measure  in  the  reforma- 
ory  scheme.  The  more  frequent  the  visits,  the  more  effectual  will 
fe  the  work. 

HOW  THE   WORK   IS    HINDERED. 

Our  work  is  hindered  by  the  efforts  of  unworthy  and  unsuitable 
parents  and  friends  to  obtain  the  children  in  charge  of  the  state. 
?he  well-being  of  many  a  child  for  whom  the  state  has  provided 
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a  home  better  than  lie  or  slie  ever  had  befure  is  interl'ered  vvitii  l>y 
tlie  intnision  of  parents;  tlie  result  of  possession  by  the  parenfj 
would  be  the  chikl's  rnin.  This  unfavorable  influence  is  often  plie 
by  Hie  most  indirect  means,  though  sueh  are  niit  less  fatal  tLa 
the  open  attempts  to  gain  possession. 

The  work  is  hindered  by  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  better  portion  ( 
the  jicoplo  in  tlie  reoiipernting  power  of  offenders,  and  their  resto* 
ration  to  ways  of  righteousness.  Distrust  casts  its  suspicious  glance 
toward  every  one  a<^cused  or  who  has  been  restrained^  ah" ays  crying 
ai^ainst  beliefs  in  their  well-doing,  "*  Do  not  trust  to  a^  jKjranees.** 
We  have  yet  to  find  any  one  wliose  faith  and  patience  has  goM 
beyond  seven  failures  on  the  part  of  a  child  to  do  well,  although 
seventy  times  seven  is  the  christian  injnnc^tion. 

We  are  opposed  and  hindered  by  the  spirit  and  policy  of  police 
organizations  and  systems,  ^vith  noteworthy  exceptions;  the  most 
ignorant  and  unworthy  members  offering  the  greatest  amount  of 
opposition.  This  feeling  comes  naturally  enough.  Trained  in  tlie 
echool  of  punishment  which  demands  penaltieSj  tlicy  have  h^eti 
taught  to  overcome  evil  with  force,  not  with  good.  They  are  tried 
by  the  false  standard  f»f  the  number  of  arrests  made  and  couviction.4 
secured.  A  system  that  reduces  arrests  and  conviction*  '^<  ciirs 
the  one  under  discussion,  is  looked  upon  with  distrust. 

I  can  but  briefly  allude  to  a  single  defect  of  the  pla.»  I  havfi 
endeavored  to  unfold :  that  of  indenturing  children  without  tlie 
consent  of  the  parents,  and  keeping  the  parents  in  ignorance  af 
the  children's  whereabouts.  When  a  child  is  taker  trom  the  con- 
trol of  unsuitable  ]iarents,  it  is  absolutely  uecessaiy,  in  order  to 
hold  the  child  and  succeed  in  the  reforniing  work  we  have  under- 
taken, to  keep  the  parents  in  ignorance  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
child.  Yet  there  is  an  element  of  inhuinaniry  in  sr^h  a  course 
and  a  consequent  weakness  in  the  policy;  which  must  je  regardi^i 
as  a  defect  in  the  present  scheme.  The  wlude  matter  of  the  inden- 
turing of  children  by  public  autlioritics  might  he  '^rohtablj 
reviewed  and  desirable  improvotnents  suggested,  as  th«  childrei) 
indentured  by  institutions  are  subject  to  similar  unfavorable  infln- 
ences,  though  less  direct. 


CONCLUSION, 

As  intimated  at  the  outset.  I  have  been  enabled  only  to 
upon  some  points  of  that  part  of  the  system  of  the  Mas6j(eii 
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charities  that  attempts  to  watch  and  control  the  doors  which 
to  her  criminal  and  reformatory  institutions,  in  order  to  detain 

entering  any  who  may  not  need  such  care  or  restraint ;  to 
rvise  the  departure  of  inmates  from  such  institutions;  to  pre- 

the  loss  of  good  instructions  and  discipline  by  their  re-enter- 
into  vicious  ways  and  surroundings;  and  to  regulate  all  the 
re  of  juvenile  oifenders  and  dependents  outside  of  public  insti- 
>n8.  In  a  word,  I  have  endeavored  to  present  the  "  out-of- 
"  work  of  Massachusetts  in  connection  with  and  in  behalf  of 
Qile  dependents  and  offenders. 
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XXXIL  On   the  RESPONsiBiLmr  of  Pabekts  fob  the  Maikte- 

\  VNCK    OF    THEIE     ChiLDBEN     IK   REFORMATORIES   AND    CEKnnEDj 

iM>rsTRiAi.  Schools. 

By  MiBB  Habt  Caiipsktkb,  anthor  of  ''  Our  Cotivlct^,"  Siipentitend«it  of  Red  Ix>dge  Hefomfr  I 
tory,  etc.  etc.i^  BriatoU  KugUnd. 

hvtjm  me  conimciicement.  of  the  reformatory  movement  in  G 
Britain,  tlie  originators  of  that  inovemont  have  deemed  it  a  m 
importfint  and  fiinJutiieBtal  prineijjle  that  the  responsibility  of  tW 
parent  for  tlie  maintenance  of  liis  ufl'spring  should  nut  cea«a, 
because  the  privik^ge  which  lie  enjoys  as  sole  gnardiau  of  the  chili 
has  hecn  withdrawn  from  him  by  tlie  state,  and  because  his  ineffi-' 
cient  discharge  of  liis  duties  has  been  the  occasion  of  injury  to 
society. 

Parental  authority  is  very  jealously  guarded  in  our  countrji 
A  young  pei-son  cannot  bind  himself  legally  to  leani  a  trade  with- 
out the  signature  to  the  indenture  being  affixed  by  the  father  if 
living,  or  the  mother  in  case  of  his  death.  Any  case  of  aWudioD 
of  a  young  person  under  the  age  of  sixteen  which  occurs,  even 
with  the  consent  of  the  cliild,  is  liable  to  punishment,  and  excites 
warm  public  indignation.  Interference  in  any  way  with  parental 
anthority  is  always  strongly  resented*  It  is  neeessarj'  to  make 
out  a  very  strong  case  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  parent  to 
substitute  for  his  the  guardianship  of  the  law,  and  to  make  % 
3*oung  pei"son  a  ward  of  chancery  during  the  life-time  of  the 
father. 

The  law  of  England  also  watches  over  the  physical  safety  of  the 
child,  and  requires  that  the  parent  shall  obey  the  universal  law 
nature  iu  providing  nourishment  for  his  oflspring.  The  poor-U' 
are  intended  to  secure  that  no  one  shall  lie  without  necessary  fi 
If  then  a  father  neglects  to  provide  this  for  his  children^  and  th( 
are  thrown  on  the  parish  resources  for  support,  the  guardians  i 
the  poor  prosecute  him  for  the  expense  in  which  he  has  thus  in  vol  v 
them,  and  compel  him  in  future  to  discharge  his  duty,  if  he  would 
escape  the  prison.  From  time  to  time  cases  occur  in  which  parents 
have  treated  their  cliildren  with  absolute  cruelty,  as  well  as  neglect. 
These,  when  proved,  excite  extreme  popular  indignation,  and  are 
severely  deaft  with  by  the  law.     The  celebrated  case  of  the  We 
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%&tmg  girl,  in  which  tlie  anxiety  of  Urn  parents  to  keep  up  a  fraud 
ubich  they  had  long  been  practising  on  the  public,  without  any 

t  intention  toward  tlie  unhappy  girl,  wbu  eventunlly  died  of 
ition,  shows  that  the  law  holds  the  pai*ents  responsible  for  the 
lite  of  die  child,  and  guards  the  rights  of  the  youngest  human 
being  who  is  a  subjcet  of  our  empire. 

In  our  country,  the  added  duty  and  responsibility  of  the  parent 
io  provide  for  his  child  not  only  sustenance  for  hib  body,  but  food 
""or  his  mind,  and  the  niciins  nt^  developing  the  powers  given  to  hhn 
fV  the  Creator,  has  not  been  hitherto  recognized  iiy  law.  Prei-^ent 
^gislation  will,  it  is  hoped,  lead  to  this  great  principle  Imiiig 
ccepted  by  our  government,  as  it  was  in  the  original  settlement 
r  New  England.  Benevolent  effort  has  lung  been  directed  to 
neliorating  the  condition  of  children  whose  exposure  to  the 
imptations  of  tlie  world  at  an  immature  age,  through  the  negle^^t 

■  iinmural  parents,  pnt^*  them  in  a  position  wliich  mu-^t  blight 
101  r  early  yeai*s,  and  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  ever  becoming 
ispectable,  self-supporting  citizens.  The  **  philanthropic-'  and 
:her  societies  have,  from  the  comineiicenient  of  this  century, 
ideavored  to  meet  the  necL^ssities  of  such  cases,  and  to  save  such 
lildrcn  from  moral  destruction.  But  the  hiw  did  not  interfere, 
id  delinquent  children  were  dealt  with  under  the  same  criminal 
iw  a^  hardened  adult  criminals.  The  enormous  injustice  to  the 
did,  and  ihe  great  evil  to  society,  of  such  a  course,  had  Inng 
ttracted  the  attention  of  those  whose  ofticial  position  brought  them 
ito  contact  with  such  cases;  and  tlie  oyiinions  of  many  such  were 
jcorded  before  the  lords*  c^jinnjittee  on  transportation  and  juvenile 
(fenders  in  1847,  and  the  coitinions'  select  committee  on  prison 
iscipline  in  1850, 

The  danger,  however,  presented  itself  to  all  who  anxiously 
ssired  to  check  the  growth  of  juvenile  crime  b}'  proper  cd  neat  ion 
fid  training  rather  than  by  imprisonment,  that  impunity  may 
ms  he  given  to  parental  neglect,  and  that  thus  a  serious  injury 
light  be  done  — a  premium  afforded  to  crime  —  by  the  very 
ttempt  to  avert  it.  Such  a  danger  would  be  more  imminent  in 
iir  country,  where  cfinsidcrable  difficulty  is  felt  by  the  laboring 
jisses  in  maintaining  their  children,  tlian  in  others,  where  labor 

more  valuable,  and  where  the  mere  deprivation  of  the  services 
r  his  child  would  be  a  serious  evil  to  the  parent.  If,  it  was  argued 
tt^ly,  a  man  is  compelled,  if  able,  to  support  his  family,   and 
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|iiiTiished«  if  by  his  owd  neglect  lie  throws  the  burden  on  the  par- 
ish, why  should  not  equally  stringent  regnlations  enforce  the  c  hgrge 
of  maintenance  on  those  who  not  only  tlimw  the  burden  of  tlieir 
children's  bf>dily  wants,  bnt  of  their  ntoral  trftining,  the  most 
expensive  itera,  on  the  state?  That  a  provision  to  enforce  pav- 
nient  on  parents  ought  to  form  an  important  feature  in  any  govern* 
inent  regulation  for  such  schools  was  strongly  felt  by  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  sessions  of  the  justices  of  the  peace  for  Mid^llesex, 
in  1846,  to  report  suggestions  for  checking  the  growth  of  juvenile 
crime.  In  the  petitions  fotiuiled  on  these  snggestions  for  the  eetal)- 
lishineiit  of  refi_>rniatory  asylums,  it  was  8|>ecially  provided  that 
**  the  parents  of  the  child  be  compelled  to  pay  for  his  maintenance, 
as  directed  by  the  poor  law  act,"  In  the  committee  of  the  hoim 
of  lords  of  the  year  following,  witnesses  of  high  official  experience 
gave  evidence  to  the  same  etfect.  Among  others,  Mr.  Sergeant 
Adams  thus  clearly  and  strongly  expi'esses  his  opinion :  ''  It  appears 
to  nie  that  our  present  system  is  a  premium  on  i>er8ons  in  low  life 
to  make  their  children  thieves.  We  know  that  the  provision  for 
children  presses  very  hard  upon  persons  in  low  life.  The  moment 
a  child  is  convicted  of  theft  he  ceases  to  be  a  burden  to  his  parents. 
In  like  manner  all  expense  is  taken  from  the  parish.  It  isthruwii, 
if  jou  sentence  him  to  imprisonment^  on  the  oonnty  at  large f  if 
you  sentence  him  to  transportation,  on  the  country  at  lai^.  Ti« 
effect  of  this  system  is,  that  you  embark  all  the  lower  and  more 
sordid  feelings  of  the  human  mind  against  yon/' 

In  December,  1S51,  a  conference  was  convened  at  BirminghaiQ 
to  consider  the  sul)ject  of  juvenile  delinquency,  which  had  become 
of  increased  importance  to  the  stafe,  in  consequence  of  increasin|i^ 
difBcnlties  respecting  transportation.  It  was  summoned  by  judgei, 
recorders,  directors  and  governors  of  prisons,  managers  of  institn 
tions  for  neglected  and  criminal  children,  and  various  gentlenioii 
of  high  legal  position.  All  concurred  in  recommending  that 
the  basis  of  all  legislative  action  in  the  establishment  of  ind 
or  reformatory  schools  for  the  legal  deterition  and  reformatii 
of  jnvenile  delinquents,  there  should  be  a  power  to  obtain  p«; 
uient  from  the  parent,  except  in  cases  of  inability.  "The  parei 
lias  a  double  duty  to  discharge  toward  his  diild,^  it  is  stated  i 
the  prograpime  of  the  conference  — "first,  to  snpply  him  with  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  secondly,  to  train  him  in  the  way  be  should 
go.     It  is  therefore  assumed  that,  by  neglecting  the  aecood  part 
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Bi]8  reeponsibilitv,  he  ouglit  not  to  be  permitted  to  etscape  the 

Hriiid  principle  was  folly  admitted  by  tlie  eunferenee.  The 
^poiifeibility  of  prtreitta  to  contribute  toward  tlie  maintenance  of 
tlieir  children,  when  legrdl y  removed  from  their  cure  for  the  moral 
safety  of  the  child  and  the  security  uf  Kucicty,  was  iusi&tcd  on 
ilrongly  by  the  witnesses  who  were  summoned  to  ^ive  evidence 
mf^VB  the  select  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  on  ^rirniual 
«ni1  destitute  jnveuiles,  which  sat  in  1S52,  -3.  The  first  w^itness, 
Captain  W.  J,  Willianis,  Imd  heen  an  inspector  of  prisons  for  six- 
teen years,  and  his  lon^  experience  had  led  him  to  feel  strongly 
m  the  existing  state  of  the  law  ref^ardiiig  juveniles.  In  the  draft 
i(  an  act  which  he  liad  drawn  out  for  providing  reformatory  and 
ndustrial  education  for  juvenile  offenders,  he  introdux-e^  a  spct-ial 
laa^e  for  obliging  parents  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  child,  either 
rholly  or  in  part.  Sir.  Matthew^  Davenport  Hill,  Q.  C,  who,  jis 
ecorder  of  Birminglnim,  had  given  his  especial  attention  to  tlie 
•est  mode  of  treating  young  offenders,  thus  states  liis  opinion  on 
be  importance  of  the  princi|>le  in  his  very  phih>sophical  and  lucid 
videijce.  (Minutes  of  Evidence,  414.)  ^' Now,  with  regard  to  the 
linor  offences  which  do  not  involve  dishonesty,  we  think  that  it 
i.ight  be  haj^h  to  say  that  the  parent  had  entirely  waived  Ids 
ights  over  the  child,  and  therefore  we  ouly  interfere  in  tliose  cases 
a  a  qualitied  manner,  l»y  making  it  com|Kdsory  that  he  should 
end  the  child  to  school,  not  depriving  luuj  of  the  society  of  his 
liild  altogether.  But  when  an  offence  is  t-ommitted  which  iu- 
olves  dishnnesty,  and  which  shows  tliat  the  young  |>erson  has 
ntered  npon  the  career  of  crime  as  a  callingj  as  a  means  of  sub- 
istence,  then  matters  take  a  very  difTerent  appearance  ;  and  then, 

Prnuch  as  by  the  ordinary  coarse  of  law,  as  at  present  adminis- 
d,  the  child  w^ould  be  separated  i'roru  liis  parents  and  slmt  np 
n  prison  for  a  time,  we  think  it  but  reasonable  that,  if  he  is  fur 
ds  own  benefit  subjected  to  a  more  leuient  treatment  by  way  of 
eformatiun,  still  the  state  sliould  assume  all  the  power  over  the 
liild.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  because  the  father  has  abandoned 
lis  righU  that  the  state  is  to  allow  him  to  abandon  or  neglect  !iis 
luties*  With  respect,  therefore,  to  Ids  tnaiuteuanee  and  training 
Bthe  reformatory  school,  to  which  he  is  then  to  bu  seut  as  a 
Ipu^r,  to  remain  there  nntil  his  reformatitm  is  completed,  if  the 
||iiB4,can  pay  all  or  any  portion  of  that  expense,  we  thirk  '♦; 
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most  reasonable  that  be  sliould  be  compelled  so  to  conlribate;j 
and,  moreover,  we  think  tliat,  without  reference  to  the  pectiniart 
profit,  it  would  be  vindicating  a  great  principle  to  foroe  him  tdi 
pay,  even  if  the  machinery  by  which  he  was  forced  to  pay  were  so 
exi>ensivc  as  that  nothing  which  came  from  him  ultimately  weat 
into  this  fund  ;  so  important  is  it  to  make  parents  feel  that,  in  %xS* 
fering  their  chiWren  to  acqtiire  habits  of  crime,  they  are  briopna  j 
burdens  upon  themselves,  and   so  important  is  it  to  make  themj 
understatid  that,  in  this  country,  no  man  is  to  be  a  gainer  hy  liii] 
own  mi&doing." 

The  select  cimimittee  thus  reported  to  the  house  at  the  close  of  1 
its  second  session  in  June,  1853: 

*'That  reformatory  schools  shduhl  be  established  for  the  educa- 
tion and  correction  of  children  convicted  of  minor  oifences. 

"  That  such  reformatory  schools  should  be  founded  and  sop- 
ported  partially  by  local  rates,  and  partially  by  contributions  from 
the  state,  and  that  power  should  be  given  for  raising  the  neeessarjr 
amount  of  local  rates. 

"That  power  should  be  given  to  the  government  tocontrad] 
with  the  managers  of  reformatory  schools,  founded  and  supported  | 
by  voluntary  contributions,  for  the  care  and  mainteuanee  of  crim- 
inal children  within  such  institutions. 

**  That  the  delinquenc}'  of  children,  in  consequence  of  whicll 
they  may   become  subjects  of  penal   or  reformatory   discipline,^ 
ought  not  to  relieve  parents  from  the  resporisiMiity  to  maintain 
thttn^ 

*' That,  in  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  it  is  essential  th« 
power  should  be  given,  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  nece 
sary  to  prevent  hardship  or  injustice,  to  recover  from  partnti 
whole  or  a  portion  of  the  cast  of  the  maintenance  of  their  i 
%rhile  detained  in  reformatory  institutions^'' 

When  the  refonnatory  schools  act  became  a  law  on  the  10th  « 
August,  1854,  this  principle  was  established  (clauses  V  and  Vl 
and  is  maintained   in    the   act   consolidating   all  previous  ref<]j 
matory  acts  in  August,  1866. 

The  English  reformatory  act  is  rather  permissive  than  iH»tupd 
sory.  Those  who  liad  devoted  themselves  to  the  work  of  estj 
lishing  the  system  of  juvenile  reformatories  on  a  satisfacto 
basis  believed  in  the  importance  of  enlisting  voluntary  ben 
olence  in  the  great  work ;  of  leading  society  to  feel  it^lf  ttssf 
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PK  for  tli03e  L*hildr»jn;  and  of  establishing  the  important  prin- 

Kt}(  the  responsibility  of  parents.  Tlie  principle  of  establishing 
conducting  all  reformatories  by  voluntary  ettort,  as  coritem- 
d  by  this  iirst  short  but  mo^t  impurtant  net,  hm  been  inercas- 
jtjjrjy  appreciated  by  the  country  and  wuccessftil  in  its  results.  No 
Kier  I1H8  tlie  want  been  felt  of  more  reformatories,  than  it  1ms 
men  supplied  by  the  establish  men  t  of  new  institntions;  ami 
tliough,  at  titnes,  the  mnnagers  have  paid  very  dear  for  valmibh^ 
t\^>eri©iice,  yet  there  cannc^t  be  a  doubt  that  the  svstein  and  plans 
f^'nerally  adtipted  in  reformatories  thronghout  the  kingdom  are 
Hter  adapted  to  their  purpose,  than  any  that  could  nave 
feen  brought  into  operation  by  a  purely  official  system,  however 
fccellent.  On  both  these  points  the  last  report  of  H.  M,  inspector, 
fe!it  herewith,  bears  testiiimny. 

The  second  point,  which  was  considered  an  important  one  by 
be  founders  of  the  reformatory  movement,  that  of  I'eeagnizing 
jiei^e^punsibility  of  society  for  its  own  crimina!  children,  presented 
g^ticat  dithculties  in  our  country  wliicli  could  not  at  iii'st  be 
^Bome.  The  ancient  comm.ju  law  of  England  laid  great  stress 
^tlie  responsibility  resting  on  the  inhabitants  of  a  dish  ict  fur 
lie  good  order  of  the  whole.  By  the  old  law  of  frankpledge,  tlic 
jEistence  of  which  has  been  traced  nearly  to  king  Alfred*s  time, 
be  freeliuldera  of  a  district  were  sureties  lor  the  good  behavior  of 
tie  another;  and  the  law  still  remains,  by  which  the  owner  of 
property  destroyed  by  a  mob  may  claiui  restitution  from  the  hun- 
Ired*  It  would  not  be  right,  therefore,  that  the  cost  of  the  juvenile 
rime  of  any  district  should  be  throwu  on  the  country  at  large, 
int  that  it  should  contribute  at  least  a  portion  of  the  expense 
nvolred  b}'  such  delinquency.  It  was  not,  however,  until  August, 
.S17,  that  a  law  was  passed  to  develop  this  princi[^ie. 

By  this  act,  justices  of  tlie  peace  of  conn  ties,  or  the  council  of 
Kjronghs,  may  contract  with  refarmatories  for  the  reception  of 
heir  own  delinquent  ehilrlren,  agreeing  to  pay  to  them  such  snm 
Dward  maintenauce  as  may  be  agreed  u[>ou  by  them  with  the 
[lanager.  Though  this  is  simply  permissive,  not  compulso^- ,  and 
hough  at  first  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  great  disposi- 
iou  on  the  part  of  umgiKtrates  to  carry  out  the  intenf  n  of 
be  act,  yet  the  reasonableness  of  the  arrangement  was  so 
pparent,  and  the  apprceiatiou  of  the  value  of  reforniatoriee 
Dcreasod  so  rapidly,  that  the   grant    of   money  by  counties   or 
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boroughs  toward  the  niaintenaiiee  of  sentenced  children  becnmi 
the  rule  rather  tlian  the  exception,  thus  soniewhat  relievijicr  tin 
treasury,  and  assisting  tlie  institution  wtiieh  received  tlie  diil 
At  tlie  present  time,  twenty-one  counties  or  boroughs  ihii^  t-on- 
tribute  weekly  ^uins  toward  nniintenance  of  children  (i^irU)  ii 
that  institution  alone  which  is  under  iny  management. 

The  third  great  prinr^iple,  the  responsibility  of  pareiit^  o 
which  our  reformutory  act  was  bused,  heeame  increasingly  uf  gj 
importance.  Though  England  was  late  in  the  reformatory  tittl 
and  the  principle  had  not  been  hitherto  acknowledged  or  dcv 
opcd^  yet  the  convictions  of  the  reasoning  part  of  the  eommuniif' 
were  strongly  in  its  favor.  The  experience  of  our  tieighbor, 
France,  added  immense  weight  to  this  conviction*  We  had  Inn^ 
looked  to  that  country  as  our  leader  in  this  great  cause;  De  Mrt: 
and  Met  tray  were  hotiseliold  words  among  ns ;  those  who  had  visitefi 
that  wonderful  institution  came  buck  full  of  entliusiasm  fur  tim 
great  work.  That  a  rliild  acts  '"'sans  distwni^menty'*'^  and  mustW 
treated  as  a  child,  becuine  our  watch-word  as  it  was  theirs,  and 
the  principle  on  which  Mettray  was  founded  was  so  thorou^lilv 
accepted  iu  France,  that  ^^colo^tites  agricolea^'*  were  starting  U|< 
everywhere.  A  great  shock  was  therefore  experienced,  when, 
after  an  extension  by  the  government  of  reformatories  for  youti^ 
delinquents,  a  report  appeared  in  the  Muniteur  of  Slay  ITth,  1854. 
issued  by  M.  de  Persigny,  the  minister  uf  the  interior,  diow* 
ing  that  there  had  been  a  rapid  and  alarming  increase  in  iIjo 
number  of  juvenile  deluiqnents  since  the  reformatories  IjjwI 
multiplied.  Serious  offences  had  remaiued  at  about  the  ^anie  avi*- 
rage  amount.  But  the  nundier  of  children  charged  with  '^utimph 
deliiSj'*^  trifling  offences,  had  doubled,  wliile  the  sentences  cori&ign* 
ing  siR'h  offenders  to  detention  for  correctional  training  had  luulti-  \ 
plied  eightfold.  Thus  the  means  adopted  to  diminisli  jovenilc 
delinquency  appeared  to  have  stimulated  and  increased  it,  M.  dc 
Pereigny  assigns  as  tlie^r*^  cause  of  these  very  undesirable  results, 
"the  tendency  of  depraved  and  needy  parents  to  make  their  clril* 
dren  criminal,  or  to  leave  them  to  became  su,  for  the  sake  of  heiu^ 
wholly  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  maintenance  and  education 
during  their  childliood  and  early  youth,"  ^ 

It  was  evident  to  us  that   tla*  true  remedy  for  this  prions  enM 
was  to  provide  by  legislattou  for  the  compulsory  payments  of 
parents  and  step-parents^  wherever  possible,  towai'd  the  toaiiil 
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nance  of  the  cluldren  who  were  thus  thrown  on  the  eare  of  the 
ilatc,  and  \l  was  determined  thiit  no  effort  should  he  wanting  on 
oar  part  to  carry  oet  the  principle,  whicli  was  already  recognized 
by  the  refurmatory  act. 

The  first  enibreenient  of  so  new  a  regulation  was  attended  with 
some  dithculty.  Proper  laachlnery  had  to  be  provided,  and  the 
DDwillinu^ness  of  otticiuls  to  devehjp  a  new  principle  to  be  over- 
come. The  indignation  of  had  pt.rentB  at  heing  obliged  to  pay  for 
what  they  did  not  wish  to  receive  was  very  great.  The  first  case 
of  compulsory  payment  took  place  at  Bristol,  in  Marcli,  1S56,  and 
we  regarded  it  at  the  titne  as  one  of  our  ^^cuii^es  celebrt^^,^-  (Vide 
report  in  the  Bristol  Advertiser  of  March  8,  1856.)  We  had  soon 
reason  to  congratulate  oiin^elves  on  the  cotir&e  wluch  had  been 
tHken. 

After  the  establishment  of  the  Red  Lodge  girls^  reformatory, 
the  fii*8t  for  girli  in  the  kingdom^  n umbel's  of  parents  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  admission  of  their  daughters,  whom  they  regarded  as 
lopelessly  bad,  and  certain  to  fall  into  serious  crime  if  not  rescued. 
ffot  one  who  had  thuis  applied  to  me  for  admission  persevered  in 
ber  efforts  to  obtain  it,  when  I  informed  her  that  the  girl  must  be 
regularly  convicted  by  the  magistrates,  sentenced  in  the  sehool 
after  a  short  imprisonment,  and  that  the  parents  would  Aa/oe  to 
make  a  weekly  pmpftent  toward  her  maintenance.  The  sanm 
^danger  was  afterward  more  innninent  in  the  case  of  the  ccrtHicd 
industrial  school  for  boys,  which  I  established  in  Bristol  in  1850, 
0oon  alter  the  passing  of  the  act.  As  there  is  no  prellniinary 
imprisonnjent  in  these  schools,  parents  were  more  anxious  to 
throw  off  on  them  the  responsibility  of  troublesome  children. 
The  intimation  of  the  necessity  of  payment  always  made  tJie 
parent  withdraw  irorn  the  attempt  to  get  the  boy  into  the  schooh 
1  have  indeed  never  met  with  a  single  case,  daring  an  experience 
bf  nearly  fifteen  yeare,  in  which  a  parent  has  willfnllj^  throwni  a 
ichild  into  the  commission  of  crime  to  obtain  admission  to  a 
[reformatory.  The  experience  of  other  managers  will  probably  be 
iihe  same  as  my  own, 

I  After  sixteen  years  of  valuable  experience  in  reformatory  work, 
^we  are  now  in  a  position  to  point  to  results^  and  to  record  the 
experience  of  those  who  have  anxiously,  wisely  and  con.^cientiously 
developed  this -movement.  This  we  are  more  easily  able  to  do 
from   the  fact  that  all   the  reformatory  and   certified   industrial 
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Bcliools  have  been  placed  from  the  iirat  under  the  offiuid  insp 
tion  of  the  Kev.  Sydney  Turner,  who  had  for  immy  yeai^  pn 
vionsly  gained  tlie  confidence  of  the  government  a»  well  a?  of  tin 
public,  In  bis  position  a.s  chaplain  and  general  superintendent  ofl 
t!ie  large  Red  llill  refurrjiatory.     There  has  l>eeii,  therefore,  coti'j 
siderable  unity  of  action  among  uh.     Among  those  who,  from  tli< 
very  first    conniieiicenient  uf  the  movement,  have    earnestly  and 
perseveringly  devoted   themselves  to  its  success,  one  of  llie  veryj 
foremost  now  living  19  the  Rev.  Tliunias  Carter,  the  eliaplaiti  ofl 
the  Liverpool  jail.     In  that  town  there  are  above  a  dozen  refonnNi 
atories    and    certilied    imlustrial    schools^  and  a  sj^ecial    agent 
employed  to  enforce  the  payments.     The  excellent  resnlN  of  such 
arrangement  Mr.   Turner  alludes  to   in   bis  report.     Mr,   Cartel 
thus  states  his  views  on  the  subject: 

"The  responsiliility  of  parents  to  coutribnre  to  their  eluldreu^ij 
Tnaintenance  in  reformatories  is  one  of  tbe  most  important  |)an 
of  the  reformatory  acts,  not  only  as  being  right  in  its<;lf,  bat' 
l>eeause  it  maintains,  ofter  a  fmhum^  a  feeling  between  the  chiU 
and  the  parent  which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of;  '  The  parents 
to  tbe  children  shall  make  known  thy  truth.'  It  is  a  first  (hity, 
and  I  question  wlietlier  Sunday  schools  are  tiot  open  to  objection, 
tlins  far  at  least,  that  they  induce  a  feeling  in  the  minde  of 
parents  that  they  can  delegate  their  duties  to  others,  and  10 
become  carelci^s  about  them, 

"From  the  very  first  establishment  of  reformatories  we  madei 
prominent  point  of  enforcing  payment  in  all  practicable  easea^  anJ. 
since  the  ovei*sight  of  these  tbintcs  passed  from  me  to  otliers,  I  nm 
glad  to  find  there  has  been  no  relaxation.    When  the  several  cases 
were  adjudicated  upon  by  the  amateur  magistrates,  there  wa* 
fixed  certainty  of  action  ;  hence  the  orders  were  occasionally  ver 
incongruous,  and  a  feeling  of  dis^atit^fuction  and  irritation  prevailc 
among  the  class  that  generally  supply  subjects  for  reformatorie 
but  latterly  Mr,  RafHes  has  taken  the^e  ca&es  mtder  his  own  :]>€ci^ 
cognizanro,  and   something   like   uniformity  has  fullowed.     Gre 
care,  I  believe,  is  still  taken  that  no  undue  oppression  shall  occtj 
and  equal  vigilance  that  ntuie  who  really  are  in  a  position  to  \ 
tribute  shall   escape.     The  orders  range  frum  6ri,  to  3^.  per  we 
Tbe  number  of  payers  now  on  the  roll,  is,  in  respect  of  reformal 
riea,  198,  and  in  respect  of  industrial  schools,  130. 
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*•  Tlie  amount  received  last  year  in  respect  ot 

reforrantories, .....* £220     Ba.  Orf* 

Industrial  schools, 139     2«.  6d, 

Total £365  10^.  6//. 


"Thirty-six  warrants  were  issued  last  year  against  defaulters, 
eight  of  whijm  paid,  and  twenty-eiglit  were  went  to  prison, 

''As  to  the  eifeet  of  sill  tla-se  uppliances  on  juvenile  crinie,  I  need 
SRV  little,  if  any  thing,  in  the  fjice  of  recorded  iigiiTi'S ;  by  the 
gaol  repurU  of  last  year,  copy  of  wlxich  I  send  you  by  this  post, 
you  will  see  at  page  nineteen^  that  the  number  of  juveniles  re» 
tnandcd  last  year  for  inquiry  exceeds  that  of  any  forTner  year.  In 
Liverpool  there  will  always  be  a  constant  supply,  and  we  must 
rej^t  sat  is  tied  to  stay  the  ^overflowing  ot'  ungodliness '^ — ^to  prevent 
tlie  juvenile's  development  into  an  adult  and  habitual  criminal." 

The  pecuniary  result  of  enforcing  the  contributions  of  parents, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Turner  in  his  report  of  the  present  year,  is  £0,847 
4#.  6rf.*  ibruiing  about  one- eleventh  uf  what  is  paid  by  the  treas* 
ur}',  for  the  maintenance  of  young  persons  iu  reforniatorj'  and 
itidustrial  schools.  More  than  this  sum  would  have  been  raised 
but  fur  the  want  of  proper  machinery  for  cnllcf^tlng  the  money, 
and  the  unwillingness  of  magistrates  to  resort  to  cuiupulsion  with 
parents.     Mr,  Turner  aays:    "The  ditiicnlties  to  which  I  have 

ludcd  iu  former  reports,  arising  from  the  disinclination  of  many 
magistrates  to  enforce  the  paymcut  by  tlie  nltirrjate  pefialties  of 
distraint  and  imprisonment,  and  from  the  facilities  %vith  which 
regular  contribution  can  be  evaded  by  the  parent's  removal  from 
place  to  place,  have  been  greatly  added  to  during  the  last  year 
by  the  distress  and  tlie  want  of  oniployinent  wliich  have  prevailed 
iu  parts  of  the  metropolis,  as  well  as  in  several  districts  of  tiio 
country/' 

Mr,  Henry  Rogers,  who  for  ten  years  has  been  practically 
acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system  as  assistant  inspector, 
thus  states  his  views  on  the  subject : 

"  My  views  on  the  subject  have  resolved  themseves  into  the 
belief  that,  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  make  tlie  parents  contribnte 
at  all,  the  system  should  be  carried  out  very  thoroughly  and  very 

Sitly.  There  should  be  a  very  general  concurrence  of  agree- 
as  to  the  necessity  and  unity  of  action  in  practice.  In  almost 
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all  lar|2Ce  towns  parents  of  evil  repute,  who  fii*st  rniii  themselves  ati^ 
then   neglect  their  ehiklren,  should  be,  and   are,  generaUv  well 
known  to  the  police  and  the  authorities.     If  it  be  found  necesenpj^ 
to  remove  their  children  from  their  vicious  influence,  from  a  ^oiindl 
and  patriotic  motive  —  tirst,  to  save  the  cliildren  from  a  life  uf  miseryj 
and  turpitude,  and,  secondly,  to  protect  the  state  from  loss  and] 
moral  injnrv  —  I  do  think  t!iat  the  parents  should  be  made  to  feel  J 
by  summary    process^  that    a  combination  of  forces   is   arraTedJ 
against  them,  to  compel  them  to  fulfill  sorae  portion  of  their  obliJ^ 
gat  ions  by  a  forced  contribution  toward  the  maintenance  of  thotiej 
whom  they  have  broiiijcht  into  existence.     If  this  view  were  C'*h 
ried  into  practice  universally,  rigidly^  and  with  general  consent,! 
cannot  but  think  that  much  real  good  would  be  effected,  much 
indirect  influence  exerted,  and  a  vast  deal  of  horrible  in diflerejJt.it j 
fairly  checked." 

Mr.  Turner  again  says,  in  his  report : 

**  I  liave  no  doubt  tliat,  though  tJie  pecuniary  ref^ults  would  fet- 
haps  hardly  cover  the  cost  of  tlie  local  agent's  wages,  the  effect 
of  more  regular  and  immediate  pressure  on  the  parents  of  th6 
children  won  Id  be  very  important,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie 
reformatory  and  industrial  bcIiooI  system  can  be  worked  out  com- 
pletelv,  and  its  social  benefits  fully  realized,  till  such  pi^essnrei^ 
more  thorouglily  applied,  and  the  responsihility  of  the  parenU, 
for  their  children's  delinquency  and  neglected  condition,  more 
thoroughly  and  regularly  enforced." 

That  public  opinion  is  in  bannot^y  with  our  parochial  experience, 
is  evidenced  by  the  following  extract  from  an  article  from  the 
Saturday  Review,  of  July  31st,  uit,,  ou  Mr  Turner's  report: 

**  It  IS  Impossible  not  to  join  heartily  in  Mr.  Turners  remark 
on  the  value  of  this  pressure  upon  parents.  *  *  *  *  T)|J 
economical  value  of  an  efficient  agent  in  this  capaeit}'  is  obviofl 
enough  ;  but,  having  regard  to  the  parents,  his  vahie  is  more  thall 
economicaL  *  *  *  *  Even  if  the  money  received  from  the 
barely  sufficed  to  pay  his  salary,  such  an  agent  is  wortli  havir 
as  an  active  leminder,  and  a  sort  of  reformatory  instruinent 
work  upon  the  parents  themselves.  Without  some  kind  of  pri 
sure  or  other  the  great  bulk  nf  parents  belonging  to  this  class  ni 
only  tend  to  forget  their  children,  but  grow  into  the  settled  an! 
permanent  conviction  that  the  faintest  shadow  of  regponeihilit)" 
for   their  children   has   been  bv  the  state  removed  from  oft*  thein 
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selves.  It  IB  only  one  step  farther  to  believe  that  the  state  has 
done  this,  and  is  expected  to  do  as  much  again,  not  out  of  charity 
nor  in  self-defence,  but  as  a  pure  matter  of  right  and  debt  to  the 
satisfied  and  exulting  parent." 

To  the  testimonies  whicli  have  here  been  given  it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  make  any  addition.  Principle  and  practice  are  at 
one.  The  only  regret  which  can  be  expressed  is,  that  hitherto 
the  machinery  employed  to  carr}^  out  the  law  has  not  been  suffi- 
eiently  perfect  to  insure  its  certain  operation. 

The  importance  of  reformatory  institutions  for  young  persons, 
eho  are  growing  up  witliout  the  necessary  preparation  for  the  work 
f  life,  cannot  i)e  too  highly  estimated.  Every  child  born  in  a 
liristian  country  may  surely  claim  as  a  right  the  means  of 
eveloping  the  power  given  him  by  Providence,  and  of  learninc^ 
is  duty  to  God  and  to  man.  The  Heavenly  Father,  when  bestow- 
ig  on  him  life,  placed  him,  in  his  tender  years,  under  the  guard- 
.nship  of  earthly  parents.  If  these  fail,  society  is  bound  to  sup- 
ly  their  place,  both  for  its  own  sake  and  for  that  of  the  child. 
»ot  no  one  can  neglect  his  duty  or  inflict  injury  on  society  with 
opunity.  Hence  it  is  essential,  for  the  due  development  of  the 
rinciple,  that  those  parents  who  thus  neglect  their  duty  to  their 
hiildren  should  repair  this  evil,  as  far  as  lies  in  their  power,  and 
lat  the  government  should  require  this  from  them. 

Thus  will  society,  acting  through  its  government,  sustain  the 
I'eat  principle  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe  I 
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XXXIII.  On   the  Kekd   of  Special  Traestno  fob  thb  Oi 
QEES  OF  Prisons  and  Reformatories. 

Bf  Rev.  Jamzs  Wooi»wortb,  Soeretuy  of  the  CitltfomlA  PHson  CoouiiIicIob. 

A  suggestion  of  the  need  indicated  in  the  title  of  tliis  paper  wffl 
donbtless  fall  stran^^ely  npon  many  ears ;  and  the  proposition  vrhkH 
affirms  such  necessity  will  appear  to  nnnibers  more  than  doubtful, 
and  to  some  will  pro]»ahly  afford  occasion  for  sneering  witticigtu*. 
It  will  be  witliiu  the  memory  of  not  a  few  members  of  this  von^ 
gress — one  does  not  need  to  be  old  to  recollect ^ — that  in  thi« 
manner  was  greeted  tlie  first  suggestion  of  the  propriety  and  necie^* 
sity  of  educating  teachers  of  common  schools  for  their  special 
work.  Prior  to  that  time,  the  ideal  of  a  teacher  of  this  class  of 
schools  was  that  of  a  broken-down  mert»hant,  a  clerk  wliom  notM)^? 
wanted,  a  consumptive  or  other  person  physically  incapable  of 
manual  labor — ^  any  body,  in  short,  who  had  shown  himself  an 
imbecile  at  all  other  employments,  if  he  had  possessed  himseir  of 
a  smattering  of  the  three  R's  —  "  reading,  Viting,  and  'rithmetit?." 
Tlje  public  thought  now  is  much  the  same  as  regard^i  the  qualili' 
cations  of  a  prison  officer,  except  that  physical  strength  is  coiisiJ- 
ered  a  requisite,  and  the  unsuccessfnl  tradesman  is  replaced  by  the 
pot-house  politician.  Any  man  of  fair  sense,  tolerable  edncjvtion, 
moderate  executive  ability,  a  dash  of  energy,  and  possessing  i 
vigorous  frame  and  sinewy  arm,  is  deemed  qualified  to  take  iU 
place  even  of  the  head  of  a  prison^  though  lie  may  never  have  be 
inside  of  penitentiary  walls,  or  given  the  subject  of  |)enitentiarj( 
discipline  a  solitary  thonght. 

It  is  otherwise  in  Europe.  As  thirty  years  ago  Europ 
nations  were  in  advance  of  America  in  tlieir  conception  of  wh« 
constitnted  a  competent  teacher,  and  especially  in  their  ideas  as  1 
the  need  of  special  education  for  persons  devoted  to  the  work  « 
instruction,  so  it  happens  in  our  day  as  regards  penitentiary  an 
reform  school  officers,  and  particularly  as  regards  the  necesaitj ' 
any  particular  training  for  their  vocation.  When  Demetz,  mc 
than  thirty  years  ago,  was  alx>ut  to  open  the  reformatory  agricul 
tural  colony  of  Mettray,  in  France,  which  has  since  made  hii 
illustrions,  what  most  troubled  him,  in  the  anticipation,  was  tl 
problem  how  to  obtain  tit  assistants  to  help  him  in  bis  importan 
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He  felt,  profoutidljj  that  the  snecess  of  the  enterprise 

depended  on  the  efficiency  of  liis  officers ;  and  this,  in  turn,  would 

depend  npon  their  adequate  preparation  for  the  great  work  to  be 

committed  to  tliem.     In  their  long  and  earnest  meditation  of  this 

question,  l[r.  Dernetz  and  his  diBtinqnished  colleague,  the  visronnt 

ideCourteilles,  deemed  that  tliey  had  found  the  true  solution  when 

they  resolved,  instead  of  building  high  and  massive  walls  for  the 

restraint  of  their  future  wards,  to  educato  tlie  guardians  who  were 

to  control  and  train  them,  thus  substituting,  in  their  government, 

tDoral  for  material   forces.     To  give  effect  to  tliis  idea,  and  so 

secure  a  staff  of  trained  and  qualified  officers,  what  did  they  do? 

Precisely  what  any  practical  men  would.     Instead  of  opening 

tlielr  establishment  at  once,  they  and  tlieir  chaplain  ^^pont  the  first 

\ix  montlis  in  a  laborious  training  of  tbcir  helpers.     They  estab 

felled  a  preparatory  school  {ecole  preparatoirt?),  which  was  opened 

n  July  2Sth,  1S39,  with   twenty-three   young   meu    a^  pupils, 

heir  course  of   instruction   embraced   religion,  the  French  lan- 

hiage,   arithmetic,   linear    drawing,  geography,    natural    history, 

leometry,  book-keeping,   gymnastics,   including  swimming,   and 

rocal  and  instrumental  music,  together  with,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

Pial  lessons  on  the  nature,  objects  and  processes  of  the  great 
Ic  in  hand. —  tliat  of  changing  bad  boys  into  good  ones.  Agri- 
Inltare  was  also  taught  in  all  its  detaiU,  including  the  elements  of 
^ose  natural  sciences  with  whicfi  it  is  connected, 
t  Sach  was  the  preparatory  school  at  its  start.  Of  late  years  the 
konrse  of  study  has  been  enlarged,  as  also  tlio  buildings  in  which 
It  19  accommodated,  and  the  appliances  for  conducting  it.  The 
ichool  has  now  accommodation  for  twenty-five  pupils,  and  it  is 
lalways  full.  Its  supreme  aim,  of  course,  is  that  of  thoroughly 
Iraining  and  educating  future  officers ;  but  it  serves  another  and 
Icarcely  less  important  end  —  that  of  eliminating  candidates  w*ho 
l^rove  unsuited  to  the  work  to  wliich  they  aspire.  The  system  of  edu- 
cation, it  18  material  to  observe  here,  incl tides  the  acquisition  of  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  tlio  duties  of  a  prison  officer.  The 
flevelopraents  of  character  made  by  the  pupil  in  this  department  of 
the  course  enaljle  Mr.  Dernetz  to  judge  of  his  fitness  for  the  culling 
which  he  has  chosen,  while  the  youth  himself  is  thereby  afforded 
the  opportunity  of  testing,  to  his  own  consciousness,  the  sincerity 
Ind  steadfastness  of  his  inclination  for  it.  In  point  of  fact,  many 
|nd  tliat  they  have  mistaken  their  vocation,  and  of  their  own  free 
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will  depart  to  seek  some  more  congeiiial  pursuit ;  in  the  case  of 
others,  this  discovery  is  made  for  them,  and  tliej  are  quietly,  bnt 
always  kindly,  requested  to  leave.     As  a  fruit  of  this  sifting  pro- 
cess, not  less  than  of  the  coraprehensive  and  thorough  me  i*-^ 
and  practical  training  through  which  they  liave  passed,  thosK- 
remain  and  complete  the  conrse  —  which  requires,  I  think,  tro 
years  for  its  completion — form  an  efficient  and  invaluaMe  staff  ^ 
officers,  not  only  fur  Mettray,  but  a&  M-ell  for  simihir  institun 
throughout  the  whole  of  Fmnce.     Ou  the  subject  of  separation 
from  the  school  —  voluntary  withdrawal  from  it  when  not  fuuwd 
congenial,  in  itself  or  its  objects,  to  the  taste  of  its  inmates — llx, 
Demetz  holds  this  wise  opinion,  and  pursues  a  policy  based  npoo 
it,  as  expressed  in  a  recent  treatise  of  Lis:  *' Pupils  coming  to  lu 
are  not  required  to  enter  into  any  engagement  to  remain,    Tliej 
are  free  to  leave  the  school,  and  indeed  they  onght  to  leave  it,  tbe 
very  day  they  cease  to  be  content  there,  for  from  that  moment  wr 
lose  the  only  influence  over  them  we  desire  to  exercise  —  that  wliicli 
springs  from  conviction.     Constraint  can  never  give  birth  to  tlovo 
tion ;  and  our  aspiration  is,  that  all  who  aid  us  should  lie  animated 
by  the  pious  desire  of  being  useful  to  their  fellow-creatures/^    The 
devotion  —  no  term  less  strong  than  that  will  express  the/fld^ 
intended  to  be  conveyed^  the  devotion  to  their  work  with  wljicl 
Mr.  Demet55  inspires  the  pupils  of  the  preparatory  school  is  wf 
illustrated  by  the  following  anecdote:  One  of  them  received  tli 
offer  of  an  excellent  appointment,  one  far  more  lucrative  than  liii 
office  of  keeper  at  Mettra}-.     Mr,  Demetz  tried  to  prevail  n\Hin  him 
to  accept  it.     His  persuasions  at  length  succeeded,  and  t; 
man  signified  his  willingness  to  change  his  relations,  agr 
the  advice  of  his  chief.     But  when  on  his  way  witli  Mr,  Demetita 
be  introduced  to  his  new  office,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  turned 
back,  saying,  with  emphasis,  **No,  I  cannot  and  I  will  not  lean 
Mettray.*'    So,  despite  all  persuasions  to  the  contrary,  he  rettuiied 
to  his  humble  but  loved  work  at  the  agricultural  colony;  and  lie 
is  there  to-day,  content  to  lot  monarcha  wear  their  purple  and  popes 
their  jeweled  tiaras,  while  he  toils  at  the  nobler,  albeit  obscurer, 
work  of  rescuing  the  fallen  of  earth,  and  lifting  them  to  heaven, 
where  tliey  shall  be  kings  axd  priests  unto  God  fobsvsr — tlieir 
crowns  fadeless,  their  vestments  uudecaying. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  this  must  be  an  exoeptional  cut. 
Possibly,  in  tlie  full  depth  of  its  significance,  it  may  be ;  but 
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land  of  officers  Mr.  Deraetz  makes  by  means  of  his  preparatory 
lehool,  and  tlie  spirit  and  power  which  characterize  tliem  as  a 
dass,  may  be  seen  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  M.  D.  Hill,  the  late 
distingaished  recorder  of  Birmingham,  England.  This  is  the  lan- 
gnage  used  by  that  high  authority,  after  a  visit  to  Mettray:  '*The 
founders  have  breathed  their  own  earnest  benevolence  into  the 
hearts  of  their  coadjutors.  Seldom  have  I  felt  so  deeply  interested 
as  in  the  hours  I  spent  with  these  amiable  aud  intelligent  young 
men.  Their  devotion  to  their  employment,  their  perfect  knowl- 
edge of  all  the  principles  on  wliicli  the  institution  is  founded  and 
of  the  best  means  for  carrying  these  principles  into  effect,  their 
enthnsiastic  attachment  to  the  generous  men  to  whom  France  and 
the  world  owe  this  noble  establishment,  the  kindness  which  they 
evinced  in  their  demeanor  toward  their  wards,  and  the  grateful 
spirit  in  which  their  notice  of  these  poor  lads  was  received,  left  no 
room  to  doubt  that  I  was  in  the  midst  of  realities,  not  surrounded 
by  mere  shadows  and  forms." 

But  this  is  opinion,  intelligent  opinion  most  assuredly,  and 
formed  by  a  man  not  likely  to  be  mistaken,  a  man  of  large  expe- 
rience, both  as  a  criminal  jurist  and  a  practical  philanthropist.  A 
more  authentic  and  reliable  testimony  to  the  high  value  of  special 
training  for  penitentiary  and  reformatory  officers  is  afforded  by 
statistics.  The  percentage  of  relapses  of  the  inmates  of  American 
reformatories,  whereby  they  are  lost  to  virtue  and  good  citizen- 
ship, is,  according  to  the  best  information  attainable,  from  one-fifth 
to  one-fourth.  The  proportion  in  England  I  believe  to  be  not 
much  if  any  less ;  but  in  France,  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  of 
the  eleves  of  the  reformatories  fall  back,  on  their  discharge,  into 
criminal  practices;  and  at  Mettray  the  percentage  is  brought 
down  almost  to  zero.  So  important,  so  vital  indeed,  does  Mr. 
Demetz  himself  consider  the  preparatory  school  to  the  successful 
management  of  his  enterprise,  that  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
declare  that  if  it  were  to  be  closed,  Mettray  itself  must  cease. 

But  France  is  not  the  only  European  state  in  which  persons  pro- 
posing to  become  officers  in  reformatories  receive  a  special  educa- 
tion and  training  for  their  work.  This  is  the  case  in  other  coun- 
tries of  continental  Europe,  particularly  among  German-speaking 
peoples.  Both  in  the  larger  and  lesser  states  of  Germany,  the  dis- 
tinguishing peculiarity  of  the  reform  school  is  the  union  of  chris- 
tian teaching  with  primary  education.     Keligion  is  looked  upon, 
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and  riglitljr,  as  affet^tiiif^  not  one  portion  onlj,  btit  the  eiitrre  life» 
The  workci's  in  this  field  regnrd  religion  as  tlie  onlj  power  capable 
of  meeting  the  growing  and  diaiis^ing  needs  of  tlieage;  Iieoce, 
they  feel  themselves  to  belong  to  the  kingdom  of  6<-hJ  ;  and,  though 
in  the  centre  of  diristendoin,  they  strive  to  do  the  work  of  n)iV 
sionaries.  This  has  been  the  ease  from  the  start.  John  Falk,0f 
Weimar,  originated  the  reform  scliool  in  1813.  In  1S33  (lie  hud 
then  retbrmed  and  fuiind  homes,  in  the  families  of  farmerfl  and 
artisans,  for  some  500  neglected  and  vicions  children)  lie  wrute: 
"  The  principal  object  of  our  society  during  eleven  years  has  been 
the  salvation  of  sunk  —  not  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  in  Am 
and  Africa,  but  our  own,  in  Saxony  and  Prussia,"  It  is  the  satiM! 
work  to  which  Wichern  dedicated  hinoelf  in  founding  the  **rouglj 
house"  {rauhe  huiis\  m  1833,  at  Horn,  near  Hamburgh.  He  verv 
soon  felt  that  if  he  would  do  his  work  well  and  eflectively,  he 
mast  have  iraintd  ass^lstants.  The  first  cornel's  would  not  do; 
hence  he  establi&hed  wliat  be  named  the  ^^  inner  (or  home)  mu- 
sion^^^  and  coinmenced  training  a  "brotherhood  "  of  workers  for  a 
comprehensive  field  of  christian  effort,  one  department  of  wktch 
was  service  in  reform  scliuols.  For  a  period  of  fifteen  years  from 
the  establishment  of  the  raiilte  hans^  1833-1845,  every  energy  of 
its  zealous  founder  was  used  in  gathering,  training  and  sending  out 
brothers  as  the  instrumenta  of  reformatory  education.  There  wai 
at  fii^t  a  difficuUy  in  finding  proper  persons  for  tills  work;  but 
this  soon  vanished,  and  but  one-third  of  the  applications  for 
admission  could  be  answered  favorably.  Brothers  to  the  number 
of  400  have  been  educated  in  the  institution,  and  they  have  l)eeii 
scattered  as  seed  over  all  Germany,  and  in  many  other  countrie. 
Some  noble  specimens  of  them  we  have  in  America.  Brotben 
educated  in  the  rauAe  havs  were  early  called  to  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces of  Russia ;  three  of  them  became  directoi-s  of  reform  schooli 
there;  one  in  Mitan  (1837);  a  second  in  Narva  (1838),  and  the 
third  in  Keval  (1842).  The  last-named  of  these  establish menti 
has  been  organized  on  the  plan  of  the  ravhe  haus^  and  has  a! 
training  school  connected  with  it  which  has  sent  out  thirty-t 
brothers,  a  goodly  proportion  of  whom,  it  may  be  presumed ^  havi 
become  laborers  in  reform  schools.  A  reformatory  at  Bn  '  '  i 
near  Berne,  in  Switzerland,  also  organized  on  the  plan  of  t 
4au«j  has  a  preparatory  school  in  connection,  which  has  thi 
pupils.     This  institution  has  been  the  agent>  direct  or  indirect, 
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the  formation  of  twelve  similar  establishments,  which  have 
received,  to  a  large  extent,  their  officers  from  its  training  depart- 
ment. The  reform  school,  at  Duisburg  in  Saxony,  with  only 
35  cliildren,  has  150  brother  in  training  for  the  work  of  the  ^*  inner 
mission,^'  numbers  of  whom  will  no  doubt  become  officers  in  that 
ind  other  reformatories;  also,  at  Ziillchow  near  Stettin,  at  Eein- 
itedt  in  Saxony,  and  at  Puckenhoof  near  Erlangen,  there  are 
Drotherhood  establishments,  whose  main  object  is  to  educate  labor- 
ers for  reform  schools.  At  the  reformatory  of  Lindenhof  near 
K^einstaat,  46  brothers  have  been  regularly  graduated,  no  less 
dian  ten  of  whom  have  become  directors  of  reform  schools,  while 
ux  are  assistants  therein. 

The  foregoing  statements  will  afford  some  idea  (they  are  but 
specimen  bricks  however)  of  the  extent  to  which  professional 
education  is  imparted  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  a  preparation 
for  work  in  reformatory  institutions.  They  show  that,  however 
novel  the  idea  may  be  in  America  of  such  special  training,  as 
applied  to  those  who  aspire  to  become  officers  in  prisons  and 
bouses  of  refuge,  it  is  no  stranger,  theoretically  or  practically,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  water. 

As  to  what  may  be  done,  if  any  thing,  in  England,  in  this 
direction,  I  am  unable  to  say.  One  thing,  however,  I  can  state  on 
undoubted  authority,  viz. :  that  no  one  there  receives  a  full  appoint- 
ment as  an  officer  in  any  prison  until  after  six  months  probation 
in  the  service,  during  which  he  is  carefully  instructed  and  closely 
observed,  and  a  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  discharged  his  duties.  At  the  end  of  six  months,  if  the  results 
of  his  trial  have  been  satisfactory,  he  receives  his  appointment;  if 
otherwise,  it  is  withheld,  and  he  is  permitted  to  withdraw.  When 
once  full}'  installed  as  an  officer,  he  holds  his  position  during  good 
behavior.*  It  is  a  life  office,  if  he  approve  himself  as  capable  and 
bithful.  A  British  nobleman  said  to  an  American,  in  a  recent 
conversation  on  this  subject,  that  he  could  not  procure  a  place  for 
bis  son  in  an  English  prison,  except  upon  the  ground  of  qualifica- 
tion and  merit. 

If  the  only  design  of  a  prison  were  to  keep  its  inmates  safely,  to 
secure  their  obedience  to  rule,  and  to  get  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  work  out  of  them,  certainly  little  or  no  training  of 
their  keepers  would  be  requisite.  But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  aim  of  public  punishment  in  former  times,  higher  ends  are 
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now  contempliiteil  tlirongli  iu  infliction.  The  refofmatiou  of  the 
criminal|  bis  resturatlon  to  rirtne  and  iisefiilncse,  are  embraced 
within  the  purpose  of  his  imprisoDment.  A  prison  may  be  lik- 
ened to  a  hoepitnl,  filled  with  the  vietiins  of  disea^,  sent  there  to 
be  cured.  Snreiy  none  but  a  qualified  physician  should  be  [»Ued 
in  charc;e  of  siidi  an  establish uient.  Far  less,  one  would  think, 
should  an  institution  crowded  with  the  victims  of  mural  dijorders, 
%diose  restoration  to  moral  health  will  depend  upon  the  treatraeut 
they  receive  tltere,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  who  h«rc  re- 
ceived no  training  for  the  business,  and  who  are  ctHisequently 
ignorant  of  the  tin>t  principles  of  the  work  to  be  done,  aT>d  must 
be  inexperienced  and  unskillful  in  its  duties. 

Again,  a  prison  may  be  likened  to  a  family  in  which,  thoo^ 
certain  general  ruled  are  enforced,  sj>ecial  treatment  will  often  be 
necessary  as  regards  particular  members  of  the  household ;  t  i 
treiitinent  suited  to  the  disposition  of  tlie  child  and  the  drtnifiofl 
stances  of  the  case.  Just  so  in  a  pnson  or  a  refunnatory*  Genera!  " 
laws  must  be  laid  down,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  all  its  inmates 
must  be  treated  alike.  Yet  there  must  lie,  at  least  there  cmght  ta 
be,  individualhation  —  a  careful  study  of  the  peculiar  character- 
istics—  the  idiosyncracies —  of  each  prisoner,  Bnt  for  tijis  tlicre  ii 
I'equired  not  onl}'  a  general  cuUiTation  of  the  mind,  but  a  s]»eci3il 
study  of  tlie  duties  and  ditliculties  of  a  prison  oflicetv  In  llii 
connection  there  occura  a  consideration  of  much  weight.  It 
this:  A  family  consists  of  but  a  small  number  uf  persons — si: 
eight,  ten ;  while  the  inmates  of  a  pi*ison  often  number  as  fittny] 
hundreds,  llin-eover,  instead  of  l>eing  ehVdretk^  who  arc  CDntroIl 
with  comparative  ease,  and  who,  never  having  gone  astray,  ai^ 
only  to  be  kept  in  the  path  of  virtue,  prisoners  are  men^  who  Iwr 
long  been  their  own  masters,  are  impatient  of  restraint,  arealread 
fallen  from  the  moralities,  and  have  Wen,  in  many  casdt,  so  lon| 
accustomed  to  vicious  thoughts  and  habits,  that  wrong-doing  h 
become  a  second  nature  to  them.  Can  these  men  be  reformed  ani 
restored  to  virtue  by  ignorance  and  inexiierience ?  Does  nol 
a  work  require  knowle<lge,  aptitude,  skill,  wliich  can  be  acqi 
ordinarily,  only  th though  the  instruction  and  training  of  a  sci 
specially  designed  to  impart  them? 

Men  designed  fur  all  other  skilled  pursuits  —  the  lawyer,  t III 
preacher,  the  doctor,  tlie  teacher,  the  engineer,  the  merchant^  t 
artisan,  even  the  barber,  the  cobbler  and  the  tink^^ —  roust  liare 
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training  that  can  fit  them,  each  for  his  own  business.  And  is  the 
management  of  incarcerated  criminals,  wliich  seeks,  or  should 
seek,  to  eradicate  a  moral  leprosy  that  has  gone  down  to  the  very 
depths  of  their  being,  and  to  replace  it  with  spiritual  health  and 
purity  —  is  this  the  sole  pursuit,  the  solitary  profession,  that  may 
be  fitly  intmsted  to  men  that  have  neither  special  aptitudes  nor 
special  training  for  the  work?  Out  upon  such  inconsistency,  such 
iblly,  such  sheer  madness ! 

Some  allege  that  he  who  has  been  accustomed  to  govern  men 
anywhere  can  govern  them  just  as  well  in  a  prison,  and  hence 
that  a  military  oflScer,  a  naval  commander,  or  one  who  has  had 
charge  of  large  bodies  of  men,  as  foreman  or  overseer,  has,  by  his 
experience  in  such  position,  had  just  the  training  required  to  fit 
him  for  the  duties  of  a  prison  warden  or  a  prison  keeper.  The 
answer  to  this  is,  that  mere  control  or  government  is  not  what  is 
required  of  a  prison  officer,  but  the  reformation  of  the  criminal 
who  is  subjected  to  it  —  a  problem  most  delicate,  most  difficult, 
and  demanding  all  the  insight,  all  the  tact,  all  the  skill,  which  the 
highest  wisdom  and  the  broadest  experience  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  it.  Besides,  though  human  nature  is  human  nature,  and 
men  are  very  much  like  other  men,  or,  as  Solomon  has  expressed 
it,  "as  face  answereth  to  face  in  water,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man;"  yet  the  motives  that  govern  and  the  influences  that  sway 
them  are  ofttimes  as  different  as  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
are  placed  ;  and  he  who,  under  a  given  condition  of  things,  could 
hold  a  body  of  men  in  almost  absolute  subjection  to  his  will, 
might,  under  other  conditions,  find  himself  as  powerless  to  man- 
age the  same  men  as  another  who  had  never  had  any  experience 
in  that  direction.  The  overseer  of  a  gang  of  slaves,  though  per- 
chance eminently  successful  in  the  management  of  them  in  that 
condition,  would  be  quite  likely  to  fail  in  undertaking  to  manage 
them  in  a  state  of  freedom.  The  foreman  of  a  company  of  laborers 
on  a  railroad  or  canal  would  probably  find  that  their  transition 
from  that  occupation  to  incarceration  in  a  penitentiary  had  mate- 
rially changed  the  conditions  of  a  successfal  government  and  con- 
trol of  them. 

A  prison  oflScer  said  to  me,  some  time  ago,  that  he  began  his 
service  in  that  position  without  any  knowledge  of  its  duties,  and 
that,  on  looking  back,  he  saw  serious  errors  which  he  had  commit- 
ted, and  which  he  might  have  avoided,  had  he,  at  the  start,  pos- 
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eessed  tbe  knowledge  subsequently  acquired.    Kow,  what  I  wiali  to  I 
6ay  is,  that  we  caimot  affurd  to  penult  such  uiist^ikes.     The  inter 
ests  fmperiled  by  them  are  too  p*eat.     The  edacation  of  that  m&n  i 
was  too  costly.     An  intelligent  lad  might  go  iuto  a  carpenter'* &hop,  J 
and,  in  tinier  without  special  iDstruetion,  become  a  mechaDic    But] 
no  carpenter  would  permit  an  appreutieeship  of  that  sort.    Tliel 
damage  to  took  and  the  waste  of  material  would  be  more  than  be  I 
could  afford.     But  if  eucli  is  the  case  as  TQg&Tds>  physical  materidA 
wliich  can  be  replaced  by  money,  how  much  more  so  where  the 
subject  to  be  wrought  upon  is  morale  and  where  a  loss  once  incurred  J 
IB  a  loss  forever !     We  want,  and  we  must  have,  educated^  ^nttnAij 
prison  keepers ;  men  who  have  been   taught  by  persons  already! 
familiar,  theoretically  and  practically,  with  the  details  of  peniten- 
tiary management  and  the  be^t  methods  for  securing  the  true  end* 
of  prison  discipline* 

This  position  is  clear,  and  cannot  be  sucscessfully  disputed.    But 
tliere  is  a   practical    dllBcalty^  in   carrying  the  suggestion   into 
effect,  of  the  gravest  character  —  a  difficulty  indeed,  I  am  williiig  j 
to  admit,  quite  insuperable  at  the  present  time,  and  w^hich  will ' 
remtun  so  till  our  prison  systems  are  placed  upon  a  different  hwM 
from  that  on  which  they  bow  rest     There  will  be  no  training 
schools  of  the  kiud  advocated  in  this  paper,  whether  established  i 
nndepeudent  enterprises  or  iu  connection  with  existing  penal  or 
reformatory  institutions,  until  the  administratiou  of  our  prisons  and 
reformatories  is  made  permanent,  and  tJieir  officers  hold  their  po»i^ 
tions  during  good  behavior,  or  at  least  for  very  long  terms^  asow  j 
judges  do ;  and  there  will  be  no  permanent  administration  of  tliefifiJ 
institutions  until  thej'  are  taken  wholly  out  of  the  arena  of  politio 
and  political  control  becomes,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  a  tbift^ 
of  the  past.     To  this  reform,  therefore,  the  whole  study  and 
whole  strength  of  those  who  wish  well  to  the  great  interest 
erimtnal  i-epression  must  be  bent.     Until  it  is  accomplished,  nothin 
is  accomplished  ;  when  this  work  is  done,ever}'  thing  will  be  done;^ 
for  all  the  details  of  a  reformed  prison  discipline  are  wrapped  up 
in  this  supreme  reform,  as  the  oak  is  in  the  acorn  !  M 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  on  this  subject  with  the  committee  of 
arrangements,  and  close  this  paper  witli  the  Stb  article  in  tlie 
platform  of  principles  which  they  have  submitted  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  congress:  **  The  task  of  changing  bad  men  and  women 
into  good  ones  is  not  one  to  be  confided  to  the  first  comers.    It  u_ 
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%  BerioQS  charge,  demanding  thorough  preparation,  entire  self- 
devotion,  a  cahu  and  cautious  judgment,  great  firmness  of  purpose 
tad  steadiness  of  action,  large  experience,  a  true  sympathy,  and 
morality  above  suspicion.  Prison  officers,  therefore,  need  a  special 
education  for  their  work  ;  special  training  schools  should  be  insti-. 
toted  for  them ;  and  prison  administration  should  be  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  a  profession.  Prison  officere  should  be  organized  in  a 
gradation  of  rank  and  emolument,  so  that  persons  entering  the 
prison  ^rvicc  in  early  life,  and  forming  a  class  or  profession  by 
themselves,  may  be  thoroughly  trained  in  all  their  duties,  serving 
locceasively  as  guards,  keepers,  deputy- wardens,  wardens  of  small 
jrieons,  and  then,  according  to  their  ascertained  merits,  tested 
ihiefly  by  the  small  proportion  of  reconvictions  under  them,  as 
irardens  of  larger  prisons.  Thus  alone  can  the  details  of  prison  dis^ 
sipline  be  gradually  perfected,  an-d  uniformity  in  its  application 
ittained.  For  only  when  the  administration  of  public  punish* 
meat  is  made  a  profession,  will  it  become  scientific,  uniform,  sue- 
oesBfal." 
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XXXIY.  The  Boardiko  out  op  PAtrpEK  Children  conside 
AS  AN  Agent  in  tiik  DrntNirnoN  of  Crimb. 

B7  MIm  JoAKiTA  MAmoxftkT  Hill,  Englaod, 

Oar  work-house  ebildren,  although  iQcliscriminateljr  nia»edi 
together  within  the  union  walls,  are  drawa  from  verj  differeatj 
sources.  Some  are  doubtless  orphans  of  respectable  parent! 
the  children  of  tbe  &ick,  compelled  to  seek  the  work-hause  thr 
sheer  necessity ;  but  the  larger  proportion  are,  in  all  probabilUjj 
the  ofljspring  of  tlie  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity  —  the  improvi- 
dent, the  drunken,  the  vicious  and  the  criminaL  Their  association 
has  the  worst  possible  effect  upon  the  children  of  a  better  dmM 
Those  unfortunates  are  condemned  to  lire  in  the  closest  lutimacr, 
through  the  absorbent  portion  of  their  life,  with  other  equally  uaftf- 
tunate  children  who,  from  earliest  infancy,  have  been  familiarizod 
with  vice,  coarsened  of  speech  and  action,  and  with  crime.  Tk 
comparatively  pure,  moreover,  are  greatly  in  the  minority*  A 
writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  of  September,  187U,  tells  u 
the  average  of  casual  children  ^^is^  we  believe^  about  two-think  of 
the  whole  school  population.  These  two-thirda  are,  however,  not 
represented  by  the  same  individuals.  They  chan^  so  rapidly  tlut 
sometimes  the  numbers  passing  tlirongh  the  school  in  a  year  will  be 
five  times  as  many  as  it  contains  on  any  one  day;"  and  the wriw 
j^oes  on  to  speak  with  a  forcible  but  true  expression  of  the  ^^  dreo  * 
ing^^  with  evil  influences  of  the  permanent  school  inhabitants 

It  is  ar^rued  that  a  child  living  in  a  work-house  school  enjoys  I 
incalcttlable  advanta^  of  being  carefully  preserved  from  tbe( 
ble  scenes  of  vicious  indulgence  so  common  in  oar  courts 
streets^  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  pr 
extends  to  st(^/U  mei-ely,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  Moreover,  \ 
aver  that  this  exemption  is  fw  advantage,  accompanied,  as  it  ma 
necessarily  be,  by  deprivation  of  the  ennobling  and  eoontemctifl 
influences  of  pnre  family  life,  which  should  enable  the  elitkl 
withstand  temptation  simultaneously  with  the  gradual  mwafceni^ 
to  evil  that  inevitably  attends  the  growth  of  every  individual. 
order  to  gain  the  power  of  overcoming  temptation,  we  miift  baft 
some  opi>ortnnity  of  resisting  it;  and  the  longer  that  oppoftenity 
is  unnaturally  deferred^  the  more  overpowering  will  tbe  tcmplatiaft 
be,  when  it  assails  ns,  as  it  asauredly  will  sooner  or  later. 
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It  has  also  been  claimed  for  these  permanent  children,  who  con- 

.  ititnte  the  class  suitable  for  boarding  oat,  that  they  exert  so  good 

:  tt  inflaence  over  the  casual  population  that  it  would  be  an  injury 

to  the  community  to  withdraw  them  from  the  pauper  school. 

A  child,  we  firmly  believe,  may  often  exert  a  salutarj-  influence 

Ofer  an  adult  by  its  helplessness,  which  unconsciously  appeals  to 

the  better  side  of  human  nature ;  and  an  adult  can,  we  know, 

exercise  a  beneficial  efibct  upon  children  by  calling  forth  love  and 

gratitude  for  tender  care ;  the  inequality  between  them  being  use- 

AI  to  both.     We  doubt,  however,  if  any  child,  totally  deprived 

of  the  healthy  surroundings  of  family  life,  will  influence  for  good 

lis  equals  in  age  and  circumstances,  whose  talk  is  of  pleasures,  as 

ret  unenjoyed  by  him,  but  which  appeal  most  strongly  to  his 

n&nt  nature — the  liberty  to  be  a  child,  if  even  a  perverted  one, 

md  not  part  of  a  machine — the  ability  to  wander  beyond  the 

bor  dreary  walls  which  inclose  him  —  the  power  of  satisfying  his 

ippetite  for  "sweeties."     It  is  astonishing  how  much  is  spent  by 

lie  very  poor  upon  this  article,  and  what  an  irresistible  temptation 

it  presents  to  a  work-house  girl  of  13  or  14. 

These  delights  are  comparatively  innocent,  but  we  can  imacrine 
prith  what  pride  a  child  would  relate  some  scheme  of  petty  theft 
in  which  he  had  been  successful;  or,  the  "jollifications"  in  which 
he  had  participated  upon  the  proceeds  of  his  parent's  crime — the 
lelights  of  the  penny  gafl^,  or  drinking  "bouts"  among  women  of 
the  lowest  class.  And  we  can  realize  in  what  a  glowing  light 
these  narratives  would  present  themselves  to  the  permanent  in- 
babitants  of  the  school,  whose  life  is  one  long  monotone — whose 
irerj  amusements  are  regulated  by  the  will  of  others  —  and  whose 
knowledge,  even  of  a  country  lane,  must  be  inextricably  mixed  np 
iritli  the  necessity  of  keeping  to  step  and  line.  Is  it  likely  that 
I  oliild,  so  circumstanced,  would  not  only  reject  with  scorn  the 
K>licitation  to  share  in  these  enjoyments,  but  induce  others  of  its 
iwn  age  to  give  up  the  exploits  in  which  they  glory  ? 

I  question  whether  we  should  find  the  pei-sons  who,  in  all  sincer- 
ty,  hold  this  belief  ready  to  expose  their  own  children  to  the  society 
)f  the  corrupt,  even  of  the  same  rank,  for  the  good  of  the  latter. 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  realize  how  inevitably  far  the  life 
)f  a  work-house  child  differs  from  that  appointed  for  it  by  God's 
)wn  ordinance  —  the  family  life  —  to  comprehend  how  fearfully, 
>y  deprivation  of  natm^al  training  on  the  one  side,  and  the  supj)ly 
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of  liarmfal  inducements  on  the  other,  our  work-house  clnldre© 
peculiarly  exposed  to  the  reception  of  bad  infltiencea. 

There  is  a  further  evil  attached  to  work-house  ^hool  life, 
whi(.'h,  however,  the  district  school  is  free.     That  is,  aasociiitii 
witli  adult  pauperism.    Although,  in  many  of  our  work-houses^  il 
school  u  a  separate  building,  yet  it  stands   nsitally   within 
same  ring  fence,  or  in  sncli  close  propinquity  that  the  faces  of  tl 
children  may  become  familiar  to  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  adult  w 
I  know  one  such,  wliere  I  have  been  assured  by  both  guardians 
officials,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  the  ^irls  were  kept  entirely 
arate  from  the  adults.     True,  the  school  buildings  are  separsi 
The  pi  ay -ground,  however,  is  not  only  open  to  much  of  tJi 
den,  luit  is  overlooked  by  the  windows  of  the  main  building 
which,  moreover,  the  girls  must  pass  through  the  centre,  whe^ievi 
they  go  beyond  the  work-house  gates.     If  iJiey  were  ill,  «ni 
very  lately,  they  were  placed  in  the  infirmary  w^ards  among 
other  patients;  now,  I  understand,  this  is  not  the  case- 
Many  of  these  adults  are  only  temporary  inhabitants  of 
work  house,  and  occupy  their  spare  time  in  supplying  theranki 
the  "  perishing  and  dangerous  classes'*  with  new  recruits.    Vhi 
a  fertile  seed-bed  must  they  find  the  work-house  school  for  thdr 
evil  purpose! 

Take  the  case  of  a  girl,  for  instance.  She  is  placed  out  tofie^ 
rice  by  the  work -house  authorities,  and,  on  an  errand  for  her  mis- 
tress, she  is  met  in  tlie  streets  and  recognized  by  some  miscri'^nt 
who  has  become  familiar  with  her  face,  and  knows  that  she  is  com- 
paratively friendless  and  will  not  be  searched  for  and  r^cued  out 
of  those  evil  clutches.  Then  comes  a  series  of  temptations.  She 
is  treated  at  the  sweet-shop  and  the  public  house,  promified 
deliglits  which  are  irresistible  to  the  hard-worked  little  dmdp, 
wht>  hsis  none  to  show  her  the  reverse  of  the  picture,  nnleea,  u  1 
am  bound  to  Bay  is  not  seldom  the  case,  her  mistress  is  her  trw 
fricTtd ;  but,  though  her  friend,  she  is  not  often  also  her  conji/JmU. 
We  next  find  the  little  servant  becoming  restless  and  tn)aWe- 
some,  and  finally  slie  runs  away.  Her  downward  course  is  now 
almost  sure*  She  is  entrapped  by  the  person  who  has  probal 
contributed  much  toward  this  unhappy  catastrophe;  and  even 
she  escapes  and  seeks  her  only  refuge,  the  work-hou^e,  she  i% 
many  cases  placed  among  the  able-bodied  women,  who  are  a  moet 
unhappy  class,  and,  for  a  girl  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  mosi  onde- 
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■fable  companions.  Their  conversation  and  example  complete 
the  min  to  which  many  causes  have  contributed,  and  the  poor  girl 
'ftOs  into  sin  and  its  necessary  concomitant,  crime.  It  was  discov- 
md  in  one  of  our  English  towns,  that  women  putting  on  a  show 
if  respectability  resorted  to  the  work-house  for  the  purpose  of 
Itdking  out  girls,  ostensibly  fur  service,  but  in  reality  to  sv  pply  the 
luks  of  shame.  I  am  glad  to  say,  however,  that  effectual 
Masnres  have  now  been  taken  to  prevent  this  atrocity.  An 
officer  connected  with  S  win  ton  separate  school  (Manchester  union), 
being  asked  what  proportion  of  the  girls  sent  forth  from  that 
ertablishment,  as  compared  with  the  daughters  of  citizens,  had 
taken  to  bad  courses,  answered :  '^  Do  not  ask  me ;  it  is  so  painful 
iiat  I  can  hardly  tell  you  the  extent  to  which  evil  will  predomi- 
late  in  those  proceeding  from  our  institution."  A  similar  answer 
irad  given  with  respect  to  the  Liverpool  separate  school.  The 
ISheltenham  guardians  made  a  return  last  year  of  the  after-career 
>f  the  girls  from  their  union,  by  which  it  appeared  that,  although 
brty  per  cent  were  successful,  yet  twenty  per  cent  resorted  to  the 
itreets,  and  the  remaining  forty  per  cent  were  unsatisfactory. 
Similar  testimony  abounds  concerning  other  schools ;  and,  more 
awful  than  all,  it  was  found  by  an  investigation  entered  into 
ooncerning  eighty  girls  sent  into  service  from  one  of  our  London 
anions,  that  the  whole  of  them  were  upon  the  streets.*  Well 
may  the  author  of  the  "  Children  of  the  State,"  exclaim :  "  Such 
testimony  from  the  mouths  of  work-house  officials,  guardians  and 
independent  observers  alike,  might  be  multiplied  ad  infinitum^ 
but  we  have  cited  enough  to  prove  that  there  are  thousands  of 
diildren  growing  up  in  our  midst,  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  state,  and  whom  she  is  educating,  not  for  God's,  but  the  devil's 
service  1 "  Let  it  not,  however  be  for  one  moment  supposed  that 
BQch  frightful  results  are  knowingly  produced  by  those  concerned 
in  the  management  of  pauper  children.  It  is  upon  the  system  by 
which  we  deal  with  these  children,  and  not  upon  its  administrators, 
that  the  blame  must  rest. 

Painful  necessity  compels  me,  in  treating  of  the  connection  of 
the  education  of  pauper  children  and  crime,  to  dwell  upon  this 
terrible  picture,  because  evidence  establishes  the  fact  that  compara- 
tively few  women  who  live  a  life  of  shame  escape  the  commission 

•  "  The  Philosophy  of  the  Poor  Laws,"  by  Prances  Power  Cobbe,  1805 
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of  crime.     Tliereforej  as  we  have  testiraotiy  to  prove  that  a 
siderable  proportion  of  work-lionse  girls  seek  this  mode  of  lij 
the  inference  h  irresistible  tliat  they  help  to  keep  op  thesupplj 

criminals. 

Tlie  case  of  the  bojs,  though  not  so  hopeless,  is,  however,  bi 
enongh.  Work -house  boja  have  certain  advantages  over  worl 
house  girls.  The  means  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood,  —  slioe 
making,  tailoring,  farm  work  and  the  like^ — may,  perhaps.  W 
taught  tliem  almost  as  well  in  a  echool  as  elsewhere.  There  ii 
too,  one  potent  reason  the  less  in  their  case,  as  compared  withlli! 
of  the  gii'ls,  for  tlieir  being  sought  by  persons  bent  on  their  niin 
but  we  hold  that  the  absence  of  home  training  is  almoi^t  ©qudlj 
harmful  to  the  moral  natures  of  both. 

Many  of  the  lads  are  passed  into  regimental  bands,  or  train 
for  the  army  and  navy,  so  that  a  large  proportion  are  saved  froi 
the  sntlden  withdrawal  of  moral  support  jnst  when  the  children 
have  learned  most  to  rely  upon  it.  Thus,  in  fact,  more  is  done  fo! 
the  boys  than  for  tlie  girls.  They  are  fitted  for  an  lionorablc 
fession,  and  some  good  inflnence  (thougli,  probably,  not  the  best) 
is  brouglit  to  bear  npon  them  during  the  dangerous  period  rf 
youth. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  parliamentary  return,  published  in 
1862,  shows  that  thirteen  per  cent  of  pnnper  boys,  who  had  lid 
more  than  two  years  of  consecutive  school  training,  were  fctiown 
to  have  re-entej"ed  the  work-house,  the  corresponding  proportion 
of  the  girls  being  twenty-seven  per  cent.  Tliere  is  a  reasoimble 
probability  that  more  returned  who  were  not  recognized. 

Now,  the  education  of  these  children  had,  in  all  cases,  cost  more 
to  the  country  than  their  compeers  in   the  working  classes.    At 
eeveral  of  the  great  district  schools,  the  cost  of  one  child  equrfij 
that  of  two  cliildrcn  rcspcetalily  brought  up  in  a  cottage  hotifle^^ 
say  that  of  a  gentleman's  servant,  and  yet  it  would  be  hard  to 
believe  that  one  child  in  every  five  of  the  latter  class  is  obliged 
Beek  work'honse  !iel]>  before  the  age  of  twenty *five,  the  ascertain^ 
fate,  as  I  Iiave  just  shown,  of  pauper  children.     The  very  costll 
ncss,  toOj  resulting  from  t!ie  impossibility  in  a  vast  establishraen 
whicli  must  be  governed  by  routine,  of  making  small  savings  ai 
adopting  humble  exj^dients  to  avoid  expense  at  the  spur  of  the 
monient,  probably  incites  the  children  to  extravagance  when,  at 
length,  they  are  themselves  in  a  condition  to  spend,     A  gent 
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man  of  very  great  experience  says  :  "  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
•ny  very  expensive  system  would  probahly  be  an  unsuccessful  one. 
Children^  who  are  not  used  to  very  frugal  doings,  are  disgusted 
with  the  inevitable  economies  of  ordinary  honest  life." 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  conclusions  I  have  laid  before 
yon  concerning  the  after-life  of  our  pauper  children  are  universally 
admitted  in  our  own  country.  On  the  contraiy,  they  are  disputed 
ky  many;  and  one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents  we  have  to 
euntend  with  is  Mr.  Tufnell,  her  majesty's  inspector  of  work-house 
schools,  who,  in  his  last  report  to  the  poor  law  board,  says  he  has 
ascertained  that  not  four  per  cent  of  children  reared  in  district 
schools  fail  to  become  independent  working  people. 

If  I  may  for  one  moment  digress,  I  may  offer  an  explanation  of 
this  antagonism  of  opinion,  wliich  seems  at  fii*st  difficult  to  account 
for.  Some  time  ago,  all  poor  law  inspector  were  consistently 
opposed  to  boarding  out,  looking  upon  it  merely  as  a  revival  of 
tlie  old  farming  out,  or  parish  apprenticeship,  system,  under  which 
tlie  children  were  either  sought  as  a  source  of  profit^  or  taken 
under  compulsion  by  the  persons  in  whose  charge  they  were 
placed,  and  over  whom  no  effectual  supervision  existed.  Now, 
however,  several  of  the  work-house  inspectors  have  altered  tlieir 
views,  while  the  work-house  school  inspectors  still  maintain  their 
opposition,  more  or  less  complete.  Tlie  latter  visit  the  schools 
only,  and  see  the  perfect  order  and  discipline,  the  excellent  teach- 
ing, the  well-fed  appearance  of  the  children,  the  large  airy  rooms, 
good  ventilation,  etc,  and,  these  conditions  being  secured,  the  object 
of  their  inspection  is  attained.  The  school  must  be  made  excel- 
lent, and  there  is  no  doubt  it  is  excellent,  and  effects  as  mnch  as 
SQcli  schools  can  eflfect.  Here,  then,  the  responsibility  and  also 
the  opportunity  for  observation  on  the  part  of  the  school  inspector 
ends.  The  work-house  inspector,  on  the  contrary',  goes  into  the 
adult  wards.  There  he  finds  the  children  grown  to  men  and 
women,  and  some  of  the  most  unrulj^  of  their  class.  Perhaps  they 
returned  to  the  work-house  from  the  employment  found  for  them, 
because  unqualified  by  some  trival  fault  or  unexpected  incapacity. 
An  example  may  be  mentioned,  though  it  will  hardly  be  believed, 
namely,  that  of  girls  who,  having  always  lived  in  a  ground  floor 
ward,  did  not  know  how  to  go  up  stairs  !  But,  once  plunged  into 
the  vicious  companionship  and  hopelessness  of  bettering  their  con- 
dition, which  the  adult  ward   frequently   implies,  their  natures 
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fituntod  in  moral  growth  nnd  lacking  the  natnral  affectioos  whicllj 
a  home  life,  however  bad,  does  not  utterly  destroy,  they  too  ofl 
become  more  nnnmna^eable,  more  utterly  iiidtfterent  to  any  pffH-l 
pect  of  self-dependence,  mi>re  absolutely  wanting  in  any  spark  wf  | 
Belf*respect,  than  tlieir  fellow-panpers  who  have  grown  np  ontgidaj 
the  work-tiouSG  walls,  and  know  something  of  the  resposibilitiei,,] 
the  dutieB  and  the  rewards  of  ordinary  life.     Or,  worse  than  tliiR^ 
when   hardly   passed    their   cliildliood,  the    inspector    may   find 
unmarried  motliei's  of  children  destined  to  perpetuate  the  pauper 
inheritance ! 

In  comparing  tlie  two  systems,  the  homely  old  adage,  **the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,"  must  be  thought  of,  and^ 
bearing  it  in  mind,  the  fact  that  the  work-house  inspectors  are  giving 
in  their  adhesion  to  the  hoarding-out  systein  h  to  me  very  signiticaul 

The  writer  already  cited  in  the  Contemporary  Review  tells  m 
that  "Mr.   Tufnell's  name  commands  the  respect  of  all  who  care 
for  the  well-being  of  our  work-house  children."     Let  me  herefaj, 
that  I  fiilly  indorse  this  opinion,  althongh  differing  from  him  oo 
acme  vital  points.     lie  tells  lis,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  that 
he  has  ascertained  that  not  four  per  cent  of  elnldren  reared  in  di^  , 
trict  schools  fail  to  Ix'come  independent  working  pet»ple;  and,  fi#l 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  statement,  adduces  the  statistics  of  U 
children  sent  into  the  world  from  the  Marylcbone  separate  m^hM 
(London)  tluring  three  years,  dating  back  from  December,  29, 1S69: 

Boys  returned  to  their  friends  who  are  bringing  them  np  to 
business, I| 

Hoys  who  entered  regimental  bands— 2  dead,  the  rest  doing 
well  (still  under  tutelage), M j 

Boys  apprenticed  to  various  trades  (no  testimony  of  good 
conduct  given}—  1  dead,  1  lost  sight  of, .  , . 18 

Boys  sent  to  domestic  service  —  6  remain  in  same  kind  of 
employment;  1  otherwise  employed  and  doing  well ;  1  with 
an  uncle;  2  lost  sight  of;  1  returned  to  workdiouse, 11 

Boys  who  Imd  become  sailors  —  11  in  the  same  employment; 
1  rejoined  h is  motlier, 

Girls  sent  to  domestic  service  ^ —  30  known  to  be  doing  well ; 
7  with  friends;  3  in  servant's  houses  (a  guarantee  of  tolera* 
ble  character) ;  21  returned  to  work-house, 

Girls  serving  as  pupil  teachers, ,  * . . , 

Total, 140 
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}  There  are  various  points  to  be  remarked  In  this  schedule,  which 
r  materially  lessen  its  vahie  in  establishing  Mr.  Tufnell's  argument. 
■  iflit  is  dated  December  29, 1869,  and  was  published  in  June,  1870, 
•  the  children  placed  out  in  the  latter  half  of  last  year  had  had  but 
Aort  time  to  convince  Mr.  Tufnell  by  tlieir  conduct  that  they  would 
not  fail  to  become  independent  working  people.  Even  those  who 
had  had  the  longest  experience  of  the  world  would  be  barely  six- 
teen ;  and  habits  are  not  securely  formed  for  life  at  sixteen.  Next, 
thirteen  are  shown  to  have  returned  to  their  friends  or  relatives. 
Bearing  in  mind  what  kind  of  persons  mostly  the  relatives  or 
friends  of  work-house  children  are,  and  also  the  strong  desire  mani- 
fested by  the  respectable  poor  to  keep  themselves  and  their  family 
connections  out  of  the  union  —  this  willingness  to  support  the 
helpless  extends,  in  very  many  instances,  to  neighbors'  orphans  as 
well  as  blood  relatives  —  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  chances  are 
small  of  these  "friends  and  relatives"  belonging  to  that  respect- 
able working  class,  whose  friendship  and  fostering  care  would  have 
a  beneficial  influence.  The  experience  which  I  have  gained  in  the 
supervision  of  work-house  girls,  sent  into  service,  fully  bears  out 
this  reasoning.  It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  how  few  "  are  lost 
sight  of;"  but  it  would  be  well  to  ascertain  for  how  long  a  period 
the  supervision  extends,  as  the  following  example  will  show :  A 
lady,  residing  in  one  of  our  large  towns,  desiring  to  befriend  work- 
house girls  in  service,  obtained  from  the  authorities  what  tliey 
believed  to  be  the  addresses  of  a  large  number  who  had  recently 
been  sent  into  service.  But,  on  Jipplying  at  forty-live  of  tlie  places 
indicated,  she  found  fourteen  only  of  the  girls.  Of  the  rest,  some 
had  removed  with  their  employers  to  a  distance;  some  had  been 
dismissed  for  bad  behavior;  some  had  run  away;  of  some,  she 
could  not  ascertain  what  had  befallen  them.* 

To  those  who  have  had  no  experience  of  the  difliculties  to  be 
encountered  in  the  visitation  of  such  children,  even  over  a  small 
area — the  vague  or  incorrect  address ;  the  frequent  cliange  of  resi- 
dence of  the  employer;  the  frequent  changing  of  the  children 
themselves  from  one  employer  to  another — it  would  be  impossible 
to  realize  how  mucli  of  such  reports  is  often  conjecture,  based  upon 
information  received  many  months  ago,  and  believed  to  be  correct 
up  to  the  present  time. 

*  '*  ChUdrcn  of  the  State." 
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I  liare  B<»uglit  information  as  to  tlie  actual  nnmbers  of  wo 
lionse-trained  peri?ons  in  our  prisons  and  reformatories;  bat 
pcM^r  liiw  officials  seem  to  know  mneli  of  the  after  career  of  \l 
proterjen,  and  all  who  cannot  be  ascertstined  to  have  returned  1 
the  workhouse  are  often  considered  to  be  successful,  whether  th 
liave  been  lost  sight  of  or  not.  In  mj  applications  to  tha 
engaged  in  the  management  of  prisons  and  i*eformatarIea,  I 
covered  that,  although,  with  but  one  exception,  a  general  teli 
existed  among  them  that  many  of  snch  institutions  contained  ] 
sons  who  had  undergone  more  or  less  of  work4iouse  training,  yetd^ 
upon  which  to  found  statistics  bearing  upon  the  question  do  not  I 
present  exist-  The  governor  of  Edinburgh  gaol,  who  has  expend 
much  labor  in  investigating  the  canseo  of  juvenile  crime  thrr»ad 
a  long  series  of  years,  tells  me  "  that  many  of  these  poor  child 
if  left  to  the  evil  influences  of  the  work-house  system,  would  ht 
fallen  into  crime  I  have  no  doubt,  and  that  v^ry  few  of  them  i 
so  under  this  present  condition  (boarding  out)  is  also  certaiq 
Further  on  be  says:  "The  work-house  reared  children 
idle,  useless  loafers,  returning  again  and  again  to  the  work-ho 
from  situations  to  which  they  might  have  been  sent,  the  pa 
lieing  obliged  to  maintain  them  until  they  were  fourteen  years 
age.  Tliis,  no  doubt,  saved  them  from  tlie  early  commission 
crime,  although  it  made  them  less  selfreliant,  and  more  likely  ( 
fall  into  crime  in  atlter  life/'  He  considers  that  t!ie  best  way! 
oountemct  the  evil  influences  necessarily  surrounding  pauper  < 
dren  is  to  board  them  out  among  respectable  people,  and  tlid 
environ  them,  as  early  as  pnicticable,  with  inducements  to  s| 
labor,  honest  independence,  and  an  abhorrence  of  crirnc^ 

We  thus  see  that  our  work-house  children,  already*  weig 
with  the  disadvantages  of  low  physique^  diseases  possibly  inheriK 
from  tlieir  parents,  vicious  proclivities,  and  early  knowledge  of  i 
forms  of  crime,  are  by  the  state  condemned  to  live  under  con(f 
tions  which,  as  they  are  against  the  dictates  of  nature,  ran 
inevitably  tend  either  to  increase  those  evils,  or  to  create  tliein,j 
they  did  not  prcm^usly  exist. 

Whether  the  Injarding  out  system  can  be  successively  applied  ^ 
pauper  children  in  any  large  number,  whose   parents  are  aliv«j_ 
remains  to  be  seen.     But  it  seems  against  the  principles  of  jastu 
humanity  and   political  economy,  to  restrain   our  orphans 
deserted  children,  at  least,  firom  participating  io  th€  natimd  pie 
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iUres  and  good  influences  which  surround  healthy  childhood,  more 
ibqpeciallj  when  such  advantages  are  to  be  secured  at  an  actual 
ffiminution  of  expense  to  the  nation.  This  has  now  been  happily 
TBCOgnized  by  our  poor-law  authorities. 

The  principles  of  the  boarding-out  system,  although  possibly  well 
^wn  to  the  members  of  the  congress,  it  may  be  well  perhaps  shortly 
Id  enumerate.  The  child,  on  the  guaranteed  payment  of  a  sum,  just 
nfficient  for  its  proper  maintenance,  is  placed  with  a  respectable 
person  who  engages  to  act  toward  it,  in  all  respects,  as  a  parent. 
Snpervison  is  maintained,  in  some  cases  by  officials  alone,  in  others 
ijr  both  officials  and  volunteers,  by  whom  it  is  ascertained  that  the 

IjNnnciples  of  the  system  are  efficiently  carried  intd  effect,  that 
the  children  regularly  attend  school,  etc. 
Ab  the  experiment  has  been  fully  tried  in  Scotland,  several  facts 

liave  been  established  in  connection  with  it. 

1.  Success  depends  upon  efficient  supervision.  Indeed,  it  may 
1)6  said  of  this,  as  Demosthenes  said  of  action  in  regard  to  success 
in  oratory:  "The  first  thing  is  supervision,  the  second  thing  is 
supervision,  and  the  third  thing  is  supervision." 

2.  That  where  the  system  is  successful,  the  death  rate  lowers, 
and  the  necessity  for  medical  aid  decreases.  Traces  of  hereditary 
disease,  often  very  apparent  in  infancy,  disappear  under  the 
healthy  family  life  led  by  these  little  ones. 

8.  The  ratio  of  success  in  after  life  increases.  More  is  known 
about  the  children  —  they  are  more  easily  traced,  which  is  one 
point  of  vast  importance,  and  it  is  found  that  the  majority  do  well. 
There  are  several  persons  connected  with  each  child  who  take  an 
ardent  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  strive  with  the  same  earnestness, 
as  for  their  own  offspring,  to  preserve  it  from  evils.  In  most  cases, 
too,  the  child  has  to  acquire  its  evil  connections  and  predilections 
before  the  danger  can  arise  of  its  falling  away.  Instead  of  narra- 
tives of  successful  villainy,  made  all  the  more  thrilling  by  being 
mixed  up  with  the  idea  of  liberty,  the  child,  possibly  for  years,  has 
had  the  example  of  continued  labor  before  his  eyes,  which,  un- 
consciously to  himself,  inculcates  the  belief  that  by  labor  alone 
ean  happiness  be  obtained. 

The  re-entrances  into  the  work-house  among  English  pauper 
children  and  those  boarded-out  from  Glasgow  were  as  one  in  five 
to  one  in  sixty-five,  during  about  the  same  periods  of  time.  The 
particulars  concerning  375  children  from  Glasgow  run  thus: 
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Boys, 

Character  good, 182 

"        bad,  ....  , 1 


im 


Convicted  of  crime, 1 

In  poor-house^ 3 

Dead, 6 

We  have  no  knowledt^e  of  how  many  of  the  English  wi 
that  time  convicted  of  crime.     The  eoniparison  is  very  fair  bet! 
the  English  sehnol  system  and  the  hoarding-out  of  Edinhnrgh 
Glasgow,  hecauso,   in  Edinburgh,  not  the   orphan   and  d 
nierelvj  Init  every  child,  likely  to  remain  more  than  four  moui 
pauper,  is  boarded  ont;  and  from  Glasgow,  the  orphans^  d 
and  motherless,   are  placed  out.     The  percentarije  of  sQi 
looked  upon  as  about  the  same  in  both  cities. 

A  further  advantage  may  he  expected  to  arise  indii-ectly  fi 
universal  adoption  of  the  hoard! ng-out  system.  Wliereverit 
been  put  into  practice,  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  dosuil 
persons  apply  for  the  children,  but  that  there  is  often  so 
desire  to  obtain  them  that  hygienic  rules  are  willingly  eumpl 
with — windows  made  to  open  and  pig-^ties  I'enioved  forlW 
from  the  house  —  to  prevent  rejection  of  the  foster-parents.  TliM 
sanitary  laws  are  pronlnlgated  and  regulations  enforced,  wlikJl 
might  otherwise  have  been  strenuously  resisted. 

The  conchisions  that  we  have  arrived  at,  oti  llie  training  o 
per  children,  are  these: 

1.  That  as  the  majorit}*  are  the  offspring  of  tlie  iuiprov 
the  drunken,  the  vieioufi  and  the  criminal,  the  tone  of  their 
and  physical  nature  is  low  and  requires  very  carefnl  trainil 
raise  them  into  the  position   of  working  roembere  of  the 
munity. 

2.  That  in  order  to  make  their  training  effectual,  it  must 
natural,  L  e,^  that  ordained  by  God. 

3.  That  the  training  produced  by  massing  in  large  num 
unnatural,  while,  on  the  contrary,  that  supplied  by  boarding  Ottti 
natural,  and  can  be  applied  to  orphan  and  deserted  pauper  ch 

4.  By  the  experience  gained  in  thirty  years  from  a  syst 
trial  of  boarding  out,  as  applied  to  pauper  children  in  Scoi 
we  learn  that  where  certain  conditions  (always  attainable)  w 
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(nt,  the  children,  at  a  less  cost,  are  trained  in  greater  numbers 
by  the  school  system  to  become  respectable,  self-snpporting 
ins. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  assume,  that,  as  the  number  of 
trained  by  boarding  out  who  maintain  themselves  honestly 
Im  greater,  and  that  of  those  who  are  lost  sight  of  as  well  as  of 
rftose  who  sink  again  into  the  workhouse  is  less,  so  the  num- 
iber  who  become  criminals  must  necessarily  be  smaller  than  unde: 
bAe  school  system,  and  boarding  out  must  therefore  be  regarded  a. 
m  agent  (and  I  think  a  potent  agent)  in  the  diminution 
•f  crime. 
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XXXIV.   How  Fab  is  the  Ihish  Prison  Ststem  Appuc 
TO  American  Prisons? 

Bj  F.  B.  Sakbobit,  Ute  SecretafT  of  the  MA«tae)ini<}tU  BoaM  Of  8tAle  Chftritfa. 

It  was  remarked,  many  years  ago,  by  a  coimtryman  of  on 
^vhose  name  is  better  known  tban  his  exploits — I  mean 
Patc!i  —  tbat  *'  some  tilings  can  be  done  as  well  as  others.'-     I  ]m 
always  regarded   this  axiom,  though  perhaps  rather  vague  tnf 
general  (axioms  are  apt  to  be  so),  as  expressing  a  profound  trutl 
and  one  wlticli  especially  cluvraeterizes  the  institutions  and  idei 
of  America,     Hope  and  trust;  faitli  in  the  untried,  if  it  begood| 
a  confidence  that  what  has  been  done  elsewhere  can  be  qoic 
and  better  done  here  — these  are  the  works  by  which  Uncle  84 
recognizes  his  own  boys  and  girls.     "  Confidence,'*  as  the  el< 
Pitt  remarked,  sententionsly,  "  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth  in  ag 
minds ; "  but  the  minds  of  our  countrymen  are  not  aged  —  theji 
youthful  and  strong,  and  are  ready  to  wrestle  with  any  difficulty^ 
that  may  be  at  hand*     In  fact,  we  prefer  to  encounter  difficulties, 
and  grapple  with  the  hard  fact  and  the  obstinate  obstacle. 
certain  also  of  our  own  poets  have  said,  '^it  wrenches  a  ma 
terribly  to  kick  at  nothing;"  we  must  have  resistance  in  on 
to  enhance  the  satisfaction  of  victory.     When  w*e  are  told  the 
as  we  are,  and  %vith  much  truth,  that  there  are  serious  obstacles  I 
the  introduction  of  the  Irish  prison  system  in  this  country,  tliil 
announcement,  if  we  really  believe  in    that  system,  is  qaite  ttl 
likely  to  encourage  as  to  dishearten  us.     Obstacles  are  things  to  be  I 
overcome;  let  us  see  what  these  difficulties  are  that  an  American  I 
community,  in  a  good  cause,  cannot  overcome. 

I  sliall  not  need,  of  course,  to  set  before  an  audience  so  well- 
informed  as  this  is  the  details  of  the  Irish  convict  system.  Itli 
general  features  and  its  history  I  may  briefly  recapitulate,  in  ordal 
to  see  what  the  points  are  whicli  would  need  to  be  changed 
softened  to  tit  it  for  general  use  in  the  prisons  of  the  United  Stateifl 
It  is  of  very  i^ecent  establishment,  having  been  introduced  in  Ire- 
land less  than  twenty  years  ago  by  the  present  sir  Walter  Cioftoij 
then  captain  Crofton,  who  was  appointed  a  prison  conmiissioner  i 

land  in  1S53,  and  became  chairman  of  the  board  of  directc 
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rf  convict  prisons  there  in  1854.     By  convict  prisons  are  meant 

ihe  places  where   prisoners    nnder   long  sentences    arc  received, 

corresponding  to  onr  state  prisons.     It  does  not  appear  that  the 

niDor  prisons  of  Ireland,  corresponding  to  our  jails,  houses  of  cor- 

lection  and  work-houses,  or  county  penitentiaries,  have  ever  been 

put  under  the  operation  of  sir  Walter  Crofton's  system,  althougli 

be  has  effected  its  introduction  into  some  of  tlie  county  prisons  of 

England.     It  had  already  been  tried  for  a  time  in  the  Birmingham 

[gaol,  in  1849  and  1850,  by  captain  Maconochie,  tlie  real  founder 

*of  the  system,  who  first  put  it  in  practice  at  his  prison  colony  on 

Norfolk  island,  in  the  South  sea,  from  1S40  to  1844.     But  it  is 

b^t  adapted,  of  course,  to  those  prisons  where  the  sentences  are 

long,  and  it  is  to  these  that  my  remarks  will  apply. 

In  the  Irish  convict  prisons  the  shortest  sentence  is  for  five 
years,  and  the  longest  for  life.  The  prisoner,  when  first  received, 
18  placed  in  separate  confinement,  as  at  the  eastern  penitentiary  in 
Philadelphia,  and  he  remains  thus  confined,  at  hard  labor,  for  a 
period  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  months,  according  to  liis  con- 
duct. His  diet,  and  the  other  circumstances  of  this  period  of  his 
confinement,  are  also  regulated  by  his  conduct,  of  whicli  an  accu- 
rate record  is  kept  by  means  of  marks.  This  ''  mark  system," 
whicK  was  invented  and  carried  out  to  very  minute  details  by 
captain  Maconochie^  is  an  indispensable  part  of  the  general  disci- 
pline, and  should  be  introduced  everywhere  in  America.  It 
requires  perfect  lionesty  and  impartiality  on  the  part  of  the  prison 
oflScers,  combined  with  close  observation  and  shrewdness  in  avoid- 
ing deception  ;  but  as  these  qualities  are  quite  as  common  among 
us  as  in  Ireland,  I  see  no  reason  why  this  j)reliminary  method  of 
marking  could  not  be  used  here  at  once,  and  with  no  greater  incon- 
venience than  attends  the  exact  bookkeeping  and  rigid  accuracy 
of  a  great  mercantile  house.  It  is  {is  reasonable,  and  no  more  so, 
to  keep  a  record  of  the  conduct  of  prisoners,  in  the  loose  way  now 
so  common  in  our  prisons,  as  it  would  be  for  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart  to 
keep  his  accounts  on  a  siugle  slate,  or  the  backs  of  old  lettei*8,  or 
in  the  heads  of  his  chief  clerks. 

From  separate  confinement,  whicli  with  us  might  be  consider- 
ably shortened  from  the  rigor  of  the  Irish  practice,  the  convict  at 
Dublin  is  transferred  to  a  prison  similar  in  many  respects  to  our 
congregate  prisons  at  Auburn,  Columbus,  Joliet  and  Charlestown  ; 
and  there  he  is  put  at  work  with  other  convicts,  and  allowed, 
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by  accoiniilating  nmrks  for  good  conduct  and  progress  in  eduealiotii 
and  labor,  to  earn  promotion  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  elasa  of] 
convicts-    These  classes  are,  some  of  tliem,  within  the  game  priM)aJ 
and  some  in  distinct  establishments,  like  those  at  Smithfield  nM 
Lnsk.     The  chief  diffictiltj  in  establishing  them  in  om*  Ainencattl 
state  prisons  wonld  he  a  lack  of  different  building«i,  or  of  me 
for  classifying  within  the  same  building.    Since  most  of  our  &tiit«F, 
however,  arc  continnally  enlarging  their  prison  buildings  t!ii*  i$ 
a  very  flight  difficnlty.     Were  the  Irish  gystem  once  adopted,  it 
would  be  easy  to  accommodate  our  prisons  to  its  requireinents  iu 
tlie  matter  of  classification.     And  whether  we  should  adopt  it  u 
a  whole  or  not,  every  dictate  of  common  sense  requires  tliat  we 
should  adopt  as  strict  a  classification  of  convicts,  according  to  «gt, 
sex  and  degree  of  criminality,  as  is  possible.     This  is  a  matter 
very  much  neglected  everywhere,  and  this  neglect  is  a  n^^^t  ori. 
ing  evil  in  the  tinited  States. 

The  final  stage  of  imprisoment  in  Ireland  is  what  is  tcchuicallv 
known  as  the  intermediate  prison ;  and  it  is  in  this  that  the  intrin- 
sic excellence  of  the  system  first  manifests  itself  clearly.  It* 
inmates  are  promoted  to  it  in  small  numbers,  and  us  a  reward  for 
a  long  period  of  exemplary  conduct;  and  in  it  their  characters 
are  tested  tis  they  cannot  be  in  any  prisons  known  t*>  tiie  in 
America.  I  regard  the  intermediate  prison  at  Lnsk^  near  Dublin, 
wliich  has  been  so  often  described  and  is  so  well  known,  as  the  in  -: 
satisfactory  proof  of  the  general  good  result  of  the  Irish  svct:  u 
which  it  has  yet  exhibited,  — even  more  so  than  the  good  bdrnvs 
ior  of  the  convicts  after  tlieir  discharge.  Some  uncertaintr 
must  always  attach  to  the  statistics  of  discharged  jiriRiners, 
because  so  many  of  them  soon  escape  obser^-ation  entirely,  B«l 
the  facts  exhibited,  for  a  dozen  years  past,  at  the  Lnsk  prison^  are 
of  such  a  character  that  they  cannot  be  cpiestioned ;  and  tliey 
reflect  tlic  highest  credit  upon  the  system  of  which  that  prieon 
forms  a  part.  The  men  there  confined  are  all  on  their 
beliavionr;  on  a  state  of  probation  which  they  have  earne<l 
themselves  by  long  continuance  in  well  doing ;  they  have  fo* 
guards  and  few  external  restraints,  but  are  kept  in  restraint 
brought  to  the  performance  of  their  prison  dnties,  by  consideratio 
of  their  own  interest  and  of  moral  obligation.  I  see  no  rcas 
why  we  may  not  have  in  America  intermediate  prisons  like  xH 
^,mk^  with  the  change  necessary  to  fit  them  to  the  eirruH 
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sUnces  of  eacli  locality  where  they  might  be  placed.  TVe  should 
not  always  employ  the  convicts  at  ftirm  labor,  as  at  Lusk,  but  should 
lay  much  more  stress  than  is  done  in  Ireland  on  the  importance 
of  teaching  every  man  a  trade,  and  not  all  the  same  trade.  But 
the  essential  features  of  the  Lusk  prison,  —  the  preliminary  classi- 
fication, the  allowance  for  overwork,  the  large  degree  of  freedom 
from  petty  restraints,  such  as  gall  and  fret  the  prisoner,  seriously 
inclined  to  reformation,  —  these,  and  all  the  improving  character- 
istics of  the  Irish  intermediate  prison,  I  feel  vei-y  sure  could  be 
introduced  here  with  less  friction  than  in  Ireland. 

I  certainly  shall  not  need  to  argue,  before  this  assembly,  the 
question  of  giving  convicts  school  instruction,  as  is  done  so  success- 
fully in  the  Irish  convict  prisons.  In  this  land  of  common  schools^ 
whei'C  we  make  education  the  basis  of  government,  without  which 
good  government  cannot  continue,  it  seems  strange  that  we  have 
given  so  little  thought  to  the  instruction  of  prisoners.  It  is  from 
the  uneducated  class  that  our  convicts  are  taken,  almost  entirely. 
This  is  not  so  true  of  the  higher  crimes,  punished  in  our  state 
prisons,  as  it  is  of  the  offences  w^hich  fill  our  jails  and  work-houses ; 
yet  the  proportion  of  educated  men  and  women  among  the  inmates 
of  our  state  prisons  is  very  small.  In  the  Mahsachusetts  state 
prison,  last  year,  there  were  182  convicts  committed,  of  whom  69 
eitlier  had  no  education  at  all  or  could  merely  read  and  write ;  109 
were  put  down  as  having  a  common  school  education,  but  with  the 
majority  of  these  it  was  of  the  most  elementary  kind ;  while  only 
four  were  set  down  as  having  a  superior  education.  How  little  is 
implied  in  the  ability  to  read  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the  statistics 
given  in  the  report  of  our  friend,  Mr.  Brockway,  who  has  lately 
organized  schools  in  his  admirable  prison  at  Detroit.  Among  136 
of  his  male  prisoner,  more  than  a  hundred  could  read ;  yet  there 
were  101  who  did  not  know  the  multiplication  table  —  the  founda- 
tion of  all  knowledge  in  Yankee  land. 

Now,  the  very  first,  and  oftentimes  the  easiest,  step  in  the  ref 
ormation  of  convicts,  is  to  awaken  and  employ  their  minds  with 
useful  knowledge  and  honest  thoughts.  There  should  be  a  school 
in  every  prison,  as  much  as  a  kitchen  —  a  schoolmaster  as  much  as 
a  guanl.  This  is  a  principle  understood  and  practised  in  Ireland  : 
it  should  be  much  more  generally  practised  in  this  country,  where 
every  thing  favors  education.     I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  this  fea- 
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tare  of  the  Irish  sjstein  eould  not  be  improved  and  enlarged  in  <^^^ 
prisons,  defective  as  they  now  arc  in  tlie  means  of  education. 

Up  to  this  point,  I  think  yoa  will  agree  with  me  tliat  thero  ^ 
nothing  in  the  Irish  system  which  we  cannot  easily  hare  k 
the  United  States.  Indeed,  we  already  have  many  of  thcje 
things,  though  not  reduced  to  so  exact  a  method  as  Sir  Walter 
Crofton  fuund  necessary.  Preliminary  sepai-ation,  classification, 
promotion  for  good  conduct,  an  exact  mode  of  markings  a  wdl 
regulated  intermediate  prison,  and  school  education  are  cert^iiulj 
all  as  available  for  ua  as  for  the  Irish.  But  when  we  come  totk 
last  stage  of  imprisonment,  as  an  Irislunan  might  say  —  tlie  con- 
ditional discharge,  or  tieket-of-leave  —  we  find  innumerable  objV 
tions  brought  forward,  some  of  which  must  be  admitted  to  huve 
-great  force.  Most  of  them,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  la 
They  are  equally  objections  in  Ireland;  and*  if  they  have  not 
proved  insurmountable  there,  it  is  fair  to  conclude  they  will  uat 
liere.  Some  tliere  are  which  exist  in  greater  force  here  tlian  mj- 
where  else  in  the  world,  perhaps,  and  it  is  these  which  we  iniwt 
especially  consider.  I  think  we  shall  find  that  they  are  not  ia- 
vincible;  that,  like  most  things  in  this  world,  they  will  yield  to  " 
a  due  mixture  of  courage,  common  sense  and  perseverance.  ^ 

The  jiecuHarity  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system  is  this^ — that  it  S 
lets  loose  upon  the  community  before  his  original  sentence  lia« 
fully  expired,  a  convict  who  may  have  committed  heinous  otJem'Cil, 
and  who  may  be  likely  to  repeat  them.     It  is  this  which  gives 
society  a  shudder,  whenever  it  thinks  of  this  ominous  figure,  tliei 
tickct'Of-leave  man;  yet,  like  all  our  shuddering,  this  is  exceed- 
ingly unreasonable.     Under  any  system,  except  one  which  woul 
incarcerate  such  offenders  for  life,  or  summarily  dispose  of  thi 
by  the  gibbet  or  tlie  gnillotine,  they  come  out  of  prison,  and  are' 
thrown  again  upon  the  community.   By  the  ticket-of-leave  arrang 
ment  they  come  out  a  month,  six  months,  one,  two  or  three  ye 
earlier ;  that  is  all.     Tlie  difference  is  in  time,  not  in  fact — i 
degree,  not  in  kind.     And  I  am  ready  to  maintain  that  the  ticket^ 
^  of  leave  man,  if  he  has  been  duly  prepared  for  his  condition 
liberation,  is  by  no  means  so  dangerous  to  the  community  as  t 
prisoner  who  has  served  out  his  sentence  without  undergoing 
slightest  reformation,  which  is  too  often  the  case. 

In  Ireland,  tho  prison ei^s  who  have  conducted  themselves  we! 
throughout,  their  confinement  have  their  sentences  shortened,  ani 
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go  out  on  ticket-of-leave.  Such  men  are  held  under  very  strict 
conditions  during  the  months  or  yeare  that  their  probation  con- 
tinues. They  must  report  periodically,  and  quite  frequently,  to 
the  police,  and  they  are  liable  to  be  sent  back  to  prison,  not  only 
fop  new  crimes,  but  for  peccadilloes,  and  for  keeping  bad  company. 
Now  it  is  objected  that  this  sort  of  betwixt-and-between  condition, 
neither  confinement  nor  liberty,  is  entirely  contrary  to  our 
American  notions,  and  would  not  be  tolerated  here  ?  I  do  not ' 
think  so.  We  have  already,  in  the  indentured  pupils  of  our 
reformatories,  instances  of  the  very  same  principle ;  they  are  sent 
back  to  the  restraints  of  the  reform  school  when  necessary,  and 
public  opinion  commends  it.  The  same  would  be  the  case  with 
adult  prisoners,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Police  supervision  is  also  strongly  objected  to,  and  it  is  liable  to 
gross  abuses.  In  this  country,  where  our  police  is,  generally,  not 
very  strictly  organized,  these  abuses  would 'prevail,  I  doubt  not; 
but  they  would  not  be  fatal  to  the  conditional  pardon  system.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the  organization  of  our  police  would 
necessarily  be  improved  wherever  it  had  the  work  of  supervising 
Buch  discharged  prisoners  assigned  to  it.  In  Massachusetts,  the 
state  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  we  have  an  organization 
known  as  the  "state  police,"  which  might  assume  this  duty  of 
supervising  discharged  convicts,  and  perform  it  well.  In  other 
states  other  means  might  be  devised,  or  a  similar  one  adopted. 

The  chief,  most  obvious,  and,  in  tlie  minds  of  many,  the  insu- 
perable, objection  to  the  introduction  of  the  ticket-of-leave  system 
in  the  United  States  is  this,  however:  that,  in  the  multitude  of 
our  state  jurisdictions,  the  convict  would  easily  slip  away  from  that 
under  which  he  was  held,  and  thus  escape  entirely  from  the  oper- 
ation of  the  law.  This,  at  first  sight,  I  confess,  is  a  formidable 
argument  against  this  mode  of  conditional  pardons  under  state 
authority.  If  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  discharges  a  convict 
a  year  before  his  sentence  expires,  under  strict  conditions,  and  if 
the  convict  chooses  to  slip  over  into  Rhode  Island,  he  is  at  once 
set  free  from  the  observance  of  his  contract,  because,  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  our  laws,  it  would  not  be  enforced  there.  No  doubt, 
too,  there  would  be  much  of  this  voluntary  transportation  ;  and  I 
question  if  it  would  have  the  good  results  that  Judge  Carter  so 
forcibly  pictured  last  night.  But  what  would  be  the  immediate, 
practical  effect  of  this  expatriation  on  crime  in  Massachusetts  ? 
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Would  it  be  to  increase  it  I     On  the  contrary,  would  it  not  eensib' 
iliminish  it,  according  to  the  well*known  legal  maxim,  that,  wli 
the  cause  steps  out,  the  effect  follows  suit?    We  could  afford 
snpplj  Rliude  Isliind  with  tieket-of-lcave  men  on  these  terrns^  no 
the  demand  ceased  entirclj,     ^*  Yes,'^  yon  all  say,  **biit  whatTi-; 
Rhode  Island  think  of  such  a  proceeding?"     Of  course,  she  wtJl 
object  to  it,  and,  in  self-defence,  she  will  be  obliged  to  adopt  the 
§anie  policy.     She,  too,  will  have  a  ticket-ofdeave  system,  and  her 
enlprits  will  shake  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  and  move  on  into 
Connecticnt,  wliitdi,  in  tnrn,  would  see  the  necessity  of  adopting- 
the  same  course.     In  this  way,  through  tlie  help  of  these  home 
missionaries,  the  ticket-of-leave  men,  we  should  have  the  system 
carried  from  state  to  state,  quite  as  fast  as  we  could  propagite 
sound  doctrine  in  any  other  way ;  and  though  we  might,  at  first, 
have  clashing  between  state  and  state  on  tliis  ground,  we  slioold 
presently  see  a  good  imderstanding  between   the  authorities  of 
neighboring  states,  which  would  secure,  in  all,  the  benefits  con- 
ferred by  tlie  ticket-of-leave  system  on  each, 

I  do  not  agree,  therefore,  with  tliose  who  object  to  cunditiouftl 
pardons  because  of  our  forty,  and  soon  to  be  fifty,  different  criraioal 
jurisdictions.     In  due  time  these  state  limits  conld  offer  no  greater 
obstacle  to  the  administration  of  justice  than  do  the  county  limits 
of  Ohio  or  Xew  York  at  present.     Indeed,  we  have  counties  in 
some  of  our  most  densely  peopled  states  now  more  populous  than 
lialf  of  our  states  are.     There  are  21  states  with  fewer  inhabitants 
than  the  city  and  county  of  Xcw  York ;  15  states  smaller  tlien 
Philadelphia;  and  this  very  Hamilton  county,  in  which  we 
assembled,  has  more  inhabitants  than  either  of  the  seven  or  etgli 
smaller  states.     Suffolk  county,  in  Massachusetts,  has  more  peopli 
than  Rhode  Island,  and,  probably,  always  will ;  Middlesex  count^ 
is  larger  still,  and  will  soon  have  more  people  than  either  Jfc 
Hampshire  or  Vermont.     State  lines  are  every  year  becoming  It 
and  le^s  a  barrier  to  the  introduction  of  any  system  that  is  good, 
and  1  have  no  doubt,  as  I  liave  said,  that  they  will  show  the  utility 
rather  than  the  tutility,  of  the  Irisli  convict  system. 

In  its  dealings  with  the  female  convicts,  the  Irish  s%*stcm,  lih 
that  in  every  country  of  Avliose  prisons  Ibave  any  knowledge,  i 
le?s  successful  than  with  the  male  convicts.  They  are  subjected 
however,  in  the  main,  to  the  same  discipline,  until  the  time  comes 
to  promote  them  to  tlie  intermediate  prison;  when,  instead 
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going  there,  they  are  sent  to  two  establishments  called  "  refuges," 
ODe  protestant  and  the  other  catholic,  established  and  carried  on 
l>y    private    benevolence.     These   correspond   to   our    American 
'* homes"  and  Magdalen  asylums,  but  have  a  moie  direct  connec- 
tion with  the  police  authorities  than  ours  liave.     From  them  the 
ivomcn  are  placed  out  in  families,  on  ticket-of  leave,  and  are  sub- 
ject  to  recall,  I  believe,  if  they   misconduct   themselves.     The 
number  of  women  in  the  Irish  prisons  is  small,  in  comparison 
with  the  number  of  men,  as  is  the  case  almost  everywhere;  and 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  seem  to  be  directed  much  more  to  the 
reformation  of  the  men  than  of  tlie  women. 

Perhaps  this  is  unavoidable.  In  Massachusetts,  however,  where 
we  have  had  for  several  years  some  features  of  the  Irish  s^'stem, 
and  where  we  hope  to  introduce  it  completely  before  long,  steps 
are  now  being  taken  to  give  the  women  in  prison  as  good  a  chance 
of  reformation  as  they  will  accept.  A  state  commission,  appointed 
under  a  law  of  the  present  year,  has  power  to  transfer  the  women 
in  the  Massachusetts  houses  of  correction  (where  all  grades  of  femi- 
nine crime  are  punished  together,  for  women  are  not  sent  to  the 
Charlestown  state  prison)  to  prisons  where  there  shall  be  only  women, 
and  to  so  classify  them  as  to  permit  the  best  possible  efforts  to  be 
made  for  their  reformation.  The  secretary  of  this  commission  is 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  this  congress,  Rev.  Joshua  W.  Coit.  It 
is  assisted  in  its  work  by  an  advisory  board  of  women,  who  are 
individually  connected  with  the  two  "homes"  or  '•refuges"  for 
discharged  female  prisoners  in  the  state.  Tlio  intention  of  the 
commission,  as  I  understand,  is  to  select,  at  once,  two  or  three  out 
of  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  houses  of  correction  in  Massachusetts  for 
use  as  female  prisons,  and  transfer  to  these,  early  in  1871,  such  of 
the  female  convicts  throughout  the  state  as  it  is  deemed  wise  thus 
to  transfer;  at  the  same  time  re-arranging  and  classifying  the  male 
convicts  in  the  other  houses  of  correction.  This  work,  if  thor- 
oughly done,  will  be  a  great  step  toward  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  system  into  the  minor  prisons  of  Massachusetts;  and,  if  prop- 
erly seconded  by  further  legislation,  will  prove,  as  I  believe,  of 
much  advantage  to  prison  discipline  in  Massachusetts  and  else- 
where. The  law  of  1870  was  passed  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
many  ladies  who  knew  the  condition  and  the  needs  of  their  sex  in 
prison  ;  and  whatever  measure  of  success  follows,  it  will  be  largely 
due  to  those  ladies,  among  the  most  active  of  whom  were  the 
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nieinbers  of  the  new  "  advisory  board  of  women,"  Miss  H.  B. 
Chickering,  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard  and  Mrs.  Pauline  A.  Dnrant 
The  friends  of  prison  reform  in  Massachusetts  congratnlate  them- 
selves on  the  powerful  aid  which  these  ladies  and  their  associates 
arc  giving  to  the  good  cause;  and  I  close  this  insufficient  e^y 
with  the  mention  of  their  labors,  because  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
whatever  obstacles  there  may  be  to  the  introduction  of  the  Irnh 
convict  system  in  America,  they  will  not  prove  strong  enough  to 
resist  the  zeal,  perseverance  and  persuasion  of  the  good  women  of 
our  land. 


Being  a  blank  form  for  registering  the  description  of  prisoners, 
xvhen  received.  Tlie  book  should  be  printed  with  the  headings  as 
marked,  and  two  blanks  on  each  page,  one  under  the  other,  making 
an  oblong  book,  and  should  not  contain  more  than  one  thousand 
forms. 

No. 

Age, 

2fative  of, 

Bound, 

Trade, 

Complexion, 

Eves, 

Hair, 

Stature, 

Marks, 

No.  of  convictions, 

Parents, 

School, 

Heads  and  writes, 

Temperate, 

Married, 

Army  or  navy, 

Property, 

Crime, 

Sentence, 

County  and  court, 

Sentenced, 

Received,   

Remarks, 
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T^vBLE  No.  II: 
Exliibiting  the  blank  form  or  description  of  Ifo.  I,  filled  up  bj 
all  the  terms  that  need  probably  be  used.     One  or  other  of  Um 
terms  here  suggested  should  be  employed,  in  order  to  secure  uni- 
formity in  statistics. 

No.  4260.  Henry  Jones. 

Age  —  25  years. 

Native  of — Mass.  (if  bom  in  state  where  the  record  is  kept,  give  the  county.) 

Bound  —  Not  bound,  or  bound  and  left,  or  bound  and  served  time  out,  etc. 

Trade  —  Butcher,  etc 

Complexion  —  Light,  dark,  etc.    If  colored,  state  if  mulatto  or  black. 

Eyes  —  Blue,  etc. 

Hair — Dark,  etc. 

Stature  —  5  ft.  4  in.    Foot,  8|  inches. 

Marks — Scars,  cuts,  etc.,  describe  tliem. 

Xo.  of  Convictions  —  1st  or  2d  conviction  —  1  here ;  or  3d  conidction,  2Iiere,fllb 

O.  C.  —  1  here,  etc. 
Parents  —  Living ;  dead ;  mother  living  or  father  living. 
School — Public  school,  2  years;  or  private  school,  1  j'ear. 
Beads  and  writes —  Cannot ;  reads  only,  or  reads  and  writes ;  collegiate  educatiflL 
Temperate  —  Sober;  moderate  drinker ;  occasionally  intemperate ;  intcmpentt 
Married  —  Single;  separated;  married,  or  wife  and  one  child ;  widower, etc. 
Army  or  Xavy  —  Army  two  years;  navy  one  year. 
Property  —  Pocket-book  and  50  cents,  etc.  (recording  the  property  brought  to 

prison). 
Crime  —  Manslaughter. 
Sentence  —  Four  years  and  six  months. 

County  and  Court  —  Boston  Co ,  O.  T.  Q.  Sess. ;  or  Quar.  Sess.,  etc 
Sentenced —  May  10, 1SC9. 
Received  — June  1, 1809. 
Remarks — Physical  health  impaired,  etc ;  weak  intellect,  etc 

Explanation:  Opposite  to  the  heading  Ko.  of  convictions  wc 
liave  second,  1  here;  3  —  2  here;  O.  C.  —  1  liere,  etc.     The  first 
or  liighest  iignre   represents   the  whole   nnmber  of  convictions, 
including  the  present  one;  the  second  figure  indicates  how  many 
of  those  convictions  were  to  the  institution  making  tlie  record. 
Thus,  3  —  2  here,  would  represent  the  prisoner  as  having  l)cen 
three  times  convicted  and  sentenced,  two  of  which  had  been  to 
this  prison.     O.  C.  —  1  here,  etc.,  is  intended  for  old  convicts,  and 
is  to  be  applied  to  those  convicts  only,  whose  number  of  previous 
commitments  to  other  institutions  has  been  so  frequent  as  to  make 
it  impossible  to  ascertain  any  thing  near  their  exact  number. 

'  1 :  Opposite  to  the  heading  of  temperate,  occur  the  following 
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hrases :  sober,  moderate  drinker,  occasionally  intemperate,  intem- 
erate.  These  terms,  as  used  by  diflTerent  writers,  are  likely  to 
lidead.  We  would  suggest  the  following  arbitrary  definitions  of 
lem,  when  used  in  criminal  statistics :  sober  or  abstinent,  is  one 
ho  never  uses  malt  or  spirituous  liquors;  moderate  drinkers,  are 
ose  wlio  never  become  intoxicated,  but  use  either  malt  or  spirit- 
^us  liquors ;  occasionally  intemperate,  are  those  who  occasionally 
come  intoxicated,  or  indulge  to  excess;  while  those  termed 
temperate  comprise  a  class  who  are  frequently  intoxicated,  and 
icome  so  whenever  or  wherever  they  have  an  opportunity. 
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TABLE  No.  III. 

Exhibit  Ins;  thu  cbaraeter  of  the  ciitnei  eommttteil  far  wblte  and  eolored  i»i)Tfettorc(thTia 
fttid  bj  mifiurs  or  Jidali»,  bj  Tiatlvet^  of  the  ffiatfl  (la  wbkb  ihe  record  I*  kepiK  othn  Ann- 
can!*,  itnd  rorLlsiu^r^.  Th&  fiifttitiice  of  puj^ntal  rce^tfahit  wnald  he  aHo  Indic&ted.  iii  ifev  ehii 
(if  urtDien  for  which  whole  or  hMlf-orpJmni^  Are  ci^fivkipd,  at^  ctmiuari!^  Ytlth  HiOi^evlia^ 
bdtti  pjiivntH  llviti>r.  The^rfmee  dai!  fu  Iguorance,  [}r  niadlflffd  b.v  eaacmttoD:  the  dltclplbiif 
pnhUr  or  private  i^chonU;  lndn«trlikl  appreutke^btp^  or  biytt'or  (he  convkt*,  flijc^ui^ 
pt^ri'eDted.  ur  ca^Uy  deduced  trum  the  table. 
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VALUE   OF   UNIFORMITY   IN   STATISTICS. 

If  every  prison  and  reformatory  institution  in  the  United  Statej 

would  annually  publish  a  table  prepared  in  the  form  of  No.  3,  it 

would,  after  the  facts  of  a  sufficient  number  of  years  had  been 

accumulated,  enable  us  to  solve  many  of  the  questions  relating  to 

racial  science,  and  particularly  one  of  its  most  important  branches, 

penology;  and  until  officers  of  such  establishments  are  willing 

voluntarily  to  labor  for  the  cause  of  a  common  humanity,  by  pre 

flenting  the  statistics  of  their  various  institutions  in  a  uniform  and 

intelligent  manner,  available  and  understood  throughout  the  whole 

country,  no  enlightened  progress  can  be  made  in  the  reformation 

and  education  of  that  portion  of  the  brotherhood  of  the  human 

race  whose  moral  diseases  render  them  amenable  to  the  discipline 

of  penal  or  reformatory  institutions. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF   CRIMES. 

In  regard  to  the  order  in  which  crimes  should  be  classified,  when 
the  alphabetic  form  is  not  used,  we  would  suggest,  1st,  Crimes 
against  property,  without  violence;  2d,  Crimes  against  property 
with  violence ;  3d,  Crimes  against  persons,  the  highest  grades  tak- 
ing precedence.  By  observing  this  order,  comparisons  and  combi- 
nations of  statistics  of  the  various  institutions  would  be  greatly 
facilitated. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  designating  the  crime  by  its 
specific  name,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  prisoners  are  committed 
for  larceny,  when  it  should  have  been  recorded  horse-stealing,  etc., 
and  sometimes  the  oflence  is  only  an  attempt,  and  not  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  act  itself.  In  all  these  cases,  while  the  prison 
register  should  be  an  exact  copy  of  the  court  commitment  received, 
the  correction  should  be  made  in  the  register,  in  parentheses,  on 
the  same  line  on  which  the  oflence  is  recorded ;  and  in  the  pub- 
lished statistics  the  true  crime  or  oflence  should  be  given,  not  the 
erroneous  one,  which  is  often  the  result  of  carelessness  on  the  part 
of  clerks  of  the  courts,  in  not  specifying  on  which  count  of  the 
indictment  the  prisoner  had  been  convicted. 

Again,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  to  which  class  of 
crimes,  i.  «.,  against  peraons  or  property,  certain  offences  belong, 
when  they  are  of  a  mixed  character,  as  burglary,  with  assault  and 
battery  to  kill,  or  assault  and  battery,  with  intent  to  rob,  etc.  In 
these  cases  the  probable  motive  in  the  commission  of  the  offence 
would  determine  us,  and  we  should  class  them  as  crimes  against 
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property  with  violence.  In  the  fii^st  of  these  cases,  burglary  waB 
the  crime  sought  to  be  cumniitted,  but,  being  detected  in  theaa, 
led,  secoTidly,  to  assiiiilt  and  batterj  to  kill.  In  the  second  c*8e— 
assault  and  batterj  to  rob  —  the  motive  was  evidently  the  poae*^  I 
sion  of  the  property,  wiiteh  could  only  be  obtained  by  an  attack  I 
upon  the  person..  The  same  with  highway  robbery,  which  (noU 
withstanding  it  is  a  crime  against  the  person)  is  clearly  a  crime 
against  property,  when  coneidejed  as  to  the  motive  in  thecoiDmis- 
sion  of  the  oflenee. 

We  may  add,  however,  that,  in  offences  of  a  like  character,  when 
any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  proper  class  to  which  they  belong,  it  it 
best  not  to  abbreviate  the  offence  by  calling  one  burglary,  the  other] 
robbery,  or  assault  and  battery^  etc.,  but  to  give  the  whale  erimeJ 
in  order  that  a  full  knowledge  may  be  had  of  its  character 

BASIS    OF   OOMPABISON. 

The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  prison  societies,  inspector, 
wardens,  and  other  advocates  of  different  systems  of  prison  Aim- 
pline,  to  prove  their  favorite  systems  the  best  by  percentage  tt  t- 
of  insanity,  mortality  and  reformation,  have  shaken  our  taith  in 
the  ancient  maxim  that  **  figures  will  not  lie/'  Their  truth  we  now 
believe  depends  very  much  iijx^n  how  they  are  placed.  It  will  awl 
be  denied  that  criminal  statistics  are  the  highest  authority  fi^r  dcciJ* 
ing  the  vexed  question  of  tlie  best  system  for  the  reformation  and 
cnrative  treatment  of  criminals,  and  that  they  are  also,  the  only 
niediniu  througli  wliich  to  obtain  a  true  knowledge  of  the  causes 
of  crime,  and,  by  deduction,  the  means  for  its  prevention. 

But  it  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  that  they  should  be  uniform, 
full  and  reliable,  gathered  from  as  large  a  field  of  ol)servatiati  u 
possible,  and  caretully  analyzed.  The  highest  skill  in  their  tabu- 
lation is  necessary  to  enable  us  correctly  to  use  them  as  a  basis  of 
comparison. 

In  the  matter  of  mortality,  insanity  and  hygiene,  the  basts 
comparison  would  be  to  consider  the  age,  color,  sex,  habita 
physical  and  mental  health  of  convicts  when  committed,  in  con- 
trast with  the  period  of  imprisonment,  cause  of  death,  or  the 
physical  and  mental  health  when  discharged.  The  influence  af^ 
confinement  under  any  system  can  thus  be  judged  correctly 
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BE-COMMITMENTS. 

Be-commitment8  as  a  basis  of  comparison  will,  we  believe,  be 
accepted  as  the  true  test  for  ascertaining  the  value  or  efficacy  of 
•ny  penal  system  to  reform  convicts ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us, 
the  method  of  calculating  re-convictions  in  the  United  States  is 
upon  the  number  of  commitments,  while  in  Europe  the  correct 
method  is  adopted  of  computing  them  upon  the  number  of  differ- 
ent individuals  discharged.  The  object  of  correctional  discipline 
being  to  reform  individuals,  the  true  basis  of  calculation  would  be 
to  ascertain  liow  many  have  returned  or  been  committed  of  the 
whole  number  of  different  individual  prisoners  discharged  and 
liable  to  reconviction.  All  deaths  occurring  upon  first  conviction 
should  be  excluded.  By  this  method  we  would  have  the  means 
of  judging  to  what  extent  any  system  of  convict  treatment  had 
benefited  those  who  had  been  discharged  after  undergoing  its 
peculiar  discipline.  The  time  elapsing  between  the  discharge  and 
return  of  the  convict  should  also  be  considered. 

In  this  connection,  if  the  time  served  by  the  recommitted  pris- 
oners on  their  first  imprisonment  was  compared  with  the  time 
served  by  the  whole  number  discharged  for  a  similar  period, 
legitimate  conclusions  would  be  arrived  at  as  to  whether  long  or 
short  terms  of  imprisonment  were  the  most  deterrent  or  reforma- 
tory, under  each  respective  system  of  convict  treatment. 

Though  appointed  for  the  single  purpose  of  preparing  bldnks, 
the  undersigned,  in  making  explanation,  has  ventured  on  a  few 
considerations  affecting  the  general  objects  of  the  congress. 

A.  J.  OURT. 
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XXXVII.  Executive  Pardons, 


33j  Her,  J,  L.  Hillioam,  CMpUln  or  the  Westers  Pe&iteotiAry,  P«iuif7frBBk. 


Penal 


like  all  other  true 


'eiiaJ  science,  like  all  other  true  sciences,  must  be  built  iijkkd 
experhiieot  and  the  observation  of  facts.  Opinions  gather  weight 
and  force,  not  becatise  they  are  advanced  by  such  and  such  a  nm, 
but  because  tlie^^  are  founded  upon  wliat  the  man  has  seen,  af 
tried,  or  known  personally  to  have  been  successful,  or  otherwise. 

The  controlliog  of  bad  men  —  of  ignorant,  yet  cunninrr,  fehnrird 
men  —  men  with  passion  all  aldaze  —  men  with  resolutions  and 
emotions  rising  and  falling  just  tis  the  breezes  of  ptissiou  sweep 
them  — young  men  cankered  and  corrupted,  but  for  whom  tliere 
may  be  an  honest  and  bright  and  glad  future — ^  middle  aged  lueo, 
who  have  drifted  with  the  ninrky  under-current  of  society,  without  a 
loi-al  habitation,  but  with  mmit/  naiues^^ — old  men  who  have  bowed 
80  long  to  the  force  of  circumstances  or  vicious  habits  as  to  know  bo 
Bclf-constraint,  and  acknowledge  willingly  no  external  restraiiit; 
this  is  a  task  ditHcidt  to  be  achieved. 

What  !s  the  influence  of  executive  pardons  upon  such  a  mm 
of  &inful,  Binning,  restless  humanity? 

The  executive  of  every  state  is  vested  with  a  power  that  stin 
to  the  very  depths  the  currents  of  restrained  criminal  activiq?. 
It  is  he  alone  who  can  give  liberty  or  life  to  the  criminal  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  or  death,  It  accords  with  the  titnesfeofj 
things  that  such  a  power  should  be  lodged  somewhere.  The  judi' 
cious  mingh'ng  of  justice  and  mercy  makes  even  the  divine  govcn 
jnent  to  be  revered,  loved  and  obeyed.  These  two  attributes  of 
justice  and  nicrcy  —  of  punishment  and  pardon  ^can  be  madet 
harmonize  and  secure  t!ie  lughest  good  pt>s&ihle,  under  the  cuiij 
ditions  in  which  stteiety  is  placed. 

To  partlon  a  man  implies  liB  guilt.  The  act  in  itself  rec<»gaizfl 
the  fact  of  transgression.  Without  sin,  the  law  is  dead,  Withofl 
culpability,  what  is  called  an  act  of  pardon  is  a  mere   restoi-Hlioa 

If  the  authority  to  grant  reprieves  has  nothing  in  its  truenatuij 
ftnd  tdlic'c  antagonistic  to  the  highest  end  to  be  reached  by  peai 
rcfnnnsiloricfl,  it  must  be  a  helper,  in  some  way,  to  good  result 
'I'K^    I,''  t  that  a  good  in  itself  may  be  made  an  evil  in  its  issue  dc 
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not  warrant  the  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  good.  If  its 
akenee  gives  the  bad  the  supretnacy,  it  is  a  positive  evil  to  lessen 
the  forces  and  weighty  on  the  side  of  good  and  humanity. 

It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  executive  clemency  has  often  been 
exercised  when  the  act  was  a  clear  mistake  —  being  at  once  an 
Injury  to  the  recipient  and  a  scourge  to  the  community.  But  oft- 
times  the  community,  that  is,  members  of  the  community,  are 
quite  as  much  to  blame  as  the  executive,  on  account  of  their  un- 
wise and  persistent  importunity. 
I  Is  the  executive  more  worthy  of  censure  because  he  enlarged 

\  the  dangerous  prisoner  than  the  community  is  which,  either  by  its 
silence  or  its  overt  act,  assists  in  bringing  about  the  very  result  so 
bitterly  complained  of,  a/?er  it  has  been  done?  ^Justice  demands 
that  society  should  bear  a  ]>ortion  of  the  odium  which  has  been 
heaped  upon  the  executive  chair. 

Personal  responsibility  is  no  less  solemn  and  binding  than  that 
which  grows  out  of  official  station.  Men  always  discuss  and  criti- 
cise executive  duty,  privilege  and  action,  with  a  freedom  of  speech 
and  conclusion  that  deserves  to  be  characterized  as  rash,  if  indeed 
8ome  harsher  epithet  would  not  be  more  fitting. 

There  is  now,  as  heretofore,  a  disposition  manifested  to  have 
Bome  material  change  instituted  in  the  manner  of  granting 
pardons.  Many  persons  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  favor  to 
friends,  rather  than  one  of  grave  practical  importance  to  society 
and  the  criminal  class.  Some  would  cut  off  the  prerogative 
entirely,  and  give  the  law  its  inexorable  force,  without  the  possi- 
bility of  interference  from  any  quarter.  Others  justly  hold  to  the 
necessity  and  benefit  of  executive  clemency  under  certain  condi- 
tions. With  the  former  class  there  can  be  no  discussion.  The 
aim  of  the  latter  class  is  understood  to  be  directed  to  a  simple 
reform  in  the  manner  of  its  exercise.  They  wish  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  the  law  to  be  recognized,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
would  secure  for  the  actually  unfortunate  the  blessings  which  flow 
from  the  due  combination  of  justice  and  mercy. 

This  is  the  ideal;  its  realization  is  the  difficult  part.  Living, 
as  we  do,  under  a  republican  government,  with  the  right  of  appeal 
BO  full  and  unrestricted,  the  pressure  of  the  claims  of  friendship, 
the  indebtednes  which  political  preferment  brings  in  its  train,  the 
deep  sympathy  of  hearts  yearning  with  love  rather  than  guided 
by  judgment,  and  the  cries  of  suffering  families,  make  a  united 
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appeal,  wliiclr,  to  saj  the  lea&t,  is  very  strong.  It  takes  a  I 
man  to  keep  his  gaze  steadily  fixed  upon  the  bUoded  figure  of 
justieo,  while  the  tears  and  entreaties  of  a  dietreeeed  wife  or 
mother  or  sister  fall  and  plead  in  unaffected  eloquence.  Got- 
eniorA  are  made  of  flesh  uiid  blood. 

Doubtless,  every  man  who  has  ever  been  placed  at  the  helnjnfj 
great  etale,  sui*h  as  irassaehiisetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  or 
Ohio,  has  found  his  power  to  pardon  ftate  convicts  the  iiie«t 
embarrassing  of  all  his  duties.  Witli  1^500  or  2,0OO  applicAiiom 
pressing  themselves  upon  his  time,  sympathy  and  jndgment  by 
letter,  by  the  prayers  of  prominent  citizens,  by  earnest,  lionest, 
hard  working  friends,  his  office  is  no  sinecure.  He  is  awartj  thtt 
the  most  upriglit  jtidge  may  mistake  in  administering  the  kv. 
lie  knows  that  the  most  honest  jury  may  misinterpret  aad 
misapply  tlie  testimony.  lie  has  heard  the  fairest  witness 
give  impressions  which  the  truth  will  not  warrant.  Too  often 
he  has  known  combinations  of  evil  men,  wlio,  from  molivei 
of  interest,  passion,  prejudice  or  vengeance,  have  succeeded  In 
turning  justice  and  truth  aside  from  their  due  course.  Cogniianl 
of  all  these  weaknesses  and  villainies,  his  pillow  cannot  be  an 
easy  one.  Many  a  time,  doubtless,  in  the  midst  of  the  gatherinsf 
difficulties  of  his  position,  he  could  heartily  wish  a  sj'ncope  of  thii 
prerogrttive.  His  office  is  not  guarded  with  sentinels  and  ooiirti 
through  whose  scrutiny  and  inquisition  the  applicant  m 
approach.  His  door  must  open  to  all.  To  the  b>wly  as  well  ail 
the  loi*dly  he  must  give  audience.  An  executive  so  circnmstancs 
will  tind  it  necessary  to  establish  certain  fixed  rules  to  guide  htll 
oOicial  action.  Governor  Geary,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  laid  do 
the  following  principles  and  regulations  for  pardons  to  this 
Tiz, ;  that, 

"  F'irsL^No  pardon  will  be  granted  nntil  notice  of  the  applicn^ 
tion  therefor  shall  have  been  given  by  publication,  once  a  week  for 
two  consecutive  weeks,  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  county  i 
which  the  conviction  was  had. 

**^  Second, — No  pardon  will  be  granted  nnless  notice  of  the  appl 
cation  shall  have  been  given  to  the  judge  who  tried  the  cao»e,  to 
the  district  attoriicy  or  to  the  attorney  who  prosecuted.     Proof 
which  notice  shall  be  furnished  this  department. 

*'  Third. — All  applications  for  pardons  must  have  with  tJiem 
following  papers,  written  in  a  clear  and  distinct  hand: 


or 

a 
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"1.  A  certified  copy  of  the  whole  record,  including  docket 
entries,  minntes  of  court,  copy  of  indictment,  pleas  and  all  other 
papers  on  file  in  the  court  relating  to  the  case. 

"2.  A  full  statement  of  the  reasons  upon  which  the  application 
is  based,  setting  forth  all  the  facts ;  the  notes  of  evidence  taken  on 
trial;  letters  from  responsible  persons  in  the  community  where  the 
crime  was  committed  ;  a  recommendation  from  the  jurors  who  sat 
on  the  trial,  and,  if  any  of  them  refuse  to  recommend  a  pardon, 
reasons  for  such  refusal ;  letter  from  the  district  attorney  or  coun- 
sel who  tried  the  case;  and  a  letter  from  the  judge  setting  forth 
his  views  upon  the  subject  of  the  application. 

"  Fourth, — Recommendations  for  pardons  for  unexpired  terms 
of  sentence  must  have  a  copy  of  the  whole  record,  as  before 
required.  Also  copy  of  commitment;  petition  from  prisoner  set- 
ting forth  reasons;  and  statement  from  warden  and  inspectors  of 
prison. 

^^  Fifth. — No  personal  application  will  be  permitted. 
^  Sixth. — As  these  rules  are  intended  to  subserve  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  they  will  be  strictly  enforced,  and  relaxed  only  when 
good  reasons  shall  be  furnished  for  so  doing." 

These  are  Governor  Geary's  safeguards.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
attorney-general  or  his  deputy  to  review  and  reduce  the  testimony 
in  the  case  in  hand  to  its  definite  points.  Thus,  in  any  given  case, 
the  whole  history  of  the  trial  and  the  personal  claims  of  good 
character  are  before  the  executive,  when  he  sits  in  judgment  upon 
a  prayer  for  pardon.  It  is  thus  that  he  officially  recognizes  the 
great  trust  confided  to  him,  and  shows  his  d^ire  to  conserve  the 
high  aim  of  the  law.  The  non-requirement  of  all  these  data  of 
judgment  would  greatly  lessen  his  labor,  but  it  would  give 
the  appearance  at  least  of  disregard  for  the  prerogatives  of 
the  judiciary. 

Whenever  the  executive  invades  the  province  of  the  judicial 
department^  without  co-operation  from  the  judiciary  itself  or  with- 
out some  valid  reascm  patent  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  there  is 
danger  to  be  apprehended.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  execu- 
tive oversteps  his  province,  when,  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
jury  who  convicted  and  the  judge  who  sentenced,  he  sets  the  con 
demned  at  liberty.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  no  petty  pretext 
will  permit  any  governor  of  a  state,  who  regards  his  official  oath, 
to  thrust  his  pardoning  prerogative  athwart  the  safety  secured  by 
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impartial  justice.  Tlic  iiiistakuii  are  held  in  vivid  remembrance, 
while  the  benefits  accrning  from  the  same  act,  at  another  ihm, 
are  forgotten  or  passed  by  in  silence. 

In  t!ie  valuable  pardon  statistics,  found  in  the  report  of  tb(i 
«ia8tern  (Pa.)  peril  ten  tiarj  fur  18t>9,  prepared  by  Dr.  Ourt,  itwill 
be  seen  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  prison  in  1829,  there  bare 
been  eufninitted  0,2:28  prisoners.  The  animal  average  of  punl'ittt 
has  been  but  a  little  ovi^r  Wmr  per  cent.  '*  The  per  cent  of  pardoned 
and  reeomniitted,  0.71  in  a  period  of  tliirt^^-nine  years,  being lin 
irn'rease  of  only  three  tifthg  of  one  per  cent  since  1848,  or  ulnunt 
nntliing  at  all" 

From  the  opening  of  the  Massachusetts  state  prison  in  1805^ till 
1868,  the  whole^  number  of  prisoners  committed  was  7,400.  Of 
tins  number  1,019  were  [lardnnefl ;  the  average  time  served  wai 
thirteen  years;  and  the  percentage  of  pardoned  was  thirteea. 

If  tlie  noble  system  instituted  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton  refornifiSO 
per  cent  <if  tlie  (rrlniinal  elnss  that  come  under  its  humane  pmvii- 
ioiis,  and  returns  them  to  Itonest  and  industrious  lives,  it  ones  i 
grand  service  to  hunxauity.     It  accomplishes  what  it  does  tlirotighj 
appeiils  to  innate  manliood  ;  it  cultivates  self-respect  by  gradually] 
demolishing  the  walls  of  antagonism  which  stand  so  frowniiisflj] 
between  the  criminal  and  tlie  prison  officer ;  it  begets  enntideiie 
by  justice  as  well  as  love;  but  then,  on  the  very  principle  r>f  ilil 
action,  w^ould  it  not  accomplish  more  by  a  full  pardon,  without  tliej 
use  of  "  tickets-of-leave,"  wliich  necessarily  follow   the  prisunet 
with  tlie  espionage  of  the  police,  who  da  as  much  ofttjo  to  mi 
criminals  as  to  guard  society? 

There  is,  tlnubtlesri,  a  period  in  the  incarceratioD  of  a  great  j)or-| 
tion  of  the  comparatively  intelligent  prisoners,  when  it  wwjW 
more  certainly  secure  their  reformation  to  grant  them  a  full  par-' 
don.     Gratitude  is  a  stronger  restraint  with  many  criminals  l\m 
fear.     To  keep  a  man  in  prison  from  a  mere  ideal  sehse  of  justio 
until  hope,  self-respect  and  manhood  give  place  to  a  morose,  indil 
ferent  or   vindictive  spirit,  is  by  no  means  the  best  mctliod 
repress  crime. 

Every  conscientious  and  closely  observant  prison  officer  koai 
of  many  prisonet^s  under  his  chai^.,  who,  if  he  would  confess  it  1 
liimself,  he  believes  would  be  saved  to  society  and  the  nuika 
honest  industry,  if,  by  executive  clemency,  they  were  made  citixeii 
agaio*     How  often  have  we  seen  the  stolid  and  sooUess  movemeol 
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of  the  prisoner  who,  by  a  judicial  sentence,  tyrannical  rather  than 
jost,  is  compelled  to  remain  "  in  durance  vile"  for  years  after  the 
release  of  a  companion  sentenced  for  the  same  crime?  Give  us, 
then,  a  more  discriminating  judiciary  and  a  revised  penal  code,  or 
let  the  pardoning  power  stay  as  it  is.  Of  the  643  pardoned  from 
the  Massachusetts  state  prison  up  to  1865,  only  seven  were  recom- 
mitted. 

During  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  pardoned  174  from  the 
population  of  the  western  (Pa.)  penitentiary;  only  six  of  these 
lave,  as  far  as  known,  been  reconvicted.  Statistics  of  similar 
mport  could  be  presentefl  from  other  prisons,  but  these  are  suffi- 
ient  to  show  that  good  is  done  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  preroga- 
ive  of  mercy. 

As  to  the  best  plan  for  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power, 
here  is,  perhaps,  no  better  way  than  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of 
he  executive,  guarded  by  his  sense  of  official  responsibility.  More 
are  and  more  attention  will  thus  be  secured,  as  well  as  more 
»rompt  action  one  way  or  the  other. 

In  Connecticut  the  prerogative  of  pardon  is  vested  in  the  legis- 
ature ;  in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  governor  and  senate.  Opinion 
liffers  in  those  states  as  to  the  wisdom  of  these  methods ;  but  in 
h  large  and  populous  state,  with  hundreds  of  criminals  and  thou- 
ands  of  cross-plans  and  political  manij)ulation8,  this  plan  could 
lot  fail  to  work  out  pardons  on  the  ax-grinding  system,  rather 
han  from  the  settled  principles  and  carefully  formed  convictions 
»f  a  considerate,  judicious  and  conscientious  executive.  It  places 
his  difficult  matter  in  the  care  of  a  body  of  men,  who  have  neither 
:he  time  nor  the  disposition  to  bestow  the  thought  and  personal 
nvestigation  requisite  to  secure  a  proper  administration. 

One  state  —  New  Jersey  —  has  introduced  a  "board  of  pardons," 
18  recommended  by  Dr.  Lieber.  It  is  so  constituted  as  to  embrace 
i  wide  range  of  judgment  and  opinion.  It  has  an  organization 
hat  secures  a  lofly  grade  of  legal  talent  and  experience,  a  fact 
frhiah  should  give  it  a  high  place  in  the  minds  of  those  directly 
nterested  in  its  action.  But  a  pardon  board,  however  it  may  be 
K>n8titnted.  will,  necessarily,  more  or  less  divide  and  distribute 
esponsibility.  In  form  it  professes  to  relieve  the  executive,  while 
n  fact  it  but  pushes  back  the  onus  on  his  shoulders.  If  he  chance 
o  be  in  the  minority  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  a  certain 
pardon,  is  it  fair  to  ask  him  to  yield  and  yet  bear  the  responsi- 
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bility?  Whatever  form  the  act  takes  in  its  rise,  it  is  still,  in  iti 
issue,  the  act  of  one  man.  Shall  a  chief  do  violence  to  his  own 
conscience  ?  Shall  he  be  compelled  by  law  and  the  votes  of  two 
or  three  men  to  place  himself  as  a  target  to  receive  the  thrastsof 
public  opinion  ? 

The  influence  of  the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  is  not, 
then,  always  deleterious  on  the  imprisoned  criminal.  The  hope 
of  pardon  is,  not  unfrequently,  an  incentive  to  good  conduct,  and 
a  support  under  the  despondency  of  a  long  sentence.  If  the  pri|. 
oner  thinks  at  all,  he  is  restless.  His  condition  of  curtailed  po^ 
sonal  liberty,  if  pardon  were  an  impossibility,  would  disquiet  hii 
spirit.  The  scenes  and  memories  of  home,  of  parent,  friend  and 
family,  harrow  his  soul.  His  present  outlook  and  his  prospect  id 
the  future,  iilled  as  lie  is  with  remorse  and  the  scorn  and  rebnkeof 
society,  drive  arrows  to  his  heart.  The  grace  of  Christ  alone  en 
grant  the  pardon  that  shall  give  full  rest  and  peace  to  his  fth 
turbed,  anxious,  foreboding  spirit. 
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XVIII.     The   Christian  Duty  of  Oaring  for  Neglected 
AND  Criminal  Children. 

Hon,  prepared  to  be  preached  before  the  Congresa,  by  Frsdirick  Msbbicx,  D.  D.,  Presi- 
dent of  Wealeyan  UnWersity,  Delaware,  Ohio.* 

;  THE  Son  of  Man  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which  wab  loht.*' 

Luke  zix,  10. 

e  walk  amid  shadows.  We  see  but  through  a  glass,  darkly, 
•e  is  much  of  mystery  in  all  with  which  we  have  to  do- 
know  but  in  part.  But,  while  our  knowledge  is  thus  limited, 
know  enough  for  duty  ;  and  this  will  prompt  a  truly  christian 
t  earnestly  to  inquire,  with  a  view  to  its  performance,  "  Lord, 
t  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do?"  while  faith  submissively 
lims,  in  reference  to  what  is  concealed,  "  Even  so.  Father,  for 
seemeth  good  in  thy  sight." 

e  are  this  evening  to  consider  the  christian  duty  of  caring 
neglected  and  criminal  children. 

re  there  such  to  he  cared  for?  Alas!  but  too  many.  Our 
s  swarm  with  them.  They  are  seen  in  every  alley  and  at 
Y  street  corner ;  at  the  doors  of  the  saloon  and  of  the  theatre ; 
lie  wharf  and  in  the  public  park ;  they  are  found  in  garrets 
cellars,  in  the  gutter  and  on  the  curbstone.  Go  where  you 
their  forlorn  and  haggard  faces  greet  you;  some  begging, 
5  sweeping  street-crossings,  some  picking  rags,  and  some  pick- 
pockets ;  and  not  a  few  pining  where  sunlight  and  smiles  are 
3  unknown.  Nor  are  they  found  in  the  cities  alone.  If  not 
nmerous  in  the  towns  and  country,  still  there  is  scarcely  a  com- 
ity in  which  some  may  not  be  found.  It  is  a  low  estimate 
jh  places  their  number  in  the  United  States  at  one  hundred 
sand,  to  say  notliing  of  multitudes,  not  included  in  this  esti- 
5,  whose  condition  calls  for  our  sympathy  and  aid. 
m  they  he  henefited  hy  our  lahora  f  Undoubtedly.  Ignorant 
may  be,  and  many  of  them  very  vicious.  Still,  they  are  hu- 
— susceptible  to  all  the  influences  which  affect  humanity.  Nor 
:he  most  vicious  so  much  hardened  in  crime  as  accustomed  to 

»r.  MsBBiCK  was  prevented  by  sickness  from  preaching  tliis  sermon ;  bat  the 
shing  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  give  it  place  among  the  Transactions  of 
ongrcss. 
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it.  Especially  are  they  not,  as  a  general  rule,  hardened  bj  resist 
ing  ^ood  influences;  for  of  these  most  bare  known  bnt  littJaj 
Neglect,  cruelty  and  bad  example  have  chiefly  raade  thern  whd 
they  are:  *' Never/'  said  one-,  at  the  Ohio  state  reform  and  inda 
trial  school  fur  f^irls,  a  few  weeks  since,  '*  never  before  coming hei 
did  I  know  what  it  waa  to  be  spoken  to  kindly ;"  and  where  \ 
kind  words  are  spoken,  there  can  be  little  good.  Snch  cliildn 
are  usually  very  susceptible  to  kindness.  Indeed^  it  Is  wonderf 
how  most  are  moved  by  it,  Jnst  after  writing  this  sentence,  it  ^ 
my  pleasare  to  witness  a  beautiful  illustration  of  its  truth  in 
institution  already  named.  It  fell  to  ray  lot  to  introduce  to  tl 
school  a  gentleman  but  then  recently  appointed  one  of  its  tnistai 
—  a  gentleman  whose  great  heart  is  an  ever  living  wcll-spriogi 
kind  and  generous  impulses.  As  he  passed  among  the  pnpiUi 
his  glowing  countenance,  speaking  words  of  kindly  cheer  and  ho 
and  extending  to  each  a  hand  of  generous  greeting,  every  he 
deemed  touched,  and  tears  were  in  nearly  every  eye.  A  still  ma 
striking  exaniple  I  have  troui  the  superintendent  of  the  refod 
school  for  bciys,  at  Lancaster,  in  this  stute.  A  boy  of  most  vji 
temper  and  stubborn  will  was  committed  for  the  crime  i 
slaughter.  He  proved  to  be  so  unmanageable  that  it 
necessar)'  to  confine  him  in  a  celL  Hoping  be  might  be  somevli 
subdued  by  his  confinement^  after  a  few  days  he  was  lit 
But  no  change  for  the  better  had  been  effected ^  and  be  soon  m% 
his  escape.  Not  long  after  he  was  returned,  more  soUeu  and  ricid 
tliau  ever;  and  again  he  was  confined.  He  now  becmne  so  viole( 
that,  for  the  safety  of  those  who  attended  upon  liim,  lie  was  put^ 
chains.  This  failing  to  subdue  him^  the  matron  reqii66ted  thtll 
chains  might  be  removed.  Entering  his  cell  alone  and  i 
herself  by  his  side,  she  read  to  him  from  a  book  slie  had  taken  ^ 
her,  and  conversed  with  him  in  her  own  peculiarly  winning  ^ 
He  listened  in  sullen  silence,  apparently  unmoved,  tho^iigh  ot 
no  Tiolence.  Day  after  day  she  returned  to  ber  task,  aocne^ 
taking  with  ber  little  delicacies  from  her  own  table^  and  in  Taiioof 
ways  seeking  to  melt  down  hts  hardness  and  exorcise  him  of  I 
evil  spirit ;  but  all  apparently  withoot  prodaclng  any  fare 
effect.  But  if  he  was  not  conquered,  neither  w»  the  matron. 
Love  was  not  t^  be  overcome  by  halew  Daily  she  eooltniied  to  flj 
*  1  with  words  and  acts  of  IdndneMv  until  on  ooe  ooawSon,  as  &be 
Speaking  to  him  in  loving  and  gentle  tones,  perhapi  a  little 
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saddened  by  his  persistent  stubbornness,  he  suddenly  started,  as 
I    from  arevery,  exclaiming,  "Mrs.  Howe,  you  may  stop,  and  they 

may  let  me  out ;  I  shall  make  no  more  trouble  while  connected 

with  the  institution."     They  were  the  words  of  a  subdued   and 

penitent  spirit.     Kindness  had  won  the  victory.     To-day  he  is  a 

worthy  officer  of  the  institution. 
Yes,  this  class  of  children  can   be  benefited.     Sympathy  and 

labor  expended  for  them  is  not  in  vain.     Few  fields  of  benevolent 

effort  yield  more  satisfactory  results. 

But  why  is  it  a  duty  to  care  for  themf  It  is  a  duty  to  care  for 
them,  in  the  first  place,  because  tliey  are  unfortunate.  Some  of 
them,  it  is  true,  are  criminal ;  but  not  necessarily  on  that  account 
less  unfortunate.  Crime  indeed  is  crime,  and  it  is  a  false  morality 
which  would  make  its  commission  only  a  misfortune,  as  it  is  a  mor- 
bid sentiment  which  extends  to  the  criminal  only  commiseration; 
and  yet,  in  the  history  of  the  most  guilty  there  is  much  which 
justly  claims  our  pity.  This  is  especially  true  of  all  juvenile 
offenders  and  in  many  cases  it  is  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  feel- 
ing with  which  their  crimes  should  be  regarded ;  for  sad,  intensely 
Bad,  has  been  the  lot  of  most.  Let  us  go  among  them  for  a  few 
minutes  and  learn  something  of  their  history.  Here  are  some 
who  have  been  disowned  and  cast  off  as  foundlings  to  hide  the 
shame  of  their  parents,  who  have  never  known  and  will  never 
know  the  preciousness  of  parental  love ;  but  who,  instead,  are 
doomed  to  bear  the  shame  of  a  sin  in  which  they  share  no  part ; 
bitterly  illustrating  in  their  own  experience  how  the  sin  of  the 
parent  may  become  the  sad  inheritance  of  the  child.  Others, 
orphaned  by  the  providence  of  God,  find  neither  relative  nor 
friend  to  care  for  them  ;  but  alone  are  left  to  battle,  as  best  they 
can,  against  their  hard  lot,  with  but  few  circumstances  tending  to 
improve  or  encourage  them.  Some  are  the  children  of  intemperate 
parents  who,  by  strong  drink,  have  been  robbed  of  the  precious 
endowment  of  natural  affection  —  whose  very  tender  mercies  are 
cruelty — who  can  see  their  children  pining  in  want,  ignorant  and 
uncultivated,  and  turn  from  them  to  seek  gratification  in  the 
drunken  debauch;  and  some  the  children  of  professional  beggars 
and  theives,  trained  from  infancy  to  deception  and  crime,  sur- 
rounded only  by  influences  which  tend  to  corrupt  and  degrade ; 
and  still  others,  the  children  of  parents  who,  from  poverty  or 
disease,  and  often  from  both,  however  disposed,  are  unable  prop- 
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riy  to  provi<1e  for  their  offs^pring,     Uofortnimte  lime  chfl<i 
re,  and  most  of  tliem  peculiarly  eo;  and  if  misfurtiiQe  enti: 
to  eommtftenition  and  aid,  then  have  they  a  jt»l  daim  to  < : 
aynjpathy  and  frmtrrinfr  care- 

2.  But  they  fihould  be  cared  for  in  mete  qf  the  hf>pedft>r  rysy 
fjfpectaUy  U  tfiemj*elves.      The  value  of  the  results  of  labor  i 
ikill  depend    largely    npoii    the  material    nj>on    which    thej 
expended.      The  lapidary  may  labor  lon^,  and  with  consumrn 
skill,  npon  a  piece  of  coarse  sandstone,  and  the  resnlt  of  hia  h' 
will  be  of  little  or  no  account ;  while  the  same  effort,  exp:*!] 
upon  a  fK'arl   or  diamond*   might  reveal  hidden   lK?antie<i  n!.i  . 
would  immensely  enhance  itB  value.     But  there  is  no  j>earl  like  tin; 
liuman  soul — no  diamond  which  can  be  bo  improved  by  wich 
directed  labor.  It  is  a  pearl  of  s^eat  |«rife  —  a  diamond  which,  w! 
properly  cut  and  polished,  h  not  unworthy  to  deck  the  diadem  ■ 
encircles  the  Redeemer's  brow.     The  whole  teaching  of  revelation 
tends  to  impress  \m  with  a  scope  of  the  unspeakable  importaa^oif , 
every  individual  of  the  ruce.     But  to  each  one  is  his  own  existenci 
especially  important.   Man  — every  man — created  in  the  imageof  j 
his  Maker,  an  heir  of  immortality*  capable  of  nnlimited  improTf- 
ment,  and  susceptible  of  unspeakable  sorrow  or  joy,  "what  shall  ft  J 
profit  htm  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soolf    Orl 
what  shall  he  give  in  exchange  for  his  sonl  !^     Theee  tmfortuaatej 
children  are  in  special  danger  of  being  lost.    I  attempt  no  theola^l 
cal  statement  here  of  what  is  involved  in  the  destiny  thns  fate-j 
shadowed  ;  but  no  one,  whether  a  believer  or  an  unbeliefcr  m  nfl 
special  creed,  can  doubt  that  all  which  gives  value  to  existeoot  U 
in  the  case  of  these  children,  put  in  fearfol  jeopardy;  or  tlist,1ifi 
proper  effort,  many  of  them  may  nol  only  be  saTed  from  tUi 
impending  ruin,  but  so  trained  as  to  tecare  to  tbemselvifs  iQ  tfca 
rich  benefits  of  an  intelligent  and  Tuiaoos  Uft.    They 
Bnved  —  saved  to  society ;  saved  lobtesa  mad  ool  eme  the « 
nity  in  which  they  dwell ;  saved  to  tbenitdv»;  aat^  to  hioirthe 
bh^ssedness  of  an  existence  which  ansv^efs  all  the  CTvat  andb  h^M 
which  it  was  given  — the  bleeedncas  of  Utii^  m 
fellowBhtp  with  the  Father  of  their  sfwiH^  aad  with  all  &al 
pure  and  good  in  His  universe.     With 
dtttT  cannot  be  doubtfuL 

8.  Again,  to  care  for  these  children  is  a  dwty  m  vievof  the  to 
Aat/fw»  Mir  doMB  largdy  am4  ikfi  fiiwfiaii  ^lla 
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■  The  BtatisticB  of  our  penitentiaries,  jails  and  criminal  courts  fur- 
,  Bkh  abnndant  proof  that  such  is  the  fact  And  who  can  estimate 
Ae  amount  of  evil  these  criminals  inflict  upon  society.  It  is  an 
•Til  felt  by  all.  In  some  form  it  penetrates  every  department  of 
loeiety.  As  personal  violence,  loss  of  property,  sense  of  danger,  or 
kuniliation  and  shame,  it  touches  us  all.  And  what  is  truly 
ahurming  is  the  fact  that  crime,  at  least  in  this  country,  is  greatly 
00  the  increase.  The  daily  report  of  cases  of  shooting,  stabbing, 
poisoning,  house-breaking,  rioting  and  drunkenness,  is  producing  a 
oniversal  feeling  of  insecurity.  We  walk  the  streets  of  our  cities 
vith  a  nervous  apprehension  that  the  first  step  we  hear  behind  us 
may  be  that  of  an  assassin.  We  bolt  our  doors  at  mid-day,  and  set 
our  electric  alarms  at  night.  Time  was  when  this  was  not  so.  No 
loabt  much  of  this  apparent  increase  of  crime  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  zeal  with  which  facts  of  this  class  are  gathered  and  circulated 
through  the  press;  still,  every  one's  own  observation  must  have 
DOnvinced  him  that  crime,  in  its  multifarious  forms,  is  becoming 
more  and  more  common.  Its  hideous  visage  is  seen  everywhere ; 
in  high  places  and  in  low,  in  city  and  in  town,  in  village  and  in 
eoantry,  in  the  business  mart  and  in  the  private  retreat.  Go 
where  we  may,  it  confronts  us.  Even  he  who  aiks  our  charity , 
watches  his  opportunity  to  pilfer,  or  mocks  our  generous  sympathy 
with  a  tale  of  sorrow  never  experienced.  It  is  painful  and  humiliat- 
mg  to  recognize  these  facts,  but  they  cannot  be  disguised.  They  give 
OB  too  much  trouble  and  anxiety  for  this.  In  reply,  it  may  be  said 
that  goodness  is  also  becoming  more  active  and  efficient.  I  rejoice 
to  believe  that  such  is  the  fact,  but  that  does  not  disprove  what  I 
have  said  of  the  increase  of  crime ;  it  only  proves  that  the  conflict 
of  moral  forces  is  becoming  more  intense  —  a  fact,  indeed,  patent 
to  all. 

But  crime  is  not  only  a  disturber  of  the  peace  and  safety  of 
•ociety ;  it  is  expensive.  This,  though  one  of  the  least  of  its  evils, 
IB  by  no  means  trifling.  It  is  a  heavy  tax  upon  every  community. 
The  torch  of  a  single  incendiary  may  cost  a  city  millions  of  dol- 
lars. The  expense  of  one  criminal  trial  often  would  suffice  for  the 
proper  training  of  a  score  of  these  neglected  and  exposed  children. 
Crimo  is  always  expensive.  Where  it  can  be  done,  it  certainly  is 
better  economy  even  to  prevent  than  to  punish  it.  True,  one  of 
the  chief  ends  of  punishment  is  its  prevention ;  but  the  theory 
which  would  make  it  the  chief  means  of  accomplishing  this  end 
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is  radically  defective.     Punislirnent,  of  course,  comes  too  late 
prevent  tlie  crime  for  M'hieh  it  is  inflicted.     Dues  it  reform  thi 
criminal,  find  tliirs  prevent  his  ^e|:^etition  of  his  o0ence?     Rareljj 
if  ever,  of  itself;  though,  withont  doubt,  it  ofttn  does  prepare  ili 
Tvay  for  the  efficient  working  of  other  and  higlrer  influences*    Bii 
it  is  chiefly  npon  the  fear  of  punishment,  ratlicr  than  npon  pnn 
ishnvent  itself,  that  reliance  is  placed  for  the  prevention  of  criim 
Eut  fear,  like  Buflering,  separate  from  moral  conductions,  has  litl 
or  no  reformatory  power.     It  may  at  times  prevent  the  cotQinii 
siou  of  certain  crimes.     But  it  does  not  change  the  dibpositiun  f 
those  it  restrains.     It  may  repress  the  flames  of  tJie  vithmno, 
it  cannot  extinguish  its  tires ;  it  may  check  the  flow  of  thi^  &treaii 
but  it  cannot  dry  up  itj?  Ibuiitain.     For  this,  uther  influences 
needed  —  influejices  which  appeal  to  the  affections  and  conscieiK) 
It  is  these  alone  which  effect  a  change  of  character ;  and  witha 
a  change  of  character  little  is   accomplished.     Un eradicated,! 
some  form  the  evil  will  break  out.      The  probabilities  of  detectifl 
and  punishment  may,  indeed,  he  so  increased,  and  the  [)enalty  ( 
certain  crimes  be  made  so  severe,  as  to  deter  most  from  their  i 
mission,  at  least  for  a  time.     Yet  this  is  not  only  exf>ensive>  1 
failing  to  eflfect  a  change  of  character  in  the  evil-dispobed,  it  do 
little  more  than  divert  the  current  of  crime  into  new  channe 
One  form  uf  crime  disappears  hnt  to  give  place  to  an^itlier,  uud 
one  perhaps  mure  dangeruus  than  the  one  suppressed.     Tlie 
evil  still  exists.     The  seat  of  the  diiBculty  has  not  been  rea 
The  evil-n^inded  are  still  at  work,  or  watching  their  opportoriilj 
Unchanged  for  the   better,  they  are  probably  waxing  worse  a1^ 
worse.     The  unsatisfactory  results  of  attempting  to  suppress  oria 
by  the  fear  uf  punishment  solely  is  strikingly  illustrated  in 
police   system    of  Paris.     Tlnit   city  has,  undoubtedly,  the  ma 
efficient  police  in  the  world.     In  all  public  places  its  agents 
well  nigh  omnipresent.     Tlie  result,  ordhiarily,  is  quiet  and  \ 
and  a  sense  of  security,  which  are  themselves  a  high  encomia 
on  the  efliciency  of  the  system  ;  and,  to  a  casual  observer,  tliey  mi| 
enggest  a  high  state  of  juoral  culture  among  the  people^ 
yet  the  corruption  of  tlie  city,  as  is  well  known,  is  gi*eat, 
with  the  sinners  of  Ephesns,  it  is  a  shame  even  to  speiik  of 
things  which  are  done  by  its  people  in  secret.     Despite  the 
mous  expense  of  its  government  in  preserving  order  and  suppr 
ing  crime,  the  city  is  but  a  seething  volcano,  ever  quaking 
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I  Ike  throes  of  a  tlireatened  explosion ;  while  crime,  though  less 
hysblic  than  elsewhere,  is  fearfully  common.  The  evil-minded  are 
lot  reformed,  and  as  the  bitter  fountain  will  send  forth  bitter 
waters  and  the  corrupt  tree  bring  forth  evil  fruit,  this  result  is 
mevitable.  Reform,  I  repeat,  rather  than  restraint,  is  the  true 
leinedy. 

But  when  shall  this  work  of  reforming  commence?  Will  yon 
WBit  until  some  great  crime  has  been  committed,  and  the  offender 
eon\dcted  and  sentenced  ?  Will  you  commence  with  the  prisoner  ! 
This  is  not  only  repeating  the  folly  of  locking  the  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen,  but  of  leaving  the  twig  to  be  straightened 
until  after  it  has  taken  on  the  inflexibility  of  the  tree;  of  permit- 
ting to  pass  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  time  for  hopeful  labor  in  the 
work  of  reform.  The  reformation  of  the  old  and  hardened  in 
erime  is  possible,  but  it  is  proverbially  difficult.  It  is  like  the 
leopard  changing  his  spots,  or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin,  for  such  to 
cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.  I  would  discourage  no 
effort  for  their  reformation.  Let  all  be  done  for  them  that  can  be, 
and  blessed  be  he  who  turns  but  one  from  the  error  of  his  ways. 
His  reward  shall  be  great,  for  he  has  saved  a  soul  from  death  and 
eovered  a  multitude  of  sins.  But  chiefly  from  labors  bestowed 
open  the  3'oung  are  we  to  look  for  success  in  seeking  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  by  reforming  the  vicious.  Juvenile  offenders  are 
mnch  more  easily  influenced  than  old.  Their  habits  have  not 
become  inflexibl}'  fixed,  nor  their  consciences  seared ;  nor  do  they 
feel  that  the  time  for  success  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life  has  for 
them  passed.  What  life  is  to  be  to  them  is  chiefly  yet  to  be 
decided.  To  them,  therefore,  may  be  addressed  all  the  high 
motives  to  a  well-ordered  life,  and  not  without  good  ho})e  that  it 
will  not  be  in  vain. 

But  more  hopeful  still  is  the  larger  class  of  these  neglected 
children,  whose  lives,  as  yet,  have  been  stained  by  no  crime  ;  but 
who,  from  exposure  to  many  and  strong  temptations,  without 
natural  guardians,  or  such  only  as  neglect  and  abuse  tiiem,  if  left 
to  themselves,  are  almost  sure  to  fall  into  evil  i)ractices,  and  in 
the  end  to  become  hardened  criminals.  Most  of  these,  by  proi)er 
care,  may  be  saved,  and  society  thus  relieved  from  what  would 
otherwise  prove  an  expensive  and  troublesome  burden. 

4.  Again, *the  caring  for  these  children  is  a  duty  we  owe  to  Oody 
the  Father  of  us  all.     In  him  we  all  live,  and  from  him  receive 
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all  which  makes  exUteDce  a  bleseiog.  Our  obligalwpfl  to  Him 
admit  of  no  increaBe.  To  do  Hk  will  is  oitr  liiglwBl  duty.  Koj 
one  can  qoeetion  that  it  is  His  will  that  all  should  be  TutiioQs  niid^ 
happy.  Equally  true  is  it  that  he  has  seeo  fit  to  place  our  wi 
being  largely  in  each  others  keeping.  To  cMre  one  for  the  other 
therefore,  an  obvious  doty  —  a  doty  we  owe  to  God  as  well  as 
our  fellow-creatures.  The  command  to  lore  oar  neighbor  ss  oitr* 
selves  is  thus  enforced  by  a  two-fold  obligation.  From  this  do! 
which  we  owe  to  Him,  will  God,  in  nowise,  excuse  ns;  nor  shooli 
we  desire  it.  Every  motive  of  obligation,  love  and  gratitQ( 
should  proinj)t  to  its  performance.  *'  Am  I  my  brother^s  keeper 
is  a  question  unworthy  of  one  who  owes  his  all  to  Him  nrho 
demands  this  service  of  love;  and  this  general  duty  has  a  speeisl 
application  to  the  class  of  whom  we  are  speaking — these  UIl^o^ 
tunate  rbildren.  There  is  something  wonderful  in  God's  regard  for 
the  unfortunate  and  erring,  and  even  for  the  guilty.  The  nn 
remarkable  manifestation  he  has  made  of  himself  to  man  is 
his  purpose  of  mercy  toward  such ;  and  He  who  spared  not 
own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all,  would  certainly  have 
care  for  tho^e  in  special  danger  of  being  led  into  sin,  or  who  bfti 
already  overntepped  the  limited  of  propriety  and  virtue;  and  it 
a  short-sightecl  and  erroneous  view  which  leads  us  to  suppose 
cares  less  for  the  child  than  the  man.  He  with  whom  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years  i^ces  the  child  already  in  his  fullness  of  ^ 
and  maturity  of  t;Iuiracter.  To  Him,  cliildhood  and  youth 
vanity  only  as  their  precious  opportunities  are  perverted  and  lo8t. 
He  undei'fitands,  as  none  other  can,  how  unspeakably  predoQS 
these  opportunities  are;  and  he  would  havens  labor  to  prevail 
their  perversion  by  those  wdio,  unfortunately,  are  placed  in  d^ 
cumetances  of  peculiar  temptation.  **  Take  these,'*  he  w^ould  bsj 
to  us,  **  and  teach  them  how  to  live  ;  take  them  and  train  them 
up  for  lue."  Thus,  to  care  for  these  children  is  clearly  a  duty  yn 
owe  to  them,  to  society  and  to  God. 

But  ray  tlieme  requires  me  to  notice  this  work  as  a  christian 
duty.  And  there  is  a  propriety  in  this.  Christianity  is  emineDtW 
a  reformatory  system.  It  was  in  the  purpose  to  reform  and  save  a 
corrupt  and  guilty  world  it  had  its  origin,  God  looked  down 
upon  the  earth  and  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great; 
ar  '  *  the  yearnings  of  infinite  love  exclaiTned :  *^*  How  ahall  I 
upi"     From  this  divine  compassion  for  man  sprang 
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(be  great  remedial  scheme.     Originating  in  love^  it  was  planned 
in  U^nite  wisdom.     He  who  had  said,  ^^  let  us  make  man,"  and 
who  knew  what  was  in  him  —  knew  all  his  capabilities  of  good 
and  evil  —  knew  all  his  motives  to  action,  the  most  secret  springs 
of  his  inmost  being,  —  knew  the  depths  to  which  he  had  sunken 
and  the    arts    by    which    he    had    been    beguiled,  —  knew  the 
heights  of  holiness  to  which  he  might  be  raised,  and  the  means 
best  adapted  to  his  elevation,  —  He  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom,  again   said,  "let  us  redeem  man."     Assigning 
to  Christianity  such  an  origin,  we  cannot  but  anticipate  that  it 
will  be  adapted  to  the  reformation  of  man ;  and  such,  certainly, 
18  the  fact.     In  all  its  spirit  and  system  of  truth,  and  in  all  its 
applications  of  the  truth  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  men, 
it  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  this  end  ;  its  whole  spirit  is  that  of 
good-will  to  men ;  it  is  in  profound  sympathy  with  the  unfortunate 
and  guilty ;  it  weeps  at  the  tomb  of  virtue,  and  breathes  hope 
into  the  despairing ;  it  has  warning  for  the  obstinate,  and  exceed- 
ingly great  and  precious  promises  for  the  penitent.     It  "  reproves, 
rebukes   and    exhorts,    with    all    long-suffering    and    doctrine.*' 
Nor  is  its  doctrine  the  least  of  its  reformatory  influences.-    Sym- 
pathy,  sentiment  and  affection   are  all    good,  and   in    these    it 
abounds;  but  man  must  have  truth  —  truth  which  can  touch  and 
quicken   every  power  of  the  soul  —  which  can   go  down   to  its 
utmost  depths  and  reveal  to  it  its  profoundest  wants  and  awaken 
aspirations  for  its  highest  good ;  mid  such  truths  Christianity  has. 
It  recognizes  every  fact  of  human    condition   and  destiny,  and 
sweeps  the  whole  domain  of  the  soul  with  the  all-searching  eye  of 
omniscience.     For  every  power  and   susceptibility  of  humanity, 
for  every  want  and  aspiration,  it  has  its  appropriate  truth.     Never 
was  there  an  utterance  in  which  there  was  more  profound  philoso- 
phy, or  truth  of  fact,  than  in  the  prayer  and  declaration  of  Christ : 
**  Sanctify  through  thy  truth;  thy  word  is  truth.'*^ 

And  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  Christianity 
was  the  life  of  its  founder.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there 
may  be  in  reference  to  the  person  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  by  both  precept  and  ractice,  he  h  Ids  the  first  rank 
among  moral  reformers.  He  himself  proclaims  his  mission  to  be, 
"to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost."  And  sublimely  consistent  with 
this  purpose  was  his  whole  life.  To  the  work  of  saving  men  from 
tiieir  errore  and  evil  ways,  he  devoted  himself  with  a  constancy 
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and  9e]f-dei]ial  wliich  know  no  parallel.  Cheerfully  relinqni§liihj 
tlie  ordinary  coiufurts  of  life,  to  an  extent  which  warranted  him  ia] 
Bayingj  "  the  foxes  have  liole^,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  havenestg,  bn 
the  Son  of  man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head  "  (not  in  the  spirit 
of  an  aneliorite,  for  he  knew  how  to  eiijo\  life,  hut  in  the  spirit  o| 
a  true  reformer,  denying  himself  that  he  might  the  better  advam 
the  interests  of  others),  he  went  forth  to  liis  life's  work.  In  ti 
temple,  by  the  wayside,  on  the  inoimtainj  ou  the  sea,  everywliere? 
as  opportunity  permitted,  he  instructed  the  ignorant,  reprt»ve<l 
the  wayward,  encouraged  the  desponding  and,  by  all  the  winniog 
arts  of  love,  a«  well  as  by  the  restraints  of  authority,  he  sought 
to  lead  men  into  a  life  of  truth  and  purity.  Nor  did  he  over- 
look the  children,  "  Suffer  them,''  said  he  to  his  foUowei*, 
oot  yet  iH>ssessed  of  his  spirit  nor  understanding  tlie  deeign  of  hii 
mission,  and  who  were  shocked  at  the  imperii iience  of  those  who 
would  obtrude  children  npon  his  attention  —  **  suffer  them  to 
cnnie  unto  oie,  artd  forbid  them  not;'*  and  lu  sweet  simplieitjit 
is  added,  "and  he  took  them  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them."  And 
we  all  remember  how,  at  the  memorable  interview  on  the  sea-«ide^ 
after  his  resurrection,  lie  said  to  his  erring  but  ]»enitent  disciple^ 
with  an  emphasis  lie  could  never  have  furgotten,  **Feed  my  laniU/* 

In  view  of  the  origin  of  Christianity,  its  reformatory  spirit  anJ 
agencies,  and  the  example  of  its  founder,  it  is  manifestly  a  dm^ 
tian  duty  to  care  for  the  class  of  children  of  which  we  are  speak* 
ing;  For  those  accepting  Christianity,  not  to  do  it  is  gro^U 
inconsistent.  It  is  practically  to  deny  both  Christ  and  his  tenclv- 
ing.  So  he  regards  it.  **  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  not  unto  one  uf 
the  least  of  these,''  Christ  represents  himself  as  saying  in  the  day 
of  final  reckoning  —  and  of  the  "these"  certainly  are  neglected 
and  exposed  children  —  "ye  did  it  not  to  me." 

The  discussion  of  the  modes  in  wliich  this  duty  is  to  l>e  p 
formed  is  hardly  embraced  in  the  subject  assigned  me,  and  rhe 
may  perhaps  be  more  properly  eonsidered  in  the  doHberatioua* 
the  cimgress  than  in  a  sabbath  discourse;  and  yet  there  is  ofl 
question   so    intiuuitely  connected   with    pei^sunal   responsibilitM 
and  duty  that  I  cannot   justify  myself  in   neglecting  aUogetlu 
to  notice  it  in  thi:^  connection.     The  question  is  this:    How  shi 
this  work  —  this  labor  of   love^be  performed?     By   individi 
effort  I  by  voluntary  associations?  or  by  government?     Could 
perf"         K\e  be  secured   by  individual  effort,  this,  without  doubt* 
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WDold  be  the  preferable  method.     Personal  charity  is  always  to 

be  preferred  to  that  which  is  associated,  and  especially  to  public 

eharity.     Its  moral  effect  is  incomparably  greater.     It  brings  the 

pVer  and  recipient  within  the  sphere  of  sympathetic  influence, 

and  thus  awakens  and  develops  some  of  the  noblest,  as  well  as 

the  most  amiable,  traits  of  character,  as  no  associated  or  public 

eharity  can.     This  is  especially  true,  when  benevolence  seeks  to 

benefit   others   through   the   agency   of  personal    influence  —  an 

agency  indispensable  in  the  work  of  reform.     To  attempt  this 

through  a  third  party  is  like  interposing  an  insulator  between  the 

poles  of  a  galvanic  battery.     Palm  must  meet  palm,  heart  mast 

meet  heart.     The  spirit,  chilled  by  neglect  or  palsied  by  crime, 

mnst  be  stirred  and  quickened  by  the  warm  pulsations  of  love. 

The  soul,  weak  in  its  aspirations  for  what  is  good,  and  borne  down 

by  its  evil  propensities,  must  needs  link  itself  to  tliat  which  is 

strong.     Hand  must  join   hand,  soul  must  grapple  with  soul,  in 

this  life  struggle ;  for  it  is  to  pluck  life  out  of  the  jaws  of  death 

that  these  efforts  are  put  forth  ;  and  every  sympathy  and  affection  by 

which  souls  take  hold  of  and  influence  each  other  is  needed  for  its 

acconi  plish  men  t. 

Speaking  of  this  work  as  a  christian  duty,  it  may  be  allowed 
me  to  say,  that  this  use  of  personal  influence  is  one  of  the  vital 
principles  of  Christianity.  Individuality,  personal  interest  and 
affection,  suffering  and  effort  for  others,  with  personal  submission 
and  trust,  gratitude  and  love,  in  those  receiving  the  benefit,  make 
np  the  gospel.  Christ  not  only  dies  for  the  race,  but  for  every 
man  ;  to  each  individual  a  measure  of  the  Spirit  is  given,  and  to 
every  struggling  soul  there  is  a  real  presence  of  the  Divine  Restorer 
encouraging  and  strengthening;  and  in  Him  must  each  trust  by 
an  act  of  personal  faith,  to  secure  the  full  benefits  of  his  mission 
of  mercy.  "Lo,  I  am  with  you  alwaj^s"  —  "  He  that  believeth  in 
me  shall  not  perish,"  are  Christ's  own  words,  and  point  clearl}'  to  the 
beneficent  agency  of  this  personal  presence  and  inflnenee  in  the 
work  of  lifting  up  and  saving  the  fallen.  But  the  most  wonderful 
fact  in  the  gospel  scheme,  the  one  which,  more  than  all  others, 
floods  this  subject  with  light,  is  that  clothing  of  the  divine  in 
humanity  —  the  taking  by  Christ  of  our  nature,  with  all  its  infirmi- 
ties, and  the  entering  into  all  forms  of  human  experience,  that,  as 
the  merciful  high  priest  of  humanity,  he  miglit  be  touched  with  the 
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feeling  of  our  infirmities,  and  know  how  to  Buccor  and  deliTer  tie 
tempted.     Here  is  wisdom,  profound  as  the  love  it  guides, 

With  such  light  to  guide  uh,  we  may  safely  conclude  that,  in  thaJ 
work  of  reform,  that  system  is  best,  other  things  being  the  BamO|l 
w*hich  81'^ ires  the  largest  amount  of  direct  personal  influenceLl 
This  of  course  is  accomplished  bj  individual  effort;  and,  we 
tliere  enough  of  true  christian  philanthropy  diffused  throogIt| 
society,  with  but  few  exceptions  no  other  method  would 
required-  Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  while  Christianity  bis 
given  rise  to  most  or  all  of  our  eleemosynary  institutions,  it  will 
in  tlie  end  he  their  destruction.  In  form  some  may  continue,  bm 
not  as  public  cliarities.  Private  benevolence  will  rejoice  to  tnin- 
i&ter  ta  each  and  alias  need  rpquires ;  but  that  time  is  not  yd 
For  the  present,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come, 
individual  effort  and  liberality  will  accmnplifth  bnt  a  small  part  of 
what  needs  to  be  done.  Multitmles,  even  of  the  children  of  wliom 
we  have  been  speaking  (thuso  deprived  of  or  negle(*ted  by  tbelr 
parents)  who  have  fallen  into  vagrancy  and  perhaps  crime, 
and  wliose  forlorn  condition  appeals  most  toochiugly  and  powerfully 
to  all  the  better  feelings  of  t>ie  beart,  will  find  no  kind  hand  stretcljcd 
out  for  their  rescue.  The?e,  each  of  whom  ought  to  find  a  home 
in  some  kind  family,  hot  rio  not,  must  be  eared  for  by  eocietj. 
The  question  wliether  they  sb<iiild  be  placed  in  institutions  xiui^r 
the  control  uf  voluntary  associations  or  of  the  government,  I  \Till 
not  here  discuss.  Perhaps,  for  the  present,  lK*th  of  these  classes  of 
institutions  are  needed.  In  the  former  the  element  of  per^>n» 
iufliieoce  can  un doubt f^dly  be  more  largely  introdut*ed,  ati^ 
more  efficiently,  because  more  naturally,  employed  ;  while  instiuj 
tious  under  the  control  of  the  government  can  compel  the  attend 
ance  of  a  chiss  wliiuh  the  others  might  not  be  able  to  reach. 

But  whether  any  particidar  one  or  all  of  these    methods 
employed,  the  proper  caring  for  these  outcast  children  is  itself  » 
Buhjcct  which  deserves  tlje  earnest  attention  of  the  entire  comiafl 
nicy;  and  in  proportion  to  the  interest  felt   %vill   be  the  etfit-ieno 
of  any  method  wliicb  may  be  adopted. 

Heretofore  tltis  subject  has  not  received  t!ie  attention  itdeservi 
Tlie  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  idiotic  are  kindly  and  liberally  car 
for.     And  this  is  right     But  !iow  few  thiTik  of  these  outcast  ao 
vagrant  children,  piniug  in  want  and  surrounded  with  tempiatic 
to  crime.     For  these  are  usually  the  frown  and  rebuff;   and 
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Umr  claim  upon  onr  sympathy  and  aid  is  stronger  than  that  even 
of  the  deaf  or  blind.  Their  misfortune  involves  more  of  the 
moral;  it  strikes  deeper  into  the  soul;  their  highest  interests 
■re  more  imperiled.  And  so,  properly  to  interest  ourselves  in  their 
behalf,  requires  a  higher  form  of  benevolence.  The  sight  of  those 
deprived  of  their  senses,  or  maimed,  at  once  awakens  our  pity, 
and  inclines  us  to  offer  them  aid.  But  most  do  not  as  readily 
recognize  moral  infirmities,  nor  feel  so  deeply  for  those  suffering 
fi-om  their  effects.  And  yet  not  to  feel  and  care  for  such  is  to 
inias  one  of  the  highest  and  most  ennobling  motives  of  life. 
Hence  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  as  well  as  to  the  children,  to 
interest  ourselves  in  their  behalf  In  caring  for  them,  we  are  work- 
ing out  most  eflSciently  our  own  highest  good.  We  are  lifting 
onrselves  out  of  the  mire  of  a  short-sighted  and  groveling  selfish- 
neas,  into  a  benevolence,  intelligent  and  pure  —  a  benevolence 
which  links  us  to  angels  and  to  God  —  which  makes  us  partakers 
of  the  divine  nature,  and  will  assuredly  make  us  inheritors  of  the 
promises.  We  cannot  afford  to  neglect  them.  All  our  highest 
interests  are  bound  up  in  this  and  other  like  works  of  mercy. 

And  so,  too,  we  owe  it  to  our  common  humanity.  O !  how  has 
the  bright  gold  become  dim,  how  has  the  crown  fallen  from  the 
head,  when  human  beings,  bone  of  the  same  bone  and  flesh  of 
the  same  flesh  —  brethren  —  can  cease  to  care  for  each  other,  and 
especially  to  sympathize  with  and  care  for  those  upon  whom  has 
fallen  the  shadow  of  a  great  misfortune.  We  need  to  bestir  our- 
selves and  find  a  higher  level  —  the  higher  plane  of  an  earnest  and 
impartial  love. 

We  owe  it  to  our  religion.  We  are  a  christian  people;  and  if 
Christianity  teaches  any  duty,  it  is  that  of  caring  for  those  who 
need  our  aid.  And  who  need  it  more  than  these  children  ?  Let 
ns  by  ^*hus  caring  for  them  show  our  faith  by  our  works,  and  best 
commend  the  religion  we  revere  and  love  to  those  who  are  with- 
out it.  Christianity,  if  we  accept  it,  has  this  just  claim  upon  us ;  if 
we  have  its  spirit,  the  claim  will  be  cheerfully  and  heartily  met. 

We  owe  it  to  our  country.  In  what  consists  the  true  glory  of  a 
people?  In  material  monuments?  In  wealth  ?  In  numbers?  In 
works  of  art  and  literature  ?  In  military  prowess,  or  the  achieve- 
ments of  science!  These  all  have  their  significance,  and  of  some 
of  them  a  nation  may  well  be  proud.  But  there  is  a  glory  that 
ezcelleth.  They  all  pale  in  the  presence  of  true  works  of  benevolence. 
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A  itaiT^c  m  yse^.^gntttBf, » f^mnder  set  wtien  liberating  its  slaves,  than 

w^r.    '.icrirt'iKi'.ibi^  »  p^iple;  when  edoeadzLg  its  poor,  than  when 

it:,t%M:UK    'it  !*i«r'i«».     Who  ino6t  h»>nop%  Li*  race  ?     Alexander  or 

'  ai        '  .*n»ifVttOi^  'If  Xjtvier?    Napoleon  or  Howard  {    Welling- 

v^      ^    **  ii^t<if^»iv  ^    J'/an    of   Arc   or   Florence    Nightingale! 

M'^r  .-rt^tiiij:  :i<»^  -Jtri^crj,  weeping  over  Jernsalem  and  dying  on 

._.  >r-     *     i«»-   ttJuincuisM:  evont  in  this  world's  historv.    Good- 

»»  ,  -  ^*  -.«Kt  iri»stfn^**.  and  v^orks  of  mercv  the  n*.'ble&t  acti. 

..'.*     .**rT-v    ,rr    t.or  .ligrhait  of  all  motives,  we  owe  it  tu  Him 

*.-  ac'i*  /.ii«t.~  ».  '▼hone  servants  we  are,  and  whom  to  serve 
-rf.ri.'-  #-  nr  ^jr>at**r.  joy;  and  to  whom  be  the  orii.»rj  of  all  tbe 
•^i/t     ^.Ti^^    .n   '^arrh  and   in  heaven,  both   now   and   rlrr  ever. 
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XXXIX.   Proceedings  and  Discussions. 

By  J.  O.  Adxl,  of  Ohio,  Official  Reporter  of  the  Body. 

First  Day. 

Wednesday,  October  12,  1870. 
morning  session. 

The  organization  of  the  congress  having  been  effected,  as  here- 
tofore reported,  Dr.  Wines,  corresponding  seci*etary  of  the  prison 
association  of  New  York,  having  been  called  upon  for  a  paper,  said : 
Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged,  at  this  early  stage  of  our 
proceedings,  to  offer  an  apology,  instead  of  submitting  a  paper.  I 
had  the  honor  of  having  two  subjects  assigned  me  by  the  committee 
of  arrangements  —  one  on  the  question  of  an  international  peniten- 
tiary congress,  the  other  on  the  present  outlook  of  prison  discipline 
in  America.  The  first  of  these  essays  I  have  prepared  ;  the  other 
it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  overtake,  pressed  as  I  have  been 
of  late  with  other  duties.  I  therefore  ask  the  permission  of  the 
congress  to  offer  a  few  hrtp^^oinptu  remarks  on  the  topic  assigned 
for  the  present  hour.  I  will  afterward  write  out  a  short  paper  on 
the  subject,  so  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  our  transactions. 

[The  reporter  omits  the  extemporaneous  remarks  of  Dr.  Wines, 
as  he  understands  they  will  be  embodied  in  his  essay.] 

For  the  paper  of  Dr.  Wines,  see  page  15. 

Bradford  K.  Peirce,  D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  New  York  house 
of  refuge,  read  a  paper  under  the  following  title:  A  General  View 
of  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 

For  Dr.  Peirce's  paper,  see  page  21. 

Edward  L.  Pierce,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  state 
charities,  said  that  there  was  a  difference  in  reformatories  as  to  the 
restraint  put  upon  the  inmates;  for  instance,  in  the  Westborough 
refonpatory,  in  Massachusetts,  not  taking  into  consideration  two 
or  three  families  on  the  farm  from  which  boys  can  run  away,  the 
rest  of  the  institution  is  substantially  walled  in,  while  in  the 
Indiana  reform  school,  which  seemed  to  work  very  well,  he 
believed  many  of  the  boys  could  run  away  at  any  moment,  and 
yet  they  did  not.  The  same  system  was  practised  in  New  Jersey. 
He  desired  to  know  which  of  the  two  systems  was  productive  of  the 
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and  the  sewing  department,  and  give  them  a  great  deal  of  laundry 
work  to  do ;  and,  in  addition,  we  give  them  suitable  work  for  sale 
in  the  way  of  Icnitting,  making  paper  boxes,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  to  keep  them  employed.  So  far  as  his  observation  extended, 
there  was  nothing  that  would  better  fit  them  for  usefulness  and 
for  honorable  positions  in  life,  than  to  be  w**^l  trained  in  domestic 
labor  and  the  art  of  sewing. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  l)etroit  house  of 
correction,  said  that  statistics  showed  that  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
inmates  of  our  prisons  were  laborers  and  servants.  Was  there 
nothing  that  would  fit  them  for  a  higher  grade  in  society,  and 
give  them  a  higher  moral  culture,  than  mere  domestic  labor  ? 

Mr.  Ames,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  a  small  percentage  might, 
lie  thought,  be  fitted  for  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  and  some 
had  in  this  vocation  commended  themselves  to  the  confidence  of 
the  pablic;  but  this  percentage  was  small  in  comparison  with  the 
whole  number,  and  the  great  majority  perhaps  could  not  be  fitted 
for  such  a  responsible  position.  Others  had  entered  upon  various 
trades  in  shops  and  mills.  There  was  a  great  demand  in  his  part 
<rf  the  country  for  their  labor  in  the  mills,  and  good  wages  were 
paid,  but  the  influences  were  not  always  good  ;  therefore,  they 
avoided  placing  their  girls  there,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  tried  to 
get  them  good  homes  in  families ;  not  that  they  should  always 
remain  as  servants  in  families,  but  it  would  be  a  stepping  stone, 
an  open  door,  as  it  were,  to  families  of  their  own. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FooTB,  of  Ohio,  thought  this  question  had  been  settled 
in  the  Ohio  reform  farm  school.  In  that  institution,  while  there  was 
supervision  of  the  members,  there  was  a  large  amount  of  influence 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  inmates,  which  made  them  feel  that  the 
institution  was  giving  them  a  chance  to  become  something  in  the 
world ;  so  that,  though  the  worst  classes  of  boys  were  brought 
there,  there  was  very  little  disposition  to  leave.  On  one  occasion, 
lie  said,  a  Mr.  Osbom,  of  St.  Louis,  came  there  to  visit  the  institu- 
tion, and  after  looking  around,  came  to  him  and  said:  "How  is 
this?  I  see  your  inmates  here,  apparently  unrestrained ;  they  go 
roaming  all  around  where  they  please ;  do  they  not  run  away  ?" 
He  was  assured  that  they  very  seldom  tried  to  escape,  though  Mr. 
Howe,  the  superintendent,  frequently  intrusted  them  with  a  horse 
and  buggy  to  go  to  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  and  return, 
and  he  believed  the  best  way  was  to  trust  them.    The  boys  had 
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The  following  communication  was  also  received : 


City  of  Cincinnati,  CouNcn.  Chambek,  ) 


October  12,  1870. 

!Fo  the  President  of  the  National  Convention  on  Prisons  and 
Reformatory  Institutions: 

Sir  —  The  sub-committee  appointed  by  the  general  committee 
cf  arrangements,  very  respectfully  tender  the  members  of  the 
convention  a  cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  public  institutions  of 
the  county  and  city,  on  Saturday,  October  15th.  Carriages  will  be 
in  waiting  at  the  hall  door  at  9  o'clock  a.  m. 

Very  respectfully, 

PAUL  REINLEIN, 
A.  E.  JONES, 
CHARLES  THOMAS. 

This  invitation  was  also  accepted,  and  the  thanks  of  the  con- 
gress voted  to  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  for  the  liberal  provision 
tiius  made  for  the  entertainment  and  gratification  of  the  members. 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

AFTEKNOON    SESSION. 

The  convention  re-assembled  at  3  p.  m.,  and  resumed  the  discus- 
sion on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  family  and  congregate  sys- 
tems in  juvenile  reformatories. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Lincoln,  superintendent  of  the  Baltimore  house  of 
refuge,  thought  that  if  they  underetood  the  two  systems  better, 
they  would  come  nearer  together.  Some  appeared  to  think 
that  the  children  were  under  no  restraint  in  reformatories  conducteu 
on  the  family  system,  and  that  they  were  allowed  to  come  together 
as  in  their  own  families  at  home ;  but  such  was  not  the  fact.  It 
was  true  that,  in  the  family  system,  boys  were  allowed  together 
where  their  duties  called  them,  without  a  special  oversight ;  and  so 
it  was  in  institutions  that  were  conducted  on  the  congregate  plan, 
where  locks  and  bolts  were  in  use.  Said  he :  In  the  institution  of 
which  I  have  charge  we  are  walled  in,  and  have  our  locks  and  bolts; 
but  at  the  same  time  our  boys  —  at  least  a  portion  of  them  —  run 
free  and  unrestrained,  like  any  farmer's  children.  They  go  after  our 
supplies ;  take  our  carriages  and  go  for  our  managers ;  visit  their 
friends,  sometimes  for  a  day  or  two,  sometimes  for  two  or  three 
weeks.     We  have  also  to-day  six  boys  attending  our  state  normal 
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school,  going  there  every  morning  and  returning  every  evenings 
learning  the  profession  of  teaching.  Five  out  of  seven  of  our 
teachers  were  formerly  pupils  in  our  inBtitntion,  I  am  incKnedto 
believe  that  we  have  as  many  boys  in  our  institution  that  can  be 
fiafely  trusted  at  large  as  can  be  found  in  any  institution  in  the 
country,  though  conducted  on  the  family  system. 

Now,  the  question  comes  up,  which  is  the  better  way  —  to  take 
these  boys  into  an  institution  where  w^e  have  locks  and  bolts  to 
restrain  them,  or  shall  we  restrain  them  by  moral  walls  —  by  thi 
a^urveillance  of  officei^s?  I  am  free  to  say  tliat,  were  I  tods? 
allowed  to  choose  mj  location  and  my  officers,  I  would  prefer  the 
family  system  in  a  modified  form ;  but  if  compelled  to  take  oar 
managers  and  our  location,  I  would  choose  the  congregate  system^ 
for  we  could  do  nothing  with  the  former  system  in  the  city. 

Mi\  PiBEOB,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  it  was  important  to  know 
how  long  children  should  be  kept  in  these  reformatories.     Some 
had  an  idea  that  they  should  be  kept  there  a  few  weeks  or  montlii; 
others  that  they  should  be  kept  there  for  years.     The  majority  d 
girls  who  had  been  in  their  institution  had  remained,  on  an  avef* 
age,  about  two  years.     He  was  sorry  to  say  that  many  of  the!i% 
when  they  went  out,  partook  of  tlve  proud  natureof  our  Americwi    , 
women,  and  did  not  wish  to  take  hold  of  household  work ;  but,3atdfl| 
he,  we  are  obliged  to  meet  this  difficulty,  and  endeavor  to  set  before™ 
them  the  dignity  of  labor ;  atid  I  believe  the  highest  position  woinaa 
can  occupy  is  that  of  wife  and  mother.  fl 

Rev.  Augustus  Woodbuby,  of  Eh  ode  Island,  read  a  paper  em" 
Prison   Discipline    in   Denmark,    communicated  by  Fb,  Bbi 
inspector  of  prisons  in  that  country. 

For  Mr,  Beuun's  paper,  see  page  117* 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  Proper  PurpoM 
of  Prison  Discipline,  by  Sir  Joun  Boweing,  of  England. 

For  Sir  John's  paper,  see  page  75. 

Dr.  Hatch,  superintendent  of  the  Connecticut  state  reform  scl 
said:  I  would  like  to  have  Dr.  Wines  answer  the  question  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  English  believe  the  American  people  think  too 
much  of  making  the  labor  of  prisonera  pecuniarily  profitable! 

Dr.  Wines:  That,  I  tiunk,  is  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
Engli^;h  poop^e  generally,  though  not  of  all. 

Dr.  H Aicu :  Is  it  true  that  we  do  try  to  make  too  much  money 
out  of  our  prisoners? 
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Dr.  W1NE8 :  I  think  there  is  too  much  regard  had  to  raoney- 
making,  and  that  a  main  object  seems  to  be  to  make  prisons  popular 
in  this  way.  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  a  tithe  of  the  attention 
given  to  reformation  which  that  object  ought  to  receive. 

Dr.  Hatch  :  I  would  ask  Dr.  Wines  if  the  highest  financial 
results  are  incompatible  with  the  highest  moral  results  ? 

Dr.  WiNBS :  I  think  the  highest  financial  results  are  incompati- 
Ue  with  the  highest  moral  results.  I  believe  that  prisons  can  be 
made  self-sustaining,  and  at  the  same  time  reformatory ;  and  all 
the  more  reformatory  J^cai^^^  they  are  self-sustaining;  but  that 
they  may  be  made  profitable  to  the  state  as  money-making  agen- 
eies,  I  do  not  believe ;  and  if  they  could  be,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  put  them  to  such  a  use. 

Gen.  PiLSBXJBY,  of  New  York :  I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  highest  pecuniary  results  are  compatible  with  the  highest 
objects  we  have  in  view  in  taking  care  of  our  convicts.  I  think 
that  there  is  a-morality  in  making  the  prisoner  feel  that  he  must 
earn  enough  to  pay  for  his  own  bread,  and  to  pay  me  for  taking 
cafe  of  him. 

Dr.  Wolff,  of  Clinton  prison,  New  York,  said  that  from  his 
experience,  he  believed  that  the  highest  moral  results  and  the 
greatest  amount  of  money  from  prisons  were  incompatible.  lu 
ihe  prison  with  which  he  was  connected,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  all 
those  from  the  age  of  seventeen  to  twenty-five  had  been  either  in 
the  refuge  or  the  Albany  penitentiary,  the  great  majority  of  them 
in  the  latter,  under  the  very  benign  influence  of  Mr.  Pilsbury. 
They  had  five  hundred  men  to-day  in  Clinton  prison,  generally 
men  who  had  led  hard  lives,  and  out  of  the  five  hundred  only  two 
hundred  were  able  to  perform  labor,  and  the  two  hundred  were 
compelled  to  work  to  keep  the  five  hundred,  to  clothe  them,  feed 
them,  etc. ;  therefore  it  was  perfectly  impossible  to  make  that 
prison  pay. 

Gten.  Pilsbury  :  It  may  be  true,  as  the  gentleman  said,  that  of 
those  between  the  ages  he  mentioned,  a  large  proportion  have 
been  in  the  Albany  penitentiary.  If  so,  they  were  those  who 
have  been  sent  there  for  very  short  periods ;  for  thirty,  sixty  or 
ninety  days,  probably ;  not  long  enough,  if  there  was  any  good 
moral  influence  there,  to  bring  it  to  bear  upon  them.  The  labor 
derived  from  prisoners  aids  greatly  in  bringing  other  influences  to 
bear  that  operate  for  their  good.     OflScers  of  other  prisons  visit 
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kek,  becanse  their  labor  conld  not  be  made  remnnerative  in  so 
[ikort  a  period. 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  had  visited  the  western  peniten- 
■  tiary  in  Pennsylvania  last  winter,  where  the  congregate  system 
^  Was  now  in  operation.  The  separate  system  had  been  given  up  in 
Ifestem  Pennsylvania,  and  probably  would  not  last  long  in  eastern 
Pennsylvania,  because  they  could  not  long  maintain  any  system  in 
liiis  country  that  did  not  pay.  When  there  was  a  proposition  to 
tike  a  contract,  the  first  question  asked  was,  "  What  is  the  disci- 
pline of  this  prison  ?"  the  second,  "  What  is  the  average  length  of 
the  term  of  imprisonment  ?"  Certainly,  good  discipline  in  a  prison 
was  one  of  the  best  means  of  inculcating  good  moral  principles. 
The  great  diffigulty  was  experienced  in  the  case  of  those  sentenced 
for  a  period  of  thirty  or  sixty  days,  who  were  commonly  vagrants  and 
atreet-walkers.  There  must  be  a  considerable  length  of  sentence  to 
attain  the  best  results.  Attention  must  be  given  to  education^ 
morality  and  religious  instruction,  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  on 
week  days.  This  would  probably  take  an  hour  a  day  for  three 
days  of  the  week ;  but  he  held  that  the  prisoner  that  had  had  that 
lioiir  for  the  three  days  would  work  more  and  better  in  the  hours 
of  labor  than  without  it.  So  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  best  pecnn- 
iary  results  were  consistent  with  the  best  moral  results. 

Governor  Bakkb,  of  Indiana,  did  not  believe  in  the  doctrine 
that  the  best  moral  results  were  compatible  with  the  highest 
pecuniary  results ;  he  believed,  however,  that  satisfactory  pecun- 
iary results  were  compatible  with  the  best  moral  results.  He 
had  no  idea  that  juvenile  reformatories  would  ever  be  made  self- 
sustaining. 

Eev.  A.  G.  Byebs,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board  of  public  chari- 
ties, thought  there  was  an  infelicity  in  the  use  of  the  term  highest. 
He  presumed  that  the  gentlemen  all  meant  that  satisfactory  pecun- 
iary results  were  compatible  with  the  highest  moral  interest  of 
the  prisoners.  From  his  observation,  he  thought  these  institutions 
could  be  made  to  more  than  defray  the  actual  expenses  if  properly 
managed,  and  if  the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of 
the  institutions,  the  moral  infiuences  would  thereby  be  increased, 
and  the  character  we  desire  would  be  formed  in  the  men  who 
were  performing  the  labor.  There  was  no  loss  in  taking  half  an 
hour  a  day  for  moral  instruction ;  on  the  contrary,  the  men  would 
do  just  as  much  labor  in  the  day  if  a  half  hour  or  over  an  entire 
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hour  were  taken  for  moral  and  inteDectual  trainings  ad  if  it  wcr 
not.  Again,  if  the  men  were  aware  that  a  portion  of  the  profi| 
of  their  labor  would  accrue  to  them,  it  would  have  the  effect  to  luate 
thetn  more  industrioue. 

Dr.  Wines  ;  The  question  which  started  this  discnesion  was  pat 
to  me  thus:  "Do  you  think  that  the  highest  pecuniary  results  am] 
compatible  with  the  highest  moral  results  of  prison  management?" 
I  answered  in  the  negative,  and  I  etill  hold  to  th£-t  vieT.     1  tliink 
my  friend  who  had  the  floor  last  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  when  he 
said  that  the  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  use  of  the  word  ''^  hlgh&fC 
1  take  the  negative  of  this  question  for  this  among  other  reasons S 
we  have  not  begun  to  approach  tlie  vahie  and  the  potencj,  in  th 
moral  reformation  of  prisoners,  of  a  well-devised  •and  skillfallj 
applied  system  of  rewards  for  industry  and  geneti^l  good  conduct^ 
We  have  made  a  good  beginning  in  this  direction  by  the  enact- 
ment of  what  are  known   as  eommntation  laws,  whereby  the  pria 
oner^  by  industry  and  general  good  conduct  during  his  sentence, majl 
abbreviate  the  term  of  his  imprisonment.     This  is  the  most  iujpop 
tant  advance  in  prison  discipline  made  within  the  last  quarter  of  ft 
century,  fur  tliere  is  nothing  so  sweet  to  the  imprisoned  as  lil>er 

But  the  principle  of  encouragement  by  rewards  needs  a  broade 
wiser,  steadier  application  than  it  has  hitherto  received.  Not  le 
perhaps  indeed  more,  potent  will  be  the  introduction  into  on 
penal  legislation  and  prison  discipline  of  the  principle  of  allowin| 
prisoners  to  share  in  the  earnings  which  they  produce.  What  ift 
the  testimony  of  experience  on  this  point?  What  do  nien 
who  have  tested  the  principle?  Colonel  Montesinos,  in 
remarkable  experiment  in  prison  discipline  at  Valencia,  in  Sf 
testifies  that  the  labor  which  be  could  not  get  out  of  the  prison€ 
by  the  utmost  severity  of  punishment  and  the  utmost  pci'sisten^ 
in  applying  it,  he  readily  obtained  by  giving  them  a  moder 
pei-sonal  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labor.  He  introduc 
into  liis  prison  forty-three  distinct  trades,  and  gave  the  prison^ 
a  choice  as  to  which  of  them  they  would  learn.  He  allowed  the 
if  my  memory  is  not  at  fault,  from  a  fourth  to  a  half  of  wl 
they  earned,  according  to  their  industry  and  moral  deportmc 
Tet  in  giving  them  that  large  proportion,  he  did  not  call  fori 
dollar  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  state.  Ue  defrayed  the  entl 
current  expense  of  the  institution,  made  all  needed  improverac 
in  the  buildings,  erected  workshops,  etc.,  etc.,  out  of  the  eamiJil 
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left  after  paying  the  prisoners  their  share.  And  what  is  more  to 
tbe  point,  he  succeeded  in  reforming  his  men ;  for  during  the  last 
three  years  of  his  administration,  not  a  man  came  back  who  had 
been  subjected  to  its  discipline. 

And  what  has  been  the  experience  of  Count  SoUohub,  the  able 
flirector  of  the  great  industrial  prison  at  Moscow,  Russia?  He 
also  has  introduced  a  variety  of  trades  into  his  prison,  and  gives  the 
prisonei's  the  option  of  learning  whichever  they  will.  His  institu- 
tion is  not  a  success  financially,  but  it  is  morally,  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  He  says  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  man  who  has  been 
through  his  prison  that  has  returned  to  crime  ;  but  that  all  through 
the  country,  in  every  village,  are  found  those  who  are  earning  an 
honest  living  through  the  practice  of  the  trades  they  had  learned 
in  prison. 

Now  the  point  I  make  is  this :  the  abbreviation  of  sentences 
and  the  participation  of  prisoners  in  their  earnings,  to  the  degree 
necessary  to  make  the  reformatory  element  most  effective,  together 
with  other  encouragements  to  be  held  out  in  a  complete  and  ade- 
quate system  of  rewards,  will  of  necessity  so  diminish  the  income 
from  prison  labor  available  for  prison  uses,  that  the  pecuniary 
profits  to  the  institution  cannot  be  as  great  as  if  reformatory  results 
were  ignored  ;  and  consequently  the  highest  pecuniary  results  are 
incompatible  with  the  highest  moral  results ;  which  was  the  point 
to  be  i>roved. 

But  I  make  another  point.  To  whatever  is  made,  in  any  given 
case,  the  primary  aim  of  prison  administration,  the  thought  and 
energy  of  the  administrator  will  be  mainly  given;  and  whatever 
end  is  made  thus  prominent  in  the  plans  and  efforts  of  the  man- 
agers will  natually  be  attained  in  largest  measure.  Now  what, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  the  supreme  aim  of  prison  management  in 
our  country?  Is  it  not  financial  success,  if  not  to  the  exclusion 
of,  at  least  in  preference  to,  all  others,  including  reformatory- aims? 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  it.  Money  being  at  present  liighest 
in  its  practical  claims,  to  that  our  strength  is  given,  in  that  our 
chief  success  is  achieved.  If  ever  the  happy  day  arrives,  when 
reformation  shall  become  chief  in  our  thought  and  effort,  our 
greatest  harvest  will  l>e  gathered  on  that  field ;  and  our  financial 
8uc(*os8,  though  it  may  and,  as  1  believe,  will  be  sufficient  to  meet 
all  expenses,  it  will  not  be,  as  is  now  the  case  in  some  of  our  pris- 
ons, such  as  to  leave  a  surplus  of  earnings  on   the  balance  sheet. 
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Whence  it  follows  that  the  highest  pecuniary  results  are  not  cork 
patible  with  the  highest  reformatory  results;  which  was  the  eoo* 
elusion  reached  by  my  former  argument. 

It  id  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  those  prisons  which  now  real- 
ize the  largest  incomes  from  the  labor  of  their  inmates  are  eqimllj 
successful  with  the  othens  in  their  reformatory  results.     I  rendilj 
grant    this;    but    the    concession   amounts   to   nothing.     Wliy! 
Because  the  prisons  which  fail  to  realize  a  protit  from  the  labor  of 
tlieir  inmates  are  just  as  eager  to  make  money,  and  pursue  that 
object  jtist  as  supremely,  as  tliose  which  do;  hut  they  fail  in  tlicir 
object,  either  from  lack  of  financial  ability  or  because  too  many  of 
those  who  have  the  handling  of  the  money  are  more  auxioua  to 
enrich  themselves  than  they  are  to  economize  for  the  state.    To 
reformation,   if  they  think  of  it  all,  they  give  but  an  occj^siond 
and  passing  thought ;  while  all  their  energies  are  bent  tu  pnbli^ 
gain  or  private  interest  through  the  labor  of  their  inmates  as  the 
instrument,      What  i-eformatory  fruits  can  be  looked  for  in  prisoni 
thus  conducted,  however  far  they  may  fall  short  of  self-supportl 
But  when  we  see  two  prisons  or,   better  still,  a  score  of  them, 
managed  with  equal  ability,  sincerity  and  zeal  —  the  one  half  in 
the  interest  of  finance  and  the  other  in  tliat  of  retbnnation^iftd 
we  can  gatlier   up  and  compare  the  results  of  years  of  work  in 
these  two  directions,  we  shall  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  wLicb, 
bcirrg  tbunded  on  experience,  will  be  worth  something,  as  regards 
the  question  before  us.     Till  then,  experience,  in  this  country  and 
on  this  point,  is  a  nonentity  ;  and  any  inferences  professing  tahe 
drawn  from  it  are  as  airy  and  baseless  as  itself. 

Tliere  is  still  anotiier  point  which  I  desire  to  make,  and  wliidi 
api>ear8  to  me  not  unimportant.  TJje  great  end  to  be  kept  in  Tiev 
in  tlie  infliction  of  public  punishment  is  the  moral  amend meut  of 
the  criminal,  so  that  he  may  return  to  society  a  safe  and  useful 
citizen  —  his  procli\*ity  to  crime  eradicated,  and  the  love  of  indu^ 
try  and  virtue  implanted  in  its  place.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view  tluit  his  labor,  during  Iiis  imprisonment,  most  be  mainly  con- 
sidered. Its  supreme  aim  should  be  to  educate  him  for  liberty.  It 
is  this  view  that  mast  control  the  choice  of  occupation  for  him, 
and  pecuniary  considerations^ — income  to  the  establishment  — 
sliould  prevail  only  so  far  as  the  question  relates  to  tliose  occupy 
tions  which  are  equally  promotive  of  that  end.  The  future  of  the 
prisoner — and  in  that  is  also  included  the  highest  interest  of  the 
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comnninitj  —  is  the  decisive  consideration.  But  this  draws  after 
it  tlie  consequence  that,  in  selecting  the  occupation  of  the  prisoner, 
some  consideration  must  be  paid  to  his  peculiar  aptitudes  and 
abilities^  and  it  further  involves  the  introduction  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  industries  than  is  now  common,  even  in  our  largest  prisons. 
I  have  alreadj  stated  that  Montesinos  introduced  forty -three  trades 
into  bis  prison  of  1,000  inmates  at  Valencia.  In  the  little  kingdom 
of  Denmark  to-day — ^  about  half  as  large  as  the  state  of  New 
Tork  —  the  following  industries  are  found  to  exist,  viz. :  weaving 
of  cotton  and  linen,  lace  making*  needle  making,  weaving  of 
stockings,  manufacture  of  crockery  ware,  raanntacture  of  gloves, 
cork  and  hung  cutting,  brush  making,  cigar  making,  planing  of 
wooden  threads  for  matches  and  Venetian  blinds,  manufacture  of 
wooden  blinds,  weaving  of  cocoa  fibres  for  floor  carpets  and  mats, 
the  making  of  swimming  girdles,  and  a  variety  of  others  in  addi- 
tion. Indui^tries  should  be  multiplied,  not  so  much  with  reference 
to  the  immediate  pro  tit  of  the  institution  as  to  the  ultimate  profit 
of  the  state  through  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  and  bis  con- 
sequent ceasing  to  prey  upon  its  citizens.  The  great  point  to  be 
aimed  at  is,  to  give  to  the  prisoner  the  power  and  the  will  to  earn  an 
hcmest  living.  Now,  when  this  is  the  end,  and  tliis  the  method  of 
pursuing  it,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  as  much 
merchaiitAthls  production  as  where  that  is  made  the  primary  aim. 
Still  I  am  willing  to  modify,  somewhat,  what  I  have  just 
id.  I  firmly  bebeve  that,  under  a  system  of  prison  discipJine 
which  reformation  ie  made  the  supreme  aim  —  and  to  that  I 
regard  it  as  indispensable  that  a  conBiderahle  proportion  of  their 
earnings  should  be  allotted  to  the  prisunej^s  —  even  though  the 
labor  is  regsirded  chiefly  as  an  instrument  of  reform  and  the  indus- 
tries are  adjui^ted  upon  that  principle,  more  money  will  he  realized 
than  upon  tlie  present  plan.  Therefore,  on  one  condition,  I  am 
ready  to  grant  that  the  highest  Hnancial  results  are  compatible 
with  the  highest  moral  results  ;  that  is,  if  you  count  «W  the  money 
earned  by  the  inmates  of  a  reformatory  prison  as  entering  into  that 
result.  I  repeat,  that  I  bebeve  that  prisoners  w!io  are  really 
undergoing  the  pruceea  of  being  reformed  will  earn  more  money 
tlian  those  who  are  not.  But  in  my  ideal  prison,  by  no  means  a 
meagre  share  of  those  earnings  sljould  go  to  the  prisoners  tli em- 
selves;  I  have  supposed,  however,  that  the  money  so  appropriated 
would  not  be  included  in  the  financial  result.     If  you  say  "Yes,  it 
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Will,"  then  I  am  with  jaa,  heart  and  aoul ;  for  I  have  no  doubt 
that  prisoners,  filled  witli  hope  and  cheered  bj  the  proepect  of  wi 
honorable  future,  will  work  better  and  earn*  more  than  those  who 
aro  driven  to  labor  bj  fear, and  whose  minds  are,  ab  a  habit,  either 
apathetic  tb rough  de«poudeney,  or  restive  under  the  sense  of 
restraint,  or  in  a  state  of  chronic  irritation  from  tlie  fcding, 
whether  well  or  ill-fouudod,  that  thej  are  the  victims  of  u  vengeful 
and  vindictive  treatment  on  the  part  of  society, 

Wm.  B,  Curtis,  M.D.,  warden  of  tlie  state  prison  of  West  Yif- 
ginia,  said  that  he  could  speak  from  experience  of  the  utility  of 
al lowing  convicts  a  share  in  their  earnings.     One  of  the  speakers 
(Kev.  A*  G.  Byers)  who  had  preceded  him,  had  remarked  that, if 
prisoners  knew  that  the}'  were  to  participate  in  their  earning&, 
Euch    kiiowledfi^e  would   have  a  strong   tendency  to   caake  them 
industrious.    He  could  confirm  that  view  from  personal  knowledge, 
lie  took  charge  of  the  West  Virginia  state  penitentiary  some  six  of 
eiglit  months  ago.     To  encourage  the  men  to  be  industrious  aiidj 
as  a  coni?equence  (for  he  believed  they  went  together),  well-behaved 
he  irifurmed  them  that  if  they  would  do  three-fourths  of  the  ordi- 
nary day's  work  of  a  free  laborer  engaged  in  the  same  occupation, 
he  would  allow  tliem  the  fruit  of  all  t!iey  did  beyond  that.     There 
was  no  further  difficulty.     His  prisoners  averaged  each  a  full  day's 
M^>rk,  thrce-fourtlis  of  the  avails  of  which  went  to  the  state,  and 
the  other  fourth  to  themselves;  and  the  eliect  was  every  way  most 
excellent 

Congress  adjourned  till  7i  p.  m. 


< 


EVKNmO    BE88T0K. 

The  congress  re-assembled  at  7i  p.  m.,  and  was  opened 
Binging   by   a   quartette   of   ladies   p.id   gentlemen,    with    orgai 
accompaniment.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  Jkffbkys, 

Rev,  A.  M.  ScHooNMAKEK»  cliHplain  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  read 
a  paper  communicated  by  the  Hon.  John  W.  Edmonds,  of  New 
York,  on  a  Reformatory  Prison  Discipline. 

For  Judge  Edmonds'  paper,  see  page  165. 

A  paper  was  then  read  on  t!ie  Ideal  of  a  true  Prison  SystS 
for  a  State,   by  Z.   R.  Bbockway,   sapcrintendent  of  the  Detrof 
house  of  correction. 

For  Mr,  Brock  way's  paper,  see  page  3S.  | 

Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  of  Rhode  Island,  thought  that  that  pointiis 
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JCr.  Brockway's  essay  referring  to  a  board  of  guardians  deserved 
wpecial  attention  and  approval.  In  the  state  of  Ehode  Island 
they  had  such  a  board,  which  had  the  entire  government  of  the 
state  prison,  and  there  was  also  a  board  of  state  charities,  which 
liad  control  of  the  state  farm ;  also  a  board  of  trustees  of  the 
reform  school,  which  had  control  of  that  •  institution.  All  tliese 
boards  were  independent  of  the  political  government  of  the  state. 

It  was  on  the  representations  of  the  state  prison  board  that  the 
governor  pardoned  prisoners,  the  senate  consenting.  Thus  the 
entire  internal  administration  of  the  prison  was  in  the  hands  of 
these  guardians,  and  the  plan  had  been  found  to  work  admirably. 
The  board  of  state  charities  had  the  management  of  cases  of  minor 
offences,  such  as  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  disorderly  conduct,  etc. 

They  had  the  power  of  shortening  sentences  when  they  thought 
best.  The  prison  board  had  tried,  with  success,  the  idea  suggested 
in  the  paper,  in  regard  to  education.  After  the  labors  of  the  day, 
they  had  an  evening  school,  to  which  all  the  prisoners  who  desired 
were  admitted.  They  were  taught  by  the  officers  an  hour  or  two, 
five  days  of  the  week.  The  ideal  prison  system,  he  thought,  had 
been  almost  realized  in  Ehode  Island. 

Hon.  B.  C.  HoBBS,  of  Indiana,  considered  the  topics  discussed 
in  the  paper  of  great  importance.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  great 
objects  to  be  aimed  at  might  be  reduced  mainly  to  three.  One  whs 
the  element  of  productive  labor;  another,  educational  training; 
and  a  third,  the  influence  of  vital,  practical  Christianity.  Neither 
of  these  objects  could  be  dispensed  with,  if  we  would  succeed  in 
reaching  the  point  at  which  we  should  aim  in  prison  discipline. 
He  admired  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  whole  subject  had 
been  treated  in  the  paper  read.  He  thought  that  the  natural  sci- 
ences, such  as  botany,  mineralogy,  philosophy,  physiology,  etc., 
might  be  profitably  introduced  into  our  prisons,  and  he  believed 
they  would  have  an  influence  in  lifting  up  the  minds  of  the  pris- 
oners. The  nobility,  dignity  and  necessity  of  labor  should  be  fixed 
in  the  soul,  so  that  prisoners  would  go  out  with  a  true  idea  of  man 
hood.  Man,  wherever  found,  in  prison  or  elsewhere,  was  a  social 
creatnre,  and  had  a  heart,  and  honor  too,  and  you  could  reach  him. 
It  was  by  accident,  sometimes,  that  men  went  to  prison,  and 
innocent  men  sometimes  got  there  through  false  accusation,  and  the 
worst  men  never  got  there.  The  speaker  gave  an  account  of  a 
recent  visit  to  the  southern  Indiana  prison  and  the  excellent  relig- 
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ions  influences  prevailing  in  tliat  institution,  where  a  eabbitli 
school  and  a  prayer  meeting  were  reguh\rly  kept  up  by  the  inniAtei, 
and  where  he  found  those  who  regarded  Llieir  having  been  Bent 
there  as  a  work  of  Providence,  in  order  to  turn  them  from  thi 
error  of  their  way.  Where  the  influence  of  cliristiauity  could  be 
brought  in  connection  with  labor  and  the  study  of  the  6cieiicei|l 
and  the  mind  and  heart  were  bronglit  above  tlie  influence  of  lower 
things,  we  had  an  element  implanted  that  would  tend  to  prepare 
them  for  good  citizenship  and  for  after  success. 

Hon.  A..  G.  W,  Cakter,  of  Ohio,  said  he  had  been  prosecatin^ 
attorney  of  Hamilton  county  for  four  years,  and  presiding  judge 
of  tlie  court  of  common  pleas  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  during 
which  time  he  must  have  sentenced  nearly  a  thousand  criminakto 
the  penitentiary  of  this  state,  and  out  of  all  that  number  who  had 
gone  from  the  penitentiary  by  the  expiration  of  their  terms,  or  bj 
executive  clemency,  he  knew  of  but  one  man  who  liad  reformed, 
and,  said  he,  of  that  one  I  was  informed  by  a  benevolent  lady  in 
the  city  of  Columbns — Mrs.  Janney  —  I  will  give  her  nanie,  for 
ahe  lias  been  a  noble  laborer  in  a  good  cause.  This  prisoner,  who 
was  pardoned  out  for  good  conduct  and  clmraeter,  was  now  a  mis- 
sionary in  the  by-ways  of  the  city  of  Phihidelphia.  He  thonght 
there  was  no  practical  reformation  in  the  system  of  punishment 
practised  in  this  whole  country.  He  was  firmly  convinced,  that 
the  only  true  mode  of  punishment  for  criminals  in  a  republican 
government  like  ours,  was  banishment  or  transportation.  Wlien 
men  went  off  into  a  new  country,  they  attained  that  self-respect  which 
was  necessary  to  reformation.  If  the  United  States  had  VancoQ^er'i 
Island,  or  some  other  place  to  which  to  banish  its  criminals,  their 
reformation  would  be  much  more  eflecttially  accomplished^ 

Hon.  Henry  Cordier,  superintendent  of  the  Allejjhany  conni 
work-house,  Pennsylvania,  said  he  thout^ht  we  c^ould  now  easilj 
settle  this  whole  matter.  Mr.  Brockway,  in  his  able  papi»r,  proved 
that  seventy  per  cent  of  the  criminals  confined  in  the  prisons  of 
the  United  States  were  either  foreigners  or  the  children  of  foreigo* 
ere.  The  gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  thought  the  best  way  ^| 
get  rid  of  the  criminals  was  to  export  them.  Now,  Mr,  President, 
I  think  all  we  need  is,  to  have  the  congress  of  the  United  Stat^ 
pass  a  law  prohibiting  all  irafnigration  of  foreigners,  and  tlien  paae 
another  law  requiring  the  different  states  to  export  all  foreigne^H 
and  descendants  of  foreigners  within  their  limits  to  Vancouver^ 
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Idand,  or  somewhere  else.  In  that  way,  sir,  you  woald  get  rid  of 
nearly  all  the  criminals,  bnt  yon  wonld,  at  the  same  time,  I  think, 
to  a  great  extent,  have  depopulated  the  country. 

After  the  annonncement  of  the  programme  for  the  next  day, 
fte  congress  adjonmed  nntil  9  a.  m. 

Second  Day. 

Thursday^  October  13,  1870. 

MOBNINO   SESSION. 

The  congress  re-assombled  at  9  a.  m.,  Governor  Hayes  in  the 
chair. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  "Rev.  C.  C.  Foote,  of  Michigan. 

Capt  M.  L.  Eldridoe,  of  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper  prepared 
by  the  Hon.  Robebt  Pffman,  of  Massachusetts,  on  Terms  of  Sen- 
tences—  whether  greater  Equality  for  the  same  or  similar  Offences 
is  desiralile,  and  if  so,  how  to  be  secured. 

For  Judge  Pitman's  paper,  see  page  95 

Dr.  Peirce  read  a  paper,  by  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  of  England,  o\ 
tlie  Objections  incident  to  Sentences  for  a  fixed  Period. 

For  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  see  page  105. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Wolff,  of  New  York,  partly  extemporized  and  partly 
read  a  paper  on  Sanitary  Science  in  its  Application  to  Prisons.* 

Mr.  0.  Remelin,  of  Ohio,  begged  to  refer,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Brock  way  on  the  preceding  evening.  He 
thought  the  plan  of  appointing  prison  guardians  for  the  state  a 
good  one,  and  indeed  absolutely  necessary.  Under  the  present 
system,  political  power  had  too  much  to  do  in  the  appointment  of 
prison  officere,  but  under  the  arrangement  of  a  board  of  guard- 
ians, this  evil,  he  thought,  would  be  effectually  done  away  with. 

Mr.  BuBNHAM  Wardwell,  lately  warden  of  the  state  prison  of 
Virginia,  now  superintendent  of  the  state  farm,  Ehode  Island, 
spoke  of  the  injustice  of  the  sentences  which  were  often  given  by 
tlie  courts.  In  the  Virginia  penitentiary,  while  he  was  at  its  head, 
there  was  a  man  who  had  been  sentenced  sixteen  years  tor  stealing 
a  horse  valued  at  forty-five  dollars ;  while  another,  who  knowingly 
bought  a  stolen  horse  valued  at  two  hundred  dollars,  was  sentenced 

♦  The  Committee  on  Publication  regret  to  announce  that,  owing  to  the  sickness 
of  several  members  of  his  family  since  the  adjournment  of  the  congress —  in  the 
case  of  one  of  whom  the  disease  had  a  fatal  termination — Dr.  Wolff  has  not  been 
able  to  put  his  paper  into  a  form  in  which  he  feels  wUling  to  submit  it  to  the  publia 
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6ix  years.  In  reference  to  pardons,  he  8Hid  that  it  often  happened  I 
that  the  most  un  wortlij  obtained  them.  But  it  was  quite  diffeant  I 
in  the  institution  over  which  he  now  presided.  It  waa  under  ttie  I 
coutrcl  of  a  board  of  directoi's  who  dared  to  do  right,  and  \rlm  I 
released  onl^'  those  whom  they  knew  to  be  deBervirg  and  worthy,  I 
Kone  knew  so  well  who  deserved  a  continuation  of  punishment,! 
and  who  were  worthy  of  pardon,  as  a  coTupetent  and  upright  boartl  m 
of  directors  or  guardians  ;  and  lie  was  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  I 
the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Brockway.  I 

Mr.  Pierce,  of  Massaohu setts,  referring  to  the  paper  of  Jq|^J 
PitmRU,  said  that  in  his  state  there  was  great  inequality  inS| 
eentences.  Some  time  since  a  man  was  sentenced  to  their  stattl 
prison  a  year  and  a  half  for  killing  his  wife:  if  he  had  stoleal 
$1,000  in  five-twenty  bonds,  he  would  have  got  three  years.  I 

Gov.  Hainss,  of  New  Jersey,  said :  Tlie  difficulty  in  srilving  tlmi 
question  arises  from  the  fact  that  no  general  rule  for  terms  of  sen- 
tence can  be  e§tablislied.     Intent  is  the  gist  of  crime*     The  degree  ■ 
of  guilt  and  the  extent  of  punishment  must  depend  upon  the  inten-i 
tion  of  the  accused.     The  record  will  not  always,  nor  generally^ 
show  what  sentence  should  be  pronounced.     To   determine  tlieJ 
jnstice  of  it,  we  must  look  at  the  fact5  of  each  case,  and  the  raotiveJ 
which  induced  the  crime.     For  example,  I  knew  of  a  man  wha 
was  convicted  of  murderj  and  sent  to  the  state  prison  for  five  years j! 
and  of  another  who  was  convicted  of  an  assault  with  intent  wl 
kill,  who  was  sentenced  to  the  same  prison  for  ten  years.    Kon 
what  was  the  difference  t     The  record  does  not  telL     It  was,  th^ 
the  one  had  no  intent  to  kill,  but  he  committed  an  unlawful  kA 
against  the  peace  of  the  state,  the  probable  consequence  of  wliic^ 
was  bloodshed.     Death  ensued,  and  that  the  law  defines  to  be 
murder  in  the  second  degree.     The  other  committed   a  violent 
assault  with  the  design  to  kill,  and,  although  death  did  not  ensue, 
he  was  guilty  of  the  greater  crime,  and  hence  the  severer  puni 
ment,     I  know  of  another  instance,  in  which  a  man  was  sentenc 
to  the  state  prison  for  burglary  for  five  years;  and  of  another, 
tlie  same  term  and  by  the  same  court,  for  manslaughter.     In 
one  case  the  convict,  with   premeditation  and  felonious  desi^ 
broke  and  entered  a  dwelling-house  by  night     In  the  other,  tl 
man,  under  great  provocation  in  the  heat  of  blood,  bat  wit 
any  intent  to  kill,  gave  the  fatal  Wow.     The  difference  is  iua«'- 
fbstly  in  the  intent 
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So  much  is  to  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  court  that  the  rem- 
MJy  will  be  found  in  having,  not  only  legal  lore,  but  good  common 
16060,  sound  judgment  and  a  philanthropic  heart  upon  the  bench, 
[nNew  Jersey  the  presiding  judge  has,  as  associates,  the  judges 
)f  the  court  of  coiumon  pleas,  who  have  an  equal  voice  with  him. 
Bat  he  must  act  upon  his  own  judgment,  and  the  public  hold  him 
sponsible  for  his  action. 

Mr.  T.  J.  BiGHAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  the  only  examples  of 
adeterminate  sentences  they  had,  or  were  likely  to  have,  in  Penn- 
flvania,  were  of  those  committed  to  the  house  of  refuge.  Their 
riminal  code  was  revised  in  1861.  Formerly  they  had  a  max- 
Qum  and  minimum  ;  under  the  revised  code  they  had  a  maximum, 
3t  a  minimum  in  any  case.  Within  a  month,  in  Pittsburgh,  there 
as  a  man  sentenced  to  the  penitentiary,  with  the  general  appro- 
ition  of  the  community,  for  24  yeai-s,  for  simply  attempting  to 
►b  a  clerk  of  a  manufacturing  establishment.  About  mid-day 
le  clerk  was  passing  from  the  bank  with  twelve  or  fifteen  thous- 
id  dollars  to  pay  the  hands.  He  had  been  watched,  and  was 
aocked  down  on  one  of  the  public  streets.  He  believed  the  rob- 
3r  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  pouch  containing  the  money, 
lit  he  was  followed  and  arrested  within  half  an  hour.  There 
ere  two  or  three  indictments  against  him  for  assault  and  battery, 
ad  the  judge,  with  the  sanction  of  the  community,  sentenced  him 
>r  24  years,  on  the  three  indictments.  If  you  were  to  take  the 
^x>rd  on  the  face  of  it,  it  would  seem  that  for  simple  assault  and 
ftttery,  the  man  had  been  sentenced  for  24  years,  and  it  would 
resent  a  very  awkward  look.  He  thought  that  whether  any 
ractical  limit  could  be  fixed,  other  than  the  discretion  of  the 
adge  trying  the  case,  was  very  questionable. 

Hon.  E.  G.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  thought  that  political  influence 
I  judicial  appointments  was  of  evil  tendency,  and  should,  if  pos- 
ble,  be  discarded. 

Gov.  Baker,  of  Indiana,  thought  that  when  we  should  reach 
le  true  idea  of  prisons,  we  would  have  indeterminate  sentences, 
ut  that  that  reform  was  in  the  distant  future,  for,  before  it  could 
e  effected,  we  must  educate  the  public  up  to  it.  He  thought  a 
ury  fresh  from  the  people  better  qualified  to  dispense  justice,  as 
\T  as  punishment  was  concerned,  than  a  man  upon  the  bench, 
hey  had  gone  so  far  in  Indiana  as  to  permit  the  jury  to  say 
hether  a  man  should  have  capital  punishment  or  a  sentence  to 
le  penitentiary.    He  thought  well  of  that  plan.     K  the  gover- 
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nor  was  requested  to  pardon  a  man,  be  thought  there  ought  to  be 
a  convocation  of  the  board  of  directors  and  the  ej^ecative,  who 
should  examine  and  see  what  the  man^s  antecedents  were.  He 
would  have  a  brief  record  made  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  eo  that,  ia 
an  application  for  pardon,  something  miglit  be  known  in  regard  to 
tlie  evidence.  He  favored  a  sjstem  of  paroled,  putting  the  nuui 
on  his  good  behavior,  and  if  he  did  well,  then  pardon  liim.  There 
was  a  clasa  of  individuals,  "  bummers,"  if  he  might  use  the  tenn, 
who,  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  assault  and  battery,  were  fined 
from  one  hundred  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars^  and  confined 
from  two  to  six  months  in  the  county  jaiL  Almost  all  the  coonty 
officers  asked  the  governor  to  remit  the  fine,  but,  instead  of  remit- 
ting it  merely  because  he  was  asked  to  do  so,  each  case  ought  ta 
be  governed  by  the  prisoner's  good   behavior. 

The  Eev.  Mr.  Woodbuby,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  that  as  regardfl 
indeteniiinateseiitences,  he  supposed  they  felt  as  if  there  was  danger 
in  putting  sentences  into  the  hands  of  those  inspectors,  or  guani* 
ians  of  state  charities,   or   whatever  they   were   called ;  bat  he 
thought  the  subject  worthy  of  careful  thought-     The  whole  mat- 
ter had  been  under  consideration  in  his  state,  and  the  mode  the; 
had  adopted    was    substantially    the    system    recommended  hj 
Mr.  Brockway.      It  should  be  understood  that  it  was  mot  merel; 
theoretical  with  them,  but  had  been  tried  and  found  pfaeticabli 
The  state  board  of  charities  had  the  power  of  granting  paitries 
fhe  priaoners  confined  at  the  state  farm,  or  at  the  boiMe  of  oorroe* 
tion.     For  instance,  if  a  man  was  sentenced  to  the  atale  farm  or 
work-house  for  a  period  of  (say)  three  years,  the  board   of  slats 
charities  kept  the  run  of  him,  and  if  he  was  a  person  in  their 
judgment  suitable  to  be  released,  be  was  released,  with  the  nnder- 
standing  that  if  he  did  no4  honor  his  parole,  be  would  be  retamed. 

Question  by  a  member:  I  underslaiid  that  this  is  authoriziiig 
indeterminate  sentenees ;  that  is^  that  the  subseqnenl  conduct  of 
the  man  shaD  be  the  eriterion  by  which  his  tenn  of  aentenoe  is 
defersnined.    I  donbt  whether  Rhode  laland  baa  adopted  thiapfaui. 

Mn  WooDsuBT :  The  character  of  the  crime  and  the  subse- 
qneiit  eondud  are  taken  into  con^deration.  The  criminal  is  first 
aeoteaeed  for  a  determinate  time;  but  if,  during  that  period,  be 
flhowa  that  he  has  reformed,  or  that  the  sentence  is  more  than 
oommensurate  with  the  crime,  the  hoard  take 
thej  think  best. 
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Qaestion  by  a  member:  I  would  ask  whether  the  board  can 
eootinne  the  term  beyond  the  limit,  if  they  should  think  it  neces- 
•aryt 

Mr.  WooDBUBY :  I  think  not ;  the  objection  which  seems  to  be 
•trongest  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  on  my  left  is,  that  the 
iystem  described  interferes  with  personal  liberty  in  some  way. 
There  is  no  state  in  which  personal  liberty  is  guarded  with  more 
jealousy  than  in  Khode  Island,  where  we  have  found  the  system 
to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  our  institutions. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Shepakd,  chaplain  of  the  Auburn  state  prison,  New 
Tork,said  he  wished  to  allude  to  the  punishment  which  Dr.  Wolff 
had  so  emphatically  condemned  —  the  dark  cell.  As  every  other 
kind  of  punishment  had  been  taken  away  from  them,  they  had  to 
punish  by  putting  men  in  the  dark  cell ;  but  their  experience  was 
the  same  as  the  doctor's.  It  did  not  subdue ;  it  enervated  the 
moral,  mental  and  physical  powers ;  and  something  else  should  be 
substituted,  for  punishment  must  be  had.  He  said  that  at  Auburn 
the  prisoners  had  light  after  the  hours  of  labor.  They  had  a  large 
library,  taking  in  a  wide  range  of  reading.  When  the  evenings 
came  so  early  that  the  men  had  to  be  shut  up  between  five  and 
six  o'clock,  they  needed  two  hours  at  least  of  light  for  reading, 
otherwise  they  would  have  to  remain  in  their  cells  wholly  unoccu- 
pied. 

Rev.  A.  M.  ScHOONMAKEB,  chaplain  of  Sing  Sing  prison,  New 
York,  thought  that,  among  all  the  points  that  had  been  touched 
upon,  there  were  none  more  important  than  those  presented  by 
Dr.  Wolff.  He  said  that  his  experience  led  him  to  concur  in 
opinion  with  his  colleague.  He  would  like  to  mention  a  point 
which  his  colleague  did  not  touch  upon,  and  that  was  the  import- 
ance of  increasing  the  facilities  for  letter  communication.  In  his 
last  year's  report  to  the  inspectors  he  urged,  instead  of  permitting 
convicts  to  write  once  in  three  months,  to  allow  them  to  write 
once  in  two  months,  or  oftener,  if  their  conduct  was  such  as  to 
merit  the  privilege.  He  was  satisfied  that  there  was  a  great 
influence  for  good  exerted  upon  prisoners  by  letters  from  their 
parents,  wives,  sisters,  brothers  and  children — beautiful  letters 
often.  He  knew  that  their  effect  was  excellent.  He  favored 
female  co-laborers  in  reformatory  work.  They  exerted  a  happy 
and  beneficial  influence  on  the  prisoners  who,  as  a  consequence, 
often  left  the  prison  better  men. 
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Ifr.  IL  A.  Atkbt,  superintendent  of  the  western  house  of  refuge, 
Pennsylranim,  belieired  in  reform  by  moral  means ;  thev  did  not, 
in  his  own  institntion,  nse  the  dark  cells ;  the  managers,  in  lajingJ 
die  foandatioo  of  the  work-house,  laid  also  tlie  foundation  of  ij 
dungeou,  but  they  had  concluded  that  they  did  not  need  it.    E^ 
read  a  letter  written  to  the  Bupenntendent  by  an  inmate,  who  bill 
a  ball  and  chain  for  running  away,  and  in  it  was  a  request  to  have 
the  chain  taken  off.     He  said,  "  If  tbe  hoard  will  not  take  it  off, 
do  lake  it  off  on  the  day  that  my  mother  visits  me.*^     That,  said 
the  speaker,  touched  my  heart.     He   went  and   visited  the  man, 
talked  with  him,  and  told  him  he  did  not  want  to  disgrace  hini, 
and  then  siud,  "  Now,  sir,  I  am  going  to  see  what  we  can  do.** 
The  man  began  to  make  promises,  but  he  told  him  he  did  nut  mxut 
promises;  it  should  be  "without  money  and  without  price  ;'^  be 
would  throw  him  upon  upon  his  honor.     The  ball  and  chain  were 
taken  off  in  &\e  different  cases,  having  been  put  on  because  the 
inmates  had  run  away.     They  had  used  moral  reform  principles 
with  these  persons,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them   but  behaved 
well,  and  served  out  his  term. 

Hon.  G.  W,  WiXKER,  of  Xorth  Carolina,  said  they  ^\  ere  no^ 
only  building  their  first  prison.     He  regretted  that  Dr.  Wolff  di^ 
not  give  them  more  of  his  paper,  aa  he  thought  that  some  of  tb 
points  passed  over  were  of  much  importance.     Their  institudoij 
was  being  built  on  elevated  ground  near  Raleigh,  and  the  drains 
was  natural.      They  intended  to  build  a  good  prison,  and 
thought  that  no  gentlemen  in  Ohio  would  object  when  he  told  them 
that  their  architect  was  from  Cleveland,  and  one  of  the  bnilde 
from  Cincinnati.     They  intended  to  admit  sunlight  freely,  and 
have  artificial  light  until  9  oVlock,  so  that  every  man  could  read  i 
his  cell  door.     The  convicts  were  at  present  accommodated  in  ten 
porury  buildings,     Tbey  had  had  very  little  trouble  with  them  i 
far ;   they  were  very  tractable,  about  two-thirds  of  them  being 
colored.     They  had  the  dark  cell,  but  he  did  not  like  it.  and 
they  would  find  something  better  by  and  by.     They  inten<3 
have  a  good  and  comfortable  chapel  for  religious  worship. 

Mr,  Wardwell,  of  Rhode  Island,  believed  in  the  efficiency 
religion  as  a  means  of  reformation  in  our  prisons.     The^^  ^^  *  ^ 
his  prison  a  sabbath  school  and  prayer  meetinga. 

Rev.  H.  QurxBY,  chaplain  of  the  New  Hampshire  state  prison 
said  that  the  question  of  light  was  one  in  which  they  were  ver 
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much  interested,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  point  before  the  con- 
grees,  he  would  mention  the  fact  that  their  cells  were  about  three 
ud  a  half  feet  wide,  with  perhaps  ten  feet  between  the  cell  doom 
ind  the  outer  wall,  and  there  were  120  in  all.  Six  or  eight  years 
igo  the  question  came  up  of  giving  the  prisoners  more  light,  and 
file  governor  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  and  report  on 
the  propriety  of  placing  a  gas-burner  near  each  door.  He  believed 
that  they  reported  that  so  many  gas-burners  would  consume  the 
)zygen  to  an  extent  that  would  be  injurious  to  the  prisoners,  and 
iccordingly  the  governor  ordered  candles  to  be  used.  They  were 
ised  for  some  years,  but  now  candles  were  banished  from  the  cells, 
tnd  the  grating,  which  consists  of  iron  bars  one  and  a  half  inches 
ride,  cast  a  shade  on  the  book,  and  he  found  that  some  of  the 
roung  men  were  growing  blind,  and  others  had  given  up  reading 
iltogether.  He  had  suggested  to  the  authorities  to  make  a  change. 
le  asked  whether  having  so  many  gas-burners  over  the  cell  doors 
voiild  consume  so  much  oxygen  as  to  be  injurious?  With  regard 
0  rations,  he  inquired  whether  it  was  the  better  way  to  have  the 
prisoners  receive  their  meals  in  the  cells,  or  at  a  common  table. 
le  said  that  some  ate  more  heartily  than  others,  and  those  in 
harge,  not  wishing  to  have  any  food  wasted,  had  reduced  the 
ations,  so  that  some  of  the  prisoners  complain  of  being  hungry, 
.nd  of  lying  awake  at  night  because  of  it.  He  thought  this  an 
mportant  point. 

Dr.  Wolff,  in  reply  to  the  gentleman's  question,  said:  I  would 
ay,  if  the  ventilation  of  the  prison  is  good,  there  is  no  danger 
>f  consuming  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  by  placing  a  gas- 
»amer  in  each  cell.  As  to  rations,  give  the  prisoner  as  much  as 
le  can  eat ;  and  if  one  wants  more  bread  or  other  kind  of  food, 
lo  not  restrict  him.  There  is  an  idea  prevailing  that  prisoners 
lave  no  rights.  I  say  that  we  have  no  right  to  imprison  a  man 
md  let  him  say,  "  I  am  hungry  ;"  it  is  against  the  law  of  God  and 
he  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Cubby,  of  Indiana:  Please  give  us  your  experience 
m  feeding  the  prisoners  in  their  cells. 

Dr.  Wolff  :  Our  prisoners  work  on  the  congregate  system,  work- 
ng  together  and  eating  together.     I  think  our  plan  is  humanizing. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Mendenhall,  of  Ohio,  said  that  gas-lights  were  placed 
n  every  cell  in  the  Ohio  state  prison  fourteen  years  ago,  without 
my  bad  eflFect  upon  the  health  of  the  prisoners,  and  with  a  marked 
^ood  eflTcct'upon  their  conduct. 
59 
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Rev.  R.  C.  C&AWFOBD,  cliaplain  of  the  state  prison  of  Michigai 
eaid  that  regard  should  be  had  to  the  position  of  the  prison.  Theii 
prison  stood  east  and  west,  and,  as  a  conseqneneei  the  pritsoncrs  h 
sunlight  only  on  one  side,  and  the  effect  of  this  was  very  marked. 
If  one  went  to  the  south  side,  he  would  find  that  the  men  tlici 
had  a  taste  for  fitting  up  their  cells,  and  trying  to  make  them  luol 
neat  and  tidy ;  on  the  north  side  the  case  was  different.  If  ll 
prison  stood  north  and  south,  it  would  equalize  the  sunlight  oi 
both  sides.  The  prisoners  were  furnished  from  the  first  of  Octol 
to  the  first  of  April  with  candle-light  to  read  by.  They  Lad  t! 
library,  and  tlie  men  read  a  great  deal.  Tliey  ate  at  a  cominoii 
table,  and  their  food  was  good  and  abnndant.  They  had  abolished 
tin,  and  substituted  good  crockery.  It  made  a  great  iraproveraent, 
not  only  in  the  appearance  of  things,  but  in  the  feelings  of 
men*     It  tended  to  develop  and  strengthen  their  self-respect 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that  facts  had  been  asked  for. 
He  would  state  tliat  in  the  English  prisons  every  call  was  etjp 
plied  with  a  gas-burner,  and  no  inconvenience  was  felt  from  it  i 
respects  the  undue  consumption  of  oxygen. 

Gen.  Nelson  Tiall,  warden  uf  the  state  prison  of  RItode  Islan 
said  that  two  year^  ago  tliey  introduced  gas,  and  they  had  experiem 
no  difficulty  from  the  consumption  of  the  oxygen,  or  from  pris- 
oners interfering  with  the  gas,  though  they  might  do  it  easily,  and 
the  officers  found  the  conduct  of  the  men  improved.  The  men 
were  allowed  to  use  it  until  half-past  eight  oVlocku  In  the  evening 
they  had  schools  for  the  young  men  who  did  not  know  liow 
read  and  write. 

Question  by  a  member :  Have  you  a  school-master  t 

Gen.  ViALL :  No  ;  we  select  an  officer,  who  is  paid  for  his 
rices  by  the  authorities.    We  have  never  had  an  instance  in 
school  of  the  rules  being  violated*    Steps  are  being  taken  to 
crease  the  school  facilities  of  the  prison.     Speaking  of  the 
oell  punishment,  he  said  that  confinement  for  days  in  a  dark 
was  a  thing  not  known  in  his  prison  ;  twenty-four  bouxB  were  ^ 
long  time.    They  approached  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  possible 
reason  with  him,  and  he  rarely  remained  a  full  day.     He  jidd 
returned  to  his  labor^  and  took  hold  well. 

Qnes.  What  is  the  awra^e  length  of  time  that  oonvicCa  remuo 
tn  the  dark  cell  f 

Gen.  YiAix :  It  does  not  exceed  four  bonra. 
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Ques.  Do  jon  make  use  of  manacles  ? 

Gen.  Viall:  We  had  one  case  in  which  we  did,  where  a 
jfiractory  prisoner  struck  an  officer  down. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Heiskin,  a  director  of  the  Southern  Indiana  state 
risen,  said  that  their  warden,  colonel  Schuler,  was  the  right  man 
I  the  right  place.  He  made  greater  use  of  moral  than  coercive 
^ncies.  He  gave  the  prisoners  certain  privileges;  for  instance, 
le  privilege  of  writing  to  their  families  and  friends  as  often  as 
ley  pleased,  if  their  conduct  merited  it.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago, 
convict  was  sent  out  to  the  stable  with  a  bed-tick  to  fill  it  with 
raw  ;  in  going  out,  he  got  hold  of  a  suit  of  citizen  clothes,  put 
lem  on,  and  escaped.  In  about  ten  days  he  came  back  of  his 
wn  accord,  and  told  colonel  S.  that  in  half  an  hour  after  leaving 
a  would  have  given  the  world  to  be  back  in  the  prison.  He  said 
3  felt  guilty  in  having  betrayed  the  colonel's  confidence, 
.nother  instance  :  they  had  a  fire  in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  winga^ 
id  colonel  Schuler  turned  out  a  hundred  men,  who  went  outside 
r  the  wall,  ou  a  dark  night,  and,  sir,  not  a  single  man  was  miss- 
ig,  and  all  could  have  escaped  if  they  had  felt  disposed  to  do  so. 
[e  said  they  had  no  dark  cell  and  no  cat ;  they  occasionally  put 
ball  and  chain  on  a  prisoner,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  time. 

Colonel  R.  Burr,  warden  of  the  state  prison  of  Ohio,  said  that 
I  the  Ohio  penitentiary  they  had  1110  cells,  and  a  gas-burner  in 
rery  cell.  The  burners  were  lighted  when  the  men  went  into  their 
jUs,  and  they  burned  until  eight  o'clock,  when  a  bell  struck  and 
ich  man  turned  off  his  gas  and  went  to  bed.  They  had  a 
Helens  for  a  library  for  some  years,  but  three  years  ago  the  legis- 
»ture  appropriated  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books,  and  last 
inter  they  appropriated  $1,000  more,  and  all  had  been  expended 
►r  that  purpose,  giving  us  some  two  or  three  thousand  volumes. 
he  use  of  this  library  and  the  gas-lights  were  made  privileges  or 
awards  for  good  conduct,  and  if  a  prisoner  violated  a  rule  of  the 
rison,  he  lost  the  use  of  them  for  a  time. 

They  had  a  common  dining  room,  in  which  the  men  were  all 
»ted  at  table.  They  had  a  superintendent  of  the  kitchen  and 
ining  room,  whose  business  it  was  to  direct  the  placing  of  the 
risoners  at  the  tables,  and  to  see  that  the  food  was  not  only  pre- 
ared  as  it  should  be,  but  properly  distributed ;  and  his  instruo- 
ons  were  to  put  on  the  table  always  as  much  food  as  the  men 
ould  consume.   The  large,  strong  men,  who  performed  heavy  labor, 
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of  course  requimd  more  tlian  small  men  at  lighter  work;  afidtbd 
men  were  arranged  at  the  tables  accordingly. 
Convention  adjourned  until  3  p,  m. 

AFTERNOON   BE8SI0N* 

The  congress  re-assembled  at  3  o'clock* 

Dr.  WmE8  read  a  paper  on  the  Capitalists  of  Crime,  by  Eomm 
Hill,  Esq,,  of  England, 

For  Mr.  Hill's  paper,  see  page  110. 

Rev.  A,  G.  Byers,  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board  of  &tate  chantiefl^ 
read  a  paper  on  District  Prisons  under  State  Control  for  Persons 
convicted  of  minor  Oft*ences* 

For  Mr.  Byers's  paper ^  see  page  219. 

Dr.  Wolff  asked  Mr.  Byeks  what  kind  of  labor  he  would  advo- 
cate for  those  prisonei^  ? 

Mr.  Br£R8 :  Farm  work  and  trades. 

Dr.  Wolff  :  Would  yon  have  them  learn  part  of  a  trade^  aaiii 
the  contract  system,  or  a  whole  trade  ? 

Mr.  Bt£rs  :  1  wotild  have  each  prisoner  learn  a  complete  trade. 

Dr.  Wolff  :  How  about  the  contractors  ? 

Mr.  Bykrs  ;  I  would  not  have  a  contractor  within  gnn-shot  d 
auch  a  reformatory. 

Hon.  B-  C.  HuBBS,  of  Indiana,  said  tliat  in  a  reformatory  prison,  ia 
order  to  discipline  the  will^  the  judgment  and  the  conscience  most  be 
bron^rht  into  harmony  with  each  other.     A  boy  waa  p^vene,  and 
people' said,  ''his  will  nuist  be  broken;''  so   they   crushed  him 
down,  and   ma^le   a  very  slave  of  him ;    and  after  his  will  was 
broken  in  this  way,  be  became  sullen,  abject^  debased.     For  whoi 
yon  crushed  his  will,  you  d€Strt»ye4  his  manhood  and  his  conscienoe ; 
he  then  obeyed  the  law  for  wrath^s  sake,  but  aaid  witlan  himsdf, 
**  When  I  have  paid  my  debt  to  the  law,  I  will  be  free  and  hare 
my  revenge  upon  those  who  have  been  over  me.''     His  heart  waa 
thirsting  for  that  time.     Instead  of  breaking  down  and  emshing 
his  will  and  cainsing  his  entire  manhood  to  die  out  within  htm, 
yon  should  train  him,  and  direct  evefy  thing  in  h&rmony  with  hk 
better   judgment  ^ — hts   judgment  enlightened   by  your   inatmc- 
lions — ^80  that  it  would  become  a  pleasure  to  him,  and  be  hts 
highest  ambition,  to  do  right  for  right*s  sake ;  and  thna  yon  would 
get  at  his  eooacience.    Then  be  would  stand  up  to  his  wnrk^  day 
by  day,  and  wonld  say,  *^  I  was  sent  hete  justly,  and  I  am  willing 
to  pay  the  proper  penalty  for  my  crime.''  When  yon  thus  Uru 
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Jus  will,  ju  igment  and  conscience  into  harmony,  you  would  de- 
vite  the  man. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  this  was  a  subject 
which  they  might  well  discuss  earnestly,  for  it  concerned  every  one 
tliat  had  any  thing  to  do,  either  with  juvenile  crime  or  crimes  of  a 
larger  growth.  The  gentleman  who  had  read  the  very  able  paper 
on  houses  of  discipline  had  said  that  juveniles  should  not  go  forth 
until  they  were  completely  masters  of  a  trade,  and  able  to  com- 
pete with  outsiders  in  it.  He  thought  that  when  they  put  them 
at  a  trade,  they  should  teach  them  the  whole  of  it,  and  not,  as  was 
tiie  case  in  some  institutions,  just  to  peg  on  the  bottom  of  a  boot, 
or  to  make  the  wheel  of  a  wagon,  or  some  single  part  of  a  har- 
ness. He  believed  that  every  body  should  learn  to  work ;  it  did 
not  make  so  much  difference  what  they  worked  at,  only  that  they 
worked.  Somebody  asked  once  what  was  the  original  sin,  and 
the  reply  was  "  laziness."  People  said  that  work  was  second 
Datnre.  He  claimed  that  it  was  more.  When  you  taught  a  man 
to  move  along  and  move  in  the  right  direction,  you  taught  him  a 
lesson  that  he  would  never  forget.  If  you  taught  him  to  keep 
constantly  employed,  not  however  as  a  mere  machine,  you  would 
make  a  laborer  of  him  ;  and  constant  labor  was  one  of  God's 
methods  for  the  salvation  of  the  human  race.  He  had  great  faitli 
in  the  power  of  education.  Going  to  Sunday  school  and  to  day 
school  had  been  the  means  of  saving  thousands  of  boys.  He  said 
a  city  missionary  saw  a  boy  fishing,  and  said  to  him  :  "  My  boy, 
yon  are  breaking  the  sabbath."  Said  he,  "  No,  I  am  not,  for  I 
have  not  had  a  bite  yet."  He  thought  if  he  did  not  get  any  fish, 
he  had  not  broken  the  sabbath.  So  we  educated  our  boys  by 
teaching  them  nothing.  A  man  told  him  the  other  day  of  a  boy 
who  had  gone  far  away  from  home,  who  wrote  to  his  mother : 
"  Mother,  when  you  taught  me  to  sew,  you  taught  me  something 
that  has  been  a  very  great  blessing  to  me.  Why,  I  could  not  live 
out  here  in  Alaska  if  I  had  not  learned  to  sew  ;  it  has  been  a  com- 
fort and  a  blessing  to  me." 

Mr.  Taloott,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  that  they  had  utterly  dis- 
carded dark  cells  in  the  Providence  reform  school  for  a  long  time. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  he  thought  it  was  the  worst  kind  of 
punishment  used.  When  in  the  Connecticut  state  prison,  twenty- 
one  years  ago,  he  said  to  the  warden,  "  Do  not  compel  me  ever  to 
ahnt  up  a  man  in  a  dark  cell  to  punish  him  ;  let  me  give  him  a 
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place  where  he  can  work  bj  faitn&elf,  eat  and  sleep  alone,  and  hhvn 
a  book  or  biblej  and  I  have  no  fears,"  The  waixlen  said  he  mi^ht 
have  such  a  place;  and  when  a  man  would  not  submit  to  the rnlei 
of  the  prison  he  was  sent  there,  and  he  had  yet  to  find  tlie  man 
who,  with  a  little  time,  would  not  come  to  the  rules.  Sock 
puniehment  did  not  wear  and  worry  the  man's  feelings;  it  timpj 
brouofht  bira  to  a  wholesome  state  of  mind. 

Mn  Sakborn,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that,  in  order  to  bring  thii! 
question  to  a  point,  he  would  offer  a  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved^  That  the  district  prisons  described  in  the  paper  of 
Mr,  Bjrers,  intermediate  between  the  state  prison  and  tlie  eoanl 
jail,  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  prison  system,  and,  in 
opinion  of  this  conojress,  such  district  prisons  ought  to  be  establii 
in  all  the  states  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

Ile  thoni^ht  that  this  expressed  the  ideas  of  those  who  had  fol* 
lowed  the  paper  in  discussion.  As  we  bad  a  number  of  states 
where  such  institutions  did  not  exist,  and  where  efforts  might  be 
made  to  induce  an  improvement  upon  the  county  jails,  he  thought 
that  such  a  resolution  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  might  be  of  service 
in  those  states.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  establishment  of  tliese 
prisons  everywhere  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  practical  refona 
of  the  prison  system. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  business  committee. 

Mn  IIenrt  Cordier,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  he  had  been,     ] 
up  to  January  last,  superintendent  of  the  state  prison  in  Wi^on- 
Bin,  and  consequently  was  more  or  less  famiHar  with  the  mannge- 
ment  of  such  institutions.     Within  the  last  six  or  seven  monUii^ 
he   had   been   su*  erintendent  of   the   Allegheny  work4ionse  ilM 
Pennsylvania,     There  was  a  great  difference  between  managing 
the  convicts  of  a   state  prison,  and  managing  and  governing  thiH 
inmates  of  such   institutions   as   those   described   in   Mr,  Bjer^^ 
paper.      His  present  institution  was  ia  an  inchoate   state  yet 
They  had  one  wing  with  178  inmates^  who  are  at  present  engaged 
in  helping  to  complete  the  building.      The  question  cmme  Qf 
**How  are  these  inmates  to  be  employed  after  the  building  I 
finished,'*     He  had  thought  it  over  and  over  again,  without 
coming  to  any  definite  conclusion.     Of  course,  it  was  commonll 
believed,  not  alone  by  the  unintelligent,  but  also  by  the  iutelHgeu| 
that  those  prisons  were  liest  that  paid  beat ;  therefore,  il  won 
be  necessary  for  ^s^rj  prison  manager  to  make  his  prison  pay,  i 
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eke  he  would  be  pronounced  a  failura  It  would  also  be  necces- 
niy  to  introduce  trades  and  manufactures,  and  in  order  to  make 
these  pay,  it  was  neccessarj  to  employ  all  the  modem  machinery 
aod  improvements,  so  that  they  could  get  the  same  amount  of 
labor  and  of  the  same  kind,  that  private  individuals,  companies 
and  firms  did  outside.  The  result  was  that  the  inmates  of  our 
prisons  were  turned  into  machines. 

He  said  that  Mr.  Brockway  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
successful  prison  superintendents  in  the  United  States,  if  not  in 
the  world,  and  he  would  ask  him  to  answer,  conscientiously, 
whether  he  was  satisfied  with  employing  his  prisoners  ^hus?  He 
thought  he  would  answer  no.  He  would  ask  whether  the  highest 
moral  results  were  achieved,  when  we  aimed  at  and  attained  the 
highest  possible  financial  results  ?  When  the  men  were  discharged, 
they  had  nothing  but  a  part  of  a  trade,  and  they  would  naturally 
be  drawn  into  their  old  ways  of  living,  and  probably  commit 
some  crime  as  before. 

Dr.  Wolff,  of  New  York,  thought  that,  before  the  congress 
adjourned,  they  should  take  a  (^cided  step  as  to  what  to  do  with 
oonvict  labor,  and  by  all  means  not  let  it  out  to  contractors.  Of 
all  the  evils  they  had  to  contend  with  in  New  York,  the  contract 
system  of  labor  was  the  greatest.  It  obstructed  discipline,  de- 
graded labor,  was  injurious  to  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  state, 
and  was  a  formidable  impediment  to  reformation. 

Mr.  E.  Q.  Hablow,  of  Maine,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resalvedj  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  congress,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  classes  of  prisons,  the  paramount  object  should  be 
moral  and  religions  improvement,  and  that  this  is  compatible  with 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  and  economy  on  the  part  of 
its  officers ;  that  the  desire  to  make  a  prison  a  source  of  revenue, 
or  even  self-sustaining,  should  never  be  allowed  to  supersede  those 
more  important  and  ever-to-be-remembered  objects  —  moral  and 
religious  improvement. 

Referred  to  business  committee. 

The  last  half  hour  of  the  session  was  devoted  to  the  reading  of 
questions  handed  in  by  members,  and  the  giving  of  short  answers 
to  the  same.  ^ 

Question :  Is  the  nomination  of  prison  boards  by  the  executive 
and  their  confinnation  hj  the  senate  the  best  mode  of  appointment? 

Dr.  Wines  would  answer  by  stating  what  had  been  doiie  in  New 
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York.  In  anticipation  of  the  constitational  convention,  held  in  1M7, 
the  New  York  prison  association  appointed  a  committee,  of  whom 
Gov.  Hoffman,  Dn  Lieber  and  other  distingnished  and  able  gentle- 
men  were  members,  to  prepare  an  article  to  be  submitted  to  that  con- 
vent! i>n  for  incorporation  into  the  amended  constitution.  The  artide 
prepared  by  the  committee  substantially  embodied  tlie  folio wingpro- 
positions:  The  appoiutmeat  of  a  board  of  five  prison  managers  for 
tlie  state,  to  serve  for  ten  years  j  one  meml)er  to  go  out  every  two 
years,  and  another  to  be  appointed  in  his  place*  This  board  to  be 
appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  the  governor  and  senate,  and  to 
serve  without  compensation,  but  to  appoint  a  secretary,  whoshotild 
be  a  salaried  officer,  and  be  at  the  head  of  a  prison  bureau.  The 
board  of  managci*8  to  appoint  the  four  principal  officers  in  the 
prison,  namely,  the  warden,  chaplain,  physician,  and  clerk.  These 
officers  to  hold  office  during  good  behavior,  and  not  to  be  remov- 
able otherwise  tlian  for  cause  stated  in  writing  and  after  a  fair 
hearing.  The  subordinate  officers  —  the  police  force  of  the  prison 
—  to  be  appointed  by  the  warden,  and  removable  at  his  pleasaro; 

Kihject,  of  course,  to  hia  responsibility  to  the  board.     The  article 
as  flilopted  by  tlie  convention,  and  incorporated  into  the  coo 
jtution;    hot,   nn fortunately,  when  the  constitution    was  §ao- 
mitted  to  tlie  people,  the  whole  thing  was  rejected,  and  the  prisoc 
^-urtiele  fell  with  tlie  rest.     But  it  was  revived  last  w^inter  in  thf 
^legislature,  as  a  special  amendment.     The  senate  adopted  it  by  a 
unanimous  vote,  but  it  failed  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  lower  bouse. 
Tlie  etfort  will  be  renewed  the  coming  winter,  and  he  thought 
that  article  would  yet  find  a  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  state. 
^B    Gov.  Baker  said  that  he  would  have  the  supreme  judges  m  ike 
out  a  Belect  list  from  among  the  eminent  men  in  tbe  different 
counties  of  tlie  state,  and  he  would  then  require  the  governor  to 
make  his  selection  from  the  list,  to  be  submitted  to  the  senate  foi 
itscoufirniation.     He  thought  this  could  be  done  without  mixing" 

I  up  with  politics. 
I    Question :   Is  the  imposition  of  fines  proper,  especially  upon 
children  ;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  should  the  fine  nut  be  ui)On  tti^ 
parent  instead  of  the  child?  ™ 

Mr.  PiEKOE,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  fines  were  generally 
unequal.  If  the  fine  was  upon  the  child,  ho  had  no  property  and 
no  meauj^  of  paying  it.  Whenever  the  fine  was  imposed  upon  tlw 
parent,  it  should  be  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  to  imprison  tL 
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|Mtrent  instead  of  the  child,  for,  in  nine  cases  ont  of  ten,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the  child. 

Mr.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  said  the  position  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  that  a  person  should  answer  for  the  crimes  of  rela- 
tives, was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  everj  age  and  to  the  laws  01 
6od  and  man. 

Mr.  Bbookwat,  of  Michigan,  said  that  our  system  of  fines,  in  efiect, 
licensed  crime,  and  the  fines  came  out  of  the  relatives.  Last  week 
I  woman  came  to  his  prison  and  paid  twenty-five  dollai*s,  for  the 
Fourth  time,  as  a  fine  for  her  son.  He  said  to  her,  "  Why  do  you 
Jo  this  ?"  "And  shure,  sir,"  said  she,  "  if  I  don't  do  it,  he  will  kill 
me  when  he  comes  home." 

Rev.  A.  G.  Bykrs,  of  Ohio,  wished  to  say  that  the  poor  man, 
for  drunkenness,  or  some  petty  ofience,  went  into  the  prison,  and 
mffered  not  only  the  penalty  of  his  drunkenness,  but  the  penalty 
Df  not  being  rich  enough  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Question :  Should  there  not  be  a  teacher  of  technical  science, 
18  well  as  of  the  common  branches,  in  a  state  prison  ? 

Mr.  A.  W.  Alexandbe,  of  St.  Louis,  said  that  prisoners  were 
inpported  at  the  public  expense,  and  it  was  not  the  duty  of  our  legis- 
latures to  give  them  any  more  than  that  amount  of  education 
(vhich  every  poor  man  was  able  to  give  his  children. 

Mr.  HoBBS,  of  Indiana,  said  that  there  was  a  great  difierence 
between  men  and  children ;  children  would  take  in  knowledge  in 
dementary  forms.  He  claimed  that  there  was  a  certain  kind  of 
biowledge  to  impart  to  men,  not  taught  in  the  common  schools. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  regular  schoolmaster 
ihould  be  a  man  capable  of  imparting  all  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  prisoners. 

Dr.  Wolff  was  sure  that,  if  you  were  to  go  to  a  prisoner  and 
balk  about  teaching  him  science,  he  would  say,  "  Get  out;  I  want 
Qone  of  that  stuflF."  He  had  talked  to  those  men,  and  the  majority 
rf  them  preferred  to  have  you  talk  about  something  they  could 
understand. 

Mr.  FooTE,  of  Ohio,  said  that  his  experience  was  directly  oppo- 
site to  the  gentleman's.  There  were  few  scientific  books  that  had 
not  been  in  demand  by  our  prisoners. 

Dr.  Wines  said,  that  in  the  very  prison  represented  by  his  friend. 
Dr.  WoW,  he  knew  of  a  convict  who  had  read  Dwight's  Theology 
through,  and  who  showed  by  his  answers  to  questions  that  he  had 
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done  80  intelligently  ;  and  in  the  Maseaehusetts  state  pn&on  uk^^j^ 
than  one  convict  had  read  the  whole  of  HmuboUd^s  Cosmos, 

Mr.  O.  Brewster,  of  Illinois,  concurred  in  the  above  views,  un\ 
thought  that  the  highest  tnitlis  could  be  grasped  by  prisoners. 

Question  :  Should  not  our  juvenile  rofonuatorie^  be  endowed  so 
that  the  inmates  might  Becnre  that  part  of  the  prooeeds  of  their 
labor  which  was  above  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  ? 

Mr.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that  in  such  iDstitutioQi 
them  were  no  proceeds  above  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing. 

Question :  Is  it  proper  to  adout  females  to  personal  efforts  to 
reform  males  in  our  prisons ;  if  so,  to  what  extent  and  in  what 
manner? 

Mrs.  Ltdia  Skxton,  chaphiin  of  the  Kansas  state  prison,  being 
specially  called  upon  for  an  answer,  said  :  X  presume  that  you  will 
all  agree  with  me  that  good  is  good,  come  from  whatever  qnarter 
it  may.  My  motto  has  been,  and  is,  "  Send,  Lord,  by  whom  tlioa 
wilt  send.**  I  was  called  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  penitenttary  in 
Kansas  last  January,  when  in  Illinois,  nearly  six  liaiidred  mila 
distant.  I  had  never  thought  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  I  revohed 
at  the  idea ;  my  heart  seemed  to  say  at  once,  •*  No !  ^  '•  Can  voa 
take  the  position  of  chaplain  of  the  penitentiary  of  Kansas  T  wsi 
the  question ;  I  thought  it  impossible. 

I  studied  and  prayed  all  ni^ht  over  the  qnestion  ;  and  how  tLoee 
poor  criminals  in  their  cells  loomed  up  before  my  mind !  I  did  not 
aleep  a  wink,  and  before  morning  it  was  decided  in  my  own  mind 
that  I  must  go.  I  did  not  seek  the  position ;  I  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  at  all,  Bntil  I  waa  told  that  I  was  nomtiiated  Sof  tlie 
place,  and  asked  if  I  would  accept  it.  Friends,  I  went  there,  aod 
on  the  labt  Sabbath  of  January  I  preached  my  first  seruion  to  tliit 
jieople.  My  text  was,  ^*  The  way  of  the  tmnggreoior  u  hard,**  and 
I  did  tlie  very  best  I  could.  My  predeceseorf  bfoCher  Htldidl, 
the  M.  E.  church,  of  Lea veu  worth,  had  resigned  dome  three  or 
months  beflrre.  He  had  off^ganijced  a  daas  of  mbont  tvetity 
hefs  among  the  prisoners ;  but  when  I  went  there  the  d 
was  dealn^yed  and  the  dass  broken  op.  I  have  bfooght  my  daa* 
bnok  along  with  me,  by  order  of  the  director  [the  bdhr 
liere  exhiUted  the  hook] ;  the  nember  oi  namea  uptm  it 
up  eighty.  Some  have  been  pardotied«  and  hMTB  gone  ou 
gle  with  doeielT;  mod  I  am  happy  to  say  thai  ioiiie  vho hfti^ beai 
p  4  ere  tryiBg  to  live  vpi^fa%  pioQ»  ItTea^    I  have  eeee  jail 
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as  genuine  convereions  among  those  prisoners  as  I  ever  saw  any- 
where. I  must  tell  yon  of  one  man.  When  I  went  to  the  grated 
door  of  his  oell,  and  inquired^  '^  How  about  your  ease  ?"  he  said : 
^ Don't  tell  me  any  thing  about  God  and  religion  ;  I  don't  want 
to  hear  any  thing  about  them.''  But  I  would  not  be  thus  repulsed. 
I  asked  him  if  he  was  certain  that  he  would  live  always.  His 
answer  was,  that  he  certainly  would  not.  I  asked,  "  Have  you  any 
lease  of  your  life  t"  He  answered, "  I  have  not."  "  Do  you  believe 
here  is  a  God  t"  "  I  do."  "  Where  do  you  stand,  if  to-night  you 
faould  close  your  eyes  in  death  t"  "  Don't  talk  to  ine  about  relig- 
on.  I  am  going  to  have  revenge.  I  was  put  in  here  an  innocent 
nan,  by  all  kinds  of  falsehood.  I  have  $100,000  worth  of  prop- 
irty  in  New  York,  and  they  are  trying  to  gobble  up  my  property 
here  by  fraud;  don't  tell  me  any  thing  about  religion,"  Only  a 
ew  days  afterward  he  sent  for  me  to  come  to  his  cell.  On  going 
here,  he  said :  ^^  I  believe  it  was  a  good  thing  that  I  was  put  here ; 
[  have  thought  about  God  and  about  my  danger  of  eternal  woe, 
md  I  feel  as  if  I  would  give  all  my  property,  if  I  could  only  have 
Fesus  in  my  cell ;  it  is  the  only  thing  I  want."  Not  more  than 
;wo  weeks  afterward  God  pardoned  his  sins,  and  set  his  captive 
K>ul  at  liberty.  He  said  to  me  then  :  "  I  will  never  brew  another 
jallon  of  liquor :"  it  was  in  that  way  he  had  acquired  his  wealth. 
Said  he :  "I  believe  God  sent  me  here  for  my  good,  and  that  he 
lent  you  here  to  call  me  to  him."  *'  Mother  —  may  I  call  you 
nother  ?"  inquired  he.  "  Yes,"  said  I,  ''  you  are  all  my  children, 
ind  I  want  to  lead  you  all  to  that  Friend  that  sticketh  closer  than 
I  brother."  Said  he :  ''I  left  my  mother  in  Germany,  but  you 
low  seem  nearer  to  me  than  my  own  mother.  You  have  done  a 
PTork  for  me,  under  Almighty  God,  which  my  mother  never  did ; 
^on  have  taught  me  the  way  to  Jesus." 

Friends,  is  it  right  for  a  woman  to  use  efforts  for  the  reformation 
)f  prisoners  ?    I  leave  you  all  to  answer. 

The  convention  adjourned  until  7i  p.  m. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  at  7i  p.  m.,  Governor  Hates  in 
ihe  chair.     Opened  with  prayer  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

Hon.  E.  6.  Smith,  of  Maine,  read  a  paper  on  The  Irish  System 
>f  Prison  Discipline,  by  the  right  honorable  Sir  Walter  Cbofton, 
D.  B.,  of  Winchester,  England. 

For  Sir  Walter's  paper,  see  page  66. 
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Mr.  SiLNBORK,  of  MassachuBcttg,  read  a  paper  on  the  qaesti' 

How  far  is   the  Irish  Prison  Syi&tem  applicable  to   Ameri 
Prisons? 

For  Mr,  Sanborn^s  paper,  see  page  406. 

Eev.  Thoma8  K.  Fessendek.  of  Connecticut,  a^ked  whether  tW 
aystem  had  been  adopted  in  any  state  of  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Sanborn  replied  that  the  Irish  eystera  was  a  name  that 
embodied  a  multitude  of  features.  We  had  Bome  of  its  elements 
in  almost  every  state.  They  had,  in  Ohio,  the  shortening  of  sea- 
tences  by  good  conduct,  which  wae  a  principle  of  tlie  Irish  Bystetn, 
He  thought  this  was  the  law  in  more  than  two-thirdi  of  tlie  stau^ 
Tliere  were  other  features  wliieh  we  had  in  this  country.  We 
found  the  tieket-of-leave  system  in  Ireland,  and  we  had  phases  of 
it  in  the  law  of  Massachusetts,  but,  unfortunately,  the  law  had 
never  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

A  member  asked :  In  Ireland,  what  keeps  prisoners  from  tearing 
up  their  tiekets-of-leave! 

Mr.  Sakbork  :  There  is  no  reaaon  that  I  know  of,  except  tbe 
absurdity  of  doing  it.  Each  is  registered  in  his  police  district, and 
if  he  docs  not  report  himself  when  he  moves  out,  the  police  will 
find  him  and  he  will  be  returned  to  prison* 

Question  :  Do  they  know  how  many  come  to  the  United  States! 

Mr.  Sanborn  :  I  presume  not ;  they  know  that  a  large  iiiimber 
leave  Ireland.  The  population  of  Ireland  is  so  great  that  nianj 
are  glad  to  go  elsewhere  to  get  food  enough.  You  could  not  ki 
a  ticket-of-leave  man  in  Ohio  twenty-four  hours  after  disdiargi 
him.  I  would  like  to  say  one  thing  in  regard  to  Maa&achuaei 
it  is  a  fact  that  in  Massachusetts  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of 
prisoners  are  of  Irish  birth  —  the  same  material  that  the  Irish  sp-' 
tern  works  upon, 

Mr,  Alkxanoer,  of  St.  Louis,  here  made  some  remarks  favoring 
the  introduction  of  music  into  prisona,  aa  a  meana  of  elei-ati 
and  refining  the  prisoners. 

Rev.  Mr.  Amxs,  of  Mas^chusetts,  had  had  the  privilege, 
four  years  ago»  of  visiting  tlie  intermediate  prison  at  Snitthfield,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Dublin,  and  seeing  sometliing  of  the  working  of  the 
Irish  prison  system.  He  met  Mr.  Organ,  one  of  tlie  most  remark- 
able of  men,  and  witneased  his  course  of  instruction.  Hr  wat 
astonished  at  the  progress  these  men  were  making  in  education  and 
knowledge. 
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J     ^Mn  Or^n  called  them  up  and  asked  them  questions  on  English 
^ktory,  and  on  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  thay 
flRgwered  them  promptly,  with  a  very  great  degree  of  accnracy. 
Mr.  Organ  hnd  taught  them  the  elements^  of  natural  phih>&ophy 
tnd  chemistry.     He  had  in  the  school  room  variotis  cards  and 
pictures,  which  he  used  as  a  means  of  instrnction  and  illustration; 
and  also  the  model  of  a  ship,  bj  means  of  which  he  conveyed  to 
them  no  little  of  seamanship.     He  could  not  tell  how  many  sub- 
jects were  dwelt  npon,  but  he  was  amazed  when  he  considered 
that   the  men   were   ignorant  of  all   theee  things  when  they  iirat 
entered  the  prison,     Tiiey  were  as  welt  prepared  to  go  oat  and 
take  their  places  in  society  as  the  majority  of  people.     Most  of 
tliom  had  learned  a  trade,  and,  when  they  wetit  ont,  they  readily 
leenred  places  where  they  earned  good  wages. 

Mr.  Organ  informed  him  that  at  fii'st  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  find  ]»lace5  for  the  men,  bnt  they  had  been  go  true  to  their  training 
that  before  his  death  he  had  more  applications  than  he  could  till. 
After  witnessing  at  Smithfield  what  he  had  but  imperfectly  describ- 
ed, he  was  driven  to  Lusk,  about  twelve  miles  distant,  where  there 
was  another  intermediate  prison,  and  when  they  had  arrived  there> 
the  gentleman  said,  '*This  is  the  prison."  He  was  astonished; 
not  a  wall,  not  a  guard  there.  Here  were  half  a  dozen  men  reap- 
ing grain;  there  were  as  many  more  binding  sheaves;  and  he 
could  not  tell  the  prisoners  from  the  overseer,  only  the  latter  was 
not  working  as  hard  as  the  prisoners  were.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  sig!its  he  ever  saw,  and  impressed  him  with  the 
fact  that  prisoners  were  susceptilde  of  improvement  and  cultiva- 
tion, when  those  in  charge  of  them  were  in  earnest  and  in  sympa- 
thy with  them.  It  was  no  use  to  attempt  this  system,  unless  you 
entered  npon  it  con  a  more. 

Dr.  Wines  said  that  it  was  well  known  to  those  conversant  with 
the  subject  that,  in  the  Irish  system,  there  were  three  stages:  the 
first,  of  separation — a  more  strictly  penal  stage;  the  second,  of 
associated  labor,  with  progressive  classification  —  which  might  be 
called  the  reformatory  stage ;  the  third,  of  natural  training  in  what 
was  called  the  intermediate  pris^on  — a  probationary  stage,  in  wliich 
the  itnprisoument  was  rather  moral  than  physical,  and  was  intended 
to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  reformation.  But  in  all  these 
etages,  the  education  of  tlie  convicts  received  earnest  attention. 
J&  the  first,  the  teacher  went  from  cell  to  cell,  giving  his  lessons. 
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In  the  second,  the  convicts  were  assembled  in  a  school  room,  wWcb 
was  presided  over  by  a  school-master,  with  the  necessary  assistiinta, 

and  supplied  with  all  needful  appliances  for  instrnction,  such  as 
text-books,  blackboards,  maps,  globes,  drawings,  etc.,  etc.     In  tlie 
third,  the  school  was  still  regularly  kept  np;  but,  in  addition,  there 
was  II  lecturer,  who  «^aye  familiar  lectures  daily  in  both  the  inter- 
mediate  prisons  —  one  at  Liisk,  the  other  at  Smithfield,  as  Mr 
Ames  liad  stated  —  on  useful  topics  of  various  kinds:  philosophy, 
history,  geography,  the  labor  question,  strikes,  morals,  emigratiei^ 
etc.,  etc.     The  prison  eehools,  like  tlie  state  schools,  were  under  tlie 
inspection  of  the  government  inspector,  and  he  visited  them  jnst 
as  often  as  he  did  the  others.     In  a  late  report  he  stated  that  the 
improvoinent  made  by  the  scliolara  in  the  prison  schools  was  quits 
lip  to  the  staufhird  in  other  sehouls.     Photographs  of  the  convicU 
were  taken,  both  when  they  were  committed  and  when  the?  wera. 
diKehnrged ;  and  it  was  said  that,  not  nnfrequently,  when  the  two 
pictures  of  a  convict  were  placed  side  by  side,  it  was  impossible 
to  recognize  them  as  being  of  the  same  person.     Nothing  could 
better  illustrate  the  humanizing,  refining,  elevating  effect  of  tbtM 
discipline,  and  particularly  of  the  education  received,  than  such  i 
fact  as  this. 

Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  ho  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Ames  whether  the  Irish  prisoners  wore  a  parti-colored  dress! 

Mr.  Ames  :  My  recollection  is  a  little  at  fault,  but  I  think  not. 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  this  belief,  from  the  fact  that  they  aro 
often  allowed  to  go  about  the  city  by  themselves,  and  I  think  tha 
that  would  not  be  so  if  they  wore  a  parti  colored  uniform.  Even 
those  at  Lusk,  twelve  miles  from  Dublin,  were  not  anfrequentlj| 
permitted  to  visit  the  city  unattended  by  an  offieial.  and  told  tha 
they  might  spend  so  many  hours  away  from  tlie  prison.  Not  one 
under  these  circumstances,  during  a  period  of  more  than  a  dozeti 
years,  had  escaped,  or  even  made  the  attempt  to  do  bo,  Ob 
such  occasions  they  were  allowed  a  certain  amount  of  their  own 
funds,  wherewith  to  make  purchases  for  themselves,  and  w*ere  also 
intrusted  with  moneys  by  their  fellow-prison  era  to  purchase  a 
cle3  for  them.  The  liberties  thus  granted  were  never  betraye< 
the  trusts  thus  assumed  never  violated. 

Dr.  Hatch  said  that  no  part  of  the  proceedings  had  interested 
him  more  tlian  the  papers  and  discussions  on  the  Irish  prison  syft- 
tcm,  and  he  believed  that  the  American  people  would  be  no  leas 
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rested  in  them  than  he  had  been.  It  occurred  to  him  that  there 
d  be  but  one  objection  to  the  systern  as  set  forth,  viz. :  that 
3  might  be  induced  to  get  into  a  scrape,  and  so  into  state  prison, 
3cure  a  home  and  a  good  education.  He  did  not,  however, 
k  tills  a  very  formidable  objection,  and  he  saw  by  their  laugh- 
hat  the  audience  did  not.  No  ;  instead  of  crushing  the  pris- 
,  elevate  him  and  bring  out  his  manhood,  the  noblest  thing 
God  ever  made.  With  regard  to  the  ticket-of-leave  system,  ho 
gilt  he  knew  something  about  that ;  he  had  had  some  experi- 
of  it  in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  One  year  ago  he  let  a  boy  go 
B  to  liar tford  with  a  ti^ket-of-leave;  a  man  said  :  *^  I  will  have 
arrested,  he  is  a  burglar."  The  next  day  the  boy's  mother 
e  him  that  he  wanted  to  come  back,  but  she  had  no  money  to 
him.  Dr.  H.  sent  for  the  boy,  who  came  and  stayed  in  the 
matory  one  year,  and  the  past  snmraer  he  had  gone  out  a  man, 
the  boy)  said  he  intended  to  go  to  Hartford,  and  meant  to  get  a 
education*  He  had  been  suprised  to  see  with  wliat  facility 
learn,  though  at  first  study  was  distasteful  to  them  ;  but  out^ 
them  an  ineiglit  into  what  education  would  do  for  them,  get 
I  interested  in  the  work,  and  put  them  in  a  class  where  the 
ag  of  emulation  would  come  into  play,  and  you  would  see 
I  awake  and  interested.  He  thought  the  subject  w^as  a  grand 
that  the  education  of  prisoners  would  commend  itself  to 
Y  man  in  this  glorious  country  of  ours. 

r.  Sanborn  said  that,  in  his  paper,  he  had  omitted  to  speak  of 
point,  and  that  was  the  management  of  female  prisoners.  He 
Id,  however,  supply  the  omission  before  the  paper  was  printed, 
women  confined  in  the  Irish  prisons  did  not,  on  their  discharge, 
}  either  of  the  intermediate  prisons,  but  to  one  or  other  of  two 
>lishment3  in  Dublin  —  the  one  managed  by  protestant  ladies, 
the  other  by  catholic  ladies — ^  where  they  went  through  a  sira- 
process  of  training,  and  were  then  taken  into  employment  by 
ite  persons.  This  opened  a  very  interesting  question  ;  he  saw 
iy,  Mrs,  Stewart,  in  the  audience,  whom  he  wanted  to  hear 
something  on  the  question  of  woman^s  work  among  prisoners. 
ra.  E.  D,  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  said  that  she  wished  to  have  some 
[ui vocal  expression  from  the  congress  in  reference  to  engag- 
i¥omen  in  this  reform  work.     She  said  that  some  ladies  had 

raged  in  it  and  had  done  wonderful  things,  as  all  knew. 

be  discharged  prisoner  raentioned  by  judge  Carter,  who 
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was  reformed  tlirougli  the  faithful  labors  of  a  lady,  Mrs.  Janitej, 
he  was  now  in  Mis&ouri,  doing  well;  she  remembered  the  case  well 
She  knew  anotlier  ease,  where  the  same  lady  had  succeeded  in 
getting  a  man  pardoned,  who  went  into  the  army  as  a  private  aod 
rose  to  the  position  of  captain^  came  home»  and  becanie  a  good 
man,  and  was  now  in  Kansas,  prosperons  and  well  to  do*  She 
inew  many  other  cases;  one  of  a  boy  who  ran  away  from  tki 
reform  schoul,  and  tlie  authorities,  being  informed  by  the  geutle- 
man  with  whom  he  was,  came  for  him  with  manacles  to  put  on 
him.  The  wife  said:  '*Dd  not  put  them  on  him;  yon  have  i 
couple  of  other  lads  with  you;  put  him  in  charge  of  them  ;  they 
are  all  the  manacles  yon  need  to  put  on  him."  They  did  so,  and 
the  boy  went  back.  **  That,'*  said  she,  *•  was  moral  suasion,  and 
we  want  more  of  it,  and  want  the  woman  element  in  it,  Shd 
thought  that  we  should  have  women  as  teachers,  as  visitors,  as 
assistant  guardians,  assistant  directors,  eta,  etc. 

Mr.  T.  J.  BiGHAM,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  that,  from  what  xe 
bbd  seen  of  what  women  can  effect,  we  could  do  more  by  the  xm 
of  that  element  than  by  almost  any  thing  else.  It  was  a  gncat 
element  in  the  Roman  catholic  church.  Tlie  devil  understood 
woman's  power.  Coming  np  Fourth  street,  he  saw  a  sign  in  lai^e 
gilt  letters,  that  they  had  female  waiters  in  there.  He  would  ren- 
ture  to  say  that  these  were  the  places  that  prepared  your  boys  and 
girls  for  the  house  of  refuge  and  the  penitentiary*  The  tmpressioQ 
had  gone  abroad  among  the  ladies  that  they  could  not  take  apart 
in  these  labors  —  that  it  was  mixing  up  with  the  woman's  riglili 
question ;  but  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  questi<^n  of  votin**. 

Mr  Wakbwell,  of  Rhode  Island,  said  he  knew  instances  whew 
men  had  learned  to  read  the  Bible  through  the  teaching  of  women. 
He  stood  a  living  witness  of  sixty-four  criminal  men  who  had 
been  influenced  by  w^omen  to  become  better,  and  some  of  Uiem 
had  died  rejoicing  in  the  prospect  of  glory.  He  felt  ss  if  he  could 
lose  his  right  arm,  if  need  be,  in  defence  of  the  work  of  women  in 
prisons- 

Rev,  C.  C.  FooTK,  of  Michigan,  said  that  in  the  Detroit  bouse 
of  correction  erery  man  sentenced  for  ninety  dOTB  and  ov«r  was 
put  on  the  school  list  and  had  a  seat  in  the  sdiool  room,  whidi  vxi 
a  very  fine  one.  They  had  an  or;gan,  and  they  sang  with  ipirit 
and  delight.  They  frequently  sang  from  a  lai^e  card,  «tid  all  hid 
hymnbooka.    We  bad  a  lecturer,  who  was  an  old,  experieiioed 
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teaeher,  and  he  lectared  on  a  great  number  of  practical  and  useful 
qnestioDs.  They  had  also  a  capital  female  teacher.  The  effect  of 
tiiese  schools  on  the  pupils  was  excellent. 

Mr.  P.  Oaldwell,  of  Kentucky^  did  not  believe  that  ignorance 
was  a  cause  of  crime,  or  education  a  cure  for  it.  Ignorance  and 
crime  were  not  cause  and  effect ;  both  were  simply  the  result  of 
the  same  cause.  Where  we  saw  crime  and  ignorance  conjoined,  it 
limply  told  us  that  there  was  crime-producing  influence  where 
Ignorance  and  crime  were  linked  together ;  but  it  might  as  well 
be  said  that  when  we  saw  the  barometer  fall,  the  fall  was  the  cause 
of  the  rain ;  or  that  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  rose, 
the  rise  caused  the  heat.  It  was  not  true,  in  theory  or  in  fact, 
that  ignorance  was  the  cause,  or  education  the  remedy,  for  crime. 
The  Bey.  Mr.  Quinby  introduced  a  resolution  recognizing  the 
Yalue  of  women's  work  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions, 
which  was  referred  to  tlie  business  committee,  and  by  them  incor- 
porated, substantially,  into  the  declaration  of  principles,  which 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  congress. 
OongresB  adjourned  till  9  a.  m.,  to-morrow  morning. 


Thikd  Day. 

Friday,  October  14, 1870. 

MORNING  SESSION. 

The  congress  met  at  9  o'clock — Governor  Hayes  presiding — 
and  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Eev.  H.  D.  Moobe,  of  Cincinnati. 

The  Business  Committeb  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  had  been  previously  referred  to  them,  and  recommended 
their  passage : 

Reaolvedy  That  the  best  moral  and  reformatory  results  of  prison 
discipline  are  compatible  with  pecuniary  self-support,  but  that 
such  support  is  only  partially  attainable  in  juvenile  preventive 
and  reformatory  institutions. 

Hesolved,  That  district  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  state 
prison  and  the  county  jail,  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete 
prison  system,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  such  district 
prisons  ought  to  be  established  in  all  states  where  they  do  not  now 
exist, 

Hesol/vedy  That  there  be  appointed  a  committee  of  six,  who 
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are  hereby  instructed  to  prepare  a  list  of  books  in  the  English  an 
other  languages,  treating  of  the  history,  government,  disciplin 
and  results  of  peual  and  reformatory  institutions. 

On  motion,  the  resolutions  were  adopted. 

Mr,  Alexander,  of  Missonri,  moved  that  the  reading  of 
be  dispensed  with  for  to-day,  and  gave  his  reasons  for  the  inotii 
at  length. 

Dr*  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that  those  reasons  could 
readily  mot,  but  he  would  not  consume  the  time  of  the  cong 
by  any  rejoinder.  He  would  simply  ask  members  to  vnte 
motion  down. 

The  motion  was  lost. 

Mr,  0.  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  read  a  paper,  communicated 
Brother  Teliow,  superintendent  of  the  catholic  protectory^  Ne 
York. 

For  Mr.  Teliow's  paper^  see  page  311, 

Mr.  CoFFra,  referring  to  the  remark  in  Brother  Teliows*  pape^ 
that  children  of  diiferent  religions  ought  not  to  be  mingled  in  I 
same  reformatories,  said  that  they  found  no  difficulty  in  the  rel^ 
ious  instruction  of  the  children   in  the  Indiana  house  of  reftij 
for  all  they  wanted  to  teach  them  was,  ''Christ  and  him  crucified 
the  simple  principles  of  Christianity  that  would  bring  them  to  t)j 
Saviour,  but  nothing  denominational. 

Mr.    FooTE,   of  Ohio,  said    that    when    a  catholic    child 
brought  into  their  institution  he  simply  said  to  him,  ^*  You  are  I 
bad  catholic;  if  yon  were  a  better  one,  you  would  not  be  here.**] 

Mr  Brookway,  of  Michigan,  had  a  catholic  in  his  prison  wW 
went  into  the  sabbath  school  and  taught  a  class  of  children, 
day  he  was  approached  by  the  priest,  who  said  to  him :  **Aro ; 
here  in  a  protestant  sabbath  school  ?"  '^  Yes,  sir."  "  Yoa  surely 
teach  catholic  sentiments?"  "No^sir."  "Do  you  teach  protest- 
ant  sentiments?"  *'  No,  sir."  "  Then  what  in  the  world  do  you 
do  here?"  ''Well,  father,  I  try  to  teach  the  children  about  Jesi) 
and  make  them  better,  if  I  can."  The  old  man  replied,  wit 
slap  on  the  shoulder  of  the  man :  *'  Go  on,  my  boy  ;  I  guee^ 
are  doing  well  enough." 

Mr.  Talcott,  of  Illiode  Island,  said  that  from  the  comraenceroS 
they  had  had  no  doctrine  but  "Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucifie 
All  christians  were  always  welcome  there ;  and  they  could  all  sta 
upon  the  true  relationship  of  brotherhood  in  the  religion  of  Chril 
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Mr.  G.  Rbmelin,  of  Ohio,  could  not  help  protesting  against  some 
rf  the  remarks  made  there.  AH  were  aware  that  there  was  a  pop- 
ulation in  this  country,  from  Europe,  who  furnished  the  smallest 
piX)portion  of  criminal  children  ;  and  they  were  the  Jews.  They 
lad  hardly  a  child  in  tlie  Cincinnati  house  of  refuge.  He  thought 
tiie  reason  was,  that  obedience  to  and  reverence  for  parents  was 
greater  among  the  Jews  than  among  the  christians. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio,  said  that  we  had  in  this  country  a 
large  population  of  Welchmen,  and  he  was  happy  to  say  that  he 
was  one.  We  hardly  ever  found  one  of  them  or  their  children  in 
our  prisons.  His  people,  too,  taught  reverence  and  obedience  to 
the  children  out  of  the  christian  religion.  He  was  glad  that  such 
principles  and  such  teaching  were  not  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people. 

Rev.  Mr.  Cbawfobd,  of  Michigan,  said  the  point  was  to  teach 
Christianity,  as  had  been  indicated  in  the  essay,  without  reference 
to  sectarianism,  and  then  we  could  reach  the  Jew,  the  catholic, 
the  protestant,  and  all  men. 

Mr.  Evans,  of  Massachusetts,  said  that,  in  his  institution,  they 
allowed  the  catholics  the  same  privilege  they  did  other  denomi- 
nations, that  is,  to  come  and  preach  the  principles  of  Christianity ; 
bat  as  to  taking  them  separately  and  teaching  them  in  their  own 
doctrines,  it  was  not  permitted. 

As  far  as  his  experience  went,  when  boys  first  came  to  the 
Westborough  institution,  they  had  generally  no  religion  ;  their 
religious  opinions  had  yet  to  be  formed,  and  the  state  had  no 
right  to  teach  sectarian  principles  of  any  kind,  but  only  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  religion  common  to  all  sects. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Schoonmaker,  of  New  York,  said  that  it  seemed 
to  him  that  they  were  treading  upon  delicate  ground.  In  religious 
teaching,  at  Sing  Sing,  he  avoided  every  thing  sectarian.  Over 
two-thirds  of  the  convicts  were  Roman  catholics,  and  when  any 
of  them  asked  for  a  Douai  bible,  he  gave  it  to  them. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  New  Jersey,  thought  there  was  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  in  the  congress  on  that  question.  The  paper  of 
brother  Teliow,  however,  suggested  one  thought  to  his  mind, 
which  was  this  :  Is  it  advisable  for  any  denomination  to  found  an 
institution  of  this  kind,  with  reference  to  reforming  only  the 
children  of  their  own  faith  ? 

Mr.  Harlow,  of  Maine,  believed  that  religion  was  what  made 
men  better,  no  matter  what  the  name  might  be. 
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Mr.  F,  B,  AmswoKTo  read  a  paper  entitled     The  Strongest^ 
IB  no  WalL 

For  Mr.  Ainsworth's  paper,  see  page  32% 

Id    answer   to   questions   by  Mr.   Lincoln ,  of  Marjland," 
AiNS WORTH  said  that  the  maximum  age  at  which  boys  could  I 
received  was  18  years ;  that  the  board  of  control  was  appointi 
by  the  governor  and   senate ;  and  that  the  boys  were  eommitt( 
by  a  court,  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  by  trustees  of  towna. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio,  read  a  paper  on  the  Refoj 
Farm  at  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

For  Mr.  Ciiu>LAW-8  paper,  see  page  328, 

Mr.  Fo<5TE,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  had  been  one  of  the  orig 
commissioners  or  managei-s  of  tlie  form  school  and  knew  ita  1 
tory  from  the  start.  If  ever  an  institution  had  been  favored 
heaven  that  had.  Mr.  Remelin,  a  man  eminently  qualitiedj  tii 
been  selected  by  governor  Chase  as  one  of  the  first  commissione 
and  the  services  he  had  rendered  had  beet  invaluable, 
reformatory  had,  at  that  time,  been  establiehed  in  our  countiy 
the  family  plan.  Mr.  Remelin,  being  \t.  Kurope  on  private  bosir 
ness,  visited  such  institutions  extensively  in  England  and  France^ 
came  back,  and  reported  on  them,  and  the  result  was  the  Ohio 
reform  farm  school.  They  first  put  up  a  log-houae,  80  that  thej 
could  report  to  the  legislature  not  only  that  they  had  a  plau^  but 
had  made  a  starts  so  that  the  legislature  could  not  go  back  oo 
them.  Well,  they  made  arrangements  to  have  20  boya  broa 
from  the  Cmciimat:  house  of  refuge  to  hold  on  by,  and  ho  wti 
send  nine  from  Cleveland*  Fie  got  the  worst  there  were  in  t% 
city,  and  when  they  came  to  the  farm  they  insolently  asked  if  t 
could  have  tobacco  and  liquor*  One  of  those  boys  bad  since  been 
through  college,  and  was  now  just  going  to  enter  upon  the  stn^ 
of  law.  When  this  boy  expressed  a  purpose  to  go  to  college,  I 
Foote  had  said  to  him  :  **  I  will  help  you,  John.^'  **  No/'  s^d  1 
•*I  will  work  part  of  the  time  and  study  part  of  the  time;" 
he  worked  his  way  through  on  that  principle.  Another  of  tlio 
nine  boys  had  been  second  othcer  in  the  institution,  and  evervi 
of  them  had  turned  out  well.  One  of  their  rules  was,  that  wl 
a  boy  went  out  into  the  world,  and  from  sickness  or  iinj  oth 
cause  could  not  succeed,  he  might  return  to  the  school  and 
there  until  he  could  start  again.  The  boys  felt  that  Ibej  hid  i 
home  there,  if  nowhere  clae.    He  believed  that,  as  God  had  given 
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them  Mr,  Renielin,  bo  he  had  selected  another  man  for  them  m 
Mr.  Howe,  their  superintendent.  Ha  wanted  all  of  the  members 
of  the  convention  to  go  to  the  farm  and  see  Mr,  Howe  and  the 
boys,  and  eepeciallj  Ur^.  Howe.  He  thought  she  was  about  ten 
women  put  into  one ;  he  never  saw  a  woman  who  could  do  so 
rnuoh  work.  The  farm  school  had  been  useful  in  another  way :  it 
had  been  the  occasion  of  the  establishment  of  two  industrial 
Bchools  and  a  children's  home  in  Cleveland,  which,  toorethefj  had 
for  the  last  twelve  years  placed  in  permanent  and  good  homes  some 
50  children  annually.  Similar  institutions  had  been  established  in 
Cincinnati,  Zanesville  and  other  towns  in  Ohio^ — the  resultj  he 
believed,  of  the  example  of  the  farm  school*  Moreover,  their 
school  was  confessedly  the  model  of  like  institutions  in  some 
other  states,  being  the  pioneer  in  this  direction.  The  Ohio  reform 
achool  showed  the  value  of  a  permanent  board  of  managei^,  hav- 
ing been  under  the  direction  of  the  same  board  from  the  start. 
No  removal  from  office  had  ever  been  made,  and  no  changes 
except  by  resignation.  Mr,  Foote  related  the  case  of  a  boy  —  one 
of  the  hardest  and  most  unpromising  they  had  ever  had  —  to 
whom  he  said,  after  his  reformation  :  "  John^  how  did  you  feel 
when  you  first  came  heret^'  Said  he  :  **  I  saw  I  could  get  away 
and  determined  to  do  so,  but  I  soon  saw  that  it  gave  me  such  a 
chance  in  life  as  I  had  never  had  before,  and  I  resolved  to  avail 
myself  of  it."  Did  not  that  speak  volumes  in  favor  of  a  system 
which  restored  confidence  and  hope  even  in  the  neglected  and 
vicious,  and  did  it  not  furnish  a  cine  to  the  reason  why  no  more 
escaped  from  institutions  modeled  on  the  family  system  ?  Verily^ 
it  was  better  to  hold  "  the  key  to  the  heart  than  to  the  cell  of  the 
convict." 

The  reading  of  Mr.  Chid  law's  paper,  and  the  statements  of  Mr, 
Foote,  excited  much  interest  among  the  members  of  the  congress; 
and  the  superintendent,  Mr*  G,  E,  Howe,  was  invited  to  take  a 
position  on  the  platfonn,  for  the  purpose  of  answering  certain  ques- 
tions that  members  seemed  anxious  to  put.  The  reporter  has  made 
the  interrogatories  impersonal j  as  the  names  of  the  interrogators 
were  not  announced,  and  many  of  them  were  unknown  to  him. 

Question :  How  many  of  the  inmates  escape,  or  attempt  to 
escape? 

Mr.  Howe:  I  have  not  t!ie  fissures  with  me,  and  can  answer  only 
from  recollection.     In  our  early  history  there  were  a  good  many 
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attempts  to  escape.  As  we  hftTe  goae  on,  there  have  been  lee^  ui 
lesB  attempts  year  by  year,  until  the  time  has  ccmie  w) 
Bcarcelj  have  any.  Out  of  four  who  bare  e^aped  lately,  two  Lar^ 
returned,  and  we  know  where  the  other  two  are*  Formerly,  wb 
a  boy  escaped,  we  made  great  efforta  to  capture  him  and  brii 
him  back ;  but  we  now  pay  very  little  attention  to  such  ca 

Question :  What  is  the  average  number  nnder  your  charge,  and 
the  average  number  of  escapes  annually? 

Mr.  Howe  ;  My  meujory  does  not  serve  me  further  back  tliaa  for 
the  past  three  years.  Ten  have  escaped  dnring  that  time,  being 
an  average  of  3J  per  cent,  with  a  daily  average  of  346  boys ;  \m^ 
therefore,  than  one  per  cent.  Some  of  those  who  thus  escaped  ut 
now  in  the  institution. 

Question:  Do  your  boys  consider  themselves  under  restraint 
while  in  the  institution,  and  if  you  send  several  to  do  any  given 
work,  does  an  officer  accompany  them  to  see  that  they  do  not  raa 
away? 

Mr.  Howe  ;  Whenever  we  send  a  company  of  boys  out,  tiasj 
have  some  one  to  take  charge  of  them,  but  not  always  an  offiuer; 
sometimes  it  is  one  of  the  boys.  We  often  receive  boys  from  the 
state  pristm  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  when  a  boy  of  this  kind 
comes  to  us,  we  try  to  get  near  to  him  in  some  way.  For  instance, 
if  we  want  a  boy  to  drive  a  team,  and  learn  that  he  knows  how 
to  manage  horses,  I  say  to  him:  '- 1  understand  that  you  are  « 
good  hand  with  a  team.  I  have  an  excellent  one,  and  take  a 
good  deal  of  pride  in  it.  I  want  a  good  boy  to  take  charge  of  it 
If  you  are  a  good  teamster,  you  will  be  of  value  to  me  by  goii 
to  town  and  transacting  business  for  me  there.  I  shall  want  yoi 
to  keep  the  horses  in  good  condition,  and  never  overload  thei 
If  you  can  be  trusted,  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  services,  and  if 
not,  tell  me,  and  I  will  excuse  you,"  The  boy  will  almost 
invariably  say,  *'  I  would  like  to  have  you  try  me."  We  hafe 
received  many  boys  from  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  and  never  has  one 
of  them  betrayed  our  confidence  or  committed  any  improper  act 
in  Lancaster.  Our  boys  go  there  and  transact  busioe&s»  and  ara 
treated  with  as  much  respect  as  I  am.  Experience  has  taught  us 
that  it  is  best  not  to  have  officers  tied  to  our  boys  all  the  time,  bat 
to  give  them  more  freedom.  When  they  go  out  nnder  proper 
instructions,  they  never  do  what  is  wrong,  because  they  know 
in  that  case  they  will  not  have  a  second  opportunity* 
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QneBtion :  What  are  jour  modes  of  paniehment  ? 

Mr.  Howb:  We  have  a  variety  of  punifihmettts.    We  try  to 

irardee  common  aense  in  punishing.     We  find  it  difficult  to  .ay 

down   any  complete  system  of   rules  by  which  a  boy  may  be 

governed  under  all  circumstances.    We  punish  as  a  father  would 

ponish  his  children  in  a  well  regulated  family.     We  give  a  boy  a' 

meal  of  bread  and  water;  or  we  lock  him  up  for  a  time;  or,  in 

extreme  cases,  and  when  other  means  fail,  we  inflict  corporal  chas- 

tiaement,  but  the  rod  is  always  applied  below  the  hips.     But  pun- 

isbments  of  any  kind  are  comparatively  rare.     We  rely  more  on 

rewards  than   on  punishments.      The  great  instrumentality  by 

wMch  the  conduct  of  the  boys  is  regulated  is  the  system  of  badges, 

showing  the  standing  of   each  boy.      We  have  twelve  grades. 

Promotions  are  made  monthly.     If  a  boy  has  not  merited  it,  he  is 

not  promoted,  in  consequence  of  which  his  time  in  the  institution 

k  prolonged ;  and  if  his  conduct  is  positively  bad,  he  is  degraded 

and  put  back.     All  like  to  attain  to  the  highest  honor,  and  this 

deeire  we  find  to   be  the  strongest  incentive  to  good  conduct. 

When  a  boy  reaches  the  highest  round  in  the  ladder,  he  is  dis- 

riiarged  from  the  institution. 

Question :  How  nearly  does  your  income  from  the  boys'  labor 
meet  your  expenses,  and  what  other  sources  of  revenue  have  you  f 

Mr.  How£ :  The  institution  is  supported  by  appropriations  made 
by  the  state  from  year  to  year.  Our  legislature  is  liberal ;  we  have 
never  yet  asked  for  a  dollar  which  we  have  not  received.  We 
rednce  our  expenses  as  much  as  possible  by  the  labor  of  the  boys. 
Our  yearly  expenditures  are  about  $40,000  —  equal  to  $130  for 
each  inmate. 

Question :  Are  your  expenses  $130  for  each  inmate,  after  deduct- 
ing the  products  of  their  labor  ? 

Mr.  Howe:  Yes;  but,  having  purchased  a  wild  farm,  the  greater 
proportion  of  the  labor  has  yet  produced  no  income,  having  been 
upended  in  clearing  and  subduing  the  land ;  but  this  labor  will 
remunerate  us  in  the  end.  Our  vegetables  and  small  fruits  will 
from  this  time  be  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

Question :  You  spoke  of  sometimes  locking  the  boys  up  as  a 
punishment ;  do  you  use  dark  cells  for  this  purpose  t  ^ 

Mr.  Howb  :  No,  sir ;  originally,  a  number  of  stone  lock-ups  were 
constructed  ;  but  they  are  never  used,  and  we  are  seriously  talking 
of  taking  them  down. 
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Question :  Do  you  take  aU  the  boys  who  are  aent  to  you } 

Mr.  Howe  ;  We  do,  with  the  exception  of  imbeciles.  No  raatr 
ter  what  the  enormity  of  the  crime  committed  may  be,  we  receire 
them.  So  crowded  have  we  sometimes  been,  that  we  have  been 
compelled  to  decline  vagrants,  and  confine  otiraelves  to  those  who 
are  sent  from  tlie  jails  for  crimes. 

Question :  Have  you  ever  bad  any  case  where  the  papild  tried 
to  set  the  building  on  fire  ? 

Mr.  How^E ;  Never. 

Question  :  Do  your  boys  use  profane  language  ? 

Mr.  Howe:  I  have  known  only  of  one  case. 

Question :  Have  you  ever  seen  any  obscene  pictures  on  the 
wall  ?  J 

Mr.  Howe:  I  have  not*  ^M 

A  member:  Allow  me  to  ask  whether  you  are  expected  to  work 
miracles  m  your  institution  ? 

Mr.  Howe:  I  sometimes  think  we  are  expected  to  do  bo,  i 

Mr.  Foots,  of  Oliio,  one  of  the  managers,  said  that  be  had  been 
there  on  an  average  once  in  two  months  from  the  foundation  of 
the  reformatory,  and  had  seen  the  boys  in  every  part  of  the  prem- 
ises, and  never  had  heard  a  profane  or  obscene  word,  nor  aee&  an 
obscene  picture. 

Mr,  Harlow,  of  Maine,  said  that  the  reform  school  in  his  state 
was  of  about  the  same  size  as  that  at  Lancaster,  and  it  cost 
only  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  above  th«. 
earnings  of  the  boy?.  He  asked  Mr.  Howe,  whether  he  expected 
such  large  appropriations  as  he  had  been  receiving  to  continue  for; 
all  time? 

Mr.  Howk:  No,  sir,  we  do  not.     We  expect  to  get  a  good  deal 
from  our  farm  in  future ;  we  also  propose  to  estahlish  mechanii 
Industrie  immediately,  which  we  expect  will  be  remunerative. 

Question :  Is  it  nut  your  opinion  that  much  more  has  been  saved 
to  the  state  than  has  been  expended  in  the  maintenance  of  thi 
institutiiin  ? 

Mr  Howe:  We  have  always  taken  the  ground  (and  we  belie 
it  to  be  true),  that  the  state  saves  far  more  through  us  than 
^appropriates  for  our  support. 

Question :  How  do  you  get  boys  from  the  state  prison  t 

Howk  :  Our  governor  has  the  power  to  commute  the  sent^ 
ioy  sent  there. 
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QaeBtion:  Would  the  deoial  of  books  be  a  punishment  t 
Mr.  Hows :  Oar  boys  are  great  readers,  and  privation  of  the  use 
of  onr  library  would  be  felt  as  a  sore  affliction.    We  have,  in  addi- 
tion to  our  circulating  library,  a  young  men's  christian  association 
reading  room,  in  which  we  have  nothing  bnt  what  has  been  donated 
by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  who  have  been  very  liberal  in  their 
contributions  to  it.     It  is  onr  intention  to  have  every  county  in  the 
itate  represented.     Every  book  contributed  has  a  ticket,  with  the 
name  and  county  of  the  donor,  so  that  every  boy  from  that  county 
knows  how  and  whence  the  book  came  there.    No  boy  can  have 
the  privilege  of  the  circulating  library  without  a  perfect  record  as 
to  conduct  and  lessons.     It  is  well  lighted  and  handsomely  carpeted, 
and  the  boy,  on  entering,  having  previously  washed  and  cleaned 
himself,  feels  like  a  gentleman,  and,  what  is  more,  acts  like  one. 
We  have  music,  and  magazines,  and  periodicals,  all  by  private  con- 
tributions. 
Congress  adjourned  to  3  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTEBKOON  SESSION. 

The  congress  re-assembled  according  to  adjournment. 

Rev.  Mabous  Ames,  superintendent  and  chaplain  of  the  family 
industrial  school  for  girls,  Lancaster,  Massachusetts,  read  a  paper 
on  the  Desirableness  of  an  increased  Number  of  Reformatories, 
especially  for  Girls. 

For  Mr.  Ames'  paper,  see  page  337. 

Capt  M.  L.  Eldridge,  superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts 
nautical  reform  school,  read  a  paper  giving  the  History  of  that 
Institution. 

For  Mr.  Eldbidoe's  paper,  see  page  350. 

Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  the  number  of  boys  that 
escaped  or  did  not  escape,  whether  less  or  more,  was  no  evidence 
of  the  value  or  want  of  value  of  a  system.  It  was  the  man  you 
had  there;  you  should  have  a  man  that  feared  God,  and  knew  liow 
to  rule  his  household  well.  His  own  school  was  not  a  family  school ; 
it  was  on  what  was  called  the  congregate  syptem.  Some  thought  that 
the  family  system  could  only  be  operated  on  the  farm  plan.  He 
had  160  acres,  and  he  could  remember  of  bnt  two  boys  escaping; 
in  the  last  five  years  but  one  had  escaped,  and  he  came  back  and 
gave  himself  up.  One  of  their  boys  was  a  clerk  in  a  government 
oflBce  at  Washington,  and  another  a  clergyman  in  Philadelphia. 
He  thought  that  what  we  wanted  in  any  system  was  kind-hearted, 
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earnest,  working  men,  who  would  stand  up  boldly  and  fearlettlj  for 
the  dear,  loving  Saviour,  and  hold  hitn  up  to  view  at  all  times 
How  foolish  it  would  be  for  any  man  to  say  that  hie  system  vaa 
better  than  any  other  1  The  grand,  glorious  system  that  would 
save  humanity  and  save  the  world  —  the  gospel  of  the  Son  of  God 
—  was  above  any  and  all  other  systems.  We  should  put  awaj 
every  feeling  that  **  mine  is  the  best  or  the  only  system,"  and  should 
work  together  with  kind,  loving  heaits;  and,  in  establishing  new 
schoola,  protit  by  the  experience  of  those  already  established. 

Mr.  Murray  Shipley,  of  Ohio,  said  that  he  once  visited  a  school  \tx 
Dublin,  Ireland,  where  young  girls  were  systematically  trained  to 
pick  pockets.  There  were  many  such  schools  in  otir  own  cities^  not 
only  to  train  the  young  for  picking  pockets,  but  for  everv  other  criraeL 
They  bad  taken  into  their  children's  home  in  Cincinnati  a  child  uot 
more  than  six  years  old,  who  had  been  educated  to  crime  by  her 
own  vile  mother  and  grandmother*  She  was  now  in  a  good  home. 
The  state  should  step  in  to  forbid  and  prevent  such  horrible  wide 
edness,  saying  to  parents,  '^  You  shall  not  bring  up  your  children 
to  crime."  The  question  how  to  do  this  was  an  inipoitant  one,  aad 
was  worthy  to  be  deeply  pondered. 

Hr.  LoicoLX,  of  Maryland,  said  that  his  long  experience  would 
furnish  numerous  inst4inces  of  boys  trained  in  reformatories  at  taio* 
ing  bononible  poaitiona  in  society,  Thej  had  a  aaiingi  bank  in 
their  tnelitiition,  in  which  the  boys  had  deposits  to  ibe  arooaut  of 
fS,100.  This  was  the  result  of  tbeir  savings.  The  aiiM»cmt8  to 
the  credit  of  the  boys  varied  from  a  few  eeota  to  $50  or  upvird. 
They  gave  them  iostruction  in  music,  and  hsid  oat  incentives  for 
improvement  in  education,  etc  They  permitted  them  to  go  aad 
ipaod  weeika  and  sometimes  months  on  visits^  Sometimes  tbi; 
hjad  plaoed  money  to  the  aQMmnt  of  $300  in  the  hands  of  boys  to 
pay  bills  about  tbe  ctty. 

Dr.  WnffBa»  of  New  York,  aaid  they  proposed  in  his  state  a  new 
idbimatory  a  little  differenl  in  diaraBlw  horn  liiose  that  bad  bsea 
spoken  ot^  but  which  woold  rigbdj  eomi  in  wl  ibal  potnL  It  was 
not  yet  in  op^alion,  bat  a  bnOdiag  enrnmisBioo  was  appototed 
last  spring  omder  Iq^ative  authotity,  and  Aef  bad  made  jiiuigistt 
ia  their  work.  He  said  that  Genmd  PiUmT^  sopermteodBnt  d 
tbe  Albany  penitentianr^  was  one  ef  die  eammisskmens  *>m1  thmi^ 
a  great  man,  was  at  the  same  time  a  Tery  modesi  ma%  not  dii> 
pQSsd  to  fcramUe  fir  tiia  floor;  and  be  hoped  be  vonU  bebesrds 
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lew  miunted  in  referoDce  to  what  had  been  done.  If  the  proposed 
■reformatory  siieceeded,  as  he  hoped,  it  would  I'evoltitionize  priBon 
dii»eipline  in  the  whole  country. 

Gen.  PiLSBUKY  said  that  the  commisQioiiers  —  five  in  number ^ — 
had  purcliased  a  farm  of  over  200  acres,  and  were  working  upon 
the  plan  for  the  buildings.  It  was  intended  to  be  a  state  reform- 
atory for  young  men  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  t wen ty-tive 
years,  who  had  not  been  previotifily  eoiiv^ii:tod.  The  eominiBsioners, 
following  therein  the  design  of  the  originators*  meant  to  have  the 
prisoners  classilied,  and  they  were  Btudyiog  to  adapt  the  buildings 
to  that  end.  Of  course,  it  would  be  for  the  permanent  managers 
to  devise  the  details  of  a  system  of  diseipline ;  but  the  expectation 
of  tlie  building  commisciioners  was,  that  the  course  of  ti*eatment 
would  be  arranged  in  successive  stages  and  classes,  eacli  to  be 
reached  as  a  reward  for  obedience,  industry  and  good  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  inmates.  The  cells,  in  accordance  with  this  design^ 
were  to  be  of  ditferent  sizes ;  those  for  inmates  in  the  final  stage 
to  be  made  large,  airy,  and  attractive*  The  convicts  were  to  work 
their  way  up  to  this  stage,  from  which  they  would  go  out  into  the 
world.  Almost  every  man  had  his  pet.  The  Albany  penitentiary 
had  been  his;  but  if  he  ever  rode  a  hobby,  his  impression  was  that 
it  would  be  the  coming  reformatory, 

Mr.  L,  A.  BfERLY,  of  Maryland,  wanted  to  know  %vhat  con- 
clusion they  had  arrived  at,  whether  bolts  and  bars  should  be  taken 
down  or  not.  If  that  could  not  be  done,  he  thought  there  should 
be  a  declaration  to  that  effect,  Mi?u  should  go  into  the  work  of 
reforming  youth  with  the  love  of  Christ  in  tlieir  hearts,  and  their 
hearts  in  the  work ;  that  would  have  an  iulluerjce  over  the  children 
that  would  accomplish  good, 

Kev.  A,  D.  Hendriokson,  of  Wisconsin,  said  their  school  had 
been  in  operation  eleven  yeai*s.  They  commem^ed  with  the  con- 
gregate system,  but,  their  building  having  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
they  erected  the  new  one  with  a  view  to  the  adoption  of  the  family 
eystem.  By  order  of  his  board,  he  had  traveled,  observed  and 
studied  both  systems  in  moat  of  the  states,  and  noted  their 
respective  advantages  and  disadvantages.  lie  quite  agreed  with 
Dr,  Hatchj  that  it  depended  less  on  the  system  than  on  the  man. 
They  bad  five  buildings,  with  an  average  tamrly  of  forty  in  each* 
They  had  180  acres  of  land,  with  perhaps  fifteen  devoted  to  a 
garden ;  and  their  boys  worked  on  any  part  of  the  farm  without 
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an  overseer,  Thej  often  sent  a  boy  fifteen  miles  by  himself.  ^ 
There  was  a  county  fair  ground  in  the  neighborhood,  which  included^ 
some  twenty  acres,  and  for  three  succeBsive  years  they  had  takec^ 
all  the  boys  on  the  ground,  and  they  mixed  up  with  the  crowd  jn^^ 
as  otliers  did.  The  average  age  of  the  bojs  was  over  twelve  year^^v 
Borae  were  eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty  years  old.  There  was  notl^| 
ing  to  prevent  them  from  going  out  of  the  fair  ground;  but  the/ 
had  always  returned  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  CiiABLES  Thomas,  of  Ohio,  had  been  requested  to  state  how 
they  managed  the  house  of  refuge  in  Cincinnati,  When  tliej 
invited  this  congress  to  the  city,  they  hoped  that  they  would 
receive  information  in  regard  to  tlie  treatment  of  the  nnfortun&ta 
class  that  came  under  their  care,  and  he  thought  they  had. 

Mr.   Brockway's   paper   recommended    that   these   iustitntion* 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  guardians  or  trustees.     He 
would  say  that  the  house  of  refuge  had  already  done  that,  and  tlie 
directors  could  receive  and  discharge  as  their  judgment  dictated, 
and  also  had  power  to  give  to  the  grand  jury  a  recommendation 
that  they  be  sent   there  w^itliont   being  stamped   as  criminals. 
These  systems  were  good  for  nothing  unless  their  superintendentj 
and  directors  felt  a  sympathy  for  those  under  their  care.     lie  h»4 
visited  many  institutions,  but  the  reformation  produced  did  no 
yet  come  up  to  the  standard  he  thouglit  it  should.     In  CiDcinnRti 
they  liad  a  board  of  nine  directors,  so  appointed  as  to  avoid  pohti-^ 
cal  or  sectarian  influence,  and  from  four  to  six  of  them  visited  ibe 
institution  every  week.     There  was  no  child    brought  into  Ite 
institution  tliat  did  not  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  dii*ector« 
as  well  as  of  the  superintend ent,  and  it  was  made  their  duty 
examine  into  the  commitment  and  characteristics  of  each  child 
Tliey  asked  the  child  some  simple  questions,  and  finished  by  askin 
him  if  lie  was  disposed  to  be  a  good  boy.     If  he  said  yes,  tlicr"* 
asked  him  if  he  would  Iielp  them  to  make  him  good.     They  said 
to  him  that  if  he  went  out  npon  the  play  ground  and  heard  otix 
boys  using  bad  language,  they  wanted   him  to  act  npon  his  o^ 
judgment  of  right  and   wrong,  and   not   follow  bad  example 
They  did  not  lose  sight  of  that  child,  but  kept  their  eye  n[)i 
him,  and  sought  in  every  way  to  co-operate  with  tlie  euperintenj 
ent  in  the  effort  to  refonn  him. 

The  question  drawer  was  here  opened,  and  the  followirg  queft- 
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tions  were  read,  to  which  brief  answers  were  returned,  the 
speakers  being  limited  to  one  minute. 

Question :  How  far  may  prisoners  be  permitted  to  read  news- 
papers? 

Dr.  Wines  :  The  newspaper  is  a  great  instrumentality  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  been  earnestly  advocated  upon  this  floor  that  pris- 
oners should  be  educated.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  newspaper  prepared 
expressly  for  prisoners,  from  which  every  thing  not  proper  for 
their  eye  should  be  excluded.  In  my  view,  prisoners  ought  to  be 
informed  of  the  current  events  of  the  day,  to  prepare  them  to 
meet  successfully  the  battle  of  life  when  they  go  out. 

Mr.  Brockway  :  We  all  know  that  two-thirds  of  the  reading  in 
newspapers  consists  of  accounts  of  crimes  and  outrageous  transac- 
tions that  no  decent  man  ought  to  read,  and,  least  of  all,  prisoners. 
I  am  opposed  to  putting  such  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  pris- 
oners, but  am  in  favor  of  giving  them  all  the  information  desir- 
able, in  the  form  however  of  lectures,  which  I  think  a  more 
instructive  method. 

Question :  If  criminals  can  be  universally  trusted  in  prison, 
why  should  we  have  bars  and  bolts  to  keep  them  out  of  our 
homes  and  stores? 

Dr.  Wines  :  They  cannot  be  universally  trusted. 

Question:  Is  the  objection  to  committing  prisoners  charged 
with  oflFences  to  district  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  common 
jail  and  the  state  prison,  well-founded  or  imaginary? 

Mr.  BLAJtLOW :  I  think  it  imaginary.  In  Maine,  we  propose  to 
get  rid  of  county  jails,  except  for  the  safe-keeping  of  prisoners 
awaiting  trial. 

Mr.  Brookway:  Prisoners  convicted  of  crime  should  not  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  same  place  as  those  who  are  only  charged  with  crime. 

Dr.  Wines  :  I  have  heard  of  no  such  objections  as  the  question 
assumes. 

Question  :  Can  the  sexes  be  separated  and  reformed  just  as  well 
in  the  same  institution  ? 

Answers  from  many  voices,  "  no,  no,"  "  yes,  yes." 

Question :  Does  the  criminal,  according  to  law,  really  forfeit 
any  right  ? 

Mr.  Alexander:  The  convict  forfeits  so  much  of  his  personal 
liberty  as  is  necessary  to  keep  him  from  preying  further  upon  his 
fellow  men,  together  with  all  rights  incompatible  with  the  enforce- 
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meiit  of  tins  forfeiture.  Beyond  that  the  prisoner^ft  rights  m^u 
flnabndj^ed  as  yours  or  mine. 

Dr.  Wines  :  Hardly  ;  tbr  in  that  case  you  would  have  no  right 
to  the  prisoner's  labor. 

Question  :  Is  tiiere  any  reason  why  the  labor  of  able-bodied 
men  should  not  cover  tbe  entire  expenses  of  a  prison ) 

Mr  Alexandkr  :  Every  able-bodied  adult  eonvict  shonltl  be 
sell^upporting,  and  sbould  contriliute  his  share  toward  defraying 
the  coninjon  expenses  of  the  institution, 

Qu^tion  :  Wliat  is  the  best  metbod  of  pardoning? 

Dr.  Wines  :  My  opinion  is,  tbat  the  best  plan  is  to  permit  tbe 
prisoner  to  pardon  himself  as  the  eflfect  of  reasonable  evidence  of 
reformation  under  indefinite  sentences. 

Adjourned. 

EVKNINO    SESSION. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  by  the  Peesident  at  7^  p. 

and  opened  with  prayer  by  tbe  Rev,  Mr.  Spauldino. 

Mr.  Sanbokn,  of  Massachusetts,  offered  the  following  resniiuion: 

Resolved^  Tbat  each  system  of  jnvenile  reformatories  has  ite 
merits,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  this  congress  expresses 
no  preference  for  eitber  the  family  or  the  congresjate  system;  that  j 
tbe  important  agency  for  reformation  is  found  in  warm-heiirte 
clear-beaded  men  and  women  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  wield 
their  kind  personal  influence  for  this  end. 

Mr.  Sanbohn  thonght  tbat  tlie  question  had  been  fairly  present© 
in  the  papers  and  discnssions.     He  himself  thonght  that  the  famt)| 
system  was  the  best  in  tlie  majority  of  instances,  but  that,  unde^l 
aome  circumstances,  the  congregate  system  was  to  be  preferred. 

Bev,  Mr,  SuELt^ox,  of  New  Jersey,  cbaracterized  the  resolatiofl 
as  a  timid,  milk-and-water  proposition.  It  had  been  shown  by  thlj 
papers  read,  that  men  held  positive  views  on  this  question,  and 
there  onglit  to  be  a  positive  expression  of  sentiment  by  the  cofhl 
gress.  He  concurred  in  the  view  that  there  might  be  dr 
stances  in  which  the  congreo^ate  system  would  be  best ;  bnt  Im 
Jtliought  them  altogether  exceptional.  Let  tbe  congress  declare  ill 
pntiment  positively,  boldly.  If  it  was  in  favor  of  the  congregaO 
pfttem,  let  it  say  so;  if  of  the  family  system,  let  it  do  the  same, 
|iV»'  \  he  did  not  like  a  caution  tbat  was  synonymous  with 
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out  personal  knowledge  of  the  subject,  bat  was  satisfied,  from  the 
statements  and  reasonings  of  gentlemen,  that  the  family  system  was 
the  best.  He  would  therefore  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "  resolved,"  and  insert  the  following : 

That  this  congress  expresses  its  preference  for  the  system  known 
MB  the  family  system,  in  conducting  juvenile  reformatories. 

Oov.  Bakeb  :  I  move  that  the  substitute  be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  OoFFiN,  of  Indiana,  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the 
family  system,  and  they  had  introduced  it  into  Indiana  and 
thought  it  the  system,  but  he  knew  excellent  institutions  conducted 
on  the  other  plan,  and  believed  that  there  were  conditions  under 
which  the  family  system  could  not  be  carried  out.  He  would  vote 
to  lay  the  amendment  on  the  table. 

The  substitute  was  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  original  resolu- 
tion was  then  adopted. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fisk,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  communicated 
by  Hiss  Mary  Cabfenteb,  of  England,  on  the  responsibility  of 
parents  for  the  support  of  their  children  while  inmates  of  reform- 
atories. 

For  Miss  Cakpknteb's  paper,  see  page  372. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  characterized  the  paper  of  Miss 
Carpenter  as  able  and  exhaustive,  and  he  was  gratified  that  the 
question  raised  by  it  had  come  before  the  congress.  It  was  not  to 
be  doubted  that  society  had  the  right  to  exact  of  parents  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  If  the  parent  refused,  the  state  might 
take  the  child  from  him,  put  it  to  school,  and  compel  him  to  pay 
the  bill.  Now,  if  parents  were  bringing  up  their  child  to  a  vicious 
course  of  life,  so  that  it  was  a  continual  menace  to  the  security  of 
society,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  we  might  not  arrest  that 
coarse  in  its  incipiency.  The  law  said,  that  where  a  man  threatened 
my  life,  1  am  not  required  to  wait  until  he  has  drawn  a  bead  on  me, 
and  if  I  take  his  life,  it  will  be  called,  and  it  is,  justifiable  homi- 
cide. If  that  logic  was  sound,  it  would  involve  this  consequence: 
if  a  child  was  found  in  the  street,  abandoned  to  vicious  courses, 
without  restraint  from  its  parent,  society  might  take  such  child 
and  educate  it  properly,  and  say  to  the  parent,  if  he  were  pecun- 
iarily responsible:  "You  shall  support  that  child  —  first,  because 
you  have  shown  yourself  incompetent  or  faithless  to  manage  it ; 
second,  as  he  is  your  child,  we  do  not  release  yon  from  your  natu- 
ral obligation  as  his  father." 
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Gardixkr  TtiFTs,  of  Maesachnsetts,  then  re^  a  paper  en  thi 
**  Family  visitiition  of  the  wards  of  the  state,  as  practised  in  Maasfc- 
chusetts," 

For  Mr.  Tufts'  paper,  see  page  359. 

Mr,  PiEECE,  of  Massachusetts,  supposed  that,  while  the 
tion  of  the  wards  uf  a  state  might  have  been  practised  at  other 
times,  this  was  the  first  instance  known  to  him  in  which  it  bad 
been  reduced  to  a  regnlar  system.  He  did  not  rise  particalarlj  to 
commend  what  had  been  said,  but  there  was  one  point  to  whidj 
the  paper  had  not  called  attention,  with  which  they  had  confiide^ 
able  to  do,  and  that  was,  incompetent  magistrates, 

Mr.  Shipley,  of  Ohio,  said  that,  in  their  children's  home  in  Cifl- 
cinnati,  they  were  continually  crippled  in  their  work  because  thoi9 
who  were  in  authority  would  not  respect  the  labors  of  private 
individuals*  He  knew  a  case  of  one  judge  within  a  few  montlia, 
who,  in  answer  to  a  case  coming  before  him,  said  he  did  not  cue 
what  the  law  was;  a  mother^s  claim  was  above  all  law.  He  wia 
pleased  with  that  part  of  the  paper  recommending  depriving  the 
judge  of  such  powen  He  remembered  having  heard  of  a  littie 
child,  who  was  asked  what  made  a  certain  tree  crooked.  He 
replied,  that  some  one  had  trod  on  it  when  it  was  little.  He  thought 
that  some  one  had  trodden  on  most  of  the  inmates  in  these 
reformatories.  He  said  that  there  was  drnnkenneos  among  chil- 
dren of  six  or  eight,  and  prostitution  of  girls  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years.  He  hoped  that  other  states  would  follow  the  example  of 
Massachusetts,  and  that  gentlemen  present  who  were  connected 
wnth  prisons  would  see  the  importance  of  this  object^  and  seek  to 
have  a  similar  law  incorporated  into  the  legislation  of  their  states. 
He  was  glad  there  was  one  law  on  onr  Ohio  statute  book  with 
reference  to  the  care  of  children,  which  was,  that  the  county  csom- 
missioners  have  power  in  every  county  to  establish  homes  for  poor 
children  and  authorize  a  special  tax  for  these  homes,  and  appoint 
a  board  of  trustees  to  take  care  of  them  without  compensation. 

On  motion  by  Dr.  Wines,  it  was 

Reitolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  snperi 
the  publication  of  the  proceedings  of  this  congress^ 

The  chair  appointed  on  the  committee  Drs.  Wdtes,  Dwioht 
Petrce,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Sanborn  of  Massachusetts,  and  Hr^ 
Bbockway  of  Michigan. 

The  congress  adjourned  until  9  A.  ic.,  next  day. 
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Fourth  Day. 

Saturday^  October  15^,  1870. 

The  congress,  having  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  Common 
Oonncil  of  Cincinnati  to  accompany  the  members  on  a  visit  to 
fsveral  of  the  public  institutions  of  the  city,  met  in  the  hall  where 
Aeir  sessions  are  held  at  9:80  o'clock,  a.  h.  President  Hates 
called  the  assembly  to  order,  and  prayer  was  oflFered  by  the  Rev. 
iCr.  Shepard,  chaplain  of  Auburn  prison,  N.  Y. 

The  president  invited  Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  on  the  plat- 
form. The  house  becanle  instantly  hushed.  All  the  members 
appeared  to  anticipate  something  of  an  exciting  and  interesting 
^aracter;  one  member  alone  remained  ignorant  of  what  was 
about  to  happen,  though  destined  to  be  the  leading  figure  in  the 
scene.     Dr.  Hatch  then  spoke  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Congress :  I  do  not 
propose  to  occupy  much  of  your  time  this  morning.  It  would  be 
unbecoming  in  me  to  detain  you  with  any  extended  remarks,  when 
the  day  is  to  be  given  to  enjoyments  of  another  and  more  pleasing 
character.  Still,  I  must  beg  your  indulgence  while  I  occupy  a 
moment  in  congratulating  the  congress  on  its  work  and  its  success  so 
fijur — the  former,  worthy  of  the  earnest  men  and  women  who  com- 
pose it ;  the  latter,  more  than  equal  to  our  highest  expectations. 
This  beautiful  morning  is  auspicious ;  the  anticipated  pleasure  of 
the  day  brightens  all  faces ;  the  perfect  harmony  that  has  marked 
oar  deliberations,  and  the  truly  conservative  and  christian  spirit 
of  the  congress,  afford  abundant  cause  for  gratulation  and  rejoic- 
ing. I  am  sure,  sir,  that  it  must  be  a  source  of  gratification  to  us 
all  that,  while  every  member  of  thi&  congress  has  had  positive  con- 
victions on  the  various  subjects  discussed,  and  has  given  the  freest 
utterance  to  them,  not  one  has  obnoxiously  intruded  his  opinions,  or 
pertinaciously  insisted  that  his  should  be  entertained  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others.  Thus  you  refused  yesterday  to  say  that  you 
thought  the  family  system  superior  to  the  congregate,  or  the  con- 
gregate to  the  family;  but,  recognizing  the  good  in  each,  you 
extended  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  both,  and  bid  them  God- 
speed in  the  work  of  humanity. 

On  one  subject,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  we  are  all  agreed, 
and  that  is,  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment.  We  are  of 
one  mind  that  it  should  be  rarely  inflicted ;  that  only  in  extreme 
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caseB  should  it  be  resorted  to,  and  that  then  it  shonld  be  used  wi 
the  greatest  judgment.     But,  Mr,  President,  the  memben^  of  thi 
congress  think  that  they  have  found  a  case  that  justifies  them  ii 
the  use  of  the  cane,  and  they  have  designated  me  as  their  execa^ 
tive   in  this  basinees,  and   have  instructed  lue  to  inflict  on 
honored  secretary  of  this  congress,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  a 
aound  caning.     I  shall  proceed   to  discharge  my  com  mission,  eir, 
)uust  heartily;  and  not  only  shall  I  use  the  cane  with  a  will,  but 
the  instrument  shall  be  a  heavy  gold-headed  cane. 

Then,  turning  to  Dr.  Wines,  toward  whom  all  eyes  were  directed, 
he  continued;  ' 

Dr  Wines:  The  members  of  this  cougresd  feel  that  thev 
indebted  to  you,  more  than  words  can  express,  for  this  deligh 
occasion.     From  its  inception   to  the  present  moment,  you  have 
been  the  inspirer,  the  director,  and  the  mainspring  of  the  roavo- 
ment.    It  is  you,  sir,  who  have  brought  this  congress  to  the  present 
point  in  its  history ;  it  is  you  who  have  given  it  the  great  sucoesi 
of  which  we  are  all  so  prond,  and  which  augurs  so  much  good  to 
the  caude  which  we  so  much  love,     I  feel  incompetent,  sir,  to  tbe 
task  assigned  me.     No  words  within  my  command  can  erprei^is  r 
sentiment  which  this  congress  entertains  towai^l  you.     You  hai 
not  only  won  our  admiration  by  your  energy  and  xeal  in  tbeeai 
of  prison  reform,  but  you  have  won  all  our  hearts  by  the  spirit 
kindness  and  love  which  you  have  manifested  to  us  here.    I 
delegated,  sir,  by  the  members  of  this  congress,  to  present  to 
as  a  slight  token  of  their  love  and  esteem,  this  beautiful  ci 
engraved  with  a  suitable  inscription,  and  ask  your  aeeeptanceof 
as  a  feeble  but  sincere  expression  of  their  esteem  and  frjeodfihipJ 
Everv  person  in  this  congress  is  rejuiy  to  do  for  yon  what  we  Irwt 
this  staff  will  do — ^be  a  companion  and  helper  to  yoit  in  your 
arduous  labors,  a  trus  friend^  a  firm  support,  on  which  yon  mtj 
oonfidently  lean. 

We  hope,  sir,  and  we  accompany  our  hope  with  our  prayen,  that 
you  may  be  loug  spared  to  use  this  staff,  and,  in  the  coming  yean, 
may  it  be  full  of  memories  pleasant  and  gmtefnl  to  yonr  spij 
May  it  remind  yon  of  these  loving  friends,  and  these  delight 
associations.     And,  sir,  as  your  footsteps  shall  go  down  the 
whitlier  all  our  steps  are  tending,  may  the  Angel  of  tbe  Govern 
accompany  you,  and  the  dear  Saviour  be  your  guide  and  support 
and  when  vour  feet  shall  stand  on  the  abore  fiom  which  th 
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return,  may  your  ears  be  greeted  with  the  blessed  welcome,  "Well 

done,  good  and  faithful  servant." 
Accept  again,  dear  sir,  with  this  cane  which  I  place  in  your 

hands,  for  yourself  and  your  wife,  who  has  gratified  and  honored 

us  with  her  presence,  the  best  wishes  and  kindliest  congratulations 
of  this. congress. 

To  the  above  address,  Dr.  Wines,  with  evident  emotion,  made 
the  following  response : 

Dr.  Hatch  :  You  overwhelm  me  with  this  unexpected  and  beau- 
tifuJ  gift,  and  the  too  flattering  terms  in  which  it  has  been  conveyed. 
I  am  profoundly  moved  by  such  a  token  of  the  friendly  regard  of 
this  body,  and  by  the  words  with  which  you  have  accompanied  the 
present ;  and  cannot  adequately  express  the  grateful  emotions  which 
both  have  awakened  in  my  breast.  The  gift  is  valuable  intrinsi- 
cally ;  more  valuable  because  of  my  crippled  condition,  the  effect 
of  a  broken  limb;  but  most  valuable  from  the  feelings  which 
prompted  it  —  these,  indeed,  are  far  more  precious  than  the  massive 
gold  by  which  it  is  surmounted.  While  the  material  staff  will 
support  my  steps,  ere  long  to  be  made  tottering  by  age,  as  well  as 
by  the  misfortune  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the  sentiments  out  of 
which  it  sprang  will  be  a  moral  stay  in  many  an  hour  of  toil  and 
weariness,  while  laboring  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  cause 
which  has  brought  us  together  in  this  queenly  city,  and  in  which 
we  all  feel  so  deep  and  warm  an  interest.  Ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  congress,  again  I  beg  you  to  accept  the  gratitude  of  my 
heart,  of  which  the  best  words  that  I  can  choose  are  but  a  feeble 
and  most  imperfect  expression. 

^t  the  conclusion  of  these  services,  and  on  the  adjournment  of 
the  body,  the  members,  both  ladies  and  gentlemen,  crowded 
around  the  doctor  to  offer  their  congratulations,  and  many  a 
hearty  hand-shake  attested  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  the  regard, 
of  which  they  were  the  token  and  the  expression. 

The  congress  was  again  called  to  order  by  Dr.  A.  E.  Jones,  of 
the  common  council  committee,  to  announce  the  order  of  the  day, 
viz. :  that  the  delegates  would  first  visit  Longview  insane  asylum, 
seven  miles  distant ;  thence  they  would  be  driven  to  Spring  Grove 
cemetery ;  thence  to  the  house  of  refuge  ;  thence  to  the  work- 
house ;  and  thence  return  to  the  city  to  visit  the  industrial  expo- 
sition. The  above  programme  was  carried  out  to  the  letter,  evi- 
dently to  the  great  delight  of  tlie  whole  company,  consisting  of 
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over  one  hundred  of  the  members  of  the  congress.  At  the  work- 
house, an  elegant  and  substantial  collation  was  spread,  which  wai 
not  less  enjoyed  than  the  otiier  good  tilings,  which  the  day^e  eicur- 
fiion  had  offered  to  the  city's  gueats. 


Fifth  JDay. 

Monday,  October  17M,  1870. 

MORNING    SESSION. 

The  congress  re-assenibled  at  9  o'clock  jl,  m.,  Governor  Hayes  in 
tlie  dittir.    The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev,  C.  Bkiooi, 

Mr.  Brockway,  uf  the  business  committee,  reported  back  tk 
kfoUowiu"^  resolution,  which  hud  been  referred   to  the  cornmittae, 
with  a  recuininendatiou  tliat  it  pass,  viz, ; 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress,  that  the  great 
principles  of  christian  love  and  kindness  should  be  applied  to  the 
utmost  extent  practicable  in  the  management  of  our  prisons  and 
refuimatories. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  business  committee,  agreeably  to  instructions  previoudj 
given,  reported  the  following  paper  on  the  subjects  of  liirht.  iiel 
and  discipline  in  prisons : 

1.  Light. — In  the  construction  of  prisons,  provision  should  be 
made  for  supi>lying  sunlight  to  the  prison  apartments,  to  the  sazoi 
extent  as  to  apartments  occupied  by  citizens  generally.  Artificial 
light  for  the  purposes  of  study  slionld  be  furnished  at  evening  faf 
reasonable  hours  to  all  prisoners  who  can  be  induced  to  use  it^  A 
scpai^ate  light  in  each  room  is  the  best  plan. 

2    DiETAKiES. — The   food  for  adult  prisoners  in  state   pi 
should  be  of  suffieient  quantity  to  maintain  satisfactory  ph 
conditions.     The  demands  of  prisoners  as  to  quantity  and  qoalitf 
dhould  not  always  govern  tlic  supply,  for  they  should  be  required 
tto  use  food  economically — to  waste  nothing  —  and  the  best  crlt^ 
rion  of  their  needs  in  this  particular  is  not  their  own  notion,  hi 
heir  observed  physical  condition.     Experience  teaches  that,  wi 
Itnpi-ov  Utions  as    to  health  and  mental  development 

Ippt  Is  and  the  system   requires  a  better  quality  ai; 

grf  ^  food  than  is  now  usually  supplied  to  prisonej 

I  eriesof  establishments,  different  dietaries  inuat  be 
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introdaced,  and  thej  may  be  made  a  means  of  reformatory  prog- 
FesB  among  the  prisoners. 

8.  DiBOiPLiNB.  —  The  infliction  of  physical  pain  npon  persons 
should  always  be  for  the  purpose  of  securing  obedience  in  the 
future,  and  never  to  satisfy  offended  dignity,  to  mend  a  broken 
nile,  or  (except  in  extraordinary  circumstances)  to  produce  an 
impression  upon  other  prisoners.  It  should  be  done  privately  and 
deliberately,  and  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  prisoner  to 
right  relations,  with  his  self-respect  and  manhood  remaining.  The 
oomraon  use  of  the  ''  dark  cell "  should  be  changed,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  light  and  by  requiring  the  prisoner  to  maintain  a 
standing  position  for  a  few  hours  only,  when  he  should  be  released 
and  taken  to  the  ordinary  cell  for  the  night,  and  returned  to  the 
standing  position  in  '^  solitary  "  after  breakfast  each  morning,  day 
by  day  (if  he  is  sane  and  morally  responsible),  until  he  consents 
heartily  to  the  just  authority  of  the  officers. 

Qen.  PiLSBURY,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  had  but  one  objec- 
tion to  the  paper.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  convey  the 
impression  that  prisons,  heretofore  and  at  the  present  time,  did  not 
give  their  prisoners  a  sufficient  quantity  of  food.  From  his  obser- 
vations, he  believed  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  were  given  all 
they  could  eat,  of  good,  nutritious,  wholesome  food.  He  would 
favor  variety  in  the  food  supply,  but  was  not  in  favor  of  giving 
them  luxuries. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shepard,  of  the  Auburn  prison,  said  he  was  glad  that 
this  subject  was  embraced  in  the  paper  reported.  The  dietary  in 
hie  prison  was  all  that  it  ought  to  be,  in  quality  and  quantity. 
They  had  been  using  corn  bread  at  every  meal,  but  found  such 
constant  use  not  healthy.  Fresh  wheat  bread  was  now  furnished 
daily,  and  the  crusts  used  for  making  coffee.  The  dinner  was 
varied  every  day ;  breakfast  consisted  of  a  good  hash,  made  of 
beef  and  potatoes  or  carrots,  and  coffee  and  bread  in  abundance. 
Their  supper  was  either  bread  or  hominy,  with  molasses  in  each 
case.     A  dinner  of  fish  was  always  provided  on  Friday. 

The  paper  was  adopted. 

Mr.  Brockway,  on  behalf  of  the  business  committee,  said  :  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  of  aiTangements  prepared  and  published, 
as  an  appendix  to  their  programme  of  exercises,  an  extended  paper 
under  the  title  of  "  Principles  of  Prison  Discipline,  suggested  for 
consideration  by  the  National  Congress."     The  business  committee 
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have  cotiden&od   and  otherwise  amended  that   paper,   and  nowl 
respectfully  submit  it  to  this  body  as  a  declaration  or  plalfonin 
principles,  and  recommend  tLat  it  be  adopted  and  promulgated i 
such. 

The  paper  was  accepted,  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  laid  UjHl 
the  table  for  future  couBideration. 

The  Rev,  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Connecticut,  offered  the  foUowinjjl 
which  was  parsed : 

Resolved^    That    every    able-bodied   adult    convict    ehoald  be 
required  to  be  fielf-BUi>portin^,  and  that  sneli  f^elt-^upport  should  be 
held  to  embrace  each  convict'.^  share  of  tlie  common  expense  ofthiu 
institution, 

Dr,  Wines  submitted  the  tbl lowing  resolution  ; 

Hesolvedy  That  this  congress  will  eluBe  its  eessione,  and  adjoan 
sine  die^  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th  in&tant. 

Adopted. 

Dr,  Wines  also  proposed,  and  the  congress  adopted,  the  fcl* 
lowing 

DECLARATION  : 

This  consj^ress,  while  recognising  the  ability  and  value  of  tie 
papers  furnished  by  writers,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  cannot 
assume  responsibility  for  every  sentiment  and  ntterance  llienKin 
contained.  The  congress  holds  itself  responsible  only  for  Ujeprin- 
cij>les  and  acts  sanctioned  by  ^  formal  vote  of  the  body. 

Gov.  Bakeh,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  following  pa}>er,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  a  special  committee  of  five  be  apjuMnteO  In  i  - 
president  to  considei'  the  expediency  of  inaugurating  steps  hM-nii;: 
tti  the  speedy  organization  of  a  permanent  national  association 
for  tlie  proamtion  L»f  tbe  ftilh^wing  olijects,  viz. ; 

Fli*st:  The  amendment  of  the  laws  of  the  several  states  in 
tion  ti*  public  offences  and  offeudei*s,  and  ihe  mode  of  procedn 
by  which  such  laws  are  enforced. 

Second:    The    improvement    of   the   penal,    correctional    a 
rf»formatory  institutions  throughout  the  i^ountry,  and  the  mans 
Ui^nt,  p!fcivernmeut  and  disci|>line  thereof,  including   the  ap]>oint> 
lii«^i«  '«!  uf  control  and  other  officers. 

care  of,  and  procuring  suitable  and  remuneratll 

f  %  discharged  prisoners,  and  especially  for  such  I 

.ve  given  evidence  of  a  reforiiiation  of  life. 
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Re^oVved^  That  said  committee  report  the  result  of  their  deliber- 
ations to  this  congress  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  on  the  committee: 
governor  Baker,  of  Indiana;  governor  Haines,  of  New  Jersey; 
Hon.  Mr.  Smtih,  of  Maine ;  Hon.  Mr.  Wklkkk,  of  North  Oar- 
oHna ;  Hon.  Mr.  White,  of  Kentucky. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  read  a  paper  on  an  Internationa. 
C!ongress  on  Penitentiary  and  Reformatory  Discipline. 

For  Dr.  Wines'  paper,  see  page  253. 

Mr.  Beookway,  of  Michigan,  said  that  he  presumed  there  would 
be  no  dissent  from  the  suggestions  and  propositions  of  the  paper 
just  read,  and  he  would  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution 
in  relation  thereto : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  congress,  that  the  time  has 
come  when  an  international  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform-^ 
atory  discipline  may  be  called  witli  promise  of  good  results,  and 
that  the  subject  be  referred  to  the  committee  on  a  national  prison 
association,  with  instructions  to  report,  as  soon  as  may  be  practic- 
able, the  measures  requisite  to  carry  this  design  into  effect. 

Adopted. 

Rev.  C.  C.  FooTE,  chaplain  of  the  Detroit  house  of  correction, 
read  a  paper  on  "  The  Importance  and  Power  of  Religious  Forces 
in  Prisons." 

For  Mr.  Foote's  paper,  see  page  186. 

The  discussion  on  this  paper  was  opened  by  Rev.  P.  Doll,  agent 
of  the  prisoners'  aid  association,  Baltimore.  He  would  ask,  "  Have 
we  an  immutable  basis  for  a  prison  discipline?"  He  thought  we 
had,  and  he  found  it  in  the  principles  of  the  New  Testament.  The 
Bpirit  of  our  prison  administration  must  be  the  spirit  of  the  founder 
of  Christianity.  Some  of  these  divine  principles  were  general, 
others  specific.  One  of  them  was,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's  bur- 
dens ;"  and  that  was  declared  to  be  "  fulfilling  the  law  of  Christ." 
When  the  civil  law  had  exhausted  its  forces,  the  lawof  Christ  came 
in  and  laid  its  grasp  on  the  prisoner.  He  feared  that  that  law  was 
not  sufficiently  recognized  by  the  administrators  of  prison  disci- 
pline. The  poor  prisoners  were  kept  too  far  from  the  cross.  They 
were  terrified  by  the  thunders  and  dazzled  by  the  lightnings  of 
Sinai,  but  were  kept  too  far  from  the  tenderness  and  love  of  Cal- 
vary. His  suggestion  was,  that  they  should  be  brought  nearer  to 
the  cross,  and  to  Him  who  there  expiated  the  guilt  of  the  convict 
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equally  with  that  of  earth's  Doblest  and  greatest.  Some  wodd 
make  the  cavil  law  Biipreme ;  but  his  Yiew  waa,  that  the  law  of 
Christ  should  have  the  snpremacy. 

Mr,  Gboboe  F,  Davis,  of  Ohio,  said  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
there  were  two  extremes  on  the  subject  of  prison  discipline.  Sonne 
appeared  to  think  the  main  object  was  to  make  prisons  asoorce 
of  revenue.  Others,  it  seemed  to  him,  would  make  the  prison  i 
kind  of  monastery  ^ — a  house  of  piety.  Kow^  neither  money  noN 
pietism  was  the  object  of  prison  discipline*  The  first  thing  a  pris- 
oner should  be  made  to  feel  was.  that  he  had  violated  the  law^and  J 
that  the  broken  law  must  be  vindicated ;  and  the  next  thing  to  be  A 
taught  him  was,  that  if  any  man  would  not  work,  neither  alioold 
he  eat.  The  men  in  prison  belonged  to  the  state^  and  should  earn 
their  living  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  ;  yet  the  law  of  love  and 
kindness  should  be  the  ruling  principle  in  the  prison.  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  niau  who  tried  to  hammer  religion  into  his  children 
at  breakfast  and  dinner  and  supper,  wonid  succeed  in  his  object 
Neither  did  he  believe  that  the  man  who  was  hammered  thus  thft| 
moment  he  cjime  into  prison  was  going  to  be  made  instantaneoufilyl 
religious.  Keligion  must  be  wrought  into  him  by  the  labor  off 
lOTe^  by  kindness  and  good  example. 

We  could  not  take  tlieso  men  and  make  perfect  christianfi  of 
them  at  once.  The  process  would  be  like  clearing  new  ground ; 
the  stumps  and  sproutB  would  remain  a  long  time.  Both  extreioeB 
were  to  be  avoided.  Let  as  make  our  prisoners  earn  their  oirn 
living;  let  ns  eeek  to  lead  them  to  goodness  by  gentle  arts;  bu^^ 
let  us  not  attempt  to  hammer  religion  into  them  as  one  woul^m 
hammer  a  nail  into  a  beam.  The  priest^s  treatment  of  Jean  Yal* 
jean  in  Les  Misdrables  of  Tictor  Hugo,  wa«  an  example  of  preacli* 
iug  of  more  value  than  sermons.  We  must  use  common  sens 
dealing:  with  prisoners. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Sullivan,  chaplain  of  the  Southern  Indiana 
prison,  said  that  it  was  no  longer  a  problem  to  be  solved,  whe 
or  not  conyicts  could  be  made  good  men  and  fitted  for  soeiely*  FadB 
proved  that  tliey  could.  In  the  Southern  Indiana  pris4>n,  God  had 
liivored  them  with  the  clearest  manifestations  of  his  power  to  save, 
and  given  undoubted  demonstrations  of  his  willingness  to  restore 
the  fallen  and  lift  up  those  that  were  sunk  to  tlie  lowest  depths  of 
sin.  Scores,  be  l>elieved,  had  been  the  subjects  of  renewing  grace 
in  that  prison.     He  could  name  nnmbeis  who  had  been  converted 
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there,  and  had  continued,  since  their  discharge,  to  live  honest  and 
honorable  lives. 

Rev.  Mr.  QxtinbY)  of  New  Hampshire,  said  that  he  believed  in 
common  sense  no  less  than  the  gentleman  who  had  addressed  them 
before  the  last  speaker.  He  thought  most  chaplains  possessed 
some  of  that  article.  No  donbt  the  chaplain  should  go  to  those 
men,  and  let  them  understand  that  they  were  violators  of  the 
law — though  many  a  man  in  the  state  prison  was  no  more  a 
violator  of  the  law  than  many  who  walked  the  streets  to  day,  with 
head  erect.  The  speaker  then  related  the  case  of  a  very  passionate 
prisoner,  who  had  to  be  punished  almost  every  week  for  his  bad 
oondnct.  He  was  approached  and  reasoned  with,  and  urged  to 
try  to  do  better.  But  the  convict  thought  it  was  of  no  use ;  he 
was  too  far  gone.  •  At  length  he  was  induced  to  try,  and  began  to 
attend  sabbath  school  and  religious  meetings,  and  the  result  was, 
that  in  a  short  time  the  man  ceased  to  violate  the  rules  of  the 
prison,  and  it  was  now  two  years  since  he  had  been  punished. 
Other  illustrations  were  also  given  showing  the  power  of  religious 
trnth,  the  speaker  insisting  that  common  sense  must  always  be 
mixed  with  religious  advice  and  instruction. 

Capt.  M.  L.  Eldridgk,  of  Massachusetts,  thonglit  the  members 
of  the  congress  were  not  very  far  apart  in  their  views  on  this  sub- 
ject, if  they  but  understood  each  other.  Religion  was  a  mighty 
power  in  prisons ;  nor  did  it  stop  with  the  prisoner  who  was 
brought  under  its  controlling  influence.  It  had  a  salutary  effect 
upon  the  entire  prison ;  and  even  the  officers  were  sometimes 
affected  by  it.  Paul  and  Silas,  in  the  jail  of  Philippi,  were  an 
illustration.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  religious  teacher's 
example  had  a  greater  influence  than  his  teaching.  He  must  be  a 
living  epistle,  "  known  and  read  of  all." 

Rev.  B.  W.  Chidlaw,  of  Ohio,  said  he  was  a  firm  believer  in 
the  power  of  the  principles  of  religion  to  save  and  reform  the 
worst  of  our  race.  It  was  his  privilege,  a  few  sabbaths  ago,  to 
visit  a  prison  where  these  principles  of  religious  truth  were  at 
work,  and  his  heart  was  cheered  with  what  he  saw  and  heard. 
In  that  prison  of  a  thousand  prisonei's  he  found  the  warden  and 
directors  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  chaplain,  and  all  working 
for  the  improvement  of  the  inmates.  If  ever  he  had  felt  God's 
power,  it  was  within  those  prison  walls.  The  result  of  the  influ- 
ence of  these  religious  forces  had  caused  a  great  reduction  in  the 
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ofienceB  committed  in  violation  of  the  prison  rules.  He  ationdc(i 
the  prisoners'  prayer  meeting,  where  more  than  two  hundred  were 
present,  and  tliirteen  of  the  prisoners  took  part  in  the  exercises. 

Rev.  Mr.  Shepard,  of  New  York,  said  that,  as  chaplains,  they 
had  in  their  state  all  the  libert}'  they  could  ask ;  very  few 
ohstacles  were  ever  thrown  in  their  way*  He  kept  a  record  of 
tlie  names  of  those  who  professed  conversion  and  reformation,  und 
for  the  past  year  ho  had  been  noticing  their  conduct,  and  when- 
ever he  had  heard  of  any  punishuient  being  inflicted  opon  the 
prisoners  for  ofFeuces  couiinitted,  he  looked  over  liis  list  to  see  if 
any  of  their  names  were  on  it,  and  he  was  gratilied  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  during  the  whole  year,  but  one  who^  name  was  upon 
that  list  had  been  punished  for  a  violation  of  prison  rules. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Mijisouri,  said  the  moral  d^-namice  were  not 
one,  but  many,  and  he  who  singled  out  one  as  his  only  instrmnent 
to  work  with  coinmittted  a  grave  and  hurtful  error.  The  inflaence 
of  religiuns  truth  Bometimes  depended  more  on  the  manner  thaa 
on  the  substance  of  the  teaching.  There  were  other  reformatory 
forces,  besides  those  of  religion,  tliat  were  not  to  be  discarded. 
Labor  was  one,  and  he  held  that  there  was  no  tonic  like  a  haray 
band.  The  school,  the  library,  the  lecture,  an  occasional  fe^ist,  m 
hour's  social  intercourse  and  play,  were  others.  Religious  trulli 
had  its  place ;  religious  lessons  must  be  given  j  but  other  foroei- 
sliould  not  be  overlooked. 

Mr,  Harlow,  of  Maine,  thought  there  were  some  present  who 
did  not  believe  in  the  power  of  religious  forces;  if  there  were  any 
who  had  doubted  tlium  before,  they  certainly  could  not  remain  so 
after  what  they  had  heard  in  the  paper  and  the  discussion  elicited 
by  it. 

Dr.  Wi2SE8  read  a  paper  on  the  Port  Blair  Penal  Settle n. en i 
India,  comnumicated  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Roepstorff,  an  officer  of 
settlement. 

For  Mr.  Roepstorff's  paper,  see  page  159. 

The  next  paper  read  was  by  Rev.  J,  L,  Milligan,  chaplain  of  the 
western  penitentiary  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of  Executi' 
Pardons. 

For  Mr.  Milligan's  paper,  see  page  422. 

Rev,  Mr.  Fessexden,  of  Connecticut,  thought  that  the  partlon 
ing  power  should  be  vested  in  the  state  executive,  subject  to  cer- 
tain restrictions.     He  said  that  it  was  understood  and  granted  by 
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all  that  the  pardoning  power  must  exist  somewhere,  as  a  means  of 
rectifying  mistakes  and  holding  out  a  prospect  to  the  convict  that 
liis  good  conduct  would  in  some  way  aflFect  his  condition.  This 
power,  in  his  state,  was  vested  in  the  legislature,  and  he  thought 
it  was  a  failure  there.  Their  plan  was  about  this :  A  committee 
appointed  by  the  legislature  visited  the  state  prison,  and  the  con- 
victs who  desired  pardons  had  their  cases  brought  before  this 
committee,  and  were  represented  by  legal  counsel.  These  lawyers 
sometimes  became  mere  pardon  brokers.  When  a  man  sought  a 
pardon,  he  came  before  that  committee  with  his  wife,  his  friends 
and  his  counsel,  who  set  forth  his  case  and  urged  his  suit.  The 
committee  then  reported  to  the  legislature,  often  making  moving 
appeals  to  the  members,  working  upon  their  sympathies,  and  thus 
not  unfrequently  securing  a  pardon  to  applicants  entirely  unworthy. 
In  Khode  Island,  this  power  was  vested  in  the  governor  and  senate 
jointly.  He  thought  that  plan  open,  in  part,  to  the  same  objec- 
tions. Sometimes  the  power  was  vested  in  a  board,  like  that 
referred  to  in  the  paper,  as  found  in  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brockway 
had  proposed  a  board  of  guardians,  to  be  "loaded  with  power"  — 
and  this  among  others —  but  he  did  not  believe  they  were  going 
to  get  any  such  board  to  work  all  their  life-time  for  nothing. 

Gov.  Haines,  of  New  Jersey,  said  that  some  things  in  the  paper 
met  his  approval,  while  others  did  not.  When  the  power  of 
pardon  rested  with  the  executive,  he  concurred  in  the  opinion  that 
he  should  make  full  investigation  into  all  the  circumstances. 
Where  a  man  was  imprisoned  wrongfully,  to  use  the  term  pardon 
in  his  case  was  a  misnomer,  as  he  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
for  which  he  needed  pardon.  From  his  own  experience,  he  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  when  a  man  was  sentenced  to  the 
penitentiary,  it  should  be  understood  that,  as  a  rule,  the  sentence 
would  be  carried  out,  subject  to  such  abbreviations  as  might  be 
earned  under  a  cominutation  law  by  good  conduct.  If  there  was 
any  error  in  the  proceedings,  or  any  thing  that  demanded  re-inves- 
tigation, let  such  re-examination  be  had,  but  when  a  convicted  per- 
son was  once  sentenced,  he  believed  it  best  that  the  punishment 
should  first  he  just,  and  then  that  the  prisoner  should  be  required 
to  serve  it  out.  He  related  several  instances,  where  certain  convicts 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  rather  short  terms  and  were  pardoned 
out  through  the  efforts  of  friends,  were  soon  retumed  to  the  pen- 
itentiary for  the  same  oflFences,  and  some  of  them  several  times. 
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Hi?  plan  would  be  to  vest  the  pardoning  power  in  the  governor, 
subject  to  the  revision  and  approval  of  the  chancellor  and  a  board 
of  councillors  seleefced  from  the  judges  of  the  various  courts  of  tk 
state. 

Rev,  A,  D,  Wilson,  warden  of  state  prison  of  MissourK  thought 
tliat  tlie  governor  liad  eo  man}*  things  requiring  his  attention 
that  he  c<jnld  not  make  the  investigations  nece^-^sary  to  a  discreet 
use  of  the  pardoning  power.  Again,  from  tlie  fact  that  thegotem- 
ors  of  our  states  were  changed  so  often,  he  thought  they  could 
not  acquire  proper  acquaintance  with  the  men  applying  for  pardon, 
their  ante<iedent8,  cliaracter,  claims,  etc,  to  always  decide  wisely 
on  the  question  of  granting  or  denying  the  application*  He 
thought  there  should  be  an  officer  specially  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose, wliose  term  of  service  should  continue  ten  years,  or  more, 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock  p.  m. 


■ 


AFTKRNOOK   SE8SI0K. 

The  congress  convened,  agreeably  to  adjournment,  at  3  o'dock 

P,  M. 

Gov.  Hayes  having  been  called  away  by  official  duty,  and  beina: 
consequently  unable  to  longer  occupy  the  chair,  Gov.  Bakkr,  one 
of  the  vice-presidents,  by  request  of  the  congress,  took  his  pUee^fl 
and  the  session  was  opened  by  pi'ayer.  " 

Gov.  Baker,  iir  behalf  of  the  counuittee  on  the  formation  oft 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  criminal  law  reform  and 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  to  whom  had  alj-o  been 
referred  the  question  of  an  international  prison  reform  congreas, 
submitted  two  reports  —  one  on  each  of  the  topics  referred  to 
tliera. 

Laid  over  for  future  action* 

The  Rev,  J.  B,  BnTTNOEu,  D.D.,  of  Pennsylvania,  read  ft  paper 
on  The  Responsibility  of  Society  for  the  Causes  of  Crime. 

For  Dr,  Bittingers'  paper  see  pfige  27S, 

Mr,  Pierce,  of  Massachusetts,  thought  the  paper  an  able  oufl 
but  he  would  offer  a  remark  or  two  upon  it,  though  not  in  the  spir 
of  criticism.    It  was  easy  to  say  tlmt  intemperance  was  the  cause  < 
about  all  the  crime  that  existed.  He  did  not  tliink  so.  Burglars  wet 
generally  temperate  men,  and  so  were  some  other  classes  of  crimi- 
nals.    He  thought  intemperance  was  rather  an  attendant  of  low 
life  than  a  cause  of  crime.     Many  criminals  were  in  the  habit 
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using  tobacco.  Was  the  nse  of  tobacco  to  be  set  down,  ae  among 
the  caases  of  crime  {  Greater  effort  should  be  made  to  prevt^nt 
erime  ;  he  thought  this  could  be  done  to  a  considerable  extent  by 
giving  better  amusements.  Let  public  lectures  and  musical  con- 
certs be  given  ;  let  parks  and  beautiful  promenades  be  provided 
for  the  poor,  and  for  all  classes ;  and  let  there  be  public  free  libra- 
ries, not  only  in  the  cities,  but  in  the  smaller  towns  also.  He  had 
been  shown  private  residences  in  Cincinnati  that  were  said  to 
have  cost  $300,000.  He  did  not  approve  of  such  lavish  expendi- 
tures in  that  way.  It  would  be  much  better  for  society,  if  a  portion 
of  those  vast  amounts  expended  in  useless  show,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  pride,  were  used  in  some  of  the  enterprises  he  had 
named,  to  benefit  the  race.  We  did  not  practically  understand 
the  principles  of  human  brotherhood.  The  great  want  in  society 
was  a  want  of  sympathy  between  the  richer  and  the  poorer 
classes. 

Judge  Gabter,  of  Ghio,  avowed  himself  a  radical  on  prison  dis- 
cipline. He  favored  the  abolishment  of  prisons,  and  the  use  of 
greater  efforts  for  the  prevention  of  crime.  He  believed  they 
would  come  to  that  point  yet.  When  women  exercised  the  right 
of  suffrage,  and  sat  as  judges  and  representatives  in  our  halls  of 
legislation,  we  would  come  to  that.  He  had  remarked,  on  a  pre< 
vious  evening,  that  banishment  should  be  used  instead  of  impris< 
onment.  Any  system  of  imprisonment  or  punishment  was  degra- 
dation, and  could  not  reform  a  man.  He  would  abolish  all  prison 
walls,  and  release  all  confined  within  them.  He  argued  that  intem- 
perance was  not  the  cause  of  crime,  never  had  been,  and  could 
not  be.  If  intemperance  brought  men  into  crime,  it  was  the  mere 
antecedent,  and  not  the  cause.  Houses  of  prostitution  were  not 
causes  of  crime,  but  merely  the  antecedents  and  resorts  of  crime. 

Rev.  James  Woodworth,  of  Galifomia,  dissented  in  toto  from 
the  last  two  speakers.  Those  gentlemen  had  offered  neither  facts 
nor  arguments  in  support  of  their  positions,  but  mere  dicta. 
The  disciples  of  Pythagoras  did  not  pretend  to  support  their 
opinions  by  reasoning ;  it  was  enough  if  they  could  say  ipse  dixit. 
He  did  not  believe  that  his  friends  would  find  the  members  of  this 
congress  so  easily  persuaded.  For  his  part,  he  would  not  ask  — 
and  if  he  did,  he  would  not  expect  to  receive  —  their  concurrence 
on  any  such  ground.  He  would  give  the  reasons  for  "  the  faith 
that  was  in  him."     The  New  York  prison  association  had  been 
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studying  this  question  for  a  quarter  century,  and  tliey  told  us  lUi 
peven-eighths  of  the  crimes  csommitted  were  due,  directly  or  h* 
directly,   to  rum.      Thousands  of  criminals  had   been   personiilly 
interrogated  by  them,  and  more  than  four^tittlis  of  them  ascriLed 
their  L-riminal  career  to  this  cause.     Did  not  they  know!  TheKev. 
Mr.  Kingsmillj  late  chaplain  of  the  Pentonville  prison  in  Loudon, 
received  statements  from  one  hundred  criminals  as  to  what  hid 
led  them  into  crime.     Twenty  said  that  drink  was  the  jird  cause  i 
of  their  fall,  and  nearly  all   placed  it  among  the  other  causes. J 
Were  fhst/  ignorant  of  the  occasions  of  their  own   relapses?   Mr* 
Broekway  liad  investigated  the  cases  of  100,000  convicts,  of  whom 
he  told  us  eighty^two  in  every  hundred  were  intemperate,    Gei>] 
erul  Pilsbury's  statistics  were  to  the  same  effect.     He  had  not  thej 
figures  before  him,  but  he  was  sure  that  more  than  half,  he  believed  | 
thi^e-fourths,  of  those  committed  to  the  Albany  penitentiary  were 
recorded  as  intemperate  by  their  own  confe^ions.     Yet  it  wa^ 
claimed  and  asserted,  that  drink   was   not  a  cause,  but  a  mewj 
antecedent,  of  crime.     Where  was  the  proof  of  that  ?    Xone  had^ 
been  given.     He  called  for  proof,  and  would  be  satisiied  with 
nothing  §hort  of  it.     He  held  — and  he  believed  the  prin^  *  ' 
admitted  by  philosophers  —  that  a  uniform  or  even  genera 
dent  of  a  fact  was  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  tliat  fact 
He  would  come  now  to  his  own  inquiries  and  their  result.     For 
five  years  he  had,  as  the  secretary  of  the  California  prison  comraia^j 
sion,  been  visiting  prisons  of  all   clfifises,  and   conversing  witqH 
prisons  oflScer?^  criminal  judges  and  members  of  the  police  —  witi 
all,  in  short,  who  were  in  any  way  connected  with  criminal  admin*  « 
istration,  whether  in  the  department  of  arrest,  trial  or  punishment^ 
—  and  from  all  the  information  be  could  obtain  by  his  per»oniI 
observation   and   the  extended  intercourse  to  which   he  bad  re- 
ferred, he  was  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  a  very  large  part  of  tlte 
crimes  committed  might  be  traced  to  intemperanoe.     Helbought 
nineteen- twentieths  of  the  inmates  of  their  state  prison    were 
there  as  the  result  of  liquor.     He  would  not  say,  indeed  he  did 
not  think,  that  half  of  them  were  habitual  drunkards;  y^  they  were 
sent  there  tor  crimes  committed  while  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 
Many  pei^ons,  by  associating  with  criminals  who  were  in  tlie  habit 
of  drinking,  were  led  into  crime  from  such  association   in  the 
dram-shop ;  so  that,  taking  into  account  all  these  influence*,  it  was 
not  too  much  to  say  that  nineteen-twentieihs  of  the  crimes  of 
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State  were  the  result  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  if  the  grog-shops 
could  be  suppressed,  though  men  would  not  thereby  be  made 
Baints,  yet  he  fully  believed  that  out-breaking  crime  would,  in 
great  measure,  disappear. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Crawford,  chaplain  of  the  state  prison  of  Michigan, 
'could  not  agree  with  his  friend  Judge  Carter  in  the  propriety  of 
abolishing  all  prison  walls,  and  turning  prisoners  out  on  a  large 
farm.  We  had  all  concluded  now  to  keep  them  at  work  inside  of 
the  walls,  with  the  guards  to  help  us.  He  believed  the  men  in 
most  prisons  were  treated  humanely.  He  had  no  doubt  that  liquor 
was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  crime  committed.  He  had  read 
letters  from  the  sisters,  wives  and  brothers  of  these  convicts,  tell- 
ing them  that  if  they  had  taken  their  advice,  and  let  liquor  alone, 
they  would  never  have  been  in  the  penitentiary.  As  to  the  other 
subject  spoken  of,  he  knew  that  a  large  majority  of  the  men  in 
our  penitentiaries  had  been  mixed  up  with  houses  of  prostitution, 
and  they  carried  the  marks  of  it  to-day.  He  believed  in  calling 
things  by  their  right  names,  and,  until  we  regulated  society  by 
putting  our  hands  on  these  causes  of  crime,  we  would  have  their  bitter 
fruits  in  crimes  committed  and  in  penitentiaries  for  the  restraint 
of  the  criminals.  Gentlemen  might  say  that  they  cannot  stop  the 
liquor  traffic  by  law,  but  it  was  done  effectively  in  Michigan, 
where  they  had  back-bone  enough  to  enforce  such  a  law.  They 
anticipated  the  day,  and  expected  it  soon,  when  Michigan  would 
proclaim  herself  free  from  that  curse;  when  she  could  proudly 
•say  that  the  law  was  enforced  throughout  her  entire  territory. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  a  national  prison  association 
was  here  taken  up,  considered,  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

The  special  committee  having  charge  of  the  resolutions*  direct- 
ing them  to  consider  and  report  as  to  the  expediency  of  inaugu- 
rating steps  looking  to  the  speedy  organization  of  a  permanent 
national  association  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  named  in  the 
said  resolutions,  beg  leave  respectfully  to  report,  that  they  have 
considered  the  resolutions  as  fully  as  the  limited  time  allowed  for 
the  purpose  would  permit ;  and  the  result  of  these  deliberations  is 
a  belief,  on  the  part  of  your  committee,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  the  inauguration  of  such  a  movement  as  the  resolutions  herein- 
before referred  to  contemplate.  Your  committee,  without  detailing 
the  reasons  which  have  brought  them  to  this  conclusion,  report  the 

*  See  page  502  for  the  text  of  the  resolutions. 
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following  resolutions,  and   respeetfiilly  recommend   the  paaM^ 
thereor^  viz, ; 

Resolved ^  1,  That  a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  (of  which 
the  president  of  this  convention  shall  be  chairman)  to  prepare  a 
plan  of  organiziition  for  Biich  an  association  as  is  foreshadowed  in 
the  resolntions  referred  to  them  ;  and  that  said  committee  takethd 
proper  steps  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  by  the  legislature  of 
either  New  Turk,  Pennsylvania  or  Ohio,  providing  for  the  inoo> 
poration  of  such  an  association,  and  for  its  permanent  et^tabli^h* 
ment  on  a  sure  and  liberal  foundation. 

Resolved^  2.  That,  when  a  charter  shall  have  heen  procnred  lor 
Baid  association,  said  committee  of  ten  be  authorized  to  proceed  to 
organize  said  association,  and  to  procure  additional  members  thereto 
after  its  organization,  and  to  call  the  first  meeting  of  the  aasoci 
tion  at  Biich  time  and  place,  in  the  state  which  may  have  gran 
the  act  of  incorporation,  as  said  committee  may  desigiiate; 
that  said  committee  invite  all  per*sons  wishing  to  become  members 
of  said  association,  or  friendly  to  its  objects,  to  attend  such  first 
meeting  thereof. 

The  president — Gov.  Bakee  —  appointed  on  the  committee 
called  for  by  the  lii^t  resolution  the  following  gentlemen^  wiz. 

His  excellency  Gov.  R.  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio; 

Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  TJ.  S.  House  of  Xtepreeentati 
of  Maine  ; 

Hon.  Dimiel  Plaines,  of  New  Jersey ; 

Hon.  Theu.  W.  Dwight,  LL.D.,  President  of  Columbia  OoMi 
Law  School,  New  York ; 

Gen.  Amos  Pilsbury,  Superintendent  of  the  Albany  Peni 
tiary,  New  York ; 

F,  B.  Sanborn,  Editor  of  the  Springfield  Republican,  of 
chnsetts ; 

E.  W.  Hatch,  M.  D,,  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  Scl 
of  Connecticut ; 

Charles  F.  Coffin,  President  of  the  Board  of  Control  of 
House  of  Refuge,  Indiana. 

Z.  R,  Brockway,  superintendent  of  the  Detroit  House  of 
tion,  Michigan ; 

Hon.  G.  Win,  Welker,  President  of  the  Board  of  State 
ties,  North  Carolina. 
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To  the  committee,  as  thus  constituted,  was  added,  on  motion  by 
Dr.  Wines,  his  Excellency  Governor  Conrad  Baker,  of  Indiana.* 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  committee  on  a  national  prison  as80< 
nation  had  two  subjects  referred  to  them,  and  that  they  sub- 
mitted two  reports.  The  second  report  was  now  taken  up,  and  is 
IB  follows : 

The  resolution  relating  to  an  international  prison  congress  was  also 
committed  to  the  committee  on  a  national  association,  with  instruc- 
iouB  to  report  how  the  design  might  be  most  successfully  carried  into 
effect.  The  committee  would  first  introduce  a  short  extract  from 
;he  paper  read  by  Dr.  Wines,  out  of  which  grew  the  resolution 
irhich  has  been  referred  to  us :  "  Of  whom  shall  the  congress  be  com- 
Kwed !  The  fact  that  it  is  to  be  an  internoMonaZ  congress,  seems 
o  me  to  involve,  as  its  logical  issue,  this  sequence  —  that  all 
dvilized  peoples  should  be  asked  to  participate  in  its  proceedings. 
The  peoples  thus  invited  would  be  the  several  states  of  the  Ameri- 
san  union ;  the  dominion  of  Canada ;  the  Mexican  and  South 
imerican  republics ;  the  empire  of  Brazil ;  all  the  states  of  Europe ; 
he  Ottoman  empire  and  vice- royalty  of  Egypt;  the  French  and 
British  colonies  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  including 
British  India/'  The  enterprise,  in  tho  extent  thus  indicated,  is  a 
^aat  one,  and  the  work  of  preliminary  organization  will  be  great 
n  proportion.  Into  the  details  of  this  work  we  do  not  propose  to 
inter  at  present,»further  than  to  express  the  conviction  that  it  will 
>e  necessary  to  employ  a  competent  agent  or  commissioner  to  visit 
he  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  and,  if  possible,  induce  them 
o  co-operate  by  sending  delegates  to  the  proposed  congress ;  to 
ay  the  matter  before  the  several  foreign  legations  resident  in 
HTashington,  explain  to  them  tho  character  and  importance  of  the 
movement,  and  endeavor  to  so  far  interest  them  in  its  objects  as 
x>  induce  them  to  speak  favorably  of  it  in  their  dispatches  to  their 
respective  governments ;  to  visit  the  several  states  of  Europe,  and 
3onfer  with  governments,  heads  of  penal  and  reformatory  institu- 
tions, officers  of  prisoners'  aid  societies,  and  also  private  citizens 
interested  in  penitentiary  reforms  ;  to  organize,  through  the  friendly 
lid  of  foreign  ministers  accredited  to  our  government,  national  com- 

*  By  the  unanimoos  request  of  the  members  of  the  original  committee,  Hon. 
Horado  Seymour,  of  New  York,  has  consented  to  become  their  ( oUeague ;  and 
;ho  committee,  consequently,  now  consists  of  twelve  members. 
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iDittee^  in  theseveral  countries  and  colonies  to  be  represented ; 
Buitable  measures  to  arrange  a  programme  of  pri>ceediiig8,  &od  to 
gecure  able  specialists  in  different  ooantries  to  write  papere  upon 
the  ques^tions  to  be  considered  ;  to  prepare  a  condensed  btit  com- 
prehensive report  on  Earopean  penal  and  reformatory  institations 
from  an  American  stand-point ;  to  prepare  the  necessary  circfolai^, 
c-ondnct  eorrcsix>ndence,  and  do  all  the  miscellaneons  work  reqai- 
site  in  the  prelimi nary  stages  of  the  movement  —  which  most  be 
great^  though  incapable  of  exact  measurement. 

The  committee  ask  to  submit  the  following  resolntiona,  to  wit: 

1,  Resolveff^  That  be  invited  to  act  as  eomtni^-^ 
sioner  of  this  congress  in  the  work  proposed^  and  that  \m  adaff 
be  fixed  at  I              per  annum. 

2.  Re^oliwl^  That  the  committee  appointed  to  take  dia?^ 
the  orgauisatiun  of  the  national  penitentiary  and  reforroalofj 
aaaocialioQ  be  requested  to  endeavor  to  procure  for  oor  comniil* 
eioner  an  honorary  appointment  from  the  general  goremineDt,  m 
being  likely  to  secure  consideration  and  facilities  abtoad,  tki 
otherwise  attainable. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Beockwat,  the  fir^t  blank  was  filled  bf 
inserting  the  name  of  E.  C.  VV  ines,  D,D.,  LL.D..  and  tf>e  aecoad 
blank,  relatiiig  to  the  salary  of  the  oommissioner,  was  referred  to 
llie  eomoiittee  on  the  oattoiial  aasoeiation,  with  power.  It  wai 
taiher  referred  to  the  said  eominitteey  in  the  eontingency  of  tlia 
iKkD-acoeptaiice  of  the  poaitioii  by  Dr.  Winea,  or  of  a  wmmoeT 
otherwise  oceoning,  to  fill  it  by  the  appointment  of  aome  edisr 
oompeleiit  and  smitable  person  ;  and  also  to  taJce  stops  to  proiiils 
the  funds  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work. 

The  report,  Ana  amoEided  and  ssppiemented,  was  Tmammmdj 
adopted. 

The  dodaradon  of  fvincipks  wm  taken  op  and  reftd. 
were  iheii  ooondered  serimUm^  as  fiur  as  and  including 
leenth.     The  seTeateenth^  which  declared  the  eontnel  uw9iiem  < 
prison  labor  prejodkul  to  fiiisiioB,  diadpliiie  and  ] 
I  to  oonsidersUa  dtseasrion* 

Mr,  (hmnaatj  of  FloDDBylruiiay  was  opposed  to  the  contract  i 
Ho  ttioiight  it  a  v€ry  important  mattar  wliellie 
lonmed  n  ftdl  tnde  or  only  a  psit  of  m%  as  was  ilie  i 
qoalrsct  tysteoi.    We  wasitod  to  icfavn  crimhtaK     There  wem 
two  things  eoDsntial  to  a  prjaooei^a  raformatioii      He  ] 
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vrUl  to  live  honestly  and  the  power  to  earn  an  honest  living. 
3  first  he  always  lacked  when  committed ;  the  second,  gene- 
y.  Both  must  be  given  to  him  in  prison ;  the  one,  through 
•al  agencies,  the  other  through  industrial  training.  He  consid- 
1  a  full  trade  almost  indispensable  in  this  last  relation.  The 
Lrac '  system  was  an  obstacle  to  this,  and  therefore  should  be 
pt  away. 

lev.  Mr.  Wood,  chaplain  of  the  Northern  Indiana  prison,  spoke 
varm  terms  of  the  contractors  in  his  prison,  as  men  of  high 
racter,  and  anxious  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners. 
Jol.  William  E.  Mcbphy,  of  New  Jersey,  said  that  where  they 

a  good  set  of  contractors,  the  contract  system  did  not  inter- 
!  with  the  finances  or  discipline  of  the  prison ;  but  the  men 
e  employed  in  a  manner  that  was  useful  to  the  state  and  bene- 
il  to  themselves.     The  warfare  was  not  so  much  with  the  sys- 

as  with  the  contractors.  He  thought  it  difiicult  to  get  the 
it  kind  of  men  ;  the  chances  were  against  it ;  and,  therefore, 
syRtem  had  better  be  wiped  out. 

ten.  PiLSBUBY,  of  New  York,  said  that,  as  a  system,  he  was 
osed  to  it;  but  he  believed  that  contracts  for  prison  labor 
Id  be  regulated  by  a  competent  head  so  as  to  obviate  the 
8  which  commonly  flow  from  them.  He  had  no  trouble  with 
contractors  in  the  prison  of  which  he  had  charge. 
fr.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  had  great  respect  for  the  opinion  cf 
on  officers,  yet  some  of  us,  said  he,  who  are  not  prison  officers, 

convinced    that    very  deleterious    effects    spring  from  the 
;em. 
£r.  Charles  E.  Felton,  of  New  York,  thought  that  the  system 

worked  well  in  Massachusetts,  and  in  the  Erie  county  peniten- 
y,  of  which  he  had  charge,  they  had  had  no  trouble  with  it. 
J  contractors  never  interfered  with  the  regulations  or  discipline 
;he  prison.  He  thought  that  where  there  was  any  difficulty  it 
I  the  fault  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  institution. 
)r.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that,  in  regard  to  the  influence 
:he  contract  system  in  the  Massachusetts  prison  which,  it  was 
med,  was  well  managed  (and  he  certainly  would  not  contest 
k  point,  for  he  had  great  respect  for  its  warden  and  believed  he 
]  as  tight  a  rein  upon  the  contractors  as  anybody  could),  he  had 
rd  the  chaplain,  if  once,  a  dozen  or  a  score  of  times,  denounce 
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it  in  strong  terms  as  at  war  with  tlio  moral  and  religioos  intefcits 
of  tlie  prisoners. 

Gen.  PiLSB0EY  ;  Allow  me  to  say  that  the  chaplain  at  tLe  Mag- 
eachiisetts  penitentiary  has  proved  unsatisfactory,  and  had  ta 
leave. 

Dr.  Wines  knew  nothing  about  that;  possibly  it  was  through  the 
influence  of  the  contractors  that  he  was  removed ;  but  he  kuew 
him  to  be  a  worthy  christian  minister,  and  a  man  of  Ieamin£r  Knd 
ability,  and  that  he  had  fUled  that  oitice  with  credit  and  usefiilnesa 
for  many  yearis ;  a  man  who  had  the  good  of  the  j)risonerg  at 
heart,  and  worked  for  it  faithfully.  Yet  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  the  contract  system  because^  as  he  alleged,  it  interfered  with 
the  most  efiective  discharge  of  his  dnties  to  the  prisoners,  A» 
regarded  the  system  in  the  state  prisons  of  New  York,  it  wm  io 
many  ways  objectionable.  Tlie  contractors  were  the  real  govemorg 
of  the  prisons.  He  thought  Gen,  Pilsbu ry  would  agree  with  him 
that,  if  the  contractors  combined,  they  could  put  out  a  warden  in 
twenty-four  hours.  He  perceived  that  the  general  nodded  assent 
as  he  expected  he  would. 

Mi^.  Lydia  Sexton,  chaplain  of  tlie  Kansas  penitentiary,  bj 
request  addressed  the  congress  upon  this  question.  She  said  it 
seemed  to  her  that  in  the  Kansas  penitentiary  this  contract  system 
was  ruinous  to  the  moral  improvement  of  the  prisoners.  If  twenty 
minutes  or  a  half  hour  were  desired  for  moral  or  religions  in8m)^ 
tion,  the  objection  was  at  once  made  that  tlie  men  were  aoder 
contract,  and  the  contractors  would  lose  so  much  time.  She 
thought  there  was  but  little  hope  of  reforming  them  while  they 
were  thus  confined  to  servile  labor  from  early  in  the  morning  until 
late  in  the  evening,  without  a  moment's  opportunity  to  devote  to 
the  welfare  of  their  souls.  She  thought,  too,  that  the  policy  of 
emploj^ing  the  roughest  men  for  guards,  because  they  could  be  had 
cheap,  was  entirely  wrong,  A  general  renovation  should  take 
place  in  prison  officers.  If  $100  per  month  had  to  be  paid  for 
g«xMj  men  as  guards,  she  would  give  it  rather  than  employ  rouclu 
for  $40,  Half  of  the  convicts  in  their  prison  were  proroi^^ing 
young  men  and  boys,  and  it  seemed  to  her  that  they  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  spend  a  portion  of  each  day  in  school,  cultivating  their 
minds.  Again,  she  thought  that  the  lack  of  recreation  for  the 
men  worked  great  injury.  Day  after  day,  week  after  week,  and 
month  after  month^  they  were  marched  from  their  cells  to  their 
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work,  and  from  their  work  back  again  to  their  cells,  without  any 
TariatioD  in  their  monotonous  lives.  One  man  told  her  if  they 
just  had  the  chance  every  afternoon  of  running  a  foot-race,  he 
could  work  so  much  better. 

Eev.  Mr.  Qitinby,  of  New  Hampshire,  had  strong  objections  to 
the  contract  system,  but  in  some  parts  of  the  country  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  along  without  it.  He  thought  the  system  might 
be  BO  modified  that  the  contractors  would  be  more  directly  under 
the  control  of  the  prison  authorities. 

Pending  the  discussion,  the  congress  adjourned  until  7^  p.  m. 

BVEKING    SESSION. 

Oongrees  convened  at  the  appointed  hour,  Governor  Bakbb  in 
the  chair.  The  platform  was  again  taken  up,  and  a  motion  was 
made  to  strike  out  the  article  relating  to  the  contract  system. 

Mr.  QuiMBT  said  that  he  would  prefer  to  have  it  modified  so  as 
to  recommend  that  contracts  should  be  made  only  with  such  par- 
ties and  on  such  conditions  as  would  comport  with  the  moral  and 
intellectual  interest  of  the  prisoner. 

The  question  being  on  striking  out,  the  Eev.  F.  H.  Wines,  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  state  charities  of  Illinois,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  present  one  point  that  had  not  been  touched  upon  in  the  discus- 
sion, and  that  was  the  effect  that  striking  out  that  article  might 
have.  In  Illinois  the  contract  system  had  been  abolished.  The 
old  system  was  not,  strictly  speaking,  the  contract  system  ;  it  was  a 
leasing  system ;  the  farming  out  of  the  labor  by  the  legislature.  An 
effort  would  probably  be  made  at  the  coming  session  of  the  legis- 
lature to  restore  the  old  leasing  system.  If  this  convention  should 
strike  out  every  thing  relating  to  the  contract  system,  and  express 
no  opinion  in  regard  to  any  other,  he  apprehended  that  the  legis- 
lature would  cite  the  action  of  the  convention  as  an  argument  in 
favor  of  the  restoration  of  that  system,  with  all  its  abominations. 
He  was  satisfied  that  it  would  work  mischief,  and  hoped  the  con- 
gress would  take  definite  and  proper  action  in  this  matter. 

Judge  Carter  was  opposed  to  the  contract  system.  If  the  prisons 
were  kept  up,  he  desired  to  see  some  system  of  co-operative  labor, 
by  which  the  prisoners  would  receive  the  wages  they  earned  just 
as  if  they  were  at  work  outside. 

Ool.  Burr,  warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  said  he  could  not 
vote  for  the  resolution  as  it  stood,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  as  far 
as  it  related  to  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  it  was  not  true.     First,  it 
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declared  the  contract  system  to  be  prejadicial  to  disciplice.  H^ 
coald  very  well  understand  that  when  contractorB  governed  th^ 
prison,  it  would  be  prejudicialj  and  it  was  just  there  where  the  difl^H 
culty  complained  of  seetned  to  have  arisen  ;  but  he  did  not  penikj^ 
contractors  to  govern  the  Ohio  peuitentiarj.  He  said  to  oot|. 
tractors,  and  to  all  employed  bj  them,  **  Ton  may  give  the  prjV 
unera  directions  about  their  work ;  beyond  that,  von  shall  not  give 
them  a  word/' 

Question  by  a  member:  Do  you  enforce  that  order? 

Col.  BuaR:  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Again  ^  the  article  said,  or  at  leut 
implied,  that  the  contract  system  interfered  with  the  chance  of 
reachino:  the  men  by  religions  influences.  In  the  Ohio  peniten- 
tiary the  contracts  all  provided  that  the  prisoners  should  lal>or  for 
the  contractors  ten  liours  per  day ;  but  there  was  a  further  prorisian, 
which  allowed  the  warden,  at  any  time,  to  take  the  prisunereoff 
the  contract ;  and  that  was  done,  whenever  he  thought  there  wu 
occasion.  He  specified  certain  occasions  when  this  had  been  done; 
and  added  that  the  time  thus  spent  was  not  at  the  cost  of  the 
contractors,  but  of  the  state.  Again,  the  resolution  declared  lh*t 
the  system  was  injurious  to  the  financial  interest  of  the  state.  The 
annual  net  earnings  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  over  and  above  all 
ordinary  expenses,  were  frora  $40,000  to  $50,000.  He  could  not 
himself  manage  the  industries  and  clear  that  amount  of  money. 
In  conclusion,  he  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  religious  influenoet 
in  the  penitentiary. 

Gov.  Eaikss,  of  New  Jersey,  was  happy  to  hear  that  the 
tract  system  succeeded  in  some  cases.     He  had  occa&ion  to  visit, 
in  the  capacity  of  commissioner  from  New  Jersey,  a  number  of 
prisons,  some  of  them  in  New  York,  and  found  one  or  two  work- 
ing under  the  contract  system,  that  were  said  to  be  financiallx 
iuccessful ;  yet,  he  saw  some  things  in  tliem  that  were  not  sa1 
factory.     It  seldom  happened  that  contractors  did  not  abuse  th 
privileges.     An  exceptional  ease  did  not  govern  the  principle;  tl 
principle   itself  was  wrong.      He  was  convinced,   from   his  ov 
observation,  that  the  system  did  not  work  well ;  he  hoped  tl 
clause  %vould  not  be  stricken  out ;  such  action  would  convey  tl 
impression  that  they  approved  the  system, 

Mr.  Brockway,  of    Michigan,   moved   the  previous   qnesti 
which  was  carried,  and  the  motion  to  strike  oat  wad  loat. 

The  article  was  then  adopted. 
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Mr.  Bbooewat  mo^ed  that  the  farther  consideration  of  the 
platform  be  postponed,  and  the  regular  order  of  business  be  taken 
up.    Oarried. 

SeBor  OoBTBS,  secretary  of  legation  for  the  republic  of  Colombia, 
South  America,  being  invited  to  address  the  congress,  read  the 
following  paper* 

Mr.  Presidii^u:^  ladies  and  gentlemen :  Availing  myself  of  the 
privilege  you  have  been  good  enough  to  grant  me  of  addressing 
you,  I  beg  to  do  so  in  order  to  express  my  deep  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  kindness  and  regard  shown  to  me  during  my  visit  to  this 
congress,  in  which  you  have  admitted  me  as  a  member. 

Very  little  light  could  I  bring  to  your  deliberations  regarding  the 
organization  and  management  of  the  prisons  in  my  native  country. 
The  iron  rule  of  Spain  left  us  as  a  legacy  the  most  tyrannical  ideas 
regarding  the  management  of  prisons.  A  criminal  was  an  outlaw ; 
and  hunger,  filth,  nudity  and  insult  were  bis  lot  Philanthropists 
have  been  struggling  for  a  long  time  past  to  change  this  order  of 
things ;  and  the  movement,  although  slow,  is  gaining  ground.  The 
punishment  of  death  has  been  abolished  for  the  last  nine  years,  and 
our  national  constitution  puts  a  limit  to  the  number  of  years/that 
a  person  may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  The  sleeping  in  sep- 
arate cells  has  lately  been  introduced,  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  introduce  labor  in  common. 

But,  as  a  rule,  our  city  prisons  and  country  jails  are  kept  in  a 
lamentable  state ;  and  if  I  had  time,  I  could  relate  to  you  cases  and 
scenes  which  would  revolt  your  ideas  of  enlightened  benevolence, 
and  would  painfully  horrify  your  feelings.  In  so  doing,  my  aim 
would  be  to  rouse  your  pity  and  your  interest,  that  you  might 
secure  means  to  extend  to  us  in  a  more  effective  way  the  advan- 
tages of  your  luminous  debates  and  noble  conclusions.  Your 
movement  is,  by  its  nature,  cosmopolitan ;  and  you  must  throw 
most  light  in  places  where  darkness  is  most  complete. 

It  was  in  search  of  light  and  knowledge  in  this  matter  that  I 
came  to  hear  your  deliberations  and  partake  of  your  social  gather- 
ings. I  come  as  a  student,  not  as  a  teacher.  And  I  hope  to  tell 
my  countrymen  of  your  good,  unselfish  deeds.  I  hope  to  translate 
into  my  native  language,  and  make  public,  the  essays  that  have  been 
read  in  this  congress,  and  its  debates  and  its  declaration  of  princi- 
ples ;  and  if,  after  the  reading  of  them,  a  blow  is  spared  to  a  poor 
wretch,  more  unfortunate  than  criminal,  or  if  the  hardened  heart 
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of  a  brutal  jailer  is  for  a  moment  softened  into  pity,  then  yon  wiH     , 
acknowledge  that  my  visit  to  yon  has  not  been  without  it»  frait     ■ 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  grammat-  T 
ifal  errors  tliat  I  may  have  committed  in  expressing  my  thougbts  j 
in  a  foreign  language.  ■ 

Hev,  F.  H.  WiKES,  of  niinois,  read  a  paper  famishea  by  Mr.  H.  " 
B.  Tabbell,  teacher  in  the  Detroit  house  of  correction,  on  Tie 
Prison  School. 

For  Mr.  Tarbell's  paper,  see  page  193. 

The  consideration  of  the  platform  was  resumed,  and  the  article^] 
from  the  eighteenth  to  the  twenty-third  inclusive,  were  adoptiMl' 
seriaiim.     The  twenty-fourth  was  then  read,  as  follows :  "  Since 
personal  liberty  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  every  human  being, 
it    is   the   sentiment   of  this   cougreas  that  the  state  which  hu     i 
deprived  an  innocent  citizen  of  this  right,  and  subjected  him  tdfl 
penal  restraint,  should ,  on   unquestionable  proof  of  its  mistalce,  ^ 
make  reasonable  indemnification  tor  such  wrongful  imprisomnent'* 

Mr.  A..  W,  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  said  that  we  had  plenty  of 
sharp  rogues  who  would  get  convicted  of  crime  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  afterward  that  they  were  wrongfully  imprisoned,  and 
come  in  for  damages  for  $30,000.  That  would  be  progioss  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

A  member  related   several  instances  wliere  innocent  men 
been  imprisoned,  and  he  thougbt  that,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  where] 
persons  not  only  suffered  loss  themselves,  but  their  families  suffered 
disgrace  on  account  of  their  imprisonment,  the  state  should  indem* 
nify  them  for  tlie  wrong  done* 

Dr.  BrmKGER,  of  Penusjlvania,  thought  the  point  not  weD 
taken  ;  lie  said  tliat  the  state  was  not  the  wrong-doer  in  sneh  caaeii 
but  was  imposed  upon. 

Judge  CAinEii,  of  Cincinnati,  related  an  instance  of  a  man  suf- 
fering imprisonment  for  four  years  through  the  peg'ury  of  anotha 
person ;  he  could  not  get  damages  from  the  perjurer,  and  should 
have  satisfaction  from  the  state. 

Mr.  HuELBUT,  of    Wisconsin,  said  such  instances  could  be  mul- 
tiplied,   where    innocent    men    had    been    convicted    of    crim^f 
imprisoned,  and  their  reputation  destroyed,  and  when  they  c^n^" 
out,  they  had  lost  their  position  in   society.     Let   this  principle 
b<i  adopted  as  a  rule  in  the  states,  and  the  result  would  be  thai 
innocent  men  would  seek  redress  in  the  courts,  and  would  thua 
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have  the  means  of  establishing  their  innocence.  He  hoped  the 
article  wonld  be  adopted. 

Rev.  Mr.  Csawfobd,  of  Michigan,  gave  an  instance  of  a  roan 
who  had  been  confined  in  prison  wrongfnlly,  until  he  had  become 
almost  insane ;  he  had  three  motherless  children,  of  whose  where- 
abouts he  had  lost  all  trace.  This  man  had  a  good  trade,  and 
could  have  earned  five  dollars  a  daj  had  he  not  been  imprisoned. 
Ue  thought  something  sliould  be  done  in  some  way  to  indemnify 
men  who  had  been  so  unjustly  imprisoned. 

Mr.  Alsxandeb  objected  to  selecting  individual  cases.  Would 
any  body  say  that,  because  some  had  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  we 
should  not  imprison  people  at  all ! 

A  member:  That  is  not  proposed.  The  proposition  is,  that 
when  we  blunder,  we  should  do  what  we  can  to  repair  our  blun- 
ders. Will  not  the  gentleman  admit  that  that  is  a  sound  principle 
in  law  as  well  as  in  morals  ? 

Mr.  W.  J.  Yost,  of  Illinois,  thought  that  neither  a  man  nor  a 
state  should  be  held  responsible  for  what  he  did  not  do  intention- 
ally. If  a  man  were  charged  with  crime,  he  was  allowed  to  bring 
witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  have  counsel  to  defend 
him.  That  was  done  to  prevent  the  unjust  coi  action  of  innocent 
men ;  yet  unprincipled  men  would  sometimes  come  in,  and  through 
perjury,  procure  the  conviction  and  imprisonment  of  an  innocent 
man.  The  state,  however,  had  done  all  it  could  to  prevent  injus- 
tice. Should  an  article  like  this  be  adopted,  claims  for  damages 
against  the  states  would  be  greater  than  those  against  congress  for 
damages  during  the  late  war. 

Dr.  Wines  had  entered  the  hall  while  the  last  speaker  was 
addressing  the  house.  He  obtained  the  floor  as  soon  as  Mr.  Yost 
had  taken  his  seat,  and  said  that  the  adoption  of  this  article  by 
the  congress  would  not  give  it  a  place  in  the  statute  books  of  our 
states,  though  he  admitted  that  the  aim  was  to  get  it  there  in  the 
end.  The  proposition  under  discussion  formed  the  thesis  of  a 
Tery  able  paper,  communicated  by  an  eminer !  legal  gentleman  of 
France,  Mr.  A.  Come.  That  paper  had  not  yet  been  read,  and 
he  thought  it  but  fair  to  Mr.  Come,  while  it  was  due  to  the  inter- 
est of  truth  and  justice,  that  the  masterly  argument  of  that  gentle- 
man should  be  heard  before  the  congress  acted  on  this  proposition. 
He  moved,  therefore,  to  \^y  the  article  on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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Articles  twentv -fifth  and  twenty  sixth  were  then  adopted. 

The  twenty  seventh  article  was  read,  which  ia  aa  follows:  Tlje 
exercise  of  executive  clemencj  in  the  pardon  of  crimtBak  k  g 
practical  question  of  grave  importance,  and  of  great  deUcacj 
and  diilicaltj.  It  is  believed  that  the  atmnal  average  of  execQ- 
live  pardons  from  the  prisons  of  the  whole  country  reaches  ten 
per  cent  of  their  population.  The  effect  of  the  too  free  u^e 
of  the  pardoning  power  is  to  detract  from  the  eertainUf  i^t  pani&li- 
inent  for  crimes,  and  to  divert  the  mind  of  pn^oDers  from  the 
means  supplied  for  their  improvement.  Pardons  should  issuie  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  To  release  llie  ionooent, 
to  correct  mbtakes  made  in  imposing  the  sentence,  to  relieve  soch 
snfiering  from  ill  health  as  requires  release  from  imprisoDmeat, 
and  to  facilitate  or  reward  the  real  reformation  of  the  prisoiMr. 
The  exercise  of  this  power  should  be  bj  the  execntive,  and  sbould 
be  guarded  bv  careful  examination  as  to  the  cbameter  ol*  the  pri«- 
osier  and  his  conduct  in  prison.  Fnrlfaermore,  it  is  tbe  opiatoo 
of  this  ooogresa,  that  governors  of  states  ahoold  give  to  tkeir 
respective  kgialatnres  the  reasons,  in  each  case,  fe^  their  exemise 
of  Ibe  pardoning  power 

Mr.  CoFFiK,  of  Indiana,  ^d  he  would  not  like  to  see  \Sm  article 
phased  in  the  present  form.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  priucipb 
embodied  in  it  were,  perhaps,  correct;  but  tbej  bad  difficdt; 
enoii^  now  in  obtaining  pardons^  and  he  would  not  want  to  do 
any  thing  that  wonld  make  it  harder. 

Gov.  Bakes  said  he  had  had  aome  experience  on  that  sabject 
He  believed  he  had  pardoned  ten  per  cent  of  those  who  bad  been 
affiled  for,  though  his  friends  seemed  to  think  him  hard«beaftcd. 
He  thought  the  arude  oonld  be  pat  in  better  shape,  and  thit  it 
ought  to  He  on  tiie  table  for  the  present.  He  would  faror 
ing  p>n>per  restrictions  around  the  pardoning  power. 

BeT.  Mr,  Csawfokd  was  opposed  to  the  article^  as  atatiog ' 
he  considered  nntnte.  He  did  not  bdie^e  that  the  exercise 
power  interfered  with  prbon  diaeipliBe,  He  thought  that  tliett 
waa  acarcelj  an j  Inftnence  more  productiv*e  of  good  disdpline  than 
the  ezpectadoo,  on  the  pari  of  the  oooviet,  that  his  good  ooodea 
would  oieiit  pardon. 

Od  motion  of  Mr.  Bbocewat,  the  aitiGfe  was  laid  Uftm  th« 
table,  wb^eapoo  the  oopgrci  adjoaned  nntil  fi  o*«3odc  UHnonov 
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Sixth  Day. 

Tuesday,  October  18, 1870. 

MO&NING  SESSION. 

The  congress  was  called  to  order  at  9  a.  m.  —  Governor  Baser 
in  the  chair. 

Session  opened  with  prayer  by  C.  F.  Coffin,  of  Inviiana. 

Dr.  Wines  read  a  paper  on  Hnmanity  and  Humanitarianism, 
with  special  reference  to  the  Prisons  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britiun,  by  William  Tallaok,  secretary  of  the  Howard  associa- 
tion, England. 

For  Mr.  Tallaok's  paper,  see  page  204. 

Dr.  Wines  then  read  a  paper  on  Criminal  Begisters  {caeiers 
jtidiciaires\  as  a  means  of  knowing  the  Antecedents  (criminal 
biography)  of  Persons  previously  convicted  of  Crime,  by  M.  Bon- 
NXYiLLE  DE  Mabsangy,  coonselor  of  the  imperial  court  of  Paris, 
France. 

For  M.  DE  Maesangy's  paper,  see  page  232. 

Following  this,  a  paper  was  read  on  the  Professional  Training 
of  OflBcers  of  Prisons  and  Reformatories,  by  Bev.  James  Wood- 
worth,  secretary  of  the  California  prison  commissicrw 

For  Mr.  Woodwoeth's  paper,  see  page  384:. 

The  next  was  a  paper  on  Beformatory  Discipline  as  applied  to 
adult  Prisoners,  by  G.  B.  Htjbbell,  late  warden  of  Sing  Sing 
prison.  New  York. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Pilsbuey  said :  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  a  description  of  the  coming  state  reformatory  I  tried 
to  describe  on  Thursday.  • 

The  platform  of  principles  was  again  taken  up.  The  article  on 
executive  pardons  being  under  consideration, 

Bev.  James  Woodwoeth,  of  California,  said  that  he  was  not  in 
&vor  of  giving  the  governor  any  more  advisers  than  he  had. 
When  the  responsibility  was  thrown  entirely  on  one  man,  he  felt 
it.  If  he  had  associates  who  shared  it  with  him,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  shift  it  on  to  their  shoulders.  In  illustration  of  this 
point,  he  enumerated  instances  where  bad  results  had  come  from 
an  undue  exercise  of  executive  clemency  through  the  influence  of 
advisers. 

Dr.  Wines  thought  that  though  the  governor  should  receive 
recommendations  from  every  man  in  the  state  to  pardon  a  crimi- 
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nal,  he  was  not  thereby  released   from  his   personal  respoosi. 
bility. 

Rev.  Chaklvs  Crayiens,  of  New  York,  said  that  in  his  state  the 
governor,  in  his  report  on  pardons,  gave  the  reason  for  each.  He 
thought  this  an  excellent  arrangement,  because,  if  false  representa- 
tions were  made,  it  would  be  known,  and  the  people  oonld  oorrect 
them. 

Grovemo:-  HAnrss,  of  New  Jersey,  thought  the  executive  received 
plenty  of  advice  outside;  some  would  advise  one  way,  and  some 
another.  What  they  wanted  was  responsible  men  to  advise  with 
the  governor. 

Mr.  Welkeb,  of  North  Carolina,  believed  in  the  one  man 
power,  and  when  the  people  del^ated  that  power  to  a  man,  be 
should  be  held  persondly  responsible.  The  people  should  chooee 
a  governor  of  good  hard  sense,  who  was  also  a  man  of  kind  and 
generous  disposition,  and  who  would  exercise  that  power  to  the  good 
of  the  st^te.  Much  harm  was  done  by  improper  pardons.  Whav 
the  governor  could  place  the  responsibility  upon  some  one  ebe, 
this  power  was  apt  to  be  abused,  and  the  very  worst  dass  of 
prisoners  thrown  upon  society. 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  article  was  adopted  as  ^^ 
ported  by  the  business  conmiittee. 

The  remaining  articles  (2Sth  to  37th  inclusive)  were  sucoeasiTelj 
read  and  adopted,  with  some  little  discussion  upon  the  last  one,  in 
reference  to  the  co-operation  of  women  in  effecting  the  reformation 
of  prisoners, 

Eev.  C.  C.  FooTK,  of  Detroit,  said  he  was  penonally  interested 
in  that  artide,  as  there  were  over  100  women  in  thdr  prison. 
While  he  believed  in  the  right  and  propriety  of  the  male  chaplain 
doing  all  he  could  for  the  salvation  of  these  women,  he  was  well 
persuaded  that  women  could  accomplish  the  work  much  better 
than  men.  The  labors  of  the  matron  in  their  institution  had 
accomplished  great  good. 

The  following  was  passed :  This  congress  is  of  the  c^inion  that 
separate  prisons  should  be  established  for  women,  azid  that  in  no 
case«  either  in  city  or  county  jail  or  state  prison,  shoold  women 
be  detained  in  the  prison  with  men,  and  that  females  should  have 
charge  of  the  female  department  of  all  prisons^ 

Mr.  Af.FTivPKB,  of  Missouri,  offered  the  following : 

H^^oed^  That  tlie  qnesti«^ii<  relating  to  crime  and  criminals 
for  their  righ:  decisis::,  re*q^;:rv  :o  be  considered  fh>m  the  stand- 
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point  of  a  comprehensive  and  accurate  acquaintance  with  the 
structure  and  natural  laws  of  the  social  organism. 

^e^vedj  That  the  study  of  social  science,  of  which  penology 
is  one  department,  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  any  nation, 
tnd  especially  of  a  republic. 

Resolved^  That  this  congress  hereby  expresses  its  sense  of  the 
importance  of  makirig  social  science  a  branch  of  collegiate  educa- 
tion, believing  that  the  influence  of  such  instruction  will  be  to 
diminish  not  one  alone,  but  all  social  evils,  by  pointing  out  their 
causes  and  relations. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  confer  with  educational  institutions  with  reference  to  the 
establishment  of  chairs  of  social  science ;  or,  failing  in  that,  to  secure 
professors  in  studies  allied  to  social  science,  capable  and  eager  to 
cultivate  that  science. 

Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  hoped  the  resolution  would  not  pass. 
He  did  not  think  we  should  take  up  the  subject  of  social  science ; 
there  was  a  national  social  science  organization  in  existence,  well 
established,  and  quite  competent  to  deal  with  all  such  questions. 

Dr.  Wines  concurred  in  the  views  of  the  last  speaker ;  this 
congress  was  called  for  the  one  specific  object  of  studying  and 
improving  prison  discipline  in  the  prisons  and  reformatories  of  the 
country,  and  he  did  not  think  it  proper  for  them  to  say  to  boards 
of  trustees  of  colleges  and  institutions  of  learning  what  they  should 
introduce  into  their  curriculum  of  study. 

Mr.  Albxandee  supported  his  resolutions  in  a  speech  of  some 
length,  in  which  he  claimed  that  all  the  principles  which  they  had 
been  considering  were  intimately  related  to  social  science,  and  to 
the  end  that  this  science  be  fully  understood,  he  thought  that  there 
should  be  professorships  devoted  to  teaching  it. 

Dr.  Wines  said  that  he  concurred  heartily  in  the  principle  of 
the  resolution  ;  his  objection  was,  that  he  feared  it  would  be  regarded 
as  an  impertinent  meddling  with  what  did  not  properly  belong  to 
this  body.  He  looked  with  alarm  upon  the  proposition  to  petition 
colleges  to  establish  chairs  of  social  science  as  a  part  of  their 
agencies  of  instruction.  He  feared  it  would  bring  the  congress 
into  discredit  with  the  sober,  conservative  people  of  the  nation. 
He  repeated  —  for  he  did  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood  —  that  he 
was  not  opposed  to  teaching  social  science  in  colleges,  but  he  was 
opposed  to  this  congress  undertaking  to  dictate  to  those  institu* 
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tions  what  they  should  do.  What  did  the  third  resolntion  pro- 
pose !  To  ask  the  colleges  to  institute  professorships  to  diminish— 
crime  did  it  say  ?  well,  it  said  that,  but  it  said  a  great  deal  more— 
to  diminish,  not  crime  alone,  but  all  social  emU  —  all  of  them; 
the  whole  batch.  Were  we  prepared  to  go  before  the  colleges  of 
this  country  and  say  we  wanted  them  to  establish  professorships 
to  abolish  aJl  the  social  evils  with  which  we  were  i^icted  t  He 
believed  not ;  yet  that  was  what  the  resolutions  proposed. 

Judge  Carter,  of  Ohio,  asked  if  all  crime  did  not  arise  fix>m 
social  causes? 

Dr.  Wnnss  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  many  crimes  did,  but  that 
was  not  the  question  with  him.  The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the 
table. 

Judge  Carter  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  congress,  that  although 
we  are  in  favor  of  some  kind  of  respectable  uniform  to  be  w(«i 
by  the  prisoners  confined  for  crimes  and  offences  in  our  prisons, 
the  clothing  of  them  in  the  striped,  zebra-like  uniforms  adopted 
by  many  of  our  prison  r^ulations  is  an  outrage  that  calk  for 
reformation,  and  should  at  once  be  abolished.  The  element  of 
reform  of  prisons  does  not  exist  in  such  a  regulation,  because  by 
it  the  prisoners,  losing  all  self-respect,  are  kept  in  a  continual 
feeling  of  degradation,  ill-adapted  to  the  commoicement  of  any 
sort  of  reformation  in  them. 

Dr.  Hatch,  of  Connecticut,  said  that  it  was  characteristic  of 
American  genius  to  crystalize  its  thought  in  a  church,  or  a  society, 
or  at  least  in  a  resolution.  He  thought  they  would  weaken  the 
influence  of  the  congress  by  passing  such  a  large  list  of  resola- 
tions.  The  principles  proclaimed  in  the  platform  contained  every 
thing  essential,  and  they  should  rest  upon  that  and  be  satisfiad 
with  it. 

Judge  Cabtes  said  that  this  was  a  practical  reform  tiiat  ought 
to  be  promptly  adopted.   The  resolution  was  laid  upon  the  table. 

Rev.  Chas.  Cravens,  of  Xew  York,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Pro- 
poseil  Volunteer  Adult  Reformatory  at  Warsaw,"  |»tq)mTed  by 
Hon.  Wu.  H.  Merrill,  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers^ 

For  Mr.  Merrtll^s  paper,  see  page  ISO. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fessesdex.  of  Connecticut,  inqpaired  how  tbe  insthn- 
tion  was  to  be  supported ! 

By  requ^t,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Fise,  agent  of  the  institution,  made 
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he  following  explanation.  After  examining  the  penal  laws  and 
nstitationB  of  New  York,  it  occurred  to  him  that  there  was  a  class 
)f  men  for  whom  no  proper  provision  was  made  —  a  class  out  of  whom 
he  state  annually  manufactured  criminals  by  the  score  —  aye,  by  the 
mndrcd.  There  is  a  class  of  criminals  who  intended  to  commit  the 
crimes  for  which  they  were  imprisoned  ;  but  there  were  others  who 
vere  betrayed  into  crime,  committing  a  wrong  act  in  some  moment 
>f  sudden  passion  or  overmastering  temptation,  or  led  astray  by  evil 
fisociates.  It  seemed  to  him  fair  to  presume  that  most,  if  not  all, 
>f  this  class  would  retrace  their  course,  if  a  proper  opportunity 
i^ere  presented  them  for  doing  so,  and  he  felt  that  society  was 
)onnd  to  give  them  such  a  chance. 

In  the  enforcement  of  the  penalties  usually  inflicted,  what  self- 
"espect  the  prisoner  might  have  remaining  was  destroyed,  and  he 
bit  little  inducement  to  reform.  Perhaps  nineteen-twentieths  of 
hose  convicted  for  the  first  time  would  reform  if  proper  opportu- 
lities  were  presented  them ;  but  such  opportunities  were  not 
•ffered  by  our  present  system.  The  institution  he  represented  pro- 
posed to  take  just  that  class  of  men  whenever  the  judges  were  satis- 
led  that  it  was  the  first  offence,  and  there  was  good  reason  to 
relieve  they  would  reform.  Suppose  a  man  to  have  committed  an 
offence  that  would  send  him  to  the  state  prison,  if  the  judge  was 
Atisfied  there  were  mitigating  circumstances  and  a  strong  prob- 
ibility  that  the  man  would  reform,  the  intention  was,  that  he  sus- 
pend judgment,  hold  the  sentence  over  him,  and  send  him,  or  at 
east  give  him  the  privilege  of  going,  to  this  institution.  In  the 
nean  time,  if,  under  our  management,  his  conduct  was  such  as  to 
latisfy  the  executive  that  he  was  a  reformed  man,  then  he  was  to 
•estore  him  to  society,  and  the  man  was  to  have  an  honorable  dis- 
shkrge,  with  the  sentence  rubbed  out.  If,  at  any  time,  he  left  the 
InBtitution  without  such  honorable  discharge,  the  original  sentence 
WBS  to  be  fully  executed  against  him.  Thus  he  would  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  ten-fold  stronger  than  adamant.  The  influences 
)f  such  an  institution  to  draw  men  back  to  a  course  of  virtue 
would  be  such  that,  as  governor  Hoffman  said,  "  the  enterprise 
cannot  fail  to  receive  the  hearty  approbation  of  every  good  man 
and  woman  in  the  country." 

When  hearing  the  paper  read  by  Mr.  Brockway,  he  was  par- 
icularly  struck  with  the  proposition  for  a  board  of  guardians,  as 
ihey  had  hit  upon  a  plan  to  secure  almost  exactly  the  same  thmg 
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itt  the  management  of  tlieir  iuBtitiition.  On  that  board  they  W 
a  very  superior  lawyer  and  judge,  and  men  uf  large  w^lth 
who  were  worth,  in  the  aggregate,  milUonB  of  dollars ;  also,  a 
number  of  thorough  educators,  and  one  of  the  livest  editors  in 
New  York  state.  Moreover,  they  did  not  pay  their  manageiia  aaj 
thing, except  the  money  they  had  actually  paid  out  when  on  duty; 
and  not  only  that,  but  they  were  going  to  make  these  men  pay 
liberallj  for  the  honor  of  the  position  they  hold.  Tliey  proposed 
to  bring  aU  power  and  possible  influence  to  bear  on  the  good 
people  of  New  York  to  help  them  make  this  a  model  inatimtion^ 
and  worthy  the  imitation  of  other  states  and  countries.  He 
Delieved  that,  as  soon  as  they  could  make  the  people  believe  the 
tnstitution  Avould  be  a  success,  they  would  give  of  their  nieaus 
liberally  for  its  support,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  state  of  Kew 
York  would  give  them  |100,000  as  soon  aa  they  could  pme 
that  they  could  make  it  a  Bucce^s.  In  conclusion,  he  expresnod 
the  hope  that  this  congress  would  aid  them  in  this  noble  enter- 
prise. 

The  following,  offtared  by  Rev,  0.  Cravens  of  New  York,  was 
unanimously  udopted  : 

liesclved^  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  the  plan  of  th«  i 
educational  and  industrial  reformatory  at  Wareaw,  New  York,  ilfl 
one  that  deaurves  a  full  trial,  and,  if  successful,  promises  to  work^ 
the  most  radical  and  gi'ati tying  results. 

A  paper  was  then  submitted  on  The  best  Formulas  for  RegiB^ 
tering  the  Statistics  of  Prisons  and  Reformatories  and  the  Impor- 
tance of  Uniformity  therein ;    by  A.  J.  Oukt,  M»D.,  eorrespoot 
ing  secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  board  of  state  charities. 

For  Dr.  Ourt's  paper,  see  page  415. 

Rev.  F.  n.  WmES,  of  Illinois,  thought  the  paper  of  Dr^ 
Ourt  an  able  one,  but  it  seemed  to  him  there  were  some  impor- 
tant points  which  it  did  not  contain.  Without  knowing  some- 
thing of  the  criminaFs  ancestral  history  and  hereditary  quali- 
ties, the  statistics  would  be  incomplete.  The  acta  of  a  criminal 
might,  to  some  extent,  have  depended  upon  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual or  moral  condition  of  a  grandfather  or  some  progenit<^ 
still  more  remote ;  and,  without  some  information  on  these  point^" 
onr  conclusions  might  lead  us  widely  astray.  Another  grave 
omission  in  the  tables,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  that  they  failed  to 
show  whether  the  parents  were  temperate  or  not ;  whether  they 
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were  of  native  or  foreign  birth ;  whether  they  had  ever  been  con- 
victed of  crime ;  whether  they  had  been  insane  or  idiotic,  etc.,  etc. 
Mr.  Brookway,  of  Michigan,  said  that  out  of  fifty  patients 
imprisoned,  he  foand  tliat  forty  per  cent  of  them  for  three  genera- 
tions had  been  subject  to  insanity,  epilepsy  or  gross  intemperance, 
and  in  such  a  degreee  of  ignorance  that  the  parents  could  not 
read  or  write. 

Rev.  Mr.  Quinby,  of  New  Hampshire,  related  some  instances 
^here  drunkenness  had  been  traced   back   to  the  ancestors  of 
criminals  for  three  and  even  four  generations. 
The  congress  then  adjourned  until  3  o'clock,  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

Upon  re-assembling,  at  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  the  congress  listened  to 
the  paper  of  Mr.  A.  Corne,  advocate  of  the  imperial  court,  Douai, 
France,  on  The  Duty  of  Society  to  indemnify  the  Citizen  who 
lias  been  unjustly  imprisoned  ;     which  was  read  by  Dr.  Wines. 

For  Mr.  Corne's  paper,  see  page  244. 

Article  XXIV  of  the  platform,  relating  to  indemnity  for  unjnst 
imprisonment,  was  taken  up;  all  the  others  having  been  passed 
upon  and  adopted. 

Mrs.  C.  EuPHEMiA  Cochran,  of  Michigan,  submitted,  through 
Mr.  Brockway,  a  written  argument  in  support  of  the  principle  of 
the  article,  as  follows : 

The  resolution  to  indemnify  the  innocent  citizen  for  his  unjust 
imprisonment  has  been  objected  to  on  the  plea  that  the  state  pocket 
would  be  charged  with  damages  for  an  unintentional  wrong,  the 
rtate  never  having  designed  to  injure  the  individual  in  any  way. 
Exactly  the  same  plea  may  be  urged  by  a  railroad  company  against 
awarding  damages  to  a  passenger  who,  by  an  accidental  collision 
of  trains,  has  been  rendered  helpless  for  life.  The  company  meant 
no  harm  to  the  man.  Some  one  of  its  employes  blundered  merely 
—  that  was  all.  But  the  public  sense  of  justice  replies:  The  rail- 
road company  runs  this  road  in  its  own  interest,  for  its  own  benefit. 
It  undertook  to  carry  the  man  safely  to  his  destination,  and  instead, 
behold  a  mass  of  broken  bones.  The  company  shall  pay  this  man 
in  such  poor  way  as  money  is  competent  to  answer  for  a  crippled  life. 
In  like  manner  the  state,  in  pursuing  its  own  interest  for  its  own 
safety,  appoints  police  officers,  prosecuting  attorneys,  juries  and 
judges,  tad  if,  though  well-intentioned,  they  mistake  as  to  the 
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criminality  of  individuals,  tlie  state  is  responsible  for  the  U1inK]er 
of  its  emploj6&,  and  it  h  tlie  clear  demand  of  simple  juf^tice  ttat 
it  should  renuuierate  the  iriiiooent  sufferer,  in  aij  far  as  po$>;ible.  fur 
tlie  terrible  \vruiii»:  done  to  hiuu     It  h  but  a  poor  tiling  it  enii  do 
at  best.     Let  gentlemen  put  theinijelvesin  the  place  of  this  man  — 
arrested*  shut  up  in  jail,  iguominiou&ly  brought  into  court,  triefl^ 
condemned,   sentericedj    given    over    to    the    prison    authorities 
i^tripped  of  his  citizen  clothing,  and  the  garments  of  disgrace  »iib 
fttituted  in  their  place;  worse  than  all,  placed  in  abject  slavery  to 
the  will  of  another,  driven  to  his  work  and  to  liis  cell  like  a  benat 
deprived  of  lioine  and  all  it^^  endearments  —  what  can  comperts^te 
hiiu  for  all  thiti?     His  right  is  tt>  hfe,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  uf 
happiness.     His  life  luis  been   poisoned,  hh  liberty  nianacled,  ami 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  vvhnllj  denied  biin.     What  shall  comi>eri 
sate  him  for  tlie  hot  wrath  which  has  devoured  his  manhood!  for 
the  sjvirit  of  vengeance  and  despair  whicli  has  laid  h<»ld  *»<'  him  with 
fearful  grasp,  and  left  their  scars  uptm  his  sonl?     Will  a  nvilliou 
of  dollars  undo  the  wnmg  which  has  been  done  Inm  i     Every  man 
here  would  spurn  the  thought.     But  the  state  absolutely  refiweetQ 
make  any  reparation.    It  authorizes  the  g<ivernor  to  pardon  him  out 
Pardon  him  out !     Tbink  of  it  I     Pardon  him  for  wluit  ?    For  beinj 
a  virtuous,  innocent  man,  suffering  the  sentence  of  tlie  criiniDnl 
through  the  mistake  of  society.     I&  this  all  a  nuignanimons  peopfe 
can  do  to  atone  for  the  grievous  wrong?    Pardon  is  a  misnomer  — 
an  abuse  of  terms.     It  is  a  maddening  insult  —  the  Glimax  to  hi 
injuries  1     St.  Paul  never  made  a  more  manly  utterance  than  wh* 
the  magistrates  sent  privately  to  bring  him  out  of  prison,     **Tli 
have  beaten  nie  openly  and  un condemned,  being  a  Roman,  aud 
now  do  they  think  to  thrust  me  out  privily  ?     Nay,  verily,  let  thci 
c*)me  and  fetch  me  out/'     In  the  same  spirit  of  just  indignati 
should  our  prisoner  exclaim:  "They  have  arrested,  judged  a 
punished  me  unjustly,  being  an  American  citizen.     And  now  li 
them  not  think  to  tlirnst  me  out  privately,  with  the  mockery  of 
pardon,  which  tliey  themselves  need.''     No,  gentlemen.     Let 
governor  make  public  proclamation  of  the  innocence  of  the 
and  the  court  award  to  him  sucli  poor  money  atonement  as  can 
offered.     Surely,  if  ever  a  day  of  mingled  fasting  and  jhanksgivii 
is  due,  it  is  the  day  when  the  victim  of  such  unntt^jrable  wrong 
discovered  to  be  an  innocent  man, 

I  move  that  the  resolution  be  passed,  with  an  amenUtortii  ei 
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bodying  the  thonght  that  public  proclamation  of  innocence  be 
substituted  for  the  ignominious  mock  pardon  with  which  the 
innocent  citizen  is  now  insulted. 

Dr.  Wines,  of  New  York,  said  that  he  had  not  been  present 
during  the  discussion  of  this  question  on  the  preceding  day,  but 
he  perceived  from  the  reports  in  the  papers  that  all  who  had  taken 
part  in  it,  as  well  as  the  worthy  lady  whose  ringing  and  telling 
argument  they  had  all  just  listened  to  with  delight,  confined 
their  view  to  the  narrow  horizon  which  embraced  only  the  inno- 
cent who  had  been  convicted  of  crime,  and  who  had  suflTered  im- 
prisonment in  pursuance  of  such  conviction.  These,  however,  as 
they  had  seen  from  the  paper  of  Mr.  Corne,  were  but  as  a  drop  in 
the  bucket,  compared  to  the  number  of  the  arrested,  who,  on  their 
examination  or  trial,  had  been  judicially  acquitted  of  the  crimes 
charged  against  them,  and  yet,  who  had  suffered  imprisonments, 
varying  from  days  to  months,  and  even  years,  while  their  families 
—  such  as  had  any  —  smitten  by  the  double  blow  of  ignominy  and 
poverty,  anguish  and  want,  had  been  stripped,  by  the  landlord  or 
the  pawnbroker,  of  the  little  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  arrest, 
driven  into  the  street,  and  there  left  to  steal  or  starve.  He  would 
not  go  over  again  the  unanswerable  argument  of  the  distinguished 
French  advocate,  and  he  certainly  could  add  nothing  to  it.  lie 
would  simply  express  the  hope  that  the  congress,  by  a  unanimous 
vote  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  would  do  what  it  could  to  initiate 
a  reform,  demanded  alike  by  justice  and  humanity. 

The  Rev.  J.  K.  Mason,  of  Maine,  said  that  he  had  been  greatly 
nterested  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Corne,  and  could  very  cordially 
/ubscribe  to  the  nrinciples  it  advocated.  He  looked  at  the  ques- 
tion in  the  light  of  one  standing  outside  the  prison  walls,  and  in 
the  light  he  sometimes  got  in  going  within  the  walls.  He  tried  to 
j)iit  himself  in  the  place  of  those  wrongfully  incarcerated,  and  he 
asked  himself,  who  was  responsible  for  the  mistake  of  his  being 
thrust  into  prison  and  kept  there,  under  all  the  odium  that  adheres 
to  one  that  goes  in  there,  and  labors  there,  and  suffers  there  ?  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  state  was  responsible,  and  he  thought  the 
state  should  indemnify  him,  at  least  for  his  loss  of  time,  if  not  for 
the  odium  cast  upon  himself  and  his  family,  and  the  suffering  that 
had  followed  from  his  false  imprisonment.  Mr.  Mason,  in  conclu 
sion,  moved  that  the  article  be  amended  by  striking  out  all  after 
tlie  word  " resolved"  and  inserting  the  following  : 
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"  Since  personal  liberty  h  the  rightfiil  inheritance  uf  erer/ 
Iniman  being,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  the  state 
which  has  deprived  an  innocent  citizen  of  thi^  right,  &nd  subjected 
him  to  ponal  restraint,  should,  on  unquestionable  proof  of  its 
mistake,  make  reasonable  indemnification  for  such  wrangful 
imprisonment." 

Gov.  Bakeb,  of  Indi^i^na,  said  the  question  should  be  viewd 
from  two  stand-points.  The  writer  of  the  |>aper  seemed  to  ltK»k 
entirely  at  eases  of  preliminary  imprisonment.  The  lady,  wbosv 
argument  had  been  read,  lo<:»ked  entirely  to  tliose  etises  where  per 
sons  had  been  unjiLstly  convicted  and  sentenced.  The  difficulty 
referred  to  by  the  former  d'd  not  exist  to  a  very  great  extem  iu 
this  country.  It  seemed  tl»at  in  France  they  conld  arrest  and 
imprison  on  suspicion;  here^  the  imprisoned  had  tije  right  of  hakm 
corpus.  Any  man  had  the  right,  on  a  writ  of  haheaa  corj^us^  Ui 
have  his  case  re-investigated.  Still,  ho  agreed  to  the  priiici|^it 
that,  in  cases  where  the  inrnx-ent  were  imprisoned,  there  should  l»e 
some  mode  of  compensation. 

Mr,  Yost,  of  Illinois,  was  opposed  to  the  original  articlet,  ihe 
substitute,  and  any  equivalent  proposjition.  Tliere  were  many 
such  mistakes  that  could  not  be  rectitied  in  this  life,  but  when  we 
all  appear  before  the  throne  of  the  great  Judge,  in  eternity  alt 
tliese  things  would  be  set  right. 

A  member:  That*s  a  good  while  to  wait.  Where  it  is  hnoivn 
that  a  man  has  been  wrongfully  imprisoned,  would  you  nul 
indemnity  him  ? 

Mr.  Yost  :  I  don't  see  how  it  is  possible. 

Dr.  Wtkes  (very  emphatically) :  Why,  just  make  it  poeAAble. 
The  right  kind  of  a  law  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Masox^s  amendment  was  adopted,  and  then  the  aruck,  ha 
amended,  was  passed. 

Mr,  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  presented  the  report  of  die 
finance  committee,  and,  in  doing  so,  remarketl  that^  wbereais  mem- 
bership on  the  finance  committee  of  a  convention  was  apt  not  lobe 
specially  desirable,  yet  it  had  been  a  pleasure  to  serve  on  Uiai 
committee  in  the  present  congress,  so  prompt  and  cheerful  had  been 
the  response  to  the  application  for  fiiud&  The  repent  was  acoe| 
approved,  and  is  as  follows: 

The  financial  committee  respectfully  rejK>rt  that  the 
of  the  hall  have  l>een  generously  assumed  by  the  cttixens  of  Cin 
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cinnati,  and,  farther,  that  the  assessments  made  upon  the  several 
states  for  funds  to  meet  the  other  expenses  of  the  congress  have 
all  been  met  with  promptness  and  alacrity,  and  that  a  contribution 
of  $10  from  G.  Kichards,  Dunlop,  Ohio,  has  been  received,  mak- 
ing altogether  the  sum  of  $350.50,  which  has  been  received  by  the 
treasurer.  Bills  of  expenses  (all  of  which  have  been  passed  upon 
by  the  committee)  have  been  paid,  amounting  to  $274.20,  leaving 
a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  $76.30,  which  we  recommend  be  paid 
over  to  E.  C.  Wijjbs,  D.D.,  chairman  of  the  publishing  committee, 
for  the  use  of  that  committee,  after  paying  the  balance  which  will 
be  due  to  the  reporter  of  the  congress  on  the  completion  of  his 
report. 

By  direction  of  the  committee. 

C.  F.  COFFIN,  Chairman. 

Mr.  HoBBS  read  a  paper  on  Compensatory  Justice  and  Reform, 
as  against  Vindictive  Punishment  and  Failure,  in  the  Treatment 
of  Criminals,  furnished  by  J.  W.  Gordon,  Esq.,  of  Indiana.* 

The  congress  then  adjourned  until  7^  o'clock  p.  m. 

EVENINO  SESSION. 

The  congress  met  at  7^  p.  m.,  and  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  Mr.  Fessbnden,  of  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Missouri,  moved  that  the  paper  on  statistics 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  five,  and  that  said  committee  report 
thereon  to  the  publishing  committee,  prior  to  the  publication  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  congress.  The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and 
the  following  gentlemen  were  designated  as  the  committee :  A.  W. 
Alexander,  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  C.  F.  Coffin,  F.  S,  W.  Gleason  and 
Hon.  A.  G.  W.  Carter. 

A  resolution  was  adopted,  instructing  the  publishing  committee 
to  secure,  if  possible,  reports  from  the  various  penal  and  reform- 
atory institutions  in  the  countrj'^  for  insertion  in  the  transactions 
of  this  congress ;  said  reports  to  be  sent  in  on  or  before  the  first 
of  December. 


*  This  paper  was,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  returned  to  him  for  revision,  bat 
has  not  since  come  into  the  hands  of  the  committee,  though  Mr.  Gordon  was  duly 
no^ed  of  the  time  at  which  it  must  be  received  to  insure  its  insertion  in  the 
transactions.  —  PuBUSHmo  CoiaoTTES. 
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Rev.  Mr,  Wines,  of  niinuis,  read  a  paper  entitled  Bklcml 
Sketch  or  International   Penitentiary  Congresses  oomnmiiartd 

by  Signor  8c alia,  inspector  of  prisons  in  tbe  kiagdom  of  Itity. 

For  Mr*  Scalia^s  paper,  aee  page  267. 

»Tudge  Cakter  moved  that  the  resolution  oiiered  by  Idm  with 
r*"gard  to  the  uniforms  of  prisoners  be  taken  from  Uio  ta!»te. 

Tlie  motion  prevailed,  and,  on  bein^  put  to  vote,  the  re^liilioti 
was  lost. 

Dr.  Wines  then  offered,  and  the  congress  with  great  cardialitT 
adopted,  tlie  folio win*^  i-esirlntion  of  thanks: 

Rmolved^  That   tlie  hearty  thanks  of  this   congress  be  given, 

1.  To  his  excellency.  Governor  Hayes,  president  of  the  bo<ljr,  for 
hit*  unifortn  ironrtesy  and  tho  dignitied,  impartial  and  able  niarmep 
in  wliidihe  hsisdiscliarged  the  duties  of  the  cliiiir,  and  to  Governor 
Baker^tlie  vice-president,  who  has  presided  the  last  two  days,  for  the 
same  qualities. 

2.  To  tlie  writers,  at  home  and  abroad^  who  have  famished 
papers  to  the  congress. 

3.  To  the  citizens  of  Cincinnati,  as  represented  in  their  common 
cidiTicil  and  local  committee,  for  the  graceful  hospitalitiej^  extended 
to  the  cfJiigrcBS,  and,  particularly,  for  providing  for  its  nse  this  fH>n> 
modious  hall,  for  the  generous  arrangements  made  by  them  for 
vigiting  the  public  institutions  of  the  city,  and  for  the  extended 
drive  of  Saturday  last,  through  the  charming  suburban  regions 
adjacent  to  this  nolde  metropolis. 

4.  To  the  conductors  and  reporters  of  the  press  in  this  and  other 
cities,  for  tlie  space  they  ha%^e  genemusl}^  given  in  their  eolnnins  to 
the  pruceedings  of  the  congress,  tliereby  widening  its  influence  for 
good  and  essentially  aiding  its  objects. 

5.  To  the  associated  press,  for  tlie  dispatches  they  have  solib-^ 
erally  sent  to  the  newspapei^  of  the  country. 

6.  To  the  young  men's  christian  iissociation,  the  raaniigeni  i 
the  industrial  exhiludon,  and  the  other  institutions  of  the  cit; 
and  state,  which  have,  in  various  ways,  exliibited  kindly  eourtesi 
to  the  congress,  and  increased  the  enjoyment  of  its  members  durioj 
their  temporary  sojourn  in  tlie  city. 

7.  To  the  several  railroad  companies,  which  have  paased  mem- 
bers over  their  roads  at  reduced  fares. 

S.  To  tlie  proprietors  of  such  of  the  Cincinnati  hoteU  as  bave 
re^  '  terms  of  board  to  the  members  of  the  coDgreas* 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  Cravens,  of  New  York,  said  it  struck  him  that 
there  was  a  material  omission  in  the  vote  just  passed,  which  he 
proposed  to  supply  by  a  special  resolution,  as  follows : 

RescH/oed^  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  this  congress  are  hereby 
tendered  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wines,  for  his  intelligent,  earnest  and  inde- 
fatigable eiforts,  prolonged  through  many  months,  and  at  length 
happily  crowned  with  complete  success,  in  the  labors  and  results  of 
the  present  congress ;  and  our  thanks  are  no  less  due  and  given  to 
him  for  the  essential  aid  he  has  rendered  to  the  officers  who  have 
presided  over  our  deliberations. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

The  business  of  the  congress  being  now  completed,  the  remain- 
der of  the  evening  was  devoted  to  short  valedictory  addresses  by 
members,  interspersed  witli  music  by  a  quartette  club  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  who  kindly  volunteered  their  services  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  Brookway  said  fie  was  glad  that  he  had  come  to  Cincin- 
nati, for  more  reasons  than  he  could  tell  them.  It  had  been  his 
privilege,  during  the  last  few  years,  to  attend  a  large  number  of 
conventions,  many  of  which  were  of  a  religious  character.  He 
had  never  left  one  of  these  conventions  without  a  shade  upon  his 
mind,  but  now  he  was  going  home  with  mind  and  heart  unclouded, 
satisfied,  yes,  more  than  satisfied,  with  this,  the  first  really  national 
}>enitentiary  congress.  They  were  about  to  return  to  their  several 
fields  of  labor  to  meet  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  to  look  into 
the  faces  of  the  fallen  fellow-beings,  whom  God,  in  his  providence, 
he  would  even  say  in  his  goodness,  had  placed  under  their  charge ; 
and  would  they  be  depressed  by  the  reaction  ?  There  had  been 
times  within  the  last  year  with  him,  and  he  thought  he  spoke  the 
experience  of  many  others,  when  he  almost  felt  that  he  must  give 
up  —  that  he  could  never  solve  the  problem  of  reformation;  but 
to-night  he  felt  strong,  and,  God  helping  him,  he  would  never 
look  back  again. 

Dr.  Hatch  thought  they  must  all  be  glad  that  they  came  to 
Oincinnati.  He  was  both  glad  and  sorry — glad  that  he  was 
going  home,  and  sorry  tliat  he  was  going  to  part  with  these  dear 
friends  and  fellow-laborers.  He  once  heard  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
say,  in  his  inimitable  way:  "What  a  delightful  thing  it  must  bo 
to  be  a  heathen,  and  have  such  an  one  for  a  missionary."  He 
thought  it  must  be  a  delightful  thing  to  be  a  convict,  and  have 
such  men  to  be  over  him. 
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He  liad  never  in  his  life  met  men  of  more  kindlj,  christJuTi 
sympathies  and  brotherly  feelin<T3  toward  each  other,  and  tlionph 
he  might  never  see  tliein  ag^iin,  he  would  never  lose  the  deljg^htfnl 
memory  of  that  occasion.  They  were  all  working  for  the  &aiita 
cause  and  in  the  satuo  spirit,  and  he  felt  that,  as  bnither^  and 
sisters,  they  should  join  hearts  and  hands,  and  work  more  earnestly 
than  ever  before  in  this  noble  cause  of  lapsed  but  not,  as  bo 
believed,  irreclairaable  humanity. 

Judge  Carter  said  that  he  was  born  in  Cincinnati  and  (K)aM 
remember  when  the  city  numbered  but  twelve  thousand  iohabit- 
ants.  He  had  been  a  witness  to  its  extending  growth.  They  had 
had  a  great  many  conventions  held  there;  conventions  of  various  | 
kinds ^ — political  conventions^  labor  conventions,  scientific  conven-] 
tions,  religious  conventions,  woman's  rights  conventions^  antlj 
others^  too  nnmerous  to  name  —  but  never  any  in  which  he  bad  felt! 
BO  great  an  interest,  or  which  he  believed  to  be  so  nsefiil,  as  thit  j 
national  prison  reform  congress.  He  thought  the  congress  ImuI 
not  been  quite  radical  enough,  but  he  had  resolved  to  stand  bj 
the  thirty-seven  principles  that  had  been  adopted.  He  wa* 
entirely  satisfied  with  them,  and  felt  assured  that  ther  werealmi^  m 
step  in  the  right  direction.  With  regard  to  sentiments  of  klnd*^ 
ness  and  generosity  expressed  concerning  the  citizens  of  Ciiidn- 
nati,  he  would  say  they  were  entirely  and  warmly  reciprocated. 
They  had  done  all  in  their  power  to  make  your  stay  among  ihe» 
a  pleasant  one,  feeling  that  they  could  not  do  too  much* 

Mr.  Taloott  said,  they  came  there  with  the  expectation  of  hav 
a  harmoQiona,  spirited  and  instructive  convention  ;  and  he  ^ 
none  would  return  to  their  homes  disappointed.     They  bad  all  1 
profited,  and  all  would  go  away  with  larger  views,  with  bfoader 
sympathies,  and  a  more  thorough  determination,  God  beipiikg  I 
to  do  their  work  earnestly  aud  well.     He  should  remember 
'^qnecD  city  of  the  west  ^'  with  grateful  feelings,  and  go  more  earn 
eatly  and  deeply  into  the  work  *o  which  he  had  devoted  eti  maiiT 
years. 

Rev.  Mr.  Wuodwubth  recidled  pleasant  reminiaoemsea  cif  hil 
boyhood,  when  he  had  onc^  started  to  seek  hk  fortune  in  CtnctnJ 
nati,  but  Providence  directed  his  slepe  to  the  Padfie  coast ;  aof 
now,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  be  found  himself  in  that  ctt]j 
fi>r  the  first  time  in  his  life.  The  same  Providence  that  j 
him  westward  had  also  given  him  a  woi^  to  do  among  praov 
Whcin  he  went  to  that  distant  land,  he  went  seeking  his  own  for 
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tane ;  now  he  was  seeking  the  fortune  of  others :  instead  of  trying 
to  elevate  himself,  he  was  trying  to  lift  them  np  and  make  thorn 
what  Qod  designed  them  to  be — virtnons,  happy,  good  men  and 
women.  He  believed  that  God  guided  their  steps  and  directed 
their  work ;  and  he  attributed  the  brotherly  love  and  harmony  that 
had  marked  their  proceedings  to  the  presence  of  God's  Spirit  in  their 
midst;  and  he  trusted  that  they  would  all  take  that  Spirit  away 
Mrith  them,  and  have  His  presence  as  an  abiding  force,  both  to 
quicken  and  to  aid  them  in  their  work. 

Gen.  PiLSBURY  thanked  God  that  He  had  spared  his  life  to  meet 
vnth  this  assembly.  He  believed  that  great  good  would  result  from 
this  congress,  and  rejoiced  to  see  so  many  distinguished  men  and 
women  taking  an  interest  in  the  work  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
whole  life.  This  was  his  first  visit  to  the  west.  He  had  longed  to 
do  so  for  many  years,  but  could  not,  because  he  had  been  shut  up 
in  prison.  He  was  no  speaker,  and  it  was  with  no  little  effort  that 
he  made  the  attempt,  especially  after  one  gentleman  had  called  the 
attention  of  the  ladies  to  his  good  looks.  His  heart  felt  a  pang 
when  he  thought  that,  in  all  probability,  they  would  never  meet 
again  on  earth.  Yet  he  hoped  he  might  see  them  at  his  institution, 
and  he  invited  them  all  to  come,  singly  or  together. 

Rev.  Mr.  Quinby  said  that  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  had  been 
given  to  labors  among  prisoners.  He  had  never  before  conceived 
the  magnitude  tind  importance  of  this  work.  He  had  come  to  this 
gathering  with  high  hope,  and  that  hope  had  been  more  than 
realized. 

Mr.  Welkeb  said  that,  in  his  section  of  country  —  North  Caro- 
lina—  public  opinion  had  to  be  regenerated  and  public  feeling 
changed.  They  were  now  building  their  first  penitentiary  in  his 
state.  It  had  pleased  his  fellow-citizens  to  give  him  something  to 
do  in  connection  with  that  enterprise;  and  he  felt  that  he  should 
return  strengthened,  by  communion  with  such  a  noble  band  of 
laborers,  for  the  work  that  had  been  assigned  him. 

Mrs.  Sexton  spoke  of  the  reluctance  with  which,  at  the  earnest 
request  of  the  directors,  she  had  consented  to  come  to  this  congress. 
She  felt,  indeed,  that  she  needed  to  learn  a  great  deal ;  but,  as  she 
had  left  more  than  seventy-one  years  behind  her,  it  seemed  almost 
useless  for  her  to  try  to  learn.  She  had  not  promised  herself  any 
enjoyment  or  happiness  in  the  trip ;  but,  like  others  who  had 
expressed  themselves  upon  this  subject,  she  was  glad  that  she  came. 
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Though  her  heiid  was  Mo&soiiitng  for  the  grave,  she  thitukeO  God 
that  the  day  was  breaking  for  the  priscjn  inniuted,  and  siie  helieired 
that  some  of  thoge  who  were  yonnger  would  see  the  time  nrljcn, 
after  the  form  of  Dr,  Wines  lay  beneath  tlie  elode  of  the  valler, 
his  name  woold  be  honored  for  organizing  this  prison  congifs^ 
She  felt  that  a  better  day  was  coming  for  the  pri«ioner.  Herheirt 
was  in  angui&h  for  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  gnihy  otus 
If  we  ever  expected  them  to  reform,  we  mast  go  to  them  in  tlwi 
spirit  of  the  meek  and  lowly  Jesas — go  to  them  in  the  habilimenti 
of  love.  Said  she:  Speak  to  them  of  their  mothers,  and  thenm 
will  go  right  to  their  hearts;  speak  to  them  of  their  st*iter&;  i|>eik 
to  thorn  of  their  brothers,  and  of  that  gray-headed  father^  wbo  «o 
dearly  loved  his  children  ;  then  tell  tfiem  of  that  Friend  ahore^ 
that  sticketh  ekieer  than  a  brother.  In  conclusion,  she  invoked  the 
blessing  of  God  on  Dr.  Wines  in  his  labors,  and  on  the  great  cauee 
for  which  he  worked  so  earnestly. 

Mr.  Coffin  said  that  one  particniar  advantage  they  had  deriTed 
from  meeting  together  was,  that  of  warming  each  other^s  hearty 
tmder  the  inspiration  and  the  earnest  zeal  given  to  those  who  wei 
engaged  in  the  work  that  had  bronght  them  together.  It 
plea^nre  to  meet  so  many  who  were  engaged  in  this  great  wi 
and  to  form  their  personal  aeqnaintance.  It  was  a  joy  to  him,  to 
take  Dr.  Win^  by  the  hand,  and  to  know  that  they  had,  in 
warden  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary,  a  man  of  such  force  of  chai 
and  determination  of  will,  as  to  give  convicts  the  privile^ 
religions  instruction,  though  be  shoald  stop  their  labc»rs  to  eiial 
biro  to  do  so ;  and  he  also  rejoiced  that  they  had  a  lady  elia 
whose  heart  was  so  warm  and  full  of  sympathy  for  her  brelHreo 
in  suffering  and  sorrow.  He  hoped  that  God  would  bles«  and 
strengthen  them  in  the  work  they  had  to  do.  He  believod  thai 
the  institutions  under  their  charge  would  be  greatly  i>enefited 
the  deliberations  in  whieli  they  had  engaged. 

Mr,  fl-  Thane  Milleh  thought  that  he  was  never  in  a  g] 
aseemblj.     They  were  glad  they  came,  and  glad  they  were  goi 
away.     The  citizens  of  Cincinnati  had  been  glad  they  came; 
were  glad  that  a  Rhode  Island  SnmD  bad  been  so  lefresiiiDg 
them ;  glad  tliey  had  brought  such  Win^s  with  them^  tliml  ml 
erated  without  intoneating.     He  did  not  tliiuk  the  congress  bad 
done  a  better  thing  than  when  they  went  after  him  with  that  "  l 
p«»1ef'  for  if  any  of  them  were  at  a  loss  when  Ui  *ippUiid,  tli 
always  felt  si^fe  in  following,  when  they  heard  that  gidd 
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cane  come  down  with  such  a  will.  He  thought  the  meeting  had 
been  a  happy  one,  considering  it  had  in  it  two  Coffins  and  one 
Sext<m\  and  he  did  not  suppose  that  their  cakes  would  have  been 
so  savory,  or  so  well  done,  if  they  had  not  had  an  excellent  Baker. 
Aa  they  all  now  seemed  determined  to  go  home,  he  wished  them 
a  safe  and  speedy  journey.  He  hoped  they  would  all,  by  divine 
help,  labor  in  the  spirit  of  love  to  God  and  man. 

Dr.  Wines  said :  When  I  entered  this  hall  to-night,  I  had  no 
thought  of  opening  my  lips,  except  to  offer  the  resolution  of  thanks 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  and  which  it  was  a  delight  to 
prepare  and  to  offer.  But,  sir,  I  cannot  refrain.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  not  to  speak  a  word  to  you  before  this  congress  breaks  up, 
and  we  separate,  certainly  not  all  to  meet  again  this  side  the  flood. 
My  heart  is  almost  too  full  for  utterance.  Brothers  and  sisters,  I 
have  but  one  word  to  say  to  you,  after  again  trying  to  exprej*s 
^what  indeed  is  inexpressible,  the  profound  sentiment  of  gratitude 
in  my  heart  for  all  the  affection  and  kindness  with  which  you  have 
received  and  treated  me  here. 

I  have,  I  say,  but  a  word  more  to  utter,  and  it  is  this :  Wokk 
is  man's  mission  here  below ;  res'?  is  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the 
higher  sphere.  We  have  all,  I  am  sure,  caught  the  inspiration  of 
this  great  occasion.  Let  us,  then,  go  down  from  these  heights  of 
social,  intellectual  and  spiritual  enjoyment,  to  toil  faithfully,  reso- 
lutely, persistently  in  our  respective  fields  of  labor,  and  so  fulfill 
the  high  mission  assigned  us  by  Providence  —  the  regeneration 
and  redemption  of  fallen  humanity. 

You  have  called  me  to  an  arduous  work.  You  have  invited  me 
to  undertake  the  labor  of  organizing  another  prison  congress  upon 
a  far  broader  field  than  this.  I  know  not  whether,  at  my  age,  I 
shall  feel  equal  to  this  labor.  But  if,  after  seeking  divine  direction, 
it  shall  seem  to  me  that  I  ought  to  accept  your  very  honorable  and 
flattering  invitation,  and  if  God  gives  me  the  needed  strength,  1 
promise  that  if  work  will  do  it,  that  congress  shall  be  gathered 
together  from  the  very  ends  of  the  earth  —  a  congregation  that 
will  number  not  less  than  a  thousand  members. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Wines  then  remarked,  that  he  had  been  commissioned 
by  members  of  the  congress  to  say  that  they  could  not  separate 
without  hearing  a  word  from  their  honored  chairman.  Governor 
Baker. 

Thus  called  upon.  Gov.  Baker  said,  that  he  had  a  word  to  say  on 
behalf  of  Governor  Hayes,  who  was  not  here  to  speak  for  himself.  He 
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desired,  in  the  name  and  at  the  request  of  that  gentleman,  to  tender 
to  the  congress  his  thanks  for  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  tliey 
had  treated  him  ;  and  for  himself,  also,  he  wished  to  give  expression 
to  the  same  sentiment.  His  heart  had  been  rejoiced  to  meet  8o 
many  earnest  men  and  women,  who  had  come  np  there,  without 
hope  of  reward,  to  deliberate  concerning  the  interests  of  the  lowly. 
He  tnought  it  was  a  good  sign  of  the  times.  He  wished,  however, 
to  say,  that  "  faith  without  works  is  dead,  being  alone.''  They 
had  adopted  thirty-seven  —  not  thirty-nine  —  articles  of  faith. 
These  articles,  like  all  other  paper  declarations,  would  not  execute 
themselves.  They  will  not  breathe  into  themselves  that  breath  of 
life  which  animates  the  men  and  women  who  adopted  them.  Their 
vital  force  will  depend  on  a  life  imparted  from  without,  not  ema- 
nating from  within.  He  trusted  that  they  would  go  to  their 
homes,  all  determined  to  do  their  duty  in  the  sphere  in  which  they 
labored,  and  he  believed  that  God  would  be  with  them  and  bless 
their  labors. 

The  congress  then  joined  in  singing  the  song  "  Where  do  yon 
journey,  my  brother?"  after  which  the  doxology  was  sung,  the 
benediction  pronounced,  and  the- congress  adjourned  mns  die. 
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XL.  Dbolaeatiok  of  Principles  Adopted  and  Promulgated  bt 

THE  Congress. 

I.  Crime  is  an  intentional  violation  of  duties  imposed  by  law, 
which  inflicts  an  injury  upon  others.  Criminals  are  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  by  competent  courts.  Punishment  is  suffering 
inflicted  on  the  criminal  for  the  wrong  done  by  him,  with  a  special 
view  to  secure  his  reformation. 

n.  The  treatment  of  criminals  by  society  is  for  the  protection 
of  society.  But  since  such  treatment  is  directed  to  the  criminal 
rather  than  to  the  crime,  its  great  object  should  be  his  moral 
regeneration.  Hence  the  supreme  aim  of  prison  discipline  is  the 
reformation  of  criminals,  not  the  infliction  of  vindictive  suffering. 

III.  The  progressive  classification  of  prisoners,  based  on  charac- 
ter and  worked  on  some  well-adjusted  mark  system,  should  be 
established  in  all  prisons  above  the  common  jail. 

IV.  Since  hope  is  a  more  potent  agent  than  fear,  it  should  be 
made  an  ever-present  force  in  the  minds  of  prisoners,  by  a  well- 
devised  and  skilfully-applied  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct, 
industry  and  attention  to  learning.  Rewards,  more  than  punish- 
ments, are  essential  to  every  good  prison  system. 

V.  The  prisoner's  destiny  should  be  placed,  measurably,  in  his 
own  hands;  he  must  be  put  into  circumstances  where  he  will  be 
able,  through  his  own  exertions,  to  continually  better  his  own  con- 
dition. A  regulated  self-interest  must  be  brought  into  play,  and 
made  constantly  operative. 

VI.  The  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  prison 
systems  of  our  several  states  are  political  appointments,  and  a  con- 
sequent instability  of  administration.  Until  both  are  eliminated, 
the  needed  reforms  are  impossible. 

VII.  Special  training,  as  well  as  high  qualities  of  head  and 
heart,  is  required  to  make  a  good  prison  or  reformatory  officer. 
Then  only  will  the  administration  of  public  punishment  become 
scientific,  uniform  and  successful,  when  it  is  raised  to  the  dignity 
ot  a  profession,  and  men  are  specially  trained  for  it,  as  they  are  for 
other  pursuits. 

VIII.  Peremptory  sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of 
indeterminate   length.      Sentences   limited   only  by   satisfactory 
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proof  of  reformation  should  be  substitated  for  thoee  measured  by 
mere  lapse  of  time. 

IX.  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  first  in  importance, 
because  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart  and  life. 

X.  Education  is  a  vital  force  in  the  reformation  of  fallen  men 
and  women.  Its  tendency  is  to  quicken  the  intellect,  inspire  self- 
respect,  excite  to  higher  aims,  and  afford  a  healthful  substitute  for 
low  and  vicious  amusements.  Education  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
primary  importance  in  prisons,  and  should  be  carried  to  the  utmost 
extent  consistent  with  the  other  purposes  of  such  institutions. 

XI.  In  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  criminals,  there 
must  be  not  only  a  sincere  desire  and  intention  to  that  end,  but  a 
serious  conviction,  in  the  minds  of  the  prison  officers,  that  they  are 
capable  of  being  refonned,  since  no  man  can  heartily  maintain  a 
discipline  at  war  with  his  inward  beliefs ;  no  man  can  eamestlj 
strive  to  accomplish  what  in  his  heart  he  despairs  of  accomplishing. 

XII.  A  system  of  prison  discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory, 
must  gain  the  will  of  the  convict.  He  is  to  be  amended  ;  but  how 
is  this  possible  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility?  Xo  system 
can  hope  to  succeed,  which  does  not  secure  this  harmony  of  wills, 
so  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself  what  his  officer  chooees 
for  him.  But,  to  this  end,  the  officer  must  really  choose  the  good 
of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  must  remain  in  his  choice  long 
enough  for  virtue  to  become  a  habit.  This  consent  of  wills  is  an 
essential  condition  of  reformation. 

XIII.  Tiie  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  convicted 
criminal  are  really  identical,  and  they  should  be  made  practically 
so.  At  present  there  is  a  combat  between  crime  and  laws.  Each 
sets  the  other  at  defiance,  and,  as  a  rule,  there  is  little  kindly 
feeling,  and  few  friendly  acts,  on  either  side.  It  would  be  other- 
wise if  criminals,  on  conviction,  instead  of  being  cast  off,  were 
rather  made  the  objects  of  a  generous  parental  care ;  that  is,  if 
they  were  trained  to  virtue,  and  not  merely  sentenced  to  suffering. 

XIV.  The  prisoner's  self-respect  should  be  cultivated  to  the 
utmost,  and  every  effort  made  to  give  back  to  him  his  manhood. 
There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  the  whole  compass  of  penal  disci- 
pline, than  its  studied  imposition  of  degradation  as  a  part  of 
]>unish]nent.  Such  imposition  destroys  every  better  impulse  and 
aspiration.  It  crushes  the  weak,  irritates  the  strong,  and  indis- 
poses all   to  submission   and  reform.     It  is  trampling  where  we 
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flight  to  raise,  and  is  therefore  as  unchristian  in  principle  as  it  is 
tnwise  in  policy. 

XV.  In  prison  administration,  moral  forces  should  be  relied 
ipon,  with  as  little  admixture  of  physical  force  as  possible,  and 
organized  persuasion  be  made  to  take  the  place  of  coercive 
estraint,  the  object  being  to  make  upright  and  industrious  free- 
iien,  rather  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisoners.  Brute  force  may 
nake  good  prisoners ;  moral  training  alone  will  make  good  citizens. 
To  the  latter  of  these  ends,  the  living  soul  must  be  won ;  to  the 
brraer,  only  the  inert  and  obedient  body. 

XVI.  Industrial  training  should  have  both  a  higher  develop- 
nent  and  a  greater  breadth  than  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  now, 
^mmonly  given  to  it  in  our  prisons.  Work  is  no  less  an  auxiliary 
0  virtue,  than  it  is  a  means  of  support.  Steady,  active,  honora 
>le  labor  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  discipline.  It  not  onh 
lids  reformation,  but  is  essential  to  it.  It  was  a  maxim  witk 
Soward,  "'  make  men  diligent,  and  they  will  be  honest " —  a 
naxim  which  this  congress  regards  as  eminently  sound  and 
practical. 

XVII.  While  industrial  labor  in  prisons  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance and  utility  to  the  convict,  and  by  no  means  injurious  to  the 
laborer  outside,  we  regard  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor,  as 
flow  commonly  practised  in  our  country,  as  prejudicial  alike  to 
iiscipline,  finance  and  the  reformation  of  the  prisoner,  and  some- 
times injurious  to  the  interest  of  the  free  laborer. 

XVni.  The  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Irish  prison  system  — 
the  more  strictly  penal  stage  of  separate  imprisonment,  the  reform- 
atory stage  of  progressive  classification,  and  the  probationary  stage 
3f  natural  training —  are  believed  to  be  as  applicable  to  one  coun 
try  as  another — to  the  United  States  as  to  Ireland. 

XIX.  Prisons,  as  well  as  prisoners,  should  be  classified  or  graded 
JO  that  there  shall  be  prisons  for  the  untried,  for  the  incorrigible 
und  for  other  degrees  of  depraved  character,  as  well  as  separate 
establishments  for  women,  and  for  criminals  of  the  younger  class. 

XX.  It  is  the  judgment  of  this  congress,  that  repeated  short 
sentences  for  minor  crimr'nals  are  worse  than  useless ;  that,  in  fact, 
they  rather  stimulate  than  repress  transgression.  Reformation  is  a 
work  of  time ;  and  a  benevolent  regard  to  the  good  of  the  criminal 
liimself,  as  well  as  to  the  protection  of  society,  requires  that  his 
;ent^nce  be  long  enough  for  reformatory  i>roces3es  to  take  effect. 
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XXL  Preventive  institution 6,  such  as  truant  homes^  iudnstriji 
schools,  etc.,  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  children  not  je 
criminal,  but  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  constitute  the  true  field 
of  promise,  in  wliich  to  labor  for  the  repression  of  crime. 

XX If.  More  system utic  and  comprehensive  methods  should  be 
adopted  to  save  discharged  [prisoners,  by  providing  them  with  worl 
and  eucoyraginLT  them  to  redeem  their  (character  ajid  regain  tlieij 
lost  position  in  society.  The  state  lias  not  discliarged  it^  wholi 
duty  to  the  criminal  when  it  has  puni&hed  him,  nor  even  when  I 
hsm  reformed  him.  Havinpt  raised  him  up,  it  1ms  the  further  dot' 
to  aid  in  holdirij^  him  up.  And  to  this  end  it  is  desirable  tliat  stu 
Boeieties  be  formed,  wln'ch  shall  eo-operate  with  eacli  other  in  tli^ 
work. 

XXIII.  The  successful  prosecution  of  crime  requires  the  con 
luned  action  of  capital  and  labor,  jnst  hs  other  crafts  do.  Tlielj 
are  two  well  defined  classes  engaged  in  criminal  operations,  wli 
may  be  calJed  the  capitalists  and  the  oj>eratives.  It  is  worthv 
inquiry,  whether  a  more  effective  warfare  may  not  be  carried  i 
against  crime*  by  striking  at  the  capitalists  as  a  clasa,  thiiu  at  i 
operatives  one  by  one.  Certainly,  this  double  warfare  should 
vigorously  pushed,  since  from  it  the  best  results,  as  regards  repr 
ive  justice,  may  be  reasonably  hoped  for. 

XXIV.  Sinc*e  pci'sonal  liberty  is  the  rightful  inheritance 
tfvery  human  being,  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  t!ii 
state  which  hni  deprived  an  innocent  citizen  of  this  rigljt,  mi 
subjected  him  to  penal  restraint,  should,  on  unquestionable  pr 
uf  its  mistake,  make  reasonable  indemnification  for  such  wronjj 
imprisonment. 

XXV.  Criminul  lunacy  is  a  question  of  vital  interest  to  society 
and  facts  sliow  that  our  laws  regarding  insanity^  in  its  relation  I 
crime,  need  revision,  in  order  to  bring  them  to  a  more  complo 
conformity  to  the  demands  of  reason,  justice  and  humanity ; 
t'ltit,  when  insanity  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  conviction,  the  investi| 
tion  may  be  conducted  with  greater  knowledge,  dignity  and  ful 
ness;  criminal  responsibility  be  more  satisfactorily  determ!u<i 
the  punishment  of  the  sane  criminal  be  made  more  sure,  and 
restraint  of  the  insane  be  rendered  at  ouee  more  certain  and  mi 
linmane. 

XXVI.  While   this  congress  would  not  shield  the  csonvtc 
criminal  from  the  just  responsibility  of  his  misdeeds,  it  arrai| 
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bociety  itself  as  in  no  slight  degree  accountable  for  the  invasion 
of  its  rights  and  the  warfare  upon  its  interests,  practised  by  the 
criminal  classes.  Does  society  take  all  the  steps  which  it  easily 
might,  to  change,  or  at  least  to  improve,  the  circumstances  in  our 
social  stat«  that  lead  to  crime ;  or,  when  crime  has  been  committed, 
to  cure  the  proclivity  to  it,  generated  by  these  circumstances  ?  It 
cannot  be  pretended.  Let  society,  then,  lay  the  case  earnestly  to 
its  conscience,  and  strive  to  mend  in  both  particulars.  Offences, 
we  are  told  by  a  high  authority,  must  come ;  but  a  special  woe  is 
denounced  against  those  through  whom  they  come.  Let  us  take 
heed  that  that  woe  fall  not  upon  our  head. 

XXVn.  The  exercise  of  executive  clemency  in  the  pardon  of 
criminals  is  a  practical  question  of  grave  importance,  and  of  great 
delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  is  believed  that  the  annual  average  of 
executive  pardons  from  the  prisons  of  the  whole  county  reaches 
ten  per  cent  of  their  population.  The  effect  of  the  too  free  use  of 
the  pardoning  power  is  to  detract  from  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes,  and  to  divert  the  mind  of  prisoners  from  the 
means  supplied  for  their  improvement.  Pardons  should  issue  for 
one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons,  viz. :  to  release  the  innocent, 
to  correct  mistakes  made  in  imposing  the  senten(;e,  to  relieve  such 
suffering  from  ill-health  as  requires  release  from  imprisonment,  and 
to  facilitate  or  reward  the  real  reformation  of  the  prisoner.  The 
exercise  of  this  power  should  be  by  the  executive,  and  should  be 
guarded  by  careful  examination  as  to  the  character  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  conduct  in  prison.  Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
congress  that  governors  of  states  should  give  to  their  respective 
legislatures  the  reasons,  in  each  case,  for  their  exercise  of  the 
Dardoning  power. 

XXVIII.  The  proper  duration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  society  is  one  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in 
criminal  jurisprudence.  The  present  extraordinary  inequality  of 
sentences  for  the  same  or  similar  crimes  is  a  source  of  constant 
irritation  among  prisoners,  and  the  discipline  of  our  prisons  suffers 
in  consequence.  The  evil  is  one  for  which  some  remedy  should  be 
flevised. 

XXIX.  Prison  statistics,  gathered  from  a  wide  field  and  skill- 
fully digested,  are  essential  to  an  exhibition  of  the  true  character 
and  working  of  our  prison  systems.  The  collection,  collation  and 
reduction  to  tabulated  forms  of  such  statistics  can  best  be  effected 
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through  a  national  prison  discipline  society,  with  competent  work- 
ing committees  in  every  state,  or  by  the  establishment  of  a  national 
prison  bureau,  similar  to  the  recently  instituted  national  bueaQ 
of  education. 

XXX.  Prison  architecture  is  a  matter  of  grave  importanoe. 
Prisons  of  every  class  should  be  substantial  structures,  affording 
gratification  by  their  design  and  material  to  a  pure  taste,  bot  not 
costly  or  highly  ornate.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  those  of 
moderate  size  are  best,  as  regards  both  industrial  and  reformatory 
ends. 

XXXI.  The  construction,  organization,  and  management  of  all 
prisons  should  be  by  the  state,  and  they  should  form  a  graduated 
series  of  reformatory  establishments,  being  arranged  with  a  view 
to  the  industrial  employment,  intellectual  edu^-  •'  n  and  monJ 
training  of  the  inmates. 

XXXII.  As  a  general  rule,  the  maintenance  of  penal  institu- 
tions, above  the  county  jail,  should  be  from  the  earnings  of  their 
inmates,  and  without  cost  to  the  state ;  nevertheless,  the  true 
standard  of  merit  in  their  management  is  the  rapidity  and 
thoroughness  of  reformatory  effect  accomplished  thereby. 

XXXni.  A  right  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitarj 
science  in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  prisons  is  a  point 
of  vital  importance.  The  apparatus  for  heating  and  ventilation  j 
should  be  the  best  that  is  known  ;  sunlight,  air  and  water  should 
be  afforded  aec«>rding  to  the  abundance  with  which  nature  has 
]^rovided  them  ;  the  rations  and  clothing  should  be  plain  but 
wholesome,  comfortable,  and  in  sufficient  but  not  extravagant 
quantity ;  the  bedsteads,  bed  and  bedding,  including  sheets  and 
pillow  cases,  not  costly  but  decent,  and  kept  clean,  well  aired  and 
free  from  vermin;  the  hospital  accommodations,  medical  stores 
and  surgical  instruments  should  be  all  that  humanity  requires  and 
science  can  supply  ;  and  all  needed  means  for  personal  cleanlines 
should  be  without  stint. 

XXXIV.  The  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  parents  for  the 
full  or  partial  support  of  their  criminal  children  in  reformatory 
institutions  has  been  extensively  applied  in  Europe,  and  its  practi- 
cal working  has  been  attended  with  the  best  results.  It  is  worthy 
of  inquiry  whether  this  principle  may  not  be  advantageooslv 
introduced  into  the  management  of  our  American  refonnatorj 
institutions. 
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XXXV.  It  is  our  conviction  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
gencies  in  the  repression  of  crime  would  be  the  enactment  of 
iw8  by  which  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state  should 
e  made  obligatory.  Better  to  force  education  upon  the  people 
ban  to  force  them  into  prison  to  suffer  for  crimes,  of  which  the 
eglect  of  education  and  consequent  ignorance  have  been  the 
ecasion,  if  not  the  cause. 

XXXVI.  As  a  principle  that  crowns  all,  and  is  essential  to  all, 
is  our  conviction  that  no  prison  system  can  be  perfect,  or  even 

iccessful  to  the  most  desirable  degree,  without  some  central 
ithority  to  sit  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying  and 
talizing  the  whole.  We  ardently  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  depart- 
ents  of  our  preventive,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  in 
Lch  state  moulded  into  one  harmonious  and  effective  system  ;  its 
wtB  mutually  answering  to  and  supporting  each  other ;  and  the 
hole  animated  by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects, 
id  subject  to  the  same  control ;  yet  without  loss  of  the  advan 
tges  of  voluntary  aid  and  effort,  wherever  they  are  attainable. 

XXXVII.  This  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that,  both  in  the 
fficial  administration  of  such  a  system,  and  in  the  voluntary 
>operation  of  citizens  therein,  the  agency  of  women  may  be 
mployed  with  excellent  efff  ct. 
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XLI.    PltlNCrPLES   OF   PENrrENTIARy    AKD  KeFOBMATQEY  DiSClPUNi" 
SUGGESTED    FOR    CuNeiDEBATION   BV   THE   XaTIONAL    CoNOKESS. 

Exflanatiok:   The  forejjjoing '*  declaration  of  PBiNciPLE8''is^ 
in  the  main,  a  condensation  of  a  paper,  prepared  and  priutd  by 
the  committee  of  arranger iieiits  in  advance  of  the  meeting^  mi 
distributed,  for  examination,  to  all  persons  invited   to  attend  tW 
same*     The  committee  of  arrangements  did  not  expect  that  their 
paper  would  be  adopted  by  the  congress  in  a  form  so  full  m  tbat 
in  wliich  it  liiid  originally  appeared;  and,  indeed,  they  tbernselFei 
prepared  the  condensed  form  for  tlie  business  committee  of  the 
t^ongress.     As  most  of  the  articles  in  the  original  paper  contain^ 
t^everally,  not  only  the  statement  of  a  principle,  bnt  also  a  shoi 
incisive,  pithy  argument  in  support  of  it,  the  publishing  coramii 
tee  have  deemed  it  best  to  give  the  said  paper  a  place  ia  tb 
transactions,  and  thus  secure  for  it  a  more  permanent  form  than  it 
had  as  published  in  the  **  programme  of  proceedings," 

I.  Crime  is  an  intentional  violation  of  duties  imposed  by  Uw, 
which  inflicts  an  injury  ypon  others.     Criminals  are  persons  eoi 
victed  of  crime  by  competent  courts,  and  who  are  committed 
custody.     Punishment  is  suflering,  moral  or  ph\'sical,  indicted 
the  criminal,  for  the  wrong  done  by  him,  and  especially  with 
view  to  prevent  his  relapse  by  reformation.     Crime  ia  thus  a  sol 
of   moral   disease,  of   wliich    punishment    is    the    remedy.     Tl 
elHcacy  of  the  remedy  is  a  question  of  social  therapeutics,  a  qoes 
tiou  of  the  titness  and  measure  of  the  dose, 

II.  The  treatment  of  criminals  by  society  is  for  the  protectioi 
of  society.     Since,  however,  punishment  is  directed,  not  to 
crime  but  to  the  criminal,  it  is  clear  that  it  wnll  not  be  able 
guarantee  ttie  public  security  and  re-establish  the  social  hartuu 
disturbed  by  the  infraction,  except  by  re-establishing  moral  liur- 
jnony  in  the  soul  of  the  criminal  hin^selt^,  and  by  effecting,  as  fiH 
as  possible,  his  regeneration — his  new  birth   to  respect   for  tnW 
laws.     Hence, 

m.     The  supreme  aim  of  prison  discipline  is  the  reformai 
of  criminals,   not  the    iuflictron    of  vindictive   suffering.     In 
prison  laws  of  many  of  oar  statoSj  there  is  a  distinct  rcw^ni 
of  this  principle;  and  it  is  held   by  the  wisest  and  most  enh* 
ened    students   of   penitentiary   science.     That   the   fuajority 
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imprisoned  criminals  are  susceptible  to  reformatory  influences  is 
the  opinion  of  the  most  competent  prison  officers,  and  is  attested 
by  the  expericRce  of  Mrs.  Fry  at  Newgate,  captain  Maconochie 
at  Norfolk  Island,  colonel  Montesinos  at  Valencia,  councilor 
Von  Obermaier  at  Munich,  Sir  Walter  Crofton  in  Ireland,  and 
count  Sollohnb  at  Moscow.  But  neither  in  the  United  States  nor 
in  Europe,  as  a  general  thing,  has  the  problem  of  reforming 
critninalB  yet  been  solved.  While  a  few  are  reformed,  the  mass 
Btill  leave  the  penitentiary  as  hardened  and  dangerous  as  when 
they  entered  ;  in  many  cases,  more  so.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  our  aims  and  our  methods  need  to  be  changed,  so  that  practice 
ahall  conform  to  theory,  and  the  process  of  public  punishment  be 
made,  in  fact  as  well  as  pretence,  a  process  of  reformation. 

IV.  The  progressive  classification  of  prisoners,  based  on  merit, 
and  not  on  any  mere  arbitrary  principle,  as  age,  crime,  etc.,  should 
be  established  in  all  prisons  above  the  common  jail.  Such  a 
system  should  include  at  least  three  stages,  viz :  1.  A  pen.il 
stage,  with  separate  imprisonment,  longer  or  shorter  according  to 
conduct.  2.  A  refornjatory  stage,  worked  on  some  mark  system, 
where  the  prisoners  are  advanced  from  class  to  class,  as  they  earn 
such  promotion,  gaining,  at  each  successive  step,  increased  comfort 
and  privilege.  3.  A  probationary  stage,  into  which  are  admitted 
only  such  as  are  judged  to  be  reformed,  and  where  the  object  is  to 
test  their  moral  soundness — the  reality  of  their  reformation.  The 
prisoner  must  be  tried  before  he  can  be  trusted.  It  is  the  want  of 
a  guaranty  of  his  reformation  that  builds  a  wall  of  granite 
between  the  discharged  convict  and  honest  bread.  This  trial  stage 
is  an  essential  part  of  a  reformatory  prison  system,  since  it 
famishes  to  society  the  only  guaranty  it  can  have  for  the  trust- 
worthiness  of  the  liberated  prisoner ;  and  such  guaranty  is  tlie 
sole  condition  on  which  the  various  avenues  of  honest  toil  will  be 
freely  open  to  his  entrance. 

V.  Since  hope  is  a  more  potent  agent  than  fear,  it  should  be  made 
an  ever  present  force  in  the  minds  of  prisoners,  by  a  well  devised  and 
skillfully  applied  system  of  rewards  for  good  conduct,  industry,  and 
attention  to  learning.  Such  reward  should  consist  of:  1.  A  diminu- 
tion of  sentence.  2.  A  participation  by  prisoners  in  their  earnings. 
3.  A  gradual  withdrawal  of  prison  restraints.  4.  Constantly  increas- 
ing privileges,  as  they  shall  be  earned  by  good  conduct.  Howards, 
more  than  punishments,  are  essential  to  every  gooo  prison  system. 
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V'l.  The  prisoner's  def^riny,  during  his  incarcenition.  diould  be 
placed,  measurably,  in  bis  own  hand^;  he  must  be  pnt  into  t-rrcura- 
f^tances  whore  be  will  be  nble,  through  his  own  exertions,  to  cou- 
tinimlly  better  his  condition,  A  reg^ubitcd  self-interest  must  be 
brons^ht  into  play.  In  the  prison,  as  in  free  gociety,  there  mmt  be 
the  srimnlas  of  some  personal  advantage  accniingr  from  the  prison- 
er's efforts.  Givinsj  prisoners  an  interest  in  their  industry  and 
good  conduct  tends  to  give  them  beneficial  thoughts  and  habits; 
and  what  no  aeverity  of  punishment  or  constancy  in  inflicting  it 
will  enforce,  a  moderate  personal  interest  will  readily  obtain. 

VIL  The  two  master  forces  opposed  to  the  reform  of  the  prison 
eystems  of  onr  several  states  arc  political  appointments  and  intta- 
bilitr  of  administration,  which  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relaticvn 
of  canse  and  effect.  At  present,  tliere  is  scnrcely  a  prison  in  the 
country  in  whose  adnii!iij=itration  politico  is  not  felt  as  a  disturbing 
—  in  that  of  the  great  majority  it  enters  as  the  controlling- 
power.  To  the  needed  reform,  it  is  absohiteh*  essential  thut 
political  control  be  eliminated  from  onr  prison  administration,  and 
that  greater  stability  be  impressed  thereupon.  We  neknowledgtj 
the  importance  and  utility  of  party  polities.  In  its  appropriate 
pjihere,  it  has  a  just  and  noble  tunction.  But  there  are  preciotis 
interests,  in  reference  to  which  the  only  proper  rule,  as  far 
politics  is  concerned,  is:  "  Tonch  not,  handle  not,"  Religion 
one  of  these.  Education  is  another.  And,  sorely,  the  pen 
institutions  of  a  state  constitute  a  third,  since  thev  combine 
in  a  high  degree,  the  characteristics  of  both,  being  at  oni 
when  properly  conducted,  educational  and  religious.  Of 
true  and  pennancut  reformation  (and  this  is  the  end  of  pri 
discipline),  the  leading,  vitalizing,  controlling  elements 
education  and  religion — the  discipline  of  the  mind  and  he 
The  chief  value  of  any  system  of  prison  discipline  consists  in  t 
intelligence  and  fidelity  with  which  its  administration  favors 
fosters  the  implantation  and  growth  of  virtuous  principles  in 
prisoners.  Prison  administrators  ought,  therefore,  first,  to 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  and  then  retained  during  good 
behavior ;  which  can  never  be  done,  so  long  aa  changes  in 
official  staff  are  made  merely  because  one  political  party  has  gai 
down,  and  another  hjis  gone  up,  in  an  election. 

YIII.  The  task  of  dianging  bad  men  and  women  into  good 
ones  is  not  one  to  be  confided  to  the  first  comera.     It  is 
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tlmrge,  demanding  thorough  preparation,  entire  self-devotion,  a 
^alin  and  cautions  judgment,  great  firmness  of  purpose  and  steadi- 
less  of  action,  large  experience,  a  true  sympathy,  and  morality 
i^bove  suspicion.  Prison  officers,  therefore,  need  a  special  educa- 
tion for  tlieir  work  ;  special  training  schools  should  be  instituted 
for  them;  and  prison  administration  should  be  raised  to  the 
5ignity  of  a  profession.  Prison  ofiSicers  should  be  organized  in  a 
vradation  of  rank  and  emolument,  so  that  persons  entering  the 
prison  service  in  early  life,  and  forming  a  class  or  profession  by 
themselves,  may  be  thoroughly  trained  in  all  their  duties,  serving 
Buccessively  as  guards,  keepers,  deputy  wardens,  wardens  of  small 
prisons,  and  then,  according  to  their  ascertained  merits,  tested 
chiefly  by  the  small  proportion  of  reconvictions  under  them,  as 
wardens  of  larger  prisons.  Thus  alone  can  the  details  of  prison 
discipline  be  gradually  perfected,  and  uniformity  in  its  application 
attained.  For  only  when  the  administration  of  public  punishment 
is  made  a  profession  will  it  become  scientific,  uniform,  successful. 

IX.  Peremptory  sentences  ought  to  be  replaced  by  those  of 
indeterminate  duration  5  sentences  limited  only  by  satisfactory 
proof  of  reformation  should  be  substituted  for  those  measured  by 
mere  lapse  of  time.  The  abstract  justness  of  this  principle  is 
obvious;  the  difliciilty  lies  in  its  practical  application.  But  this 
diflSculty  will  vanish  when  the  administration  of  our  prisons  is 
made  permanent  and  placed  in  competent  hands.  With  men  of 
ability  and  experience  at  the  head  of  our  penal  establishments, 
holding  their  oflSces  during  good  behavior,  we  believe  that  it  will 
be  little,  if  at  all,  more  difficult  to  judge  correctly  as  to  the  moral 
cure  of  a  criminal,  than  it  is  of  the  mental  cure  of  a  lunatic. 

X.  Of  all  reformatory  agencies,  religion  is  first  in  importance, 
because  most  potent  in  its  action  upon  the  human  heart  and  life. 
We  have  a  profound  conviction  of  the  inefficacy  of  all  measures 
of  reformation,  except  such  as  are  based  on  religion,  pervaded  by 
its  spirit,  and  vivified  by  its  power.  In  vain  are  all  devices  of 
repression  and  coercion,  if  the  heart  and  conscience,  which  are 
beyond  all  power  of  external  restraint,  are  lefl  untouched.  Religion 
is  the  only  power  that  is  able  to  resist  the  irritation  that  saps  the 
moral  forces  of  these  men  of  strong  impulses,  whose  neglect  of 
its  teachings  has  been  the  occasion  of  their  being  immured  within 
prison  walls. 

XI.  Education  is  one  of  the  vital  forces  in  the  reformation  of 
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fnlltMi  men  and  women,  who  have  generally  tinned  through  nome 
form  of  ignorance,  conjoined  with  vice.  Its  tendency  is  to  quicken 
tlie  intellect,  expel  old  thon^bts,  give  new  ideas,  supply  material 
for  meditation,  inspire  self-respect,  support  pride  of  charnHer^ 
excite  to  higher  aims,  open  fresh  fields  of  exertion,  minister  to 
Bocial  and  personal  improvement,  and  afford  a  healthfol  iubstitflte 
for  low  and  vidons  amaseinents.  Edneation  is^  therefore,  a  mat- 
ter of  primary  importance  in  prisons,  and  should  be  carried  to  the 
ntraost  extent,  consistent  with  the  other  pnrposes  of  such  institn- 
tions.  Schools  and  familiar  lectures  on  common  things,  with  tllos* 
trations  by  maps,  ghJ>e§,  drawings,  ^tc,  g^hould  bo  institntod;  or, 
rather,  a  prison  should  be  one  great  school,  in  which  almo&t 
every  thing  is  made  subservient  to  instruction  in  some  form  — 
mor&l^  intellectual,  industrial. 

Xn.  Ko  prison  can  be  made  a  school  of  reform  till  there  is,  on 
the  part  of  the  officers,  a  hearty  desire  and  intention  to  accomplish 
this  object.     At  present  there  is  no  prevalent  aim  to  this  effeet^ 
and,  conseqnently,  no  general  results  in  this  direction.     Such  » 
purpose,  commonly  entertained  by  prison  officers,  would  instantlf 
rovolntionize  prison  administrfition,  by  changing  its  whole  spirit; 
and  fit  reformatory  pr*K!e&se»  will  follow  this  change  as  nntnmlly^ 
as  the  harvest  follows  the  sowing.     It  is  not  so  much  any  spe('i6M| 
apparatus  that  is  needed,  aa  it  is  the  introduction   of  a  really 
benevolent  spirit  into  our  prison  management.     Once  let  it  become 
the  heartfelt  d*»ire  and  intention  of  prison  officers  to  reform  the 
criminals  under  their  care,  and  they  will  speedily  become  inventifH 
of  the  specific  methods  adapted  to  this  work. 

Xin,  In  order  to  the  reformation  of  imprisoned  criminals,  thei 
must  be  a  serious  convicfion,  in  the  minds  of  prison  officers,  i 
they  are  capable  of  being  reformed,  since  no  man  can   hea; 
maintain  a  discipline  at  war  with  his  inward  beliefs;  no  man 
earnestly  strive  to  accomplish  what,  in  his  heart,  he  despairs 
accomplishing.     Doubt  is  the  prelude  of  failure;    confidence 
guaranty  of  sueeess.     Nothing  so  weakens  moral  forces  as  nnbe? 
lief;  nothing  imparts  to  them  such  vigor  as  faith.     **  Be  it  nnto 
fheo  according  to  thy  faith, '^  is  not  a  mere  dietnm  in  theology;  ■ 
is  the  statement,  as  well,  of  a  fnndamental  principle  of  snccees  in 
all  hnman  enterprises,  e8pe<'iallv  when  our  work  lies  wi 
realm  of  mind  and  morals. 

XIV.  A  system  of  prison   discipline,  to  be  truly  reformatory, 
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mist  gain  the  will  of  the  convict.  He  is  to  be  amended ;  bnt 
tow  is  this  possible,  with  his  mind  in  a  state  of  hostility  ?  No 
»y8tem  can  hope  to  succeed,  which  does  not  secure  this  harmony 
3f  wills,  so  that  the  prisoner  shall  choose  for  himself  what  his 
officer  chooses  for  him.  But  to  this  end  the  oflBcer  must  really 
choose  the  good  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  prisoner  must  remain  in 
his  choice  long  enough  for  virtue  to  become  a  habit.  This  consent 
of  wills  is  an  essential  condition  of  reformation,  for  a  bad  man 
never  can  be  made  good  against  his  will.  But  such  a  harmony  of 
wills  is,  happily,  neither  an  impossibility  nor  an  illusion.  In  the 
Irish  system  it  has  become  a  reality  as  conspicuous  as  it  is  pleasing. 
It  was  no  less  so  in  the  prisons  of  Valencia  and  Munich,  under 
Montesinos  and  Obermaier.  Count  SoUohub  has  secured  it  in  his 
house  of  correction  at  Moscow.  And  nowhere  can  reformation 
become  the  rule  instead  of  the  exception,  where  this  choice  of  the 
same  things  by  prison  keepers  and  prison  inmates'  has  not  been 
attained. 

XV.  The  interest  of  society  and  the  interest  of  the  convicted 
criminal  are  really  identical,  and  they  should  be  made  practically 
so.  At  present  there  is  a  combat  between  crime  and  law  in  our 
whole  country.  Each  sets  the  other  at  defiance,  and,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  little  kindly  feeling,  and  few  friendly  acts,  on  either  side. 
The  criminal  seeks  to  be  as  evil  as  he  can  without  incurring  pun- 
ishment, and  the  law  is,  for  the  most  part,  content  with  vindicating, 
or  in  plainer  terms,  revenging  itself,  with  indiscriminate  severity, 
on  as  many  as  it  can  detect.  It  would  be  otherwise,  if  criminals, 
on  conviction,  instead  of  being  cast  off,  were  rather  made  objects 
of  a  generous  parental  care ;  that  is,  if  they  were  trained  to  virtue, 
and  not  merely  sentenced  to  suffering  The  hearts  most  proof 
against  the  denunciations  of  vengeance  are  precisely  those  most 
accessible  to  demonstrations  of  real  interest ;  and  the  kindness 
thus  displayed  would  be  "twice  blessed" — blessed  to  those  who 
show  and  those  who  receive  it.  It  would  be  a  bond  of  sympathy 
and  union  between  them.  A  happy  reconciliation  would  have 
taken  place  between  interests,  now  too  commonly  regarded  as 
antagonistic ;  and  the  prison  would  be  made,  without  in  the  least 
impairing  its  discipline,  an  effective  school  of  reform ;  for  the  con- 
viction would  have  a  solid  basis  to  rest  upon,  that  society  is  best 
served  by  saving,  not  sacrificing,  its  criminal  members. 

XVI.  When  a  man  is  convicted  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  and 
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»hut  up  in  prison,  lie  cannot  but  feel  the  disgrace  of  his  crime  »n«l 
sentence,  and  a  degree  of  degradation  con^qnent  therenpon,  Thi« 
is  a  part  of  Ins  paoishrnent,  ordained  by  heaven  itself.  Beyond 
this,  no  degradation,  no  disgracM?,  should  be  inflicted  on  the  pris- 
oner. His  self-respect  should  be  enltivsited  to  tJie  utmost,  and 
every  effort  made  to  ^ve  back  to  him  his  manhood.  A  de^ridcd 
dress,  stripes,  all  disciplinary  ptinislunents  that  inflict  nnnec^^siinr 
pain  or  liumiliatiun,  should  be  abolished,  as  of  evil  influentv, 
Instead,  the  penalty  for  prison  offences  should  be  the  forfeitore  ul 
some  privileiye,  or  of  a  part  of  the  progress  already  made  towanJ* 
liberation,  with  or  without  a  period  of  strict  imprisonmenl.  TLen; 
is  no  greater  mistake^  in  the  whole  compass  of  penal  disdpUne, 
than  its  studied  imposition  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishmeaL 
Such  imposition  destroys  every  better  impulse  and  aspiration.  It 
crushes  the  weak,  irritates  the  strong,  and  indisposes  all  to  submis- 
sion and  reform.  It  is  trampling  where  we  ought  to  raise,  and  k 
therefore  as  unchristian  in  principle  as  it  is  unwise  in  policy  On 
the  other  hand,  no  imposition  would  be  so  improving,  none  &o 
favorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the  prisoner's  self  respect,  self-conv 
mand,  and  recovery  of  manhood,  as  the  making  of  every  devlfttion  | 
fr<im  the  line  of  right  bear  on  present  privilege  or  nitimate  release. 
Such  punishment  would  be  as  the  drop  of  water  that  wears  nwiv  I 
the  granite  rock,  and,  without  needless  pain  or  wanton  cruelty^  j 
would  speedily  subdue  even  the  most  refractory. 

XVII.  In  prison  administration,  moral  forces  should  be  relieJj 
npon   with   as    little   admixture  of   physical   forc^   as  po6«b)ea^ 
oi^anized   persuasion    be   made   to   take  the   place    of  coereiv 
restraint;  the  object  being  to  make  upright  and  indastrious/ff^ 
mai,  rather  than  orderly  and  obedient  prisotiers,     Brnte  fon* 
may  make  good  prisoners,  moral  training  alone  will  make  go<i( 
citizens;  to  the  latter  of  these  ends,  the  living  soul  must  be  woit 
to  the  former,  only  the  inert  and  obedient  body.     Yet  nosuitabli! 
indulgence  is  as  perniciotis  as  unsuitable  severity,     A  struggle 
the  convict  against  opposing  forces,  whether  in  the  form  of  inwi 
propensity  or  outward  temptation,  is  the  true  idea  of  prison  dis 
pline.     A  man  at  the  bottom  of  a  well  may  be  lifted  up  by  other 
or  make  his  own  way  to  the  top  against  intervening  obstaclfl 
The  latter  method  affords  the  model  for  a  true  prison  treat  men 
Mere  lapse  of  time  should  never  give  his  freedom  to  an  impri£>oned 

'•ninal ;  on  the  contrary,  he  should  be  required  to  earn  it  by  well 
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ilirected  effort,  resulting  in  well  assured  reform.     It  should  be  no 
holiday  work  for  a  prisoner  to  win  his  discharge.     As  a  rule,  refor- 
mation can  be  attained  only  through  a  stern  and  severe  training. 
It  is  in  a  benevolent  adversity,  whether  in  the  freedom  of  ordinary 
life  or  the  servitude  of  the  prison,  that  all  the  manly  virtues  are 
l3om  and  nurtured.     It  is  easy  enough  for  a  bad  man  to  put  up 
"^jvith  a  little  more  degradation,  a  little  more  contumely,  a  few  more 
liarsh  restrictions ;  but  to  set  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  to  com- 
xnand  his  temper,  his  appetites,  his  self-indulgent  propensities,  to 
struggle  steadily  out  of  his  position  —  and  all  voluntarily^  all  from 
an  inward  impulse,  stimulated  by  a  moral  necessity  —  this  is  a 
harder  task,  a  far  heavier  imposition.     And  yet  it  is  just  this 
training  that  a  right  prison  discipline  must  exact,  and  exact  it  till 
it  has  wrought  its  normal  result  in  the  reformation  of  the  criminal, 
as  the  essential  and  sole  condition  of  his  restoration  to  freedom. 

XVIII.  Industrial  training  should  have  both  a  higher  develop- 
ment and  a  greater  breadth  than  has  heretofore  been,  or  is  now, 
commonly  the  case  in  our  prisons.  Work  is  no  less  an  auxiliary 
to  virtue  than  it  is  a  means  of  support.  Steady,  active,  honorable 
labor  is  the  basis  of  all  reformatory  discipline.  It  not  only  aids 
reformation,  but  is  essential  to  it.  It  was  a  maxim  with  Howard, 
"Make  men  diligent,  and  they  will  be  honest."  Eighty  per  cent 
of  our  imprisoned  criminals  never  learned  a  trade  —  a  plain  indi- 
cation of  the  sort  of  industrial  training  they  need  while  in  prison. 
In  the  central  prisons  of  France,  sixty-two  distinct  trades  are 
taught.  Montesinos  introduced  no  less  than  forty-three  in  his  one 
prison  at  Valencia,  and  gave  to  each  convict  the  liberty  of  choosing 
which  he  would  learn.  Count  Sollohub  does  the  same  now  in  his 
house  of  correction  at  Moscow.  To  teach  a  convict  a  trade  is  to 
place  him  out  of  the  reach  of  want ;  it  is  to  make  him  master  of  the 
groat  art  of  self-help.  And  unless  he  acquire,  during  his  impris- 
onment, both  the  knowledge  of  some  handicraft  and  the  habit  of 
work,  that  is,  the  power  as  well  as  the  will  to  live  honestly,  he 
will,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  sooner  or  later,  give  over  the  strug- 
gle, and  return  to  criminal  courses. 

XIX.  The  doctrine  has  been  proclaimed  that  "  none  of  the 
skilled  mechanic  arts  are  to  be  introduced  among  convicts ;"  and  a 
loud  clamor  has  been  raised  in  this  and  other  countries,  to  which 
governments  have  sometimes  weakly  yielded,  against  the  alleged 
^x)mpetition  of  prison  labor  with  free  labor.    We  denounce  the  doc 
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trine  as  inhuman,  because  it  denies  a  right  of  hnmanitT,  not 
felted  or  alienated  even  bj  crime;  and  the  clannor  a^  basel^a 
unreasonable  on  the  follawing  grounds :  1.  The  products  of  prii 
labor,  thrown  into  the  general  market,  are  not  sufficient  to  inte 
a]ipreciably  with  those  of  mechanical  and  manufacturing  labor 
Fide.  %  It  18  contrary  to  a  sound  political  economy  to  suppose 
injury  to  the  general  interests  of  society  cau  arise  from  the  c\ 
stance  of  a  number  of  people  being  employed  in  making  U" 
articles,  for  which  there  is  a  demand  in  thecommunity.  3.  Whate" 
might  be  gained  by  individuals  through  a  cessation  of  prison  lal 
would  be  lost  tu  society  at  large  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
oners,  4.  Society  is  benefited  by  the  production  of  the  greatest 
sible  amount  of  values,  so  that  if  prisoners  are  to  oeaee  workii 
society  must  be  content  to  be  poor  by  the  amount  of  profit  that  won 
accrue  from  their  work.  5.  If  the  labor  of  men  in  prison  is  raiir 
chievous,  their  labor  otit  of  prison  must  be  equally  «> ;  whenoett 
follows,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  that  society  would  l>e  benefited  br 
a  cessation  of  labor  on  the  part  of  people  who  lire  in  a  parti 
street,  or  whose  names  begin  trith  a  certain  letter  of  the  alphal 
and  criminals,  instead  of  being  reproached  for  their  idleni 
ought  to  be  applauded  as  martyrs  to  the  public  good,  and  as  u^ 
sary  though  willing  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  indolence.  8. 
our  imprisoned  criminals  had  remained  honest  men,  the  produce 
of  their  industry  would  be  in  competition  with  that  of  the  otm- 
plainants,  the  same  as  it  now  is.  Are  we^  then,  to  desire  the 
mission  of  crime,  that  so  much  labor  mtkj  he  taken  out  of 
labor  market  1  If  the  labor  of  prisoners  is  injurious  to  society,  U 
equal  amount  of  free  labor  mast  be  injurious  to  the  same  extent. 
Surely,  the  same  principle  applies  in  both  cases.  If  not,  wher« 
lies  the  difference  t  It  would*  we  think,  possle  any  chopper  of 
logic  to  show  that  the  state  is  at  once  hn^/lt^  by  the  Imbor  of  iD 
her  free  eitixens,  and  iw^mr«d  hj  that  of  the  small  fraction  wh 
have  been  coovieted  of  crime.  Can  any  thing  farther  be  necesiarv 
to  show  the  ntter  absurdity,  and,  eoOM9i|iieiilIyt  the  abeolute 
of  the  position  taken  by  the  ccmiplaaMiits  agminat 
7.  Criminak  ought  snrelr  to  be  made  to  enra  their 
while  underpi^ing  their  seatencea»  that  eoeietT  may  be  reliered,? 
'hat  extent  at  least,  of  the  burdens  imposed  upon  it  by  tbcxr 

teies.    S.  Work  is  the  basis  of  afl  relbmaAorr  priaon  dtscspfioi; 

>  that  if  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  important  —  a  poiatoo» 
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ceded  by  all — it  is  no  less  important  that  they  be  trained  while 
in  prison  to  the  practice  and  love  of  labor. 

XX.  While  industrial  labor  in  prisons,  in  whatever  aspect 
viewed,  is  of  the  highest  importance  and  utility,  we  regard  the 
contract  system  of  prison  labor  as  prejudicial  alike  to  discipline, 
finance  and  reformation.  The  directors  of  the  Illinois  penitentiary 
declare  that  more  trouble  to  the  discipline  arises  from  the  hundred 
men  let  to  contractors  in  that  prison,  than  from  the  thousand  men 
worked  by  the  state.  A  feature  of  prison  management  of  which 
this  can  be  said  with  truth  —  and  we  do  not  doubt  the  truth  of  the 
averment  —  cannot  stand  the  scrutiny  now  ever /where  directed  to 
it.     Ultimately,  it  must  fall ;  and  the  sooner  1'.  falls,  the  better. 

XXI.  All  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Irish  or  Crofton  prison 
system — the  initial  punitive  stage  of  separate  imprisonment,  the 
reformatory  stage  of  progressive  classification,  and  the  probationary 
Btage  of  moral  imprisonment  and  natural  training — are  believed 
to  be  as  applicable  to  one  country  as  to  another.  Whether  the 
Btage  of  conditional  liberty,  or  ticket-of-leave,  can  be  introduced 
into  our  prison  systems,  is  matter  of  grave  doubt  with  many  — 
doubt  arising  from  the  vast  reach  of  our  territory  and  the  multi- 
plication of  separate  jurisdictions  therein.  We  incline  to  the  belief 
tliat  Yankee  ingenuity  is  competent  to  devise  some  method 
whereby  this  principle  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the  others,  may 
receive  practical  application  among  us. 

XXII.  Prisons  as  well  as  prisoners,  should  be  classified  or 
graded,  so  that  there  shall  be  prisons  for  the  untried  ;  prisons  for 
young  criminals ;  prisons  for  women  ;  prisons  for  misdemeanants  ; 
prisons  for  male  felons;  and  prisons  for  the  incorrigible.  This 
idea  has  taken  root  widely  and  deeply  in  the  public  mind.  We 
may  well  exchange  congratulations  on  a  fact  so  auspicious ;  and 
especially  on  the  fact  that  acts  for  the  creation  of  prisons  for  the 
younger  class  of  criminals,  convicted  of  state  prison  offences,  have 
been  passed  in  Kentucky,  Illinois  and  New  York,  into  which  will 
be  introduced  a  really  reformatory  discipline  —  also,  that  acts  cre- 
ating separate  prisons  for  women  have  been  adopted  by  the  l^is- 
latures  of  Indiana  and  Massachusetts.  A  pressing  necessity  at  the 
present  moment  is  for  district  prisons  or  houses  of  correction  under 
state  management,  to  which  misdemeanants  may  be  sentenced, 
and  where,  after,  at  the  utmost,  one  or  two  short  imprisonments, 
they  may  be  sent  for  terms  sufficiently  long  for  reformatory  pro- 
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ces&es  to  take  effect  upon  them ;  or,  better  still,  under  sentences 
running  till  satisfactory  proof  of  reformation  shall  have  been  given. 

XXIII.  It  is  believed  that  repeated  short  sentences  are  worse 
than  useless  —  that,  in  fact,  they  rather  stimulate  than  represe 
transgression  in  the  case  of  habitual  drunkards,  prostitutes,  vaf^nints 
and  petty  transgressors  of  every  name.  The  object  here  is  less  to 
punish  than  to  save.  Hence,  the  objection  to  long  sentences,  drawn 
from  the  disproportion  between  the  sentence  and  the  offence,  is  to  no 
purpose.  This  is  not  the  question.  A  lunatic,  who  has  committed 
no  offence,  but  is  simply  afflicted  with  a  malady  that  makes  him 
dangerous,  is  restrained  of  his  liberty  till  he  is  cured.  Why  should 
not  the  habitual  violator  of  law,  even  though  each  separate  offence 
may  be  trivial  in  itself,  be  treated  in  the  same  way  ?  The  princi- 
ple of  the  treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases — a  benevolent  r^ard 
to  the  good  of  the  individual  and  the  protection  of  society. 

XXIV.  Greater  use  should   be  made  of  the  social  principle  in 
prison  discipline  than  is  now,  or  heretofore  has  been,  common  in 
our  penitentiary  establishments.     The  highest  authorities  coucnr 
in  this  judgment.      It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with  captun 
Maconochie,  who,  of  all  men,  went  deepest  into  the  philosophy 
of  public  punishment,  that  the  criminal  must  be  prepared  for 
scxsiety  in  society.     His  words  are :     *^  Man  is  a  social  being ;  his 
duties  are  social ;  and  only  in  society,  as  I  think,  can  he  be  ade- 
quately trained  for  it,"    Mr.  Frederic  Hill,  a  gentlemen  of  large 
experience  as  a  prison  inspector,  first  in  Scotland  and  afterward  in 
England,  says:      *^When  prisoners  are  brought  together,  they 
should  really  associate  as  human  beings,  and  not  be  doomed  to 
eternal  dumbness,  with  their  heads  and  eyes  fixed  like  statues  in 
one  direction.     All  attempts  to  enforce  such  a  system,  and  to  carry 
on  such  a  warfare  with  nature,  must  be  productive  of  endless 
deception,  and  give  rise  to  much  irritating  punishment.*^     Count 
SoUohub,  of  Moscow,  an  able  prison  administrator  and  profound 
thinker,  holds  this  language :    ^  The  isolation  of  man,  the  obliga- 
tion imposed  on  him  of  j^rpetual  silence,  belongs  to  the  principles 
against  which  the  sentiments  of  the  human  race  revolt.     Man  has 
no  riglit  to  contravene  the  divine  will.     It  is  on  this  idea  that  the 
new  Russian  penitentiaries  have  been  established.     They  do  not 
recognize  the  right  to  impose  perpetual  silence;  but  they  seek  to 
prevent  conversation  becoming  hurtful.''     The  social  principles  of 
humanity  are  the  great  springs  of  impr\>vement  in  free  soeiet}- : 
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t;Iiere  is  no  reason  to  think  that,  when  duly  regvlated  and  fairly 
Applied,  they  will  prove  otherwise  within  the  precincts  of  a  prison. 

XXV.  Preventive  institutions,  such  as  public  nurseries,  truant 
homes,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  for  the  reception  and  treatment  of 
children  not  yet  criminal,  but  in  danger  of  becoming  so,  constitute 
tlie  true  field  of  promise  in  which  to  labor  for  the  repression  of 
crime.  Here  the  brood  may  be  killed  in  the  egg,  the  stream  cut 
off  in  the  fountain ;  and  whatever  the  cost  of  such  agencies  may 
be,  it  will  be  far  less  than  the  spoliations  resulting  from  neglect, 
ai)d  the  expenses  involved  in  arrests,  trials  and  imprisonments. 

XXVI.  More  systematic  and  comprehensive  methods  should  be 
adopted  to  save  discharged  prisoners,  by  providing  them  with 
work,  and  encouraging  them  to  redeem  their  character  and  regain 
their  lost  position  in  society.  The  state  has  not  discharged  its 
whole  duty  to  the  criminal  when  it  has  punished  him,  nor  even 
when  it  has  reformed  him.  Having  raised  him  up,  it  has  the 
further  duty  to  aid  in  holding  him  up.  In  vain  shall  we  have 
given  the  convict  an  improved  mind  and  heart,  in  vain  shall  we 
liave  imparted  to  him  the  capacity  for  industrial  labor  and  the 
desire  to  advance  himself  by  worthy  means,  if,  on  his  dif  charge,  he 
liiids  the  world  in  arms  against  him,  with  none  to  trus  him,  none 
to  meet  him  kindly,  none  to  give  him  the  opportunity  ^f  earning 
lionest  bread. 

XXVII.  The  successful  prosecution  of  crime  requires  the  com- 
bined action  of  capital  and  labor,  just  as  other  crafts  do.  There 
are  two  well-defined  classes  engaged  in  criminal  operations  —  the 
capitalists  who  furnish  the  means,  and  the  operatives  wh/-  work 
the  machinery.  There  are  four  classes  of  criminal  capitalists  — 
the  owners  of  houses  affording  domiciles  and  places  of  enter*^ain- 
ment  to  the  depredators,  the  buyers  of  stolen  goods,  the  pawn- 
brokers who  lend  money  on  such  property,  and  the  makers  rf 
burglarious  and  other  criminal  instruments.  The  criminal  capi- 
talists, being  comparatively  few,  and  much  more  sensitive  to  the 
terrors  of  the  law,  present  the  most  vital  and  vulnerable  point  oj 
the  organization.  It  is  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  society  has  not 
made  a  mistake  in  its  warfare  upon  crime.  The  law  now  strikes 
at  the  many  operative  plunderers,  one  by  one ;  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  strike  at  the  few  capitalists,  as  a  class?  Let  it  direct  its 
blows  against  the  connection  between  criminal  capital  and  crimi 
nal  labor,  nor  forbear  its  assaults  till  it  has  wholly  broken  ani 
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dissolved  that  union.  We  may  rest  assured,  that  when  this  bale- 
ful organization  shall  be  pierced  in  a  vital  part,  it  will  perigli ; 
that  when  the  corner  stone  of  the  leprous  fabric  shall  be  removed, 
tlie  building  will  tumble  into  ruins. 

XXym.  Since  personal  liberty  is  a  right,  as  respectable  as  the 
right  of  property,  it  is  plainly  the  duty  of  society  to  indemnifT 
the  citizen  who  has  been  unjustly  imprisoned,  as  it  indemnifies 
the  citizen  from  whom  it  has  taken  his  field  or  his  house  tor  some 
public  use. 

XXIX.  Criminal  lunacy  is  a  question  in  which  the  whole  com- 
munity has  a  vital  interest;  and  facts  show  that  our  laws  r^ard- 
ing  insanity,  in  its  relation  to  crime,  need  revision  in  order  to 
bring  them  to  a  conformity  to  the  demands  of  reason,  justice  and 
humanity.  To  this  end  a  commission  should  be  formed  of  the 
ablest  mental  pathologists  and  criminal  jurists,  who  shoald  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating  this  whole  question,  and 
of  suggesting  such  provisions  as  would  be  suitable  for  enactment 
into  law ;  so  that,  when  insanity  is  pleaded  in  bar  of  conviction, 
the  investigation  may  be  conducted  with  greater  knowledge,  dig- 
nity and  fairness,  criminal  responsibility  be  more  satisfactorily 
determined,  the  punishment  of  the  sane  criminal  be  made  more 
sure,  and  the  restraint  of  the  insane  be  rendered  at  once  more 
certain  and  more  humane. 

XXX.  While  this  congress  would  not  shield  the  convicted 
criminal  from  the  just  responsibility  of  his  misdeeds,  it  arraigns 
society  itself  as  in  no  slight  d^ree  accountable  for  the  invasion 
of  its  rights  and  the  warfare  upon  its  interests,  practised  by  the 
criminal  classes.  In  attempting  to  weigh  the  ill  desert  of  crimi- 
nals, it  is  too  common  to  ignore  the  degree  in  which  their  follies 
and  foibles,  leading  to  crime,  are  the  natural,  almost  indeed  the 
inevitable,  result,  either  of  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
bom,  or  of  the  indiflFerence,  the  neglect,  even  the  positive  injustice 
of  their  more  favored  brethren  ;  insomuch  that  what  we  are 
compelled  by  duty  to  society  to  punish  as  criminality  is,  in  truth, 
misfortune  not  less  than  fault.  Surely,  then,  the  whole  guilt, 
incurred  by  their  offences,  is  not  theirs;  but  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  it  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  society.  Does  society  take  all 
the  steps  it  easily  might,  to  change,  or  at  least  to  improve,  the 
(*ircumstanees  in  our  social  state  that  thus  lead  to  crime?  or,  when 
it  has  been  committed,  to  cure  the  proclivity  to  it  generated  hy 
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tiiese  circamstanccs  ?  It  cannot  be  pretended.  Let  society,  then, 
lay  the  case  earnestly  to  its  conscience,  and  strive  to  mend  in  both 
particnlars.  Offences  must  come,  but  a  special  woe  is  denounced 
against  those  through  whom  they  come.  Let  us  take  heed  that 
that  woe  fall  not  upon  our  head. 

XXXI.  The  exercise  of  executive  clemency,  in  the  pardon  of 
criminals,  viewed  as  a  practical  question,  is  one  of  grave  importance, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  delicacy  and  diflSculty.  Of  the  fifteen 
thousand  criminals  confined  in  the  state  prisons  of  the  United 
States,  fifteen  hundred,  that  is,  ten  per  cent,  not  counting  those 
released  under  commutation  laws,  were  pardoned  during  the  last 
year ;  and  this  proportion  was  rather  below  than  above  that  fur- 
nished by  the  statistics  of  former  years.  In  some  states,  the 
average  proportion  of  pardons  has  reached  the  extraordinary  figure 
of  thirty  to  forty  per  cent ;  and,  even  in  Massachusetts,  the  annual 
average,  during  the  entire  history  of  her  state  prison,  has  been 
twenty  per  cent.  The  effect  of  this  free  use  of  the  pardoning 
power  is,  in  one  word,  to  demoralize  the  prison  populations  of  the 
land.  The  hopes  of  all  are  thus  more  or  less  excited  ;  their  minds 
are  unsettled ;  they  never  become  reconciled  to  their  lot ;  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  prison  is  disturbed ;  the  labor  of  the  prisoners  has 
less  heart  and,  of  course,  less  profit  in  it ;  and  their  reformation  is 
impeded,  if  not  defeated,  by  having  their  thoughts  directed  to 
fcaother  and  inferior  end.  The  prerogative  of  pardon  is  accom- 
panied by  a  solemn  responsibility.  The  executive  head  of  the 
state,  as  a  general  rule,  should  not  use  it,  except  to  prevent  the 
infliction  of  a  wrong  on  an  innocent  person.  Neither  official 
patronage,  nor  sympathy,  nor  generosity,  affords  a  lawful  occasion 
or  a  valid  justification  for  its  use.  All  exercise  of  clemency  on 
such  grounds  must  be  partial,  and  therefore  unjust;  and,  under  it, 
what  may  be  a  kindness  to  one  will  be  an  injury  to  others.  The 
logical  issue  of  this  reasoning  is,  that  the  prerogative  of  pardon 
should  be  exercised  on  some  principle,  and  agreeably  to  some  fixed 
rule.  This  power  cannot  rightfully  be  used  on  the  ground  that 
tlie  convict's  continuance  in  prison  is  a  misfortune  and  a  loss  to 
himself  andfamil}';  or  on  the  ground  that  his  friends  think  he 
was  unjustly  convicted;  or  on  the  ground  that  his  neighbors  are 
anxious  for  his  release,  and  express  that  anxiety  in  long  and  earnest 
petit  ion<*;  or  even  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecuting  attorney 
who  iiicd  the  case  and  the  judge  who  pronounced  the  sentence 
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recommotid  it.     In  what  caseSj  then,  and  for  what  reasong,  may  i 
pardon  be  properly  granted  ?     We  answer:  1.  In  all  cases  where  it  I 
can  be  made  to  appear  that,  since  the  conviction  of  the  prisonerj 
Buch  facts  have  come  to  liglit  as  would,  if  produced  npon  liistrinll 
and  taken  in  eonnection  with  the  proof  on  which  he  wa^  convicted,] 
have  established  his  'innocence.     2,  In  all  eaees  where  it  caa  Wi 
made  to  appear  that  snch  newly  discovered  proof,  if  ^ivcn  M\m 
the  trial,  wonld  have  so  far  mitigated  the  offence  charged,  as  to 
entitle  the  criminal  to  a  lighter  sentence  than  the  one  Inijiosed 
npon  liim.     In  the  ft>rmer  of  these  classes  of  cases,  it  would  be  not 
only  the  right  hut  the  imperative  duty  of  the  executive  to  punt 
an  instant  discharge  to  the  prisoner,  not  as  an  act  of  grace,  Imt  Ha 
the  correction  of  a  grievons  wrong;  and  it  would   be  the  dtrtj  of 
Boeiet}'  to  indemnity  the  sufferer  for  the  wrong  done  him.     In  the 
latter  class,  it  would  be  equally  the  duty  of  the  executive  to  remit 
BUch  portion  of  tlie  sentence  as  justice  might  seem  to  detnanA 
But  the  new  proof  had  need  consist  of  well-estahhVhcd  facts,  fnb- 
ject  to  the  same  rules  of  evidence  as  though  offered  upon  the  trial 
Not  supposition,  or  hearsay,  or  sympathy,  or  impresfiions,  or  mr* 
miscs,   or   entreaties,   but  facts,  clear   and   indubitable,  can  be 
accepted   as  the   legitimate   ground   for   executive   interpo8iti*»ii. 
There  may  be  other  isolated   and  extraordinary  cases,  in  wltidi 
clemency  may  be  properly  extended  to  imprisoned  criminals;  but 
these  would  have  to  be  decided   upon   their  special   claime  «nJ 
merit*^;  and  generally,  no  donbt,  there  would  be  some  ^ec^gniI(^J 
principle  that  would  control  the  decision. 

XXXII.  The  prnper  dnration  of  imprisonment  for  a  violation 
of  the  laws  of  society  is  one  of  the  mosr  perplexing  questionaiD 
criminal  jurisprudence.  Tiie  law  fixes  a  minunum  and  maxiiiunii 
for  the  period  of  incarceration,  leaving  a  broad  interval  belwtH^n 
the  two  extremes,  so  that  a  wide  discretit»n  is  left  to  the  courts  in 
determining  the  length  of  each  individual  sentence.  We  offer  » 
few  instances  of  the  manner  in  which  this  discretion  is  used  :  one 
man  was  sentenced  to  the  Maryland  penitentiary  for  ten  years  f^ 
stealing  a  piece  of  calico  worth  only  ten  dollars;  another 
senteoL'cd  for  tbe  same  term  for  jierp^trating  an  atrocious  hointcid 
Two  brothers  in  Maine  were  c»mvicted  of  larreny,  under  cirtiuj 
stances  of  about  equal  aggravation*  They  were  both  ^cntenc 
to  the  state  prison,  hut  by  different  judges  —  one  for  one  year>  \ 
other  for  six.     Three  men  in  Wisconsin  were  convicted  of  for 
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The  first  forged  a  check  for  43,000 — his  third  ofience  —  and  was 
sentenced  to  state  prison  for  four  years.  The  second  forged  a 
note  for  eleven  dollars  —  his  first  oftence  —  and  was  sentenced  for 
four  years.  The  third  forged  a  check  for  several  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  was  sentenced  for  but  one  year  I  In  Massachusetts  one 
man  passed  three  counterfeit  five  dollar  bank  notes,  and  was 
sentenced  to  state  prison  for  fifteen  years ;  another  passed  four 
twenty  dollar  notes,  and  was  sentenced  for  only  four  years.  One 
man,  for  having  in  his  possession  ten  counterfeit  bank  bills,  was 
sentenced  for  one  year;  another  who  had  committed  the  same 
offence,  for  twelve  years.  Surely,  such  inequalities  —  and  they 
are  occurring  every  day  —  are  beyond  all  bounds  of  reason.  They 
engender  great  dissatisfaction  among  prisoners,  and  the  discipline 
suffers  in  consequence.  No  logic  can  possibly  convince  a  man  that 
it  is  just  that  he  should  suffer  the  same  penalty  for  stealing  a 
piece  of  calico  that  is  inflicted  on  another  for  a  homicide ;  or  that 
he  should  have  four  years  imprisonment  for  forging  a  note  of  hand 
for  eleven  dollars,  while  another  gets  but  one  for  forging  a  check 
for  thousands ;  or  that  for  passing  fifteen  dollars  in  bad  money  he 
should  serve  a  term  of  fitleen  years  in  state  prison,  while  his 
neighbor  is  let  ofl  with  but  four  years  for  passing  eighty.  Obviously, 
this  i€  an  evil  to  which  some  remedy  ought  to  be  applied.  Wbat 
that  remedy  shall  be  —  whether  judicial  discretion  shall  be  con- 
fined within  narrower  limits,  whether  the  single  judge  who  tries 
shall  simply  send  the  convict  to  prison,  leaving  the  term  of 
imprisonment  to  be  fixed  by  the  full  bench,  or  whetlier  some 
other  measure  shall  be  deemed  more  fit  and  effective — we  leave  to 
the  determination  of  statesmen,  content  to  haee  indicated  our 
belief  that  there  is  a  wrong  here  that  needs  to  be  righted. 

XXXIII.  The  science  of  statistics,  especially  as  relating  to  crime 
and  criminal  administration,  is  too  little  appreciated,  and  there- 
fore too  much  neglected,  in  the  United  States.  The  laws  of  social 
j>henomena  can  be  ascertained  only  by  the  accumulation,  classifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  facts.  Returns  of  such  facts,  carefully 
gathered  and  skillfully  digested,  can  alone  show  the  true  character 
and  working  of  any  system  of  prison  discipline.  But  the  local 
and  the  special  are  here  to  little  purpose ;  it  is  the  general,  only, 
that  has  value ;  that  is,  returns  so  numerous  and  drawn  from  so 
wide  a  field,  as  to  give  real  significance  to  the  results.  The  prob- 
lem  is,  how  to  gather,  collate  and  reduce  to  tabulated  forms,  upon 
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wmoL    lo  a  Gcmntfj 
M  ocif8»  with  dblioel  peaal  jorisdietioiis  in  erery  elAte,  tnd 
the  gisieiml  gOTemtneol  poi^erlofit  m  regmixb  le^lnHun  btlm 
de|Mittnetil,  it  k  erideat  Ihftt  endi  a  result  can  be  efilscted.  if 
afteted   at   all^  onlj  bj   moral   power ;   and   &odi   power,  a«  tt 
gceuis  lo  OS,  can  be  effected  oalr  in  one  or  olker  of  two  waj« 
t*ttber,  firsts  by  Ibe  iDsttiiitioQ  of  a  nattoiial  prison  di8ei|»)aii 
aod^j,  wilb  eompelent  working   eommineea  in  each  stale;  or 
•eooodlr,  tbtoiig^  tbe  eslab&luDenI,  bjr  the  i^merml  govenuacnt 
of  a  naliooal  prkoo  bnreao,  duuged  witli  the  duty  of  deirUog 
and  pTOi&nl«nittag  tbe  best  foran  for  prison  re^teri ;  tbe  bat 
system  of  recordii^  criminai  pro(aBeding& ;  tbe  hat  mode  of  tabi- 
lating  pwkal  atatiataca ;  and  Ibe  best  meaaa  of  mmring  Ibe  prept- 
latioti  of  eompffebeaaiie;  scientifie  and  actsorate  prifioa  lelaraL 
Tbe  model  for  &^A  a  bvean  w^  bave  in  the  reoeotlj  inrtilalrf 
borean  of  edoeatioiu    Doobtlme^  it  would  cost  ita  anaiil 
bQi»  ittdiieetiy  it  would  tave  Ibe  nation  iia  anoaal  !«■ 
of  thwiBands.    Let  it  beremenberwd^liialcrinieis  liiefoeigmffiit 
whtkh  we  war,  a  miedbief  great  and  mnlltfirm  ;  aad  it  ia  to  led 
lim  battle  and  ftitmiifit  the  best  meAois  oj  aianlt,  that  thia  bmtn 
The  cmiKt  mnit  be  bold,  AiBfoU  daefiiaa,  and  w^ 
i  of  love  rather  Ann  of  iiwtiaaHu  .    So  a^iBed,  the  effl 
win  liekL  dowlj  no  donbi,  hat  Mreiy,  to  &b  attack. 

XXKIY,  In  pieviow  prafMitioafi,  we  ban  deciaied  av  jnd^ 
mmn  as  to  the  valne  of  edneataon  in  pciaoaa  aad  Am 
of  evkiwaling  the  manhood  and  «Uife^iect  of  the  ( 
MW«M  Ihededanitian  of  ov  hdi<  tfaaihodi  them 
hamatariallTairwl  hr  the  iiilabMi«l>  wnJar  iiiimf  Llitil  e» 
loml  gaSdanet,  of  a  w^tcklj  nLaiyapu  4migned  ibr»  and  adapted 

^  _  ^'1 ^^^       g^        _^     r  ■■  ■■  MrM   II  Ml  ■  ll      ^^^^^m^t^^m  Ml  m.mt      ^^k^t^  _    ,     >       W- 
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XXXV.  Prison  architecture  i8  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  It 
is  impoesible,  in  a  brief  statement  snch  ba  is  alone  suited  to  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper,  to  express  fully  our  views  on  this  question. 
Mere  hints,  few  and  brief,  are  all  that  can  be  attempted.  Prisons 
of  every  class  should  be  substantial  structures,  affording  gratifica- 
tion, by  their  design  and  material,  to  a  pure  taste,  but  not  costly 
or  highly  ornate.  The  chief  points  to  be  aimed  at  in  prison  con- 
struction are  security,  perfect  ventilation,  an  unfailing  supply  of 
pure  water,  the  best  facilities  for  industrial  labor,  convenience  of 
markets,  ease  of  supervision,  adaptation  to  reformatory  aims,  and 
a  rigid  economy.  Costly  materials  and  elaborate  adornments  are 
not  essential  to  any  of  these  ends,  and  are  sulversive  of  the  last. 
It  was  rf  saying  of  Jeremy  Bentham,  that  "  a  prison  should  be  so 
arranged  that  its  chief  oflScer  can  sec  all,  know  all,  and  care  for  all." 
Wo  subscribe  to  the  sentiment.  Tho  proper  size  of  prisons  is  a 
point  of  much  practical  interest.  Prisons  containing  too  many 
inmates  interfere  with  the  principle  of  individualization,  that  is, 
with  the  study  of  the  character  of  each  individual  prisoner,  and 
the  adaptation  of  the  discipline,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  his 
personal  peculiarities.  It  is  obvious  that  tho  application  of  this 
principle  is  possible  only  in  prisons  of  a  moderate  size.  In  our 
judgment,  three  handred  inmates  are  enough  ti  form  the  popula- 
tion of  a  single  prison ;  and,  in  no  case,  would  wo  have  the  number 
exceed  five  or  six  hundred. 

XXXVI.  The  organization  and  construction  of  prisons  should 
be  by  the  state,  and  they  should  form  a  graduated  series  of  reform- 
atory establishments,  with  facilities  for  furtlier  classifying  tho 
inmates  of  each ;  they  should  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
industrial  employment,  intellectual  education  and  moral  training 
of  the  criminals. 

XXXVII.  As  a  general  rule,  the  maintenance  of  all  penal  insti- 
tutions, above  the  county  jail,  should  be  from  the  earnings  of  their 
inmates,  and  without  cost  to  the  state.  Yet  the  true  standard  of 
merit  in  their  management  should  be  the  rapidity  and  thorough- 
ness of  reformatory  effect,  which  is  to  be  sought  through  the  heal- 
ing and  harmonious  development  of  the  body,  the  mind,  and  the 
moral  nature ;  and  prisoners  should  be  restored  to  society  only  at 
such  times  apd  on  such  conditions  as  shall  give  good  hope  of  future 
rectitude. 

^XXVIIL  A  right  application  of  the  principles  of  sanitary 
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science  in  the  construction  and  arrangements  of  prisons  is  another 
point  of  vital  importance.  The  apparatus  for  heating  and  venti- 
lation should  be  tlie  best  that  is  known  ;  sunlight,  air  and  water 
should  be  afforded  aceordincj  to  the  abundance  with  which  natnr© 
has  provided  them;  the  rations  and  clothing  should  be  plain,  btit 
wholesome,  comfortable,  and  in  sufficient  but  not  extravagant 
quantity;  the  bedsteads,  beds  and  bedding,  inclnding  aheeta  and 
pillow-cases,  not  costly  but  decent,  and  kept  clean,  well-aired  and 
free  from  vermin;  the  hospital  accommodations,  medical  stores 
and  snrgica!  instruments  should  be  all  tliat  hnmanitv  requires  and 
BCxience  can  s^upi^ly  ;  and  all  needed  means  for  personal  cleanlinew 
should  be  without  stint. 

XXXIX.  The  principle  of  the  pecuniary  responsibility  of 
parents  fur  the  full  or  partial  support  of  theii"  crinnnal  children  in 
refurmatijry  institutions  has  been  extensively  applied  in  EnrOi>e, 
and,  wherever  tned,  lias  been  tVuind  to  work  well  in  practice.  Ife 
principle  could  be  more  just  or  reasonable.  The  expense  of  such] 
uiuiutenauce  must  fall  on  somebody ;  and  on  whom  can  it  fall] 
more  fitly  tbafi  uu  the  cbild^si  parent,  whose  n^lect  or  vices  havei 
probably  bueu  the  occasion  of  its  lapse  into  crime!  Two  advas- 
tajres  would  be  likely  to  result  from  tlie  entorcenjent  of  this  prin-  ^ 
ciple ;  first,  it  would  relieve  the  public,  in  part,  of  the  burden  ot  M 
supporting  its  neglected  and  criminal  children;  but,  second,  and 
chietly,  the  fear  of  compelled  contribution  fur  the  support  of  their  ■ 
childi'en  in  a  reform  school  would  be  a  strong  motive  with  parents,  | 
in  the  absence  of  higher  ones,  to  a  greater  care  of  their  edueatioa 
and  conduct,  tliat  so  the  burden  entailed  by  their  crimiip  •'  pra 
tices  might  be  avoided. 

XL.  It  is  our  intimate  conviction,  that  one  of  the  most  effective 
agencies  in  the  rej»reBsion  of  crime  would  be  the  enactment  of 
laws,  by  which  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  state 
sliould  be  made  oblig^Uory.  Better  to  force  education  upon  the 
people  than  to  furce  them  into  prison  to  expiate  crimes^  of  whieJifl 
the  neglect  of  education  and  consequent  ignorance  have  been  the 
occMsion,  if  not  ttje  cause. 

XLL  As  a  principle  that  crowns  all  and  is  essential  to  all,  it  ia 
*n  that  no  prison  system  can  be  perfect,  or  suoceesful 
arable  extent,  without  some  central  and  supreme 
at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying,  vitaliz- 
No  wiser  woida  were  uttered  by  the  oouimittee  ol 
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1850  on  prison  discipline,  in  the  British  parliament,  than  theii 
declaration  that  ^'  it  is  desirable  that  the  legislature  should  intrust 
increased  power  to  some  central  authority."  Without  such  an 
authority,  ready  at  all  times  for  deliberation  and  action,  there  can 
be  no  consistent  and  homogeneous  system  of  administration,  no 
well-directed  experiments,  no  careful  deductions,  no  establishment 
of  broad  principles  of  prison  discipline,  nor  any  skillfully  devised 
plans  for  carrying  such  principles  into  effect.  But  under  a  central 
board  or  bureau,  improvements  of  every  kind  could  be  readily 
introduced,  and  that,  too,  in  the  safest  manner,  by  first  trying  the 
plan  proposed  on  a  small  scale  and  under  the  best  circumstances 
for  insuring  trustworthy  results,  and  then,  if  successful,  gradually, 
under  the  guidance  of  experience,  extending  the  sphere  of  its  ope- 
rations. We  ardently  hope  yet  to  see  all  the  departments  of  our 
preventive,  reformatory  and  penal  institutions  in  each  state 
monlded  into  one  harmonious  and  effective  system  ;  its  parts  mutu- 
ally answering  to  and  supporting  each  other ;  and  the  whole  ani- 
mated by  the  same  spirit,  aiming  at  the  same  objects,  and  subject 
to  the  same  control,  yet  without  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  vol- 
untary aid  and  effort,  wherever  they  are  attainabln. 
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XLII.   Rksolutions  fassbd  by  THB  OoNQBEBd. 

N.  B.  In  addition  to  the  principles  enunciated  in  the  "  platform^** 
Oie  oongresB,  in  the  course  of  its  proeeedingB,  adopted  a  nnrabcrof 
retjolutiotis^  embodying  principles  of  discipline,  and,  though  printed 
in  the  official  report  as  they  were  severally  adopted,  the  publishing 
committee  have  judged  it  best  to  group  them  together,  and  print 
them  consecutively^  ill  juxtaposition.  The  roeohitions  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

liesolved^  That  light,  diet  and  discipline  are  points  in  prifiOQ 
management  of  vital  importance,  and  this  congresa  announce*  u 
ita  judgment  thereupon  the  following  principles; 

I.    LIGHT^ 

In  the  eonatrnctiun  of  pi^isons,  provision  should  be  made  for 
Bup]>lytng  sunlight  to  the  prison  apartments,  to  the  same  extent  ai 
to  apartments  occupied  by  citizens  generally.    Artiiicial  light  foi 
the  purposes  of  study  should  be  furnished  at  evening,  for  reasonabli 
hours,  to  all  prisoners  who  can  be  induced  to  use  it.     A  separatii 
light  in  each  rootn  is  the  best  plan. 

n.    DIETARIES, 

The  food  for  adult  prisoners  should  be  of  sufficient  quantit 
to   maintain   satisfactorv  physical   conditions.     The   demands  of] 
prisoners  as  to  qnantity  and   quality  should  not  always  goveri 
the  supply,  for  they  should   be   required   to  use   food  eeonon 
ically  —  to  waste  nothing;    and  the  best  criterion  of  their  ne 
in  this  particular  is  not  their  own  notion,  but  their  observed  phj 
ical  condition.    Experience  teaches  that,  with  improved  condition 
as  to  health  and  mental   development,  the  appetite  demands  an^ 
the  system  requires  a  better  quality  and  greater  variety  of  fo< 
than  is  now  usually  supplied  to  prisoners.      In  a  graduated  seri^ 
of  establishments  different  dietaries  must  be  introduced,  and  the 
may  be  made  a  means  of  reformatory  progress  among  the  prisonen 
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*li  of  physical  pain  upon  persons  should   always  I 

)  of  secnring  obedience  in  the  future,  and  never! 

dignity  or  to  mend  a  broken  rule,  or  (except 
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BKtraordinary  circamBtanceB)  to  produce  an  impression  upon  other 
prisoners.  It  should  be  done  privately  and  deliberately,  and  with 
regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  prisoner  to  right  relations,  with 
his  self-respect  and  manhood  remaining.  The  common  use  of  the 
^^dark  cell"  should  be  changed  by  the  introduction  of  light,  and 
by  requiring  the  prisoner  to  maintain  a  standing  position  for  a  few 
hours  only,  wlien  he  should  be  released  and  taken  to  the  ordinary 
cell  for  the  night,  and  returned  to  the  standing  position  in  ^^  soli- 
tary "  after  breakfast  each  morning,  day  by  day  (if  he  is  sane  and 
morally  responsible),  until  he  consents  heartily  to  the  proper 
authority  of  the  officers. 

Resolved^  That  district  prisons,  intermediate  between  the  state 
prison  and  the  county  jail,  are  a  necessary  part  of  a  complete  prison 
system,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  this  congress,  such  district  prisons 
ought  to  be  established  in  all  states  where  they  do  not  now  exist. 

Regolvedj  That,  as  the  sense  of  this  congress,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  all  classes  of  prisons,  the  paramount  object  should  be 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  and  that  this  is  compatible  with 
industry  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  and  economy  on  the  part  of 
its  officers ;  that  the  desire  to  make  a  prison  a  source  of  revenue, 
or  even  self-sustaining,  should  never  be  allowed  to  supersede  those 
more  important  and  ever-to-be- remembered  objects — moral  and 
religious  improvement. 

Hesolved^  That  each  system  of  jnvenile  reformatories  has  its 
merits,  and  may  be  used  to  advantage,  but  this  congress  expresses 
no  preference  for  either  the  family  or  the  congregate  system  ;  that 
the  important  agency  for  reformation  is  found  in  warm-hearted, 
clear-headed  men  and  women,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  Christ,  wield 
their  kind  personal  influence  for  this  end. 

liesolved^  That  it  is  the  sentiment  of  this  congress  that  the 
great  principles  of  christian  love  and  kindness  should  be  applied 
to  the  utmost  extent  practicable  in  the  management  of  our 
prisons  and  reformatories. 

Hesolvedj  That  this  congress  is  of  the  opinion  that  separate  pris- 
ons should  be  established  for  women,  and  that  neither  in  citj', 
county  nor  state  prisons  should  women  be  incarcerated  with  men; 
and  further,  that  women  should  have  charge  of  the  female  depart- 
ment in  all  cases  where  the  sexes  are  imprisoned  within  the  same 
iuclosure. 

JBfiSohsdy  That    the  best    moral  and  reformatory    results  of 
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prison  discipline  mre  eompatible  with  pecuniary  sdfsapport,  but 
thmt  sach  sapport  isonlj  putimlly  attainable  in  joTenfleprerentiTe 
and  reformatory  institotiona. 

Resolved^  That  every  able-bodied  adnlt  convict  onght  to  be  self- 
supporting,  and  that  sndi  seIf-«npport  should  be  held  to  indode 
his  share  of  the  common  expense  of  the  institutioo. 

K.  B.  The  publishing  committee  find«  among  the  papers  that 
came  into  their  hands,  the  fidlowii^  resolutions,  concerning  whidi 
they  feel  uncertain  whether  they  were  passed  by  the  congress  or 
not.  They  are  not  found  so  recorded  in  the  official  report  of  the 
proceedings,  yet  they  might  have  been  acted  upon  fisTorably,  and 
at  the  same  time  inadvertently  omitted  from  the  reoixd.  In  this 
uncertainty,  they  deem  it  the  best  course  to  publish  them  here, 
particularly  as  some  of  them  contain  principles  of  mudi  importanei^ 
The  first  was  <^ered  by  Mr.  Gleason,  of  the  Su  Louis  (Mo.)  house 
of  rtiluge ;  to  the  others  no  names  were  attached : 

Inasmuch  as  there  appears  to  be  a  general  desire;  on  the  part  of 
prison  wardens  and  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  reformation 
of  juvenile  delinquents,  to  know  definitely  what  methods  of  dis- 
cipline are  resorted  to  in  the  diffisrent  penal  and  refcrmatory  insti- 
tutions qS  this  country;  therefere 

Re^olwedj  That  the  wardens  of  all  penitentiaries  and  the  super- 
intendents of  all  reformatories  for  juvenile  ddinquents,  in  the 
United  States,  are  hereby  respectfully  requited  to  publish  in  their 
annual  r^>orts,  hereafter,  the  precise  dtaracter,  siii  deiaU,  of  til 
punishments  re5>>rted  to  in  the  institutioos  vhich  they  represent, 
the  daS^  average  nwmier  of  inmates  subjected  to  eadi  mode  of 
punishment,  togetho-  with  the  extent  and  duratioD  of  audi  pon- 
idiment. 

Raol9edy  That  each  of  die  two  siitems  of  juvenile  refbrmatioa 
— the  congregate  and  the  £unQy  —  has  its  merits,  and  may  be  used 
to  aivantage^  dnce  the  ^i^ntial  agency  for  reformmtion  is  found 
in  wamnhearted^  dear-heaMied  diriitian  men  and  women,  who,  in 
the  spirit  of  Clirist,  patiently  wield  to  that  end  all  their  reaouroes 
of  ability,  experience.  skiQ  and  inftocnce. 

iitefMoT,  That  it  is  die  seose  of  dtis  cofigres  that  the  mam^pcn 
of  prisoQS  and  reformatories  shoold  submit  to  a  careful  examina- 
tion all  applicants  for  places  therein  to  ascertain  dicirqualiSrations 
and  fitnoB,  and  tkat  the  tasts  applied  should  e 
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eneral  edncation  and  knowledge,  of  good  moral  character,  of 
cqiiaintance  with  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at,  of  the  methods 
9  employed  in  the  management  of  criminals,  of  the  agencies 
sform  and  their  application,  of  the  utility  of  productive  labor 
of  mental  and  moral  culture,  and  of  a  just  appreciation  of 
rights  and  duties  of  citizenship. 

esolvedj  That  this  congress  has  listened  with  profound  interest 
le  very  able  paper  of  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy,  of  France, 
he  institution  of  the  Criminal  Register.  We  see  many  diili- 
ies  in  the  way  of  its  introduction  into  our  country,  owing  to 
large  number  of  jurisdictions  existing  among  us  on  account  of 
system  of  states;  nevertheless,  we  regard  it  as  worthy  of 
est  inquiry  and  study  whether  these  difficulties  may  not  be 
come,  and  whether  an  invention,  so  admirably  contrived  for 
rtaining  the  antecedents  of  criminals,  may  not  be  successfully 
rporated  into  our  criminal  administration ;  belienng  that,  if 
A,  its  utility  will  be  great  and  manifold. 
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XLIII.    Lettbbs  rbcsived  and  bead  bsforb  the  CoKOBns. 

1.  From  SeHor  Ionacio  Mabischal,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from 
the  Eepablio  of  Mexico. 

New  York,  Ocidber  5, 1870. 
Mr.  Enoch  C.  Wihes,  Corresponding  Secreiary  of  the  New  York 
Prison  Association: 

Sir, — In  answer  to  jonr  polite  letter  of  the  3d  inet,  I  beg  to  sty 
that  the  atate  of  my  health  and  some  official  bnainesa  prevent  me 
from  accepting  yonr  conrteona  invitation  to  attend  the  national 
prison  congress  in  Cincinnati.  Nodiing  conid  be  more  interesting 
for  me  than  to  witness  the  important  debates  of  said  oongreea, 
from  which,  I  am  snre,  nnqnestionable  good  will  be  derived  for 
hnraanitj  in  general,  and  in  particnlar  for  this  ever-progremng 
ropnhlic,  no  less  than  for  the  other  American  states,  whose  repre> 
sentatives  are  fratemallv  invited. 

Among  those  nationss  sir,  Mexico  can  be  noticed  at  present  is 
taking  the  United  States  for  a  model  in  political  and  hnmanitarian 
institntions.  Consequently,  she  may  particularly  profit  by  the 
transactions  of  that  congress,  composed,  as  it  will  be^  of  the  ntost 
experienced  and  philanthropic  members. 

I  neqnest^  therefore,  as  a  favor,  to  be  informed  of  its  proceedings, 
so  far  as  they  may  be  publislied,  that  I  may  communicate  them  to 
my  governments  calling  its  attention  to  th^r  transoendeat  impc^ 
ance.  Very  respectfully,  sir, 

your  OK^  obedient  servants 

IGX5  MARISCHAL 


S.  Fi\Mii   Seilor  J.    Pebsz«   Minister    PlfBipoCmtiary   finom   tbe 
Republic  of  Co*oa:l>:a*  South  Amer:<aL 

Legaoon  pe  ix>>  E:§^rAPas  F^ciros  pc  Colx>«BL^ ) 
New  Yv^jl  t>c*.<icr  iSL  1^T">-      i 

Mr.  E.  C.  Wdhbs.  iVrrwr*.^*-/ «.^  SeictYtmry  3>ir    J^.v*  Prism 
Astm^Am  : 
Sir.  —  I  hav\e  th^  boQor  to  ac^DowIed^re  rewpt  of  TKnrkisd  isvi- 
tativM!!  to  ibe  sasSoaa:  prssoo  oDognessw  that  k  to  lalie  p£scc  ia 
CSncuinatz  the  praeat  sK>sit&. 
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According  to  yonr  wishes,  and  profiting  of  the  certificates  of 
neinbcrship,  the  secretary  of  the  Colombian  legation  is  already 
^ne  to  attend  the  important  labors  of  that  illustrious  body. 
I  am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

J.  PEREZ. 


{.  From  Sefior  A.  R.  Ansado,  Attach^  of  Legation  of  Ecuador, 
South  America. 

Legacion  pel  Ecuador,  ) 

Nkw  York,  October  8,  1870.  J 

[lev.  E.  C.  Wines.  Corresponding  Secretary  New  Yorh  Prison 
Association : 
Sir,  —  In  answer  to  yonr  kind  invitation  (received  only  yester- 
day from  Washington)  to  the  members  of  this  legation,  to  attend 
the  national  prison  congress  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  much  regret 
to  state  that  pressure  of  ofiicial  business  will  prevent  the  members 
}f  this  legation  being  present  at  a  convention  which  has  for  its 
motive  so  laudable  and  desirable  an  object. 

Assuring  you  of  our  cordial  sympathy  with  the  movement,  I 
beg  to  remain,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  R.  ANSADO, 
Attache  Zegatiofi  of  Ecuador, 

t  From  his  Excellency  Sefior  Manuel  R.  Garcia,  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  Argentine  Republic,  South  America  : 

Legacion  Arhentina,  en  los  Estados  Unidos,  ) 
Washington,  October  5,  1870.       ) 

Sir,  —  Official  business  will  deprive  me  of  the  pleasure  of 
Accepting  your  most  generous  invitation  to  assist  at  the  congress 
of  Cincinnati,  which  tends  to  the  reform  and  discipline  of  peni- 
tentiaries. 

I  feel  grateful  for  the  honor  of  being  appointed  a  member  of 
said  meeting. 

All  things  connected  with  the  discipline  and  reform  of  peniten- 
tiaries are  highly  interesting  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  which  is 
always  anxious  to  partake  of  the  opinions  promulgated  by  com- 
petent persons  of  the  country  so  worthy  of  being  a  model  to  all 
free  nations. 

Wishing  you  the  happiest  success,  believe  me  your  obedient 
servant,  MANUEL  R.  GARCIA. 
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6.  From  Miss  Mabt  Carpenter,  Author  of  "  Onr  Convicts,"  etc. 

Bristol,  Enolakd,  September  37, 1870. 
Dear  Sir — I  send  you,  herewith,  my  paper  on  **  Parental  Ki»pon- 
sibility,'*  etc.  If  you  think  proper,  will  yon  be  kind  enough  to 
assure  the  council  of  my  sense  of  the  honor  they  conferred  on  me 
by  their  invitation,  and  of  the  very  great  pleasure  it  would  have 
afforded  me  to  accept  it.  I  trust  to  meet  many  of  the  memben 
next  year  in  England. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours,  truly, 

MAEY  CARPENTER 

6.  From  Frederic  Hill,  Esq.,  Author  of  ^^  Crime :  its  Amoiint, 

Causes  and  Remedies." 

London,  July  28, 1870. 

Mr  Dear  Sir,  —  Had  it  been  possible,  it  would  have  given  me 
much  pleasure  to  accept  your  cordial  invitation  to  attend  the 
prison  congress  at  Cincinnati,  next  October.  It  is  very  important, 
in  the  interest  of  prison  reform,  that  the  congress  should  expre» 
a  clear  and  decided  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  useful  and  indoft- 
trial  employment  of  prisoners.  It  is  in  America  that  this  employ- 
ment has  been  carried  to  the  greatest  extent,  and  therefore  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  an  American  congress  must  bear  great 
weight.  Even  at  a  meeting  of  the  reformatory  section  of  our 
social  science  association  lately,  doubts  were  thrown  on  the 
beneficial  results  of  productive  labor  in  prison,  and  a  belief  was 
expressed  that  in  America  the  opinion  in  its  favor  was  on  the 
decline. 

As  you  will  see  by  the  copy  I  send  yon  of  our  sessional  pro- 
ceedings, dated  June  2d,  Mr.  Hennaway,  M.  P.,  Mr.  Tallaek 
and  I  combated  this  opinion ;  but,  as  it  will  be  sure  to  re-appear, it 
is  desirable  that,  as  speedily  as  possible,  we  should  be  armed  with 
indisputable  evidence  on  the  matter. 

You  arc  so  well  acquainted  with  my  views  on  the  subject, 
whether  in  relation  to  moral  reform  or  political  economy,  for  yoa 
have  done  me  the  honor  to  bring  them  forward  in  the  report  of 
the  New  York  Prison  Association  for  1868,  and  are  so  folly  aware 
of  my  experience  as  an  inspector  of  prisons,  in  favor  of  product- 
ive labor,  that  it  must  be  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  give  hcU 
and  arguments  in  the  case. 
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With  sincere  wishes  for  the  successful  result  of  your  congress, 

Believe  me,  yours  very  truly, 

FEEDERIC  HILL. 
The  Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.,  etc. 

\  From  the  Hon.  John  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

DSPABTICENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  BuREAH  OF  EDUCATION,  ) 

Washinoion,  D.  C,  October  12,  1870.  J 

Eev.    E.  0.  Wines,   D.D.,  Corresponding  Secretary  Nenjo  York 

Prison  Aasociationy  dndnnatiy  Ohio  : 

Sir,  —  I  am  reminded  tliat  the  national  congress  on  peni- 
tentiary and  reformatory  discipline  opened  last  evening,  and  that 
I  have  not  replied  to  your  several  invitations  to  attend.  The  cler- 
ical force  allowed  this  bureau  is  so  small,  compared  with  the  work 
to  be  done,  that  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  leave  just  now. 

This  I  regret  exceedingly.  The  subjects  before  the  congress 
are  of  vital  and  far-reaching  importance,  and  stand  all  along  over 
against  the  work  every  educator  has  to  do,  as  the  prison  stands 
over  against  the  school. 

The  array  of  eminent  names  from  this  and  other  countries,  to 
whom  these  discussions  have  been  assigned,  gives  good  assurancje 
of  their  value,  and  of  the  attention  they  should  command.  I  need 
the  benefit  of  their  observations  and  opinions,  and  should  enjoy 
also  the  opportunity  there  would  be  aiforded  of  conferring  with 
you  and  others  upon  the  plans  I  have  in  mind  in  reference  to  the 
relations  of  this  vast  interest  in  our  land  to  education. 

Persons  entering  various  classes  of  criminals  cannot  be  followed 
by  our  communities  too  carefully.  If  neglected,  they  may  greatly 
multiply  criminals,  as  well  as  the  destructiveness  of  crime  to  prop- 
erty and  life,  and  the  expense  of  detection  and  punishment.  Our 
very  places  of  punishment  may  become  schools  of  crime,  sending 
out  their  invitations  so  covertly,  and  in  forms  of  vice  so  plausible 
and  studied,  as  to  draw  recruits  from  the  most  hallowed  shrined  of 
home  and  church. 

Whereas,  as  experience  has  shown,  if  these  classes  of  juvenile 
and  adult  male  and  female  criminals  are  properly  and  wisely 
treated,  three-fourths  of  the  juveniles  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  the  adults  will  become  good  and  useful  members  of 
society  and  a  blessing  to  their  families,  and  the  preponderance  of 
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tlie  inflaence  from  these  institntions  be  in  fiivor  of  virtae  rather 
than  vice. 

How  mach  a  correct  nnderstanding  of  the  relation  to  crime  of 
the  training  of  the  joung  in  the  family,  the  Bchool  and  society 
would  reduce  the  number  of  criminals,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
tell. 

Hoping  some  benefit  might  arise  from  putting  the  fkcts  relating 
to  prisons  and  reformatories  over  against  those  relating  to  schoola, 
I  am  endeavoring  to  gather  all  I  can,  appropriately,  in  reference  to 
these  institutions  in  my  forthcoming  report.  The  nation  owes  it 
to  itself  that  these  facts  should  be  put  together.  Indeed,  below 
our  institutions  for  learning  or  punishment,  society  has  yet  to  piuh 
its  remedies  for  many  of  these  eviU,  especially  in  the  cities,  and  I 
have  been  endeavoring,  and — I  must  confess — with  meagre  facilities 
for  success,  to  gather  the  facts  in  r^ard  to  the  number  of  childreB 
in  our  cities  who  are  without  homes  and  without  employment,  and 
who  do  not  attend  scliool  of  any  kind.  This  class,  in  rhiladel- 
phia,  has  been  stated  at  20,000;  in  Kew  York  city,  I  can  only  get 
estimates.  Few  cities  afford  even  an  opportunity  for  the  assimila- 
tion of  every  child  to  virtue ;  some  children  seem  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  all  chances  of  a  virtuous  life. 

Since  my  last  note  to  you,  I  have  been  looking  over  our  material 
for  tliis  part  of  the  report,  and  find  much  in  your  last  report 
directly  to  my  purpose.  I  shall  be  happy,  too,  if  I  can  avail 
myself  of  any  thing  which  comes  from  this  eongreaa.  Its  collec- 
tions and  expression  of  experiences  and  opinions  are  greatly 
needed  to  keep  our  prisons  and  reformatories  withui  ttie  christian 
movements  of  the  age.  Society  can  no  longer  excuse  itself  for 
the  destruction  of  these  classes.  It  caimot  afford  to  ne^rlect  them, 
nor  to  allow  any  increase  of  them,  which  can  be  prevented  by 
humane  and  chri:^tian  effort. 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  the  care  of  these  institutions  and 
heir  improvement  need  such  an  expression  of  sympathy  and 
wisdom  in  reterence  to  their  endeavors.  The  public  mind,  too, 
netrds  a  presentation  of  this  interest  as  conspicuous  and  forcible 
as  we  may  expect  from  tliis  national  congress.  The  press  undonbr- 
edly  will  catch  its  utterances  and  carry  them  to  every  reader  in 
the  country. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

JOHN  EATOX,  Commisaioner. 
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8.    From  hiB  Excellency,  Henry  R.  Baldwin,  Governor  of 
Michigan. 

DBTRorr,  Sej>iember  24, 1870. 

The  Rev.  E.  0.  Wines,  D.D.,  New  Torh: 

Sib,  —  The  proposed  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and 
reformatory  discipline,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  October 
11th  to  October  20th,  lias  my  most  hearty  approval ;  and  I  should 
deem  it  both  a  duty  and  a  pleasure  to  be  personally  present  dur- 
ing its  discussions,  if  not  prevented  by  obligations  of  a  paramount 
character.  I  regret  that  my  engagements  and  duties  are  such  as 
will  prevent  me  from  attending  the  sessions  of  that  body. 

I  have  appointed  the  following  named  persons  to  take  part  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  congress :  Hon.  Charles  J.  Walker,  Hon. 
Francis  H.  Rankin,  and  S.  S.  Cutter,  M.D. 

Very  respectfully, 

HENRY  B.  BALDWIN. 

9.    From  his  Excellency,  Robert  H.  Scorr,  Governor  of  South 
Carolina. 

Columbia,  October  4, 1870. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Winks,  88  Bible  Uouee,  New  York: 

Sib, — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledi^e  the  invitation  extended 
to  me  by  the  committee  of  arrangements  to  attend  the  ''  national 
congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline ;"  and,  in  reply, 
have  to  say,  that  my  official  duties  preclude  the  possibility  of  my 
personal  attendance,  and  I  depute  General  Carlos  J.  Stolbrand. 
superintendent  of  the  penitentiary  of  this  state,  and  Major  E.  L. 
Dean,  to  represent  South  Carolina  in  said  congress. 

Hoping  that  the  occasion  may  prove  a  profitable  one,  as  well  as 
pleasant, 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

ROBERT  H.  SCOTT,  Governor. 
John  Heart,  Pnvaie  Secretary, 
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10.  From   Oliver  S.   Strong,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge. 

SoaETY   FOR  THE   REFORMATION    OF   JuVENILE  DELINQUENTS,  \ 

New  York,  October  lltA,  1870.     ) 
Hon.  President  of  ilie  International  Congress  on  Prison  Disci- 
pline and  liefomij  Cincinnati: 

Sir,  —  Owing  to  circumstances  over  which  I  have  no  control, 
I  find,  very  much  to  my  regret,  that  I  shall  be  prevented  from 
keeping  my  promise  to  attend  the  convention  now  sitting  in  Cin- 
cinnati. The  subjects  which  will  occupy  the  members  of  this  con- 
vention have  been  matters  of  deep  thonght  to  me  for  many  yean 
past,  and  in  one  department  my  connection  with  the  house  of 
refuge  in  this  city  has  given  me  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
imporbmce  and  necessity  of  refonning  the  juvenile  offender;  and 
the  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  our  own  and  kindred 
institutions  in  this  direction  has  encouraged  and  urged  myself  and 
others  to  labor  with  unabated  effort. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  reluctance  and  regret  that  I  yield  to 
claims  of  a  pressing  nature,  which  I  cannot  put  aside,  and  thus 
for^i:o  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  which  I  am  sure  would 
result  to  myself  by  attending  your  sessions. 

With  the  assurance  of  my  most  hearty  sympathy  in  the  cause  in 
which  the  members  of  the  convention  are  engaged  and  interested, 
I  remain  most  respectfully  yours, 

OlivER  S.  STRONG. 

11.  From  GiDO.  W.  Seakle,  Esq.,  Ckranselor  at  law,  and  Corres- 
ponding Member  of  the  New  York  Prison  Asdodatioii. 

Boston,  lOM  OcUiber,  1S70. 
Dear  Sir,  —  I  duly  received  your  note  of  invitation  to,  and  the 
prv^ramme  of,  the  prison  congress  to  be  held  at  Cincinnati,  for 
which  accept  my  thanks.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  topics 
interest  me.  and  that  it  would  afford  me  hearty  satis&ction  to  listen 
to  the  suggestions  of  ot!iers^  and  to  take  some  smaU  part  in  tiie 
del il>crat ions  of  a  body  winch,  it  is  plain  to  foresee,  most  be  histori- 
cal :  but  my  engagements  hen?  will  prevent  the  sadsfaetioo  of 
Ih?5iu:  present.  I  see  in  the  elaborate  pi>c«ramme  c»f  topics  a  com- 
plete outline  of  the  leading  qn^tions  of  prison  refotm,  and  in  the 
rames^  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  to  di$cc$»  tbesn,  you 
have  given  assurance  that  the  discassions  will  dicit  all  that  strong 
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minds,  well  cultivated  in  such  studies,  and  aided  by  long  and  inti- 
mate practical  experience,  can  impart 

It  is  by  such  assemblages  that  the  true  principles  of  prison  econ- 
omy will  eventually  be  evolved  and  established.  No  nobler  work  can 
be  committed  to  men  than  this  of  elevating  the  lost  portion  of 
humanity.  No  congress  in  history — political,  scientific  or  ecclesi- 
astical —  can,  in  moral  significance,  surpass  this  prison  congress, 
which  you  propose  to  hold  in  Cincinnati.  A  certain  false  senti- 
mentality in  regard  to  prisons  is,  it  seems  to  me,  too  prevalent. 
There  is  need  of  a  more  practical  wisdom.  The  state,  on  the  one 
liand,  needs  no  victims  ;  and,  on  the  other,  it  should  make  no  mar- 
tyrs. Prison  life  should  be  made,  if  possible,  the  means  of  refor- 
mation. How  this  can  best  be  accomplished  is  a  wide  question ; 
bnt  that  it  is  the  real  question  is  beyond  doubt.  It  is  a  reasonable 
hope  that  good  progress  will  be  made  toward  its  solution  by  this 
congress.  I  shall  watch  with  interest  your  proceedings,  as  reported 
by  the  press ;  and  should  your  deliberations  be  published  in  a 
more  durable  form,  the  volume  containing  them  cannot  fail  of 
being  a  material  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science, 
and  to  the  statesmanship  which  deals  with  social  evils,  and  seel^a 
for  them  a  curative  legislation. 

I  remain,  very  truly  yours, 

GEO.  W.  SEARLK 

Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines,  etc.,  etc. 

12.  From  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Ohaoe,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Female  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions  of 
Rhode  Island. 

Valley  Falls,  R.  I.,  October  1,  1870. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

Respected  Sir,  —  I  exceedingly  regret  that  imperative  domestic 
duties  will  render  it  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  congress  on 
penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline.  I  regret  this  the  more, 
because  I  earnestly  hope  that  the  whole  subject  of  the  treatment 
of  unfortunate  and  criminal  women  will  claim  thorough  considera- 
tion and  discussion  in  that  convention.  The  public  sentiment 
which  condemns  a  woman  to  imprisonment  and  entire  loss  of 
reputation,  and  then  pronounces  her  reformation  hopeless,  for  a 
crime  of  which  she  could  not  be  guilty  alone,  while  the  same 
offence  is  not  treated  as  criminal  in  men,  fills  our  penal  institu- 
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tions  with  women  of  this  class,  while  the  men,  being  sent  there  for 
vices  of  a  less  debasing  character,  are  considered  more  hopeful 
subjects  of  reform.     The  result  of  this  sentiment  is  a  correspond- 
ing  difference   in   the   treatment  of  the  two  classes,  eminently 
unjust  to  both.     For,  while  the  men  are  constantly  influenced  by 
the  expectation  which  is  held  out  to  them,  that  they  may  become 
virtuous  and  useful  members  of  society,  it  is  impossible  to  brin 
the  influence  of  such  a  hope  upon  the  women,  when  there  is  n 
belief  in  the  possibility  of  such  a  change  for  them.     The  result  i^ 
the  women   go   out  hopeless   for   themselves,  and   the   men,  o^ 
course,  remain  unreformed  in  the  vice  for  which  there  is,  for  their-^ 
no  legal,  and  scarcely  any  social,  condemnation. 

In  close  relation  to  this  subject,  and  quite  inseparable  from  it^ 
is  the  question  whether,  in  institutions  intended  to  be  reforma- 
tory, the  men  and  the  women  should  not,  under  proper  care,  pro- 
tection and  instruction,  be  brought  occasionally  into  the  presence 
of  each  other,  in  circumstances  where  they  miglit  be  taught  some- 
thing of  their  true  relations,  and  so  be  better  fitted  to  meet 
together  out  in  the  world,  when  they  are  released.  One  otlier 
question,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  I  hope  will  be  considered 
in  the  convention,  and  that  is,  the  best  employment  for  the  women 
in  these  institutions.  At  present,  it  seems  to  me  they  are  too  mueli 
confined  to  work  which  is  required  to  be  done  in  families,  and 
then,  when  they  go  out,  there  being  few  families  who  \rlll 
receive  them,  they  are  almost  forced  back  to  their  old  ways  to 
obtain  a  livelihood ;  whereas,  men  are  more  generally  taught 
trades,  both  useful  and  profitable,  which  they  find  little  diflicnlty 
in  practising,  when  they  are  released,  in  shops,  factories  and  on 
farms,  where,  indeed,  the  same  public  sentiment  which  regards  them 
80  much  more  leniently  than  it  does  erring  women,  is  far  more 
ready  to  employ  them. 

Such  are  the  considerations  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  deemed 
at  this  hour  to  be  among  the  most  important,  and  I  trust  they 
will  receive  at  the  convention  the  attention  which  their  impor- 
tance demands. 

Respectfully  yours, 

ELIZABETH  B.  CHACE, 
One  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the  Penal  and 

Correctional  Institutions  of  Rhode  Island. . 
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18.  From  Ira  S.  Habeltinb,  late  a  Member  of  the  Legislature  of 
Wisconsin. 

Richland  Centre,  Wis.,  Oct.  4,  1870. 
Eev.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

Sir,  —  Tour  kind  invitation  of  September  10th  to  attend  the 
Cincinnati  reformatory  congress  is  received,  and  the  principles  of 
prison  discipline  suggested  for  the  consideration  of  the  convention 
I  have  examined  with  much  interest.  I  highly  appreciate  your 
noble  eflTorts  in  behalf  of  this  large  class  of  unfortunate  people. 
I  had  the  honor  to  originate,  introduce,  and  successfully  carry 
through  the  Wisconsin  legislature,  in  1867,  an  act  for  establishing 
a  school  in  our  state  prison.  Such  school  has  proved  an  entire 
success  for  the  last  three  yeare.  I  believe  that  all  of  our  prisons 
should  be  made  reformatory  schools ;  that  many  of  the  convicts 
liave  inherited  moral  weakness  and  deformity  from  their  ancestors ; 
that  their  education  has  been  neglected  in  childhood,  and  unfa- 
vorable circumstances  surrounded  them  in  their  youth ;  that,  in 
many  instances,  the  licensed  institutions  of  state  governments,  the 
living,  breathing  hells  of  intemperance,  gambling  and  other  vices, 
planted  and  encouraged  by  state  legislatures,  have  demoralized 
and  falsely  educated  our  youth.  These  things  can  admit  of  no 
doubt.  So  that,  really,  the  state  governments  are  responsible  for 
many  of  the  crimes  which  are  afterward  punished  in  our  prison 
houses  with  a  spirit  of  vengeance.  Governments  —  society  —  must 
be  held  responsible,  to  a  great  extent,  for  the  influences  which 
develop  crime.  If  we  had  thrown  around  these  unfortunate 
l^eople  a  superior  order  of  circumstances  in  their  youth,  we  should 
have  developed  a  superior  order  of  manhood.  It  now  becomes  the 
duty  of  society  and  of  government  to  repair,  if  possible  —  and  it 
is  possible  by  the  aid  of  right  methods  —  the  injury  done  to  these 
people  by  our  neglect ;  to  restore  their  moral  natures,  as  far  as 
may  be,  by  educational  and  other  reformatory  influences,  and  by 
reasonable  restraint,  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  imtil  such  time  as 
we  may  establish  a  healthy  action  of  their  intellectual  and  moral 
faculties.  We  must  view  each  individual  character  as  the  result 
of  nature  and  surrounding  circumstances.  Would  we  develop  a 
higher  order  of  humanity,  we  must  observe  the  laws  necessary  to 
produce  such  an  effect. 

Sir,  not  being  able  to  attend  your  convention,  I  send  you  some 
testimony  in  relation  to  the  success  of  our  prison  school. 
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With  mj  tlianka  for  your  kind  invitation,  and   iiio^t  fer" 
prayers  for  your  success  in  such    a   noble   Lumanitarian 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Tour  friend  and  co-worker, 

IRA  S.  HASELTXNE. 


J 


14.  From  the  Rev,  John  R.  Agnew^  Chaplain  of  tlie  State  Per 

tentiary  of  Missotiri* 

Jefferson  Cttt,  Mo.,  Septernber  22,  1870* 
Rev.  E.  a  WiNEB,  D.D. : 

Dear  Sm,  —  As  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  attend  the  pris 
congress,  allow  me  to  make  a  single  suggestion  to  that  body,  ft' 
it  right,  in  punishing  the  prisoner  for  his  crime,  so  to  arrange  i|  j 
that  liis  family  cannot  be  benefited  by  his  labors,  and  thus  be  «Ql)«fl 
jected  to  great  suffering,  and  also  temptation  to  crime?  ^ 

One  of  the  convicts  here  said  to  me,  that  he  would  "  be  willing 
to  make  two  dollars  a  day  for  tlie  state,  if  they  would  allow  liim 
whatever  over  that  he  might  gain."  The  present  plan,  I  have  no 
doubt,  with  many  is,  to  do  as  little  as  they  can  for  the  state,  becansflj 
nothing  is  allowed  them  for  themselves  or  their  families,  Cau 
not  men  be  employed  at  salaries  to  oversee  the  work,  and  give  1 
the  men  a  percentage  of  all  made,  after  necessary  expenses?  Th 
would  stimulate  the  men  to  work,  and  would  also  make  tliefl 
watchful  of  the  honesty  of  those  overseeing  them,  and  salaried.  I 
merely  suggest  the  idea. 

Surely,  the  congress   will  regard,  in   their  deliberations,  the 
demands,  not  only  of  justice  and  of  society,  but  also  the  calls  ( 
mercy  from  the  little  children  and  the  wives  and  relatives  depend 
ent,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  those  convicted  of  crimes. 

Yours  very  truly, 

JOHN  R  AGNEW, 
Chaplain  Missouri  State  Penitential 


15*  From  John  M.  Clark,  Sheriff  of  Suffolk  county,  Massachiiset 

Boston,  Sept.  25,  1870. 
E,  a  WiKEs,  D.D,,  Neia  Fork: 

Dear  Sir,  — I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  decline  your  invitation 
participate  in  the  proceedings  of  a  *^  national  congroes  on 
tentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,"  to  he  held  in  Cincinnati,  li 
^October,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  official  duties  at  this  time. 
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The  order  of  the  papers  to  be  read,  and  the  proposed  discnssions 
<5onccrning  the  prison  systems  in  monarcliical  countries,  as  indi- 
eated  by  the  "  programme  of  proceedings,"  incline  me  to  express 
some  of  my  own  views. 

Never  having  been  in  Europe,  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  the  several  European  systems.  But  I  am  of  the 
decided  opinion  that  prisons  should  be  used  to  deter  others  from 
the  commission  of  crime,  rather  than  to  reform  the  prisoner. 
Inasmuch  as  such  systems  proceed  on  the  plan  of  reforming  the 
prisoner,  I  have  more  faith  in  the  goodness  of  their  purpose  than 
in  its  wisdom  or  practicability.  While  the  prisoner  should  be 
morally,  mentally  and  physically  well  cared  for,  the  time  for  his 
reform  is,  in  my  opinion,  before  or  after  his  imprisonment. 

With  proper  rules  for  the  government,  moral  and  mental  train- 
ing, and  development  of  industrious  habits,  the  only  "mark- 
system  "  I  should  recommend  the  adoption  of,  is  that  by  which  a 
gradual  reduction  would  be  made  in  the  term  of  imprisonment  for 
special  merit  or  general  good  behavior. 

In  this  state,  and  especially  in  this  city,  the  "  probation  plan," 
80  called,  has  been  commonly  practised  by  the  criminal  courts  for 
many  years.  By  it,  an  offender  arraigned  for  a  first  offence,  upon 
pleading  guilty,  and  upon  evidence  of  previous  good  character,  is 
permitted  to  depart  on  probation,  first  giving  bonds  for  future  good 
behavior.  The  complaint  against  him  is  placed  on  file,  there  to 
remain,  unless  he  is  again  arraigned  upon  some  equally  grave  com- 
plaint. If  he  be  poor  and  unable  to  procure  a  surety,  the  chaplain 
of  our  jail  is  allowed  to  become  such,  and  in  such  case  the  govern- 
ment practically  obtains  control  of  the  offender.  If  the  condition 
of  probation  be  violated,  the  surety  can,  of  course,  surrender  his 
principal  at  any  time.  I  believe  this  system  to  be  judicious  and 
salutary.  It  is  within  my  own  knowledge,  that  many  boys  and 
young  men  and  women  have  been  reformed  by  its  application, 
and,  consequently,  without  the  ineradicable  stigma  of  prison  pun- 
*«hment. 

Offences  should  be  elaborately  classified,  and  every  crime  pun- 
ishable by  the  laws  should  have  a  fixed,  equal  penalty,  not  varia- 
ble at  the  discretion  of  judges,  who,  being  human,  naturally  enter- 
tain different  views  of  crime  and  punishment,  and  impose  sentences 
according  to  their  own  ideas ;  the  result  of  which  is  that  at  one 
term  of  court  the  punishment  for  a  certain  crime  is  fixed  at  eight 
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)r  nine  months'  imprisonment,  and  at  tlie  next  term,  for  a  like 
offence  nnder  similar  conditions,  at  eighteen  or  twenty-fonr  months. 
In  longer  sentences  imposed  for  the  heavier  grades  of  crime,  the 
disparity  is  much  greater. 

The  administration  of  criminal  justice  should  be  speedv,  certain 
and  eqaal.  The  lack  of  these  essential  conditions  in  our  country 
tends  to  increase  crime  and  give  prisoners  just  and  lamentable 
reason  to  complain ;  and  the  gi-eat  delay  in  the  trial  of  notorious 
criminal  cases  brings  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  into 
contempt. 

Crime  generates  and  grows  largely  in  cities,  and  the  grosser  crimes 
are  found  most  frequently  where  the  victims  of  poverty  and  igno- 
rence  are  obliged  to  dwell,  in  thickly  populated  lanes  and  alleys, 
where  the  light  of  the  sun  never  enters,  where  disease  and  death 
reign,  and  whence  pour  the  streams  that  iill  the  jails  and  prisons. 

Reform  the  evil  before  it  manifests  itself  to  the  public  detriment ; 
do  not  wait  for  reform  until  crime  is  committed,  and  prison  life  or 
death  begun.  Find  remunerative  employment  for  the  poor,  better 
and  cheaper  food,  better  and  more  healthful  homes ;  let  in  the 
light  and  sun  where  the  shades  of  death  now  hide  wretchedness 
and  crime ;  give  pure  water  for  the  poor,  fi^eely  to  "  wash  and  be 
clean  ;"  free  lectures ;  free  churches.  TVc  have  plenty  of  courses 
of  lectures  for  the  fashionable  and  well-dressed,  who  can  pay,  but 
none  for  the  poor;  few  or  no  churches  for  them,  and,  if  any,  so 
ornamented  and  arranged  that  the  poor  are  made  ashamed  of  their 
poverty,  and  therefore  refuse  to  attend  them.  By  this  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  understood  that  the  poor  and  wretched  are  the  only 
criminals,  but  the  poor  and  forsaken  can  be  reached  by  proper 
measures,  and  others  may  be  deterred  or  punished  by  a  better 
enforcement  and  more  equal  execution  of  the  laws. 

I  believe  ninety  per  cent  of  all  prisoners  are  susceptible  to  kind- 
ness, and  would  reform  if  they  could.  Many  find  the  first  words 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  to  reformation  in  prison ;  poverty 
and  intemperance  debar  them  from  all  other  sources  of  human 
sympathy,  and  lead  them  to  crime  and  prison. 

The  greater  proportion  of  women  who  appear  the  most  vicious 
and  degraded  while  in  their  haunts  of  vice,  become  gentle,  penitent 
and  desirous  to  reform,  after  they  have  been  committed  to  prison, 
and  become  freed  in  body  and  mind  from  the  effects  of  dissipation ; 
^it  when  their  term  of  imprisonment  has  ended,  where  shall  they 
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go  for  support  in  their  good  resolutions  ?  Who  will  receive  them 
into  their  homes?  There  is  but  one  place  to  which  they  can 
go  —  back  into  tlie  dens  of  vice,  where  they  find  the  only  friends 
they  have  outside  the  prison.  To  them  they  go,  only  to  come 
and  go  again,  until  death.  While  in  prison  they  have  numerous 
friends,  and  I  have  heard  many  prisoners  say  they  were  never  so 
happy  before ;  but  who  are  their  friends  out  of  prison  1 

Men  who  out  of  prison  are  idle  and  dissipated,  and  do  not  or 
will  not  work,  except  as  necessity  compels  them  to,  for  existence, 
are  willing,  industrious  and  faithful  workers  in  prison  ;  they  are 
well-behaved,  and  give  promise  of  reform.  Where  shall  these  go 
when  discharged  ?  They  have  no  friends,  no  money ;  society  offere 
them  neither  encouragement  nor  sympathy  ;  and  they  come  back  to 
go  out  again  in  the  same  way.  The  poor,  the  wretched,  the  for- 
saken have  plenty  of  friends  after  they  have  committed  crime  and 
while  they  are  in  prison ;  but  who  takes  them  by  the  hand,  who 
furnishes  food  and  clothing,  education  and  employment  for  them 
hefore  they  come  to  prison  or  after  they  are  discharged  ? 

A  man  arrested  for  larceny  pleaded  guilty,  saying  he  could  not 
get  work,  and  stole  to  get  food  for  his  wife  and  six  children,  and 
asked  for  mercy.  The  judge  said,  "How  many  children  must  a 
man  have  to  excuse  him  from  punishment  for  larceny  I"  and  sent 
him  to  prison.  The  great  commonwealth,  by  its  officers,  commit- 
ted him  to  prison,  furnished  him  with  profitable  employment,  kept 
his  earnings  that  the  institution  might  be  a  paying  or  self-sup- 
porting one,  and  left  his  M'ife  and  six  children  to  the  cold  mercies 
of  the  world,  or  the  almshouse.  I  believe  it  was  a  greater  larceny 
for  the  commonwealth  to  compel  this  man  to  work,  and  deprive 
his  family  of  his  earnings,  than  the  one  he  committed  to  buy 
them  food. 

The  rich,  the  strong,  the  fortunate  and  the  pure  are  bound,  by 
the  ties  of  a  common  humanity,  to  aid  and  assist  the  poor,  the 
weak,  the  unfortunate  and  the  debased ;  and  the  latter  ai'e,  or 
should  be,  the  wards  of  the  former. 

If  you  would  encourage  a  prisoner  to  be  honest  and  industrious 
after  his  discharge,  give  him  or  his  family  while  he  is  a  prisoner, 
or  secure  to  him  upon  his  discharge,  if  he  has  no  family,  a  just 
proportion  or  all  of  his  earnings  in  prison.  Liberty  is  sweet  — 
•tis  that  tiie  prisoner  most  often  sighs  for.  The  ignominy  of  sen- 
tence and  imprisonment  for  crime  is  degrading,  and  punishment 

enough,  without  the  additional  torture  of  depriving  him  or  his 
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suffenng  family  of  his  earningSp  It  is  a  question  wortlij  of  j^rave 
consideration,  whether  one  man  or  one  corporation  sliall  ag^it- 
gate  the  profits  of  the  labor  of  hundreds  of  other  men  ;  but  itii 
no  question  "it  is  a  shame  to  our  Christianity  and  civilization,'^ 
for  a  commonwealth  to  appropriate  all  the  earnings  of  a  prisoner,  j 

Every  thing  now  tends  toward  centralization.  Kailrcmds  <y)ii<^| 
sol  id  ate  into  great  lines  of  monopoly,  and  control  legislation,  ^ 
Capitjil  is  consolidated  into  vast  monopolies  in  various  forms. 
Families  aggregate  in  monstrous  hotels  or  tenement*h oases;  being 
either  too  rich,  or  too  proud,  or  too  poor  to  work  in  separate  houeo- 
holds ;  and  the  nation  and  the  commonwealth  appear  to  be  follow- 
ing their  bad  example. 

All  power  emanates  from  the  people ;  but  when  the  people  hnve 
yielded  up  tlieir  power,  and  it  is  consolidated  and  centralized  iu 
the  hands  of  a  few^  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  regain  it. 

The  barriers  set  up  by  the  fathers  were  for  protection  to  the 
people  against  despotism.     Consolidated  almshouses  and  consol 
dated  prisons,  with  centraiized  governments,  Avill,  in  time,  lead 
tyrann}''  and  despotism.     Each  town  should  support  its  own  pool 
not  send  them  to  a  great  pauper  establishment  of  a  state,  wHji 
makes  too  publiti  an  exhibition  of  poverty  and  destitution,  am 
increases  both.     If  it  is  right  tor  a  state  to  centralize  its  prisoners 
and  consolidate  its  prisons,  why  not  go  further,  and  have  tii^f 
nation  centralize,  classify  and  consolidate,  and  thus  exile  the  pris^ 
oner  from  father,  mother,  husband,  wife  or  children? 

The  justices  of  the  United  States  courts  now  wisely  allow  tl 
proper  friends  (»f  a  prisoner  to  suggest  to  which  of  the  jails  in  thi 
commonwealth  he  shall  be  sent,  that  they  may  be  near  to  him 
visit  and  console  him,  or  find  melancholy  comfort  from  time 
time  in  beholding  his  face. 

Uave  the  poor  and  tlie  ignorant  no  feelings  that  the  rich  f* 
influential  are  bound  to  respect?   Must  every  thing  be  given  up 
"  system  V     Must  they  wait  until   the  prison  gates  have  cloetMl 
npon  them  before  they  can  Imve  the  benefits  of '*  sanitary  -  * 
'* sunlight,   air   and   walcr/^  "wholesome  rations,*'  *'cof; 
clothing,"  etc.?    What  if  a  committee  on  prison  discipHno  in  tlio 
British  parliament  declared  that  "it  is  desirable  that  tlie  legisllj 

•^  should  intrust  increased  power  to  some  central  authority} 
that  make  it  desirable?  Because  a  monarchy  centralira 
Id  we  follow  its  example?  The  argument  of  yonr  forty-fin 
nciple  of  prison   discipline/'  to  be  consistent,  should 
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recommend  that  the  governments  of  towns,  cities  and  states  be 
abolished,  and  "some  central  and  supreme  authority  sit  at  the 
helm,  guiding,  controlling  the  whole." 

The  fact  is,  we  are  being  governed  to  a  dangerous  extent. 
More  personal,  practical  humanity — more  interest  in  the  poor  and 
debased,  out  of  jail  and  before  they  enter  it,  and  less  of  bureaus, 
centralizations  and  consolidations,  and  there  would  be  less  crime 
and  fewer  prisoners. 

The  declarations  in  the  twelftli  "  principle  "  are  at  variance  with 
my  opinions  and  experience.  Within  my  knowledge  and  observa- 
tion, there  is,  on  the  part  of  prison  officers,  a  hearty  desire  and 
intention  to  aid  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  If  your  assertions 
are  true,  they  are  terrible  reflections  upon  the  people  of  our  christian 
commonwealths,  that  men  capable  of  being,  or  now  permitted  to 
be,  prison  officers,  could  be  so  heartless. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  individual  cases  of  unfitness,  —  there 
may  be  unfitness  elsewhere,  —  but  this  sweeping  charge  against 
prison  officers  is  unjust  and  untrue. 

I  know  that  there  are  officers  of  prisons  who  think  of,  work  for, 
and  aid  in,  the  reformation  of  prisoners.  I  do  not  Tcnow  of  any 
with  whom  "  doubt  is  the  prelude  to  failure." 

There  is  a  general  disposition  to  find  fault  with  every  system 
and  everything  that  exists,  and  a  continual  craving  for  some  new 
thing  —  a  restless  desire  to  invent  something;  if  it  cannot  be  a 
machine,  it  must  be  a  new  system  of  governing. 

If  a  good  law  which  is  unpopular  in  a  certain  locality  is  not 
thoroughly  executed  by  the  local  officers,  instead  of  aiding  the 
officers,  who  would  cheerfully  execute  the  law  if  obliged  to,  a  new 
centralized  system  is  established ;  and  yet  the  law  is  little  better 
executed,  simply  because  the  officers  under  the  new  system  are 
men  like  the  former,  and  are  no  more  obliged  than  they  to  enforce 
it,  except  as  policy  or  politics  demand. 

I  have  written  desultorily,  yet  conscientiously.  Tnisting  that 
the  "national  congress"  will  be  largely  attended  by  men  who 
have  had  practical  experience  in  superintending  and  governing 
prisons  with  all  classes  of  prisoners,  and  that  the  discussions  may 
result  in  good  for  the  reformation  of  the  criminal  classes,  I  close, 
with  the  conviction  in  my  mind  from  long  personal  observation 
and  experience,  that  reform,  to  be  effective,  must  begin  before  the 
criminal  enters  prison. 

Very  respectfully,        JOHN  M.  CLAEK. 
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XLIV.   Catalooub  op  "Works  on  Crimestal  Law,  Penology  ash 
Prison  Discipline. 

A  committee  of  six  was  appointed  by  the  congress  "  to  prepare 
a  list  of  books  in  the  English  and  other  languages,  treating  of 
criminal  law,  the  historj',  government,  discipline  and  results 
of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions."  The  committee  sent  out 
a  large  number  of  circulars,  to  which,  however,  but  few  answers 
were  returned.  The  several  lists  received  were  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  publishing  committee.  In  printing  them,  this  com- 
mittee have  judged  it  expedient  to  append,  or  rather  to  prefix,  to 
each  list  the  name  of  the  person  by  whom  it  was  furnished, 
although  this  plan  involves  a  repetition  of  the  titles  of  a  few  of  thtf 
works  named. 

1.  List  of  Works  belonging  to  the  Prison  Association  of  New 
York^  furnished  hy  Dr.  Wines. 

New  York  Statutes  at  Large,  edited  by  John  W.  Edmonds. 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co. :  Albany,  N.  Y.,  1869.     7  vols.  8vo. 

Statutes  of  Connecticut,  compilation  of  1854.  New  Haven : 
T.  J.  Stafford.     1  vol.  8vo. 

Legislative  Documents  of  Connecticut,  1862-1866.     4  vols.  8?o. 

General  Statutes  of  Massachusetts,  1864.  Wright  &  Potter: 
Boston :  2  vols.  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Rhode  Island.  Providence:  Sayles,  Miller 
&  Simons,  1857.     2  vols.  8vo. 

Laws  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1860 :  Harrisburgh.  1  vol. 
8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  1860.  Cincinnati :  Robert  Clark  & 
Co.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Compiled  Laws  of  Michigan.  Lansing:  IJosmer  &  Kerr,  1857. 
2  vols.,  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Missouri.  Jefferson  City:  James  Lask, 
1856.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  Kentucky.  Cincinnati:  Robert  Clark  & 
Co.,  1860.    2  vols.,  8vo. 

Statutes  of  Illinois.  Chicago :  E.  B.  Cook  &  Co.,  1858.  2  vols., 
8vo. 
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Public  Laws  of  Illinois.  Springfield :  Bailhache  &  Baker,  1859 
to  1869.    4  vols.,  8vo. 

Kevised  Statutes  of  Indiana.  Indianapolis:  I.  P.  Chapman, 
1852.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Laws  of  Indiana.  Indianapolis  :  Berry  E.  Sulgrove,  1861.  3 
vols.,  8vo. 

Revised  Statutes  of  New  Hampshire,  1843.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Laws  of  New  Hampshire,  1860-1865.  Concord :  Geo.  E.  Jenks. 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

Complete  Works  of  Jno.  Howard.  London:  1792.  2  vols., 
4to. 

-   Statistics  of  Criminal  Offenders  in  England  and  Wales,  1834. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.     1  vol.,  4to. 

Reports  (ii?  French)  on  the  Penitentiaries  of  tlie  United  States. 
by  MM.  Demctz  and  Blouet.     Paris :  Royal  Printing  Press,  1837. 

1  vol.,  4to. 

French  Documents  relating  to  Prisons.  Paris:  1844.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Government.     1  vol.,  4to.,  containing: 

1.  Essays  upon  the  Morality  of  Prisoners  in  the  Galleys,  the 
Central  Prisons,  and  the  Houses  of  Correction.  1822-1837. 

2.  Project  of  Law  relating  to  Prisons.  Presented  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers. 

3.  Report  on  the  Financial  Results  of  the  Central  Prison  of 
Melun,  during  the  years  1843,  1844  and  1845. 

4.  Report  on  Infanticides  and  Still-born  Children  in  tlieir  Rela- 
tion to  the  Foundling  Question,  by  M.  Remade. 

5.  Statistics  of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice  in 
France  in  tlie  year  1844. 

Reports  on  the  Administration  of  Criminal  Justice,  1826-1865. 
Paris,  1867.     1  vol.,  4to. 

General  Statutes  of  the  Administration  of  Criminal  and  Civil  jus- 
tice in  France.     Published  by  the  Government,  1866  and  1870. 

2  vols.,  4to. 

Transactions  of  the  International  Statistical  Congress,  held  in 
Florence,  1867.     2  vols.  4to. 

Project  of'  Law  relating  to  the  establishment  of  Cellular  Impris- 
onment in  Franco,  together  with  Observations  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation and  the  Royal  Courts  of  France  relating  thereto.  Paris : 
1845.     Published  by  the  Government.     1  vol.  4to. 

Statistics  of  Public  and  Private  Benevolence  in  the  Kinordom  of 
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Italy  during  the  year  1861,  together  witli  the  Criminal  Statistics  for 
the  years  1862,  1863,  and  1864.     Turin,  1866.     1  vol.  4to. 

A  volume  of  documents  relating  to  prisons  in  the  kingdom  of 
Italy,  published  by  the  government,  Turin,  1866,  and  containing, 

1.  General  Regulations  concerning  the  Prisons  of  the  Kingdom; 

2.  Laws  and  Provisions  relating  to  the  Administration  of  the  Judi- 
cial Prisons  of  the  Kingdom.     Turin. 

Sundry  Blank  Statistical  Forms,  with  Directions  for  Recording 
the  Statistics  of  Prisons  in  Italy.  Published  by  the  Government. 
Florence,  1867.     1  vol.  4:to. 

A  quarto  volume,  in  Italian,  containing  the  following  docu- 
ments : 

1.  Report  of  a  Commission  appointed  to  examine  Sundry  Ques- 
tions relating  to  Prison  Administration. 

2.  Report  of  the  General  Council  of  Prisons  on  the  State  and 
Condition  of  Judiciary  Prisons. 

3.  Special  Report  on  Portland  Prison,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  Management  and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  by  Col.  Jebb :  Lon- 
don, William  Clowes  and  Sons,  1850.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

A  quarto  volume,  published  by  the  British  government,  and  con- 
taining the  following  documents : 

1.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  Smithfield  Market  Removal  Bill,  with  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
1857. 

2.  Convict  Discipline  and  Transportation.  Correspondence  in 
Continuation  of  Papers  previously  presented  to  Parliament.    1851. 

3.  Criminal  Statistics  of  Ireland  for  the  year  1849. 

A  quarto  volume  published  by  the  British  government,  and  con- 
taining the  following  documents : 

1.  On  National  Education  in  Ireland.     1849. 

2.  Report  on  Prisons  in  Scotland  for  1850. 

Report  of  a  Special  Commission  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Prison  Discipline,  together  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Commit- 
tee and  Minutes  of  Evidence.  Published  by  order  of  Parliament. 
London,  1850.     1  vol.,  4to. 

Reports  on  Convict  and  Borough  Prisons  in  Great  Britain, 
1835-184S.     London :  Clowes  &  Son.     18  vols.,  folio. 

Reports  on  the  Prisons  of  Scotland,  1856-1868.  Edinburgh: 
Thomas  Constable.     2  vols.,  4to. 
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Seports  on  the  Convict  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  1850-1867. 
London :  Clowes  &  Sons.     13  vols.,  8vo. 

Special  Reports  on  the  Convict  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  by 
Gen.  Jebb,  1856-7,  1860-1.  London:  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
I  vol.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  the  Borough  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  1849-1867. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     13  vols.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  the  Military  Prisons  of  Great  Britain,  1852-1865. 
London :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Reports  of  the  Directors  of  Convict  Prisons  in  Ireland,  1855-1868. 
Dablin :  Thorn  &  Sons.     3  vols.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  the  Borough  Prisons  of  Ireland,  1856-1867.  Dublin : 
rhom  &  Sons.     12  vols.,  8yo. 

Reports  on  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Ireland,  1862  to  1866. 
Dablin  :  Alexander  Thorn.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Reports  on  the  Reformatory  Schools  of  Great  Britain,  1857-1868. 
London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode.     2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York,  1844- 
186d.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York.  11 
vols.,  8vo. 

Reports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Society,  Boston,  1826-1854. 
Boston  :  T.  R.  Marvin,  1855.  3  vols.,  8vo.  N.  B.  Third  volume 
contains,  in  an  Appendix,  Francis  C.  Grey's  Essay  on  Prison 
Discipline  in  America. 

The  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Philan- 

throphy,  1845-1866.    Philadelphia :  Josiah  Tatum.     11  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectors  of  State  Prisons  in  New 

York,  1848-1869.    Printed    by  order    of  the  L^slature.     11 

vols.,  8vo. 

Report  of  a  Legislative  Commission  to  investigate  the  Pecu- 
niary Affairs  of  the  State  Prisons  of  New  York,  1854.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Laws  of  New  York,  relating  to  State  Prisons,  compiled  by  D. 
B.  McNeil.    Albany  :  Weed  &  Parsons,  1864.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the-  State  Prisons  of  Massachusetts,  1844- 
1862.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  2 
vols.,  8vo. 

Special  Legislative  Report  on  the  State  Prisons  of  New  York, 
1852.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  of  New  Hampshire,  1841- 
1864.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature  :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 
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Annual  Keports  of  the  State  Prisons  of  Vermont,  1843-1865. 
Printed  by  order  of  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Keports  of  the  State  Prison  in  Rhode  Island,  1838-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Eeports  of  the  State  Prison  of  New  Jersey.  1840-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8^o. 

Annnal  Reports  of  the  Penitentiaries  of  Pennsylvania  (Eastern 
and  Western),  1832-1864.  Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature: 
bound  up  in  4  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Marv-land,  1858-1865. 
Also,  Annual  Reports  on  the  Baltimore  Jail,  1863-1865:  bound 
up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Wisconsin,  1857-1665. 
Also,  Annual  Reports  of  Wisconsin  State  Reform  School,  1860- 
1864.    Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Ohio,  1850-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Michigan,  1863-186i. 
Printed  by  order  of  the  Legislature:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Reform  School  of  Michigan,  1860- 
1864.  Also,  Annual  Reports  of  the  Detroit  House  of  Correction, 
1863-1864:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Illinois,  1857-1864. 
Printed  b}'  order  of  tlie  Legislature :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  (Nothern  and  Southern)  of 
Indiana,  1864.  Indianapolis:  Printed  by  order  of  Legislature: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prison  of  Maine,  1854^1864.  Also 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Maine  State  Reform  School,  1854-1864. 
Printed  by  order  of  Lescislature,  and  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Sneed's  Ilistorv  of  the  Kentuekv  Penitentiarv,  1708-1860. 
Frankfort :  John  B.  Major.  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of*  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States  for 
1867:  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Annnal  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States  for 
1808:  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  State  Prisons  in  the  United  States  for 
1869:  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  House  of  Refuge,  1831-1863. 
Printed  by  the  Managers,  and  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 
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Annual  Reports  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asylum,  1858-1863. 
Printed  by  tlie  Managers,  and  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Western  (New  York)  House  of  Refuge, 
1850-1863 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  House  of  Refuge,  1845- 
1866  :  bound  up  in  3  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Maryland  House  of  Refuge,  1852-1865 : 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Providence  Reform  School,  1832-1865 : 
bound  up  in  I  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  New  Hampshire  House  of  Reformation, 
1856-1865 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8yo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the   Ohio  Reform  Farm  School,  1858-1865 : 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the   Chicago   Reform   School,  1859-1865: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Industrial  School  for  Girls, 
1856-1865 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Massachusetts  School  for  Idiots,   1852- 
1864:  bound  nip  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual   Reports   of  tlie  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School, 
1857-1865 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  on  Public  Charitable  Institutions  of  fioston, 
1858-1864 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Cincinnati  House  of  Refuge,  1852-1866: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Connecticut  Reform  School,  1853-1865: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Reformatories  of  the  United  States,  foi 
1867 :  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Reformatories  of  the  United  States,  for 
1868:  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Reformatories  of  the  United  States,  for 
1869 :  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Proceedings  of  two  Reformatory  Conventions  held  in  New  York^ 
1857  and  1859 :  bound  up  in  one  vol.,  8vo. 

Reports  of  Red  Lodge  Reformatory,  1860-1863,    Bristol,.  Eng 
land :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  12mo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachu- 
setts, 1864-1869.     6  vols.,  8vo. 
75 
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Annual  Reports  of  the  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetti, 
1861-18G4 :  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of  Asylums,  Pris- 
ons, etc.,  of  Canada,  1860-1869 :  bound  up  in  4  vols.,  Svo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Philadelphia  County  Prison,  1848-1863: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  1852-1868:  bound 
up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

History  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary,  by  David  Dyer,  Chaplain. 
Albany  :  J.  Munsell,  1867. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Monroe  County  Penitentiary,  1855- 
1863  :  bound  up  in  I  vol.,  Svo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Erie  County  Penitentiary,  N.  Y.  Also. 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Onondaga  County  Penitentiary,  1855-18G2 : 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Reports  of  W.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent,  Philadelphia,  1855- 
1867 :  bound  up  in  2  vols.,  Svo. 

Annual  Reports  on  the  Lancaster  County  (Pa.)  Jail,  1853-1863: 
bound  up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Massachusetts  Jail  Returns,  1852-1863 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Twenty-second  Registration  Report  of  Massachusetts,  1863. 
1  vol.,  Svo. 

Special  Reports  on  English  Convict  Prisons,  1851-1863 :  bound 
up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Charities  and 
Corrections,  New  York  city,  1867-1869.     3  vols.,  Svo. 

Annual  Reports  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York  on 
Criminal  Statistics,  1855-1860 :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  Svo. 

Papers  on  the  Pennsylvania  Prison  System  :  bound  up  in  1  vol., 
Svo. 

The  above  volume  contains  the  following : 

1.  Inquiry  into  the  Tendency  of  the  Cellular  System  of  Imprison- 
ment to  cause  Insanity. 

2.  Report  on  Punishments  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  a  Commis- 
sion to  revise  the  Penal  Code  of  Pennsylvania.    1S27. 

3.  Remarks  on  Cellular  Separation,  by  Wm.  Parker  Foulke.  1S60. 

4.  Remarks  on  the  Penal  System  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly 
with  reference  to  County  Prisons,  by  Wm.  Parker  Foulke.    1855. 

5.  Considerations  respecting  the  Policy  of  some  Recent  I^gisia- 
'  in  Pennsylvania,  by  Wm.  Parker  Foulke.     1S61. 
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Animal  Reports  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  of  New  York, 
1844-1802:  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Annual  Reports  of  Boards  of  State  Charities  in  the  United 
States  (Ohio,  Rhode  Island  and  North  Carolina),  1869 :  bound 
up  in  1  vol,,  8vo, 

Messages  of  State  Ercecutives  for  1869  :  bound  up  in  1  vol.,  8vo. 

Manual  of  the  Corpoi-ation  of  New  York,  1868-1869.  2  vols.,  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  British  Social  Science  Association,  1859- 
1866.    8  vols.,  8vo. 

New  York  Constitutional  Convention  Manual,  1867.    2  vols.  8vo. 

The  Prison  Chaplain ;  a  memoir  of  Rev.  John  Clay,  by  Rev. 
Walter  Clay.    1  vol.,  8vo. 

Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  Rev.  Josepli  Kingsmill, 
Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison.    1  vol.,  8vo, 

Chapters  on  Capital  Punishment  (translation),  by  Prof.  Mitter- 
raair,  Heidelberg  University.    1  vol.  12mo. 

Review  of  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States,  by 
MM.  De  Beaumont  and  De  Tocqueville,  translated  by  Dr 
Francis  Lieber.  Philadelphia  :  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanchard,  1^3.  1 
vol.,  8vo. 

The  Repression  of  Crime,  in  Charges  to  Grand  Juries,  etc.,  etc., 
by  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  Recorder  of  Birmingham.  London.  1  vol., 
8vo. 

Rationale  of  Rewards,  by  Jeremy  Bentliam.  London,  1825. 
1  vol.,  8vo. 

History  of  Prisons  in  Italy  from  the  earliest  Times  to  the 
Present.  By  Martino  Beltrani  Scalia,  Inspector  of  Prisons  in 
the  Kingdon  of  Italy.     Florence,  1867.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  Senate  on  Jails  and  Poor- 
houses  of  New  York,  1857. 

Our  Convicts,  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  Loudon,  1864.  2  vols, 
in  one,  8vo. 

Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  Joseph  Adshead.  London :  Long 
man  &  Co.,  1845.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Transactions  of  the  International  Congress  on  Philanthrophy 
(in  French).     Frankfort-on-the-Maine  :  1857.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Amelioriation  of  the  Criminal  Law  (in  French),  by  M.  Bon- 
neville de  Marsangy.    Paris  :  Cosse  &  Marchal,  1864.    2  vols.,  8vo* 

On  the  Relapse  of  Criminals  (in  French),  by  M.  Bonneville  de 
Marsangy.    Paris :  Cotillon,  1844.     1  vol.,  8vo. 
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The  Retomiation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents,  by  L.  Bonneville  de 
Mai^angy.     Paris:  Annand  Anger,  1S67.     1  vol.,  Svo. 

Crime:  Its  Amount.  Causes  and  Remedies,  bv  Frederic  HiD: 
London,  Jno.  Murray,  1853.     1  vol..  Svo. 

Commerc-e  and  Police  uf  the  River  Tlianies,  by  P.  Colqnlioim, 
LL.  T>.     London :  Jos.  Mawman,  ISOO.     1  vol.,  Svo. 

Police  of  the  Metropolis,  by  the  same  Author.  London :  Jog. 
Mawman,  ISOO.     1  vol.,  Svo. 

On  the  Present  State  of  Prison  Reform  in  Great  Britain  (in 
French  ,  by  L  M.  Moreau-Christophe,  Inspecti^r  General  of 
Prisons  in  France.  Paris,  Royal  Printing  Press,  1S3S.  1  vol, 
12mo. 

Punishment  and  Prevention,  by  Alex.  Thomson,  Esq.,  London: 
Jas.  Xisbet  tS:  Co.,  1S57.     1  vol..  12mo. 

Prison  Sketches  by  a  Prison  Chaplain  •  Rev.  John  Luckev,  of 
Sing  Sing  Prison'-.     Xew  York.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Juvenile  Delinquents:  Tlieir  Condition  and  Treatment,  by 
Mary  Carpenter.     London  :  W.  i  F.  G.  Cash,  1S53.     1  vol.,  12ino. 

Lif^  among  Convicts,  by  Chas.  B.  Gii-s^^n.  Chaplain  in  the 
Convict  Service.  London :  Hirst  and  Blackett,  1S63.  2  vok, 
12mo. 

Tracts  on  the  Irish  Convict  System.     1  voL,  Svo. 

This  volume  i^>>n tains : 

1.  Irish  Fallacies  and  English  Facts,  by  Scrutator.  London, 
Wm.  Ridgway. 

2.  Irish  Tracts  and  Wakefield  Figures  in  relation  to  Convict 
Discipline  in  Ireland,  by  Jobn  T.  B::it,  Chaplain  of  Birmingham 
Bam>ush  Prison.     London  :  L^ngrr.an  Jt  Co, 

S.  Irish  Conviv-t  Reform :  the  Interrne^iiare  Pris*>ii5  a  Mistake, 
by  an  Irish  Prison  CI.ciriaiE.     IViKi-  :  McGlishan  Jt  Gill,  1S$5. 

-L  Cn^iv-:  Systems  ani  Tramsr-.Ttinon.  by  Sir  Wi!:er  Cr.^fton, 
C.B.     London :  W;-.  R:o^«y/ 

Cottiicent&ry  or.  the  Reromijfct.  ry  Act  for  Ireland,  by  Patrick 
Joseph  Murray.     DnKin:  W.  R  KeHey,  ISc-S.     1  voL,  12mo. 

Tncts  or.  Seo?ndary  Pi:nishn:eni  and  Trn!sr«?rta::c«cuby  Ai\±- 
b:sh:p  Whately.     Dcblin.     2  vois^  Svo. 

Tnnsp^>rt:irIon  an  i  Co\^- 'ration,  by  John  D.  Lin^,  D.D.  Lqb- 
dc^n:  A.  J.  Talyey,  1S37.     I  voL,  15e:>x 

PivtaT>?s  frvn:  Pr^  n  life:  in  Historical  Skee?  f  -re  Ma»> 
cii?si*ns  St:i*e  Pr:s*>n,  ^tr.  Xirrilives,  In  -i«fer  •-,  -^r.:  Snjs^stiow 
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OTi  Discipline,  by  Gideon  Haynes,  warden.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  1869.     1  vol.,12mo. 

Life  of  John  Howard,  by  J.  Hepworth  Dixon.  New  York :  R. 
Carter  &  Bros.     1  vol.,  12nio. 

Female  Prison  Life.     London.     2  vols.^  12ino. 

A  Half  Century  with  Jnvenile  Delinquents,  by  Bradford  K. 
Peirce,  D.D.,  Chaplain  New  York  House  of  Refuge.  New  York, 
1867.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

Writings  of  Capt.  Alexander  Maconochie :  bound  up  in  1  vol. 
8vo.     The  above  volume  contains  the  following,  viz. : 

1.  General  Yiews  regarding  the  Social  System  of  Convict 
Management,  by  Capt.  Alexander  Maconochie,  R.  N.  Hobart 
Town,  1839. 

2.  Papers  on  Secondary  Punishment,  by  the  same  author.  Lon- 
don :  J.  Hatchard  &  Son,  1847. 

3.  Emigration,  with  Advice  to  Emigrants,  by  same.  London  : 
John  Ollivier,  1848. 

4.  Secondary  Punishment:  The  Mark  System,  by  same.  Lou- 
don :  John  Ollivier,  1848. 

5.  Norfolk  Island,  by  same*     London  :  John  Ollivier,  1848. 

6.  Reformatory  Prison  Discipline,  by  same.  London :  Charles 
Gilpin,  1851. 

7.  Penal  Discipline,  by  same.  London :  Thomas  Plarrison, 
1853. 

8.  Letters  on  Penal  Discipline,  by  same.  London :  Thomas 
Harrison,  1853. 

9.  The  Mark  System,  by  same.  London:  Thomas  Harrison, 
1855. 

10.  National  Education  as  bearing  on  Crime,  by  same.  Lon- 
don :  Thomas  Harrison,  1855. 

11.  Prison  Discipline,  by  same.     London:  T.  Harrison,  1856. 

12.  Secondary  Punishment,  by  same.    London,  1856. 

13.  The  Mark  System  of  Prison  Discipline,  by  same.  London : 
Mitchell  &  Son,  1859. 

14.  Tiie  Management  of  Transported  Criminals,  by  same. 
Fifteen  volumes  (8vo)  of  miscellaneous  pamphlets. 
Volume  I  contains  the  following : 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Rochester  Industrial  School,  1866- 
1867. 
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2.  Animal  Reports  of  Truant  Home  of  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  IM\- 
1S64. 

3.  Inquiry  into  the  Alleged  Tendency  of  Separation  of  Cor^ 
victs  to  Produce  Insanity,  etc.,  by  W.  P.  Foolke,  Esq.,  of  Pliila- 
deiphia,  1S49. 

4.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  Wm.  J.  Mullen,  Prison  Agent. 
PJnladelphia,  1S68. 

Yolume  II  contains  the  following : 

1.  Report  on  the  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States,  bj 
Charles  G.  Haines,  Esq.,  Xew  York,  1822. 

2.  Special  Report  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  order 
of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  1865. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Separate  System  of  Prison  Disiplinc, 
submitted  to  the  Congress  of  Prison  Reform  at  Brussels,  1847,  by 
Col.  Jebb.     London :  Clowd  &  Sons,  1847. 

4.  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Philadelphia  Prison  Discipline 
Society.    1S59. 

Yolume  III  contains  the  following : 

1.  Papers  on  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  by  M.  D.  Hill,  Es^j^ 
recorder  of  Birmingham.     London. 

2.  The  Newgate  of  Connecticut,  by  Richard  H.  Phelps.  Hart- 
ford, 18«. 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  on  the  Comparative  Health,  Mor- 
tality, Length  of  Sentences,  etc.,  of  White  and  Colored  Convicts 
Philadelphia,  1&19. 

4.  Report  on  the  Food,  Diet,  and  Dietetical  Regimen  suitable 
tor  Almshouses,  Prisons  and  Hospitals,  etc..  by  Jno.  Stantor 
Gould,  1S52, 

5.  Report  on  Abolition  of  Capital  Puni^unent,  by  James  H. 
Titus.     1S46. 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  for  the  Government  and  Discipline 
of  the  Xew  York  State  Prisons,  adopted  185 7.  Albany :  Weed  & 
Parsons. 

7.  Presentment  ot'  Grand  Jury ;  Report  of  the  Committee  to 
examine  the  Prisons,  etc.,  under  the  rule  of  Xew  York  citv  au- 
thorities, 

S.  Rules  for  the  Support,  Gx:»vemment,  etc  of  the  Essex  Count} 
Jail.  Newark,  X.  J.     1S57. 

9.  Petting  and  Fretting  of  Female  Convicts.     London,  1S62. 
umal  Mess;\ge  of  the  Mayor  of  Cincinnati,  1S6*. 
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11.  Inaugural  Address  of  Mr.  Asplaud,  before  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society.     Manchester,  England,  1863. 

12.  Mr.  Aspland's  paper  on  American  Prisons,  before  same 
society,  1864. 

13.  Report  of  Joint  Committee  on  Prisons,  relative  to  Condition 
and  Management  of  County  Jails  of  Connecticut,  1865.     Hartford. 

Also,  an  Act  relating  to  the  same. 
Volume  IV  contains  the  following: 

1.  Juvenile  Criminals,  etc.,  Plan  for  Saving  them,  by  Edwin 
Wright.     Boston,  1865. 

2.  On  Reformatories  and  what  we  Know  of  them,  by  A.  Asp- 
land,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.     Manchester,  England,  1863. 

3.  Report  of  Joint  Special  Committee  on  Juvenile  Vices, 
Exposure  and  Want,  in  the  city  of  Hartford.    1863. 

4.  Remarks  of  Hon.  C.  C.  Leigh,  of  New  York,  on  bill  relating 
to  Young  Criminals.     1855. 

5.  Memorial  to  the  Legislature  of  New  York,  by  Society  for 
Reformation  of  Juvenile  Delinquents.    1824. 

6.  Societe  pour  le  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Liberes,  du  D^parte- 
ment  de  la  Seine.     Paris,  1842. 

7.  Suggestions  on  the  Management  of  Reformatories,  etc.,  by 
Mary  Carpenter.     London,  1864. 

8.  A  few  Observations  on  the  Pamphlet  of  Rev.  John  Burt,  on 
the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton.     London,  1863 

9.  Present  Aspect  of  the  Convict  Question,  by  the  same  author 
London,  1864. 

10.  Convict  Systems  and  Transportation:  A  Lecture,  by  tb 
same  author.     London,  1863. 

11.  Reflections  and  Observations  on  the  present  Condition  0I 
the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Baron  Von  Holtzendorff.  Dub 
lin,  1863. 

Volume  V  contains  the  following : 

1.  Report  on  Auburn  Prison,  by  Gei'shom  Powers,  Agent  and 
Keeper,  1828.     Albany:  Croswell  &  Van  Benthuysen. 

2.  De  la  Mortality  ct  de  la  Folic  dans  le  R($gime  Pdnitentiare, 
par  L.  M.  Moreau-Christophe :  Paris,  1839. 

3.  Communication  to  Stephen  Allen,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  New  York, 
from  Thomas  Eddy.     1823. 

4.  Report  on  the  Stepping  or  Discipline  Mill  at  the  New  York 
Penitentiary,  by  Mayor  Allen.     1823. 
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5.  Review  of  the  Report  of  the  Agent  of  tlie  Clinton  State 
Prison,  New  York. 

6.  Our  Present  Jail  System  deeply  Depraving  to  the  Prisoner,  etc 

7.  Reports  on  Mr.  Acker's  Management  of  the  New  York  Peni- 
tentiary. 

Volume  YI  contains  the  following : 

1.  The  Convict  System  of  England  and  Ireland,  by  M.  D.  Hill. 
1862. 

2.  The  Immunity  of  Habitual  Criminals,  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton, 
C.B.     London  :  Bell  &  Daldy,  1861. 

3.  Purgatory    of   Prisoners,    by     Rev.    Orby    Shipley,   M.A. 
London  :  Joseph  Masters,  1857. 

4.  Present  Condition  of  the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Baron 
Yon  HoltzendorflF.     Dublin  :  J.  M.  O'Toole  &  Son,  1863.' 

5.  Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude,  reprinted  from  Mdiora^ 
October  1 863.     London  :  Clowes  &  Sons. 

6.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Howard  Association,  1867-68. 

7.  The  Prisons  of  London  and  Middlesex,  by  the  Howard 
Association. 

8.  Treatment  and  Prevention  of  Crime,  by  the  Howard 
Association. 

9.  Industrial  and  Reformatory  Treatment  of  Criminals.  By 
William  Tallack,  Secretary  of  the  Howard  Association. 

10.  Crime  in  Manchester  and  Polica  Administration.  Alfred 
Aspland.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1868. 

11.  Registration  of  Deaths.     A.  Aspland,  1867. 

12.  Capital  Punishments.     A.  Aspland,  1867. 

13.  Yalue  of  Life  Tables,  as  evidence  of  Sanitary  Condition. 
Henry  Wyldbore  Rumsey,  F.R.C.S.     London,  1866. 

14.  Statistics  of  Paris  and  mode  of  obtaining  Facts  for  Mortuary 
Tables.     Alfred  Aspland,  F.R.C.S.,  London. 

15.  Industrial  School,  in  relation  to  the  Education  of  the 
Country.     A.  Aspland,  1868. 

16.  Rcjiorts  of  the  Birmingham  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society,  1866-1867.     Birmingham:  Benj.  Hall,  1867. 

17.  Report  on  the  Carlisle  Memorial  Refuge  from  Jan.  1,  1867, 
to  Dec.  31,  1867.     Winchester:  John  T.  Doswell,  1868. 

18.  Treatment  of  Criminals  in  the  Punjab.  Maj.  G.  Hutchinson, 
Inspector-General  of  Police  in  the  Punjab.  Also,  account  of  the 
"^-■^ns  in  Southern  India,  by  Mary  Carpenter. 
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J  9.  Gaols  in  India.     Miss  Carpenter. 

20.  Education  and  Reformatory  Treatment,  by  Mary  Carpenter. 
rx)ndon,  1868. 

21.  Earth  Sewajre  versus  Water  Sewage,  by  Rev.  Henry  Monk. 
G.  E.  Desbarats:  Ottawa,  1868. 

22.  Act  respecting  Penitentiaries   and  the   Directoi's   thereof. 
Malcolm  Cameron  :  Ottawa,  1868. 

Volume  VII  contains  the  following : 

1.  Report  on  Connecticut  State  Reform  School. 

2.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Chicago  Reform  School. 

3.  Fii'st  Annual  Report  of  Louisville  House  of  Refuge,  1866. 

4.  Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Maine  State  Reform  School, 
1866. 

5.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Reform 
Scht)ol,  1866. 

6.  Tenth   Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  Public 
Institutions  of  the  City  of  Boston,  1866, 1867. 

7.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  Trustees  of  Nautical  Branch  of 
Massachusetts  State  Reform  School,  1866. 

8.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  State  Industrial 
School  for  girls,  1866. 

9.  Tenth  Annual  Report  of  State  Reform  Sdiool  of  Michigan, 
1866. 

10.  Report  on  a  State  Reform  School  for  Girls.     New  Jei-sey. 

11.  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  New  York  Juvenile  Asy- 
lum, 1867. 

12.  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  House  of  Refuge, 
1867. 

13.  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  House  of  Refuge,  1866 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

14.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  Ohio  State  Reform  School  and 
Farm,  1867. 

15.  Tliirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  House 
of  Refuge,  1866. 

16.  Sixteeiitli  Annual  Report  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Reform 
School,  1866. 

17.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  Reform  School,  1865, 
1866. 

18.  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  State  Reform  School  of  Wiscoa 
sin,  1866. 

76 
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Volume  VIII  contains  the  following:: 

1.  Second  Annual  Eeport  of  the  New  York  Soc-ety  for  the 
Prevention  of  Pauperism,  by  J.  G.  &  C.  H.  Haines,  1819. 

2.  Report  of  Joint  Committee  of  the  Common  Council  on  the 
New  York  Work-House,  1849. 

3.  The  Unanimity  of  Juries,  by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D. 

4.  Sen)i-annual  Report  of  Chief  of  Police,  New  York,  1854. 

5.  Majority  Report  of  Committee  on  New  York  State  Prisons 
and  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  ot  Crime,  18G7. 

6.  Report  on   the  Condition  of  the  Insane  Poor  in  the  County 
Poor-Houses  of  New  York,  by  S.  D.  WiUard,  M.D.    1805. 

7.  Constitution,  Address,  and  List  of  Members  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association.     Boston,  Jul}',  1860. 

g.  Report  on  the  Houi*s  of  Labor  and  the  Condition  of  the 
Industrial  Classes.    Boston,  1800. 

9.  Reformation  of  Prison  Discipline. 

10.  Occasional  Papers  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

11.  American  Prisons.     Philadelphia,  1805. 

12.  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  California  Prison  Commis- 
sion, 1805.     San  Francisco. 

13.  Address  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  by 
Samuel  Elliott,  LL.D.    Boston,  1807. 

14.  Occasional  Papers  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

15.  Report  of  State  Agency  for  aiding  Discharged  Convicts. 
Boston,  1800. 

10.  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Charities  of 
Ohio,  1807 :  Columbus. 

17.  Superintendent's  Report  of  the  New  York  State  Inebriate 
Asylum,  by  Albert  Day,  M.D.  1807. 

Volume  IX  contains  the  following  : 

1.  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge, 
1805. 

2.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Inspectors  and  Officers  of  the  Missouri 
Penitentiary,  1803. 

3.  Second,  Third,  Fourth  and  Tenth  Annual  Reports  of  the  St 
Louis  House  of  Refuge,  1857-1804. 

4.  Act  of  Incorporation  of  St.  Louis  House  of  Refuge. 

5  nual  Messages  of  the  Mayor  of  St.  Louis,  for  1863, 
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1864  and  1865,  embodjing  notices  of  the  work-house  and  jail  of 
that  city. 

Volnme  X  contains  the  following: 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Maryland  Penitentiary,  1867. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  tlie  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  1866. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  Oliio  Penitentiary,  1866. 

4r.  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  1867. 

5.  Fortieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Western  Penitentiary  of 
Pennsylvania,  1866. 

6.  Annual  Report  of  the  Rhode  Island  State  Prison,  1866. 

7.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Tennessee  Penitentiary,  1865,  1866. 

8.  Animal  Report  of  tlie  Vermont  State  Prison,  1866. 

9.  Annual  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  1866. 
Volume  XI  contains  tlie  following: 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  First  Convention  of  Managers  and  Super- 
intendents of  Houses  of  Refuge  and  Schools  of  Reform  in  the 
United  States,  held  in  New  York,  1857. 

2.  Proceedings  of  the  Second  Convention  of  Managei's  of  Houses 
of  Refuge,  etc.,  in  the  United  States,  1859. 

3.  Seventh,  Ninth,  Tenth  and  Thirteenth  Annual  Reports  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Reform  School,  West  Meriden,  1859-1863. 

Volume  XII  contains  the  following: 

1.  Memorandum  on  Different  Questions  relative  to  the  Manage- 
ment and  Disposal  of  Convicts,  together  with  Abstracts  of  Returns, 
etc.,  1860-1861,  by  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  K.C.B.  London  :  Eyre  & 
Spottiswoode,  1861. 

.  2.  Extracts  from  Circulars  and  Correspondence  relative  to  Dif- 
ferent Subjects  referred  to  in  the  Rules  for  the  Government  of 
Convict  Prisons.    By  Sir  Joshua  Jebb. 

3.  General  Report  on  the  English  Convict  Prisons,  togethei 
with  Suggestions  concerning  Prison  Discipline  and  Construction, 
1860-1861,  by  Major-General  Sir  Joshua  Jebb,  etc.,  etc.  London  : 
Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1862. 

4.  Twenty-Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Pris- 
ons in  Great  Britain.     London  :  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1863. 

Volume  XIII  contains  tlie  following : 

1.  Proceedings  of  the  two  Conventions  of  Managers  and  Super- 
intendents of  Houses  of  Refuge,  Schools  of  Reform,  and  other 
Juvenile  Reformatories  in  the  United  States. 
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2.  The  Congregate  System  in  Juvenile  Keformatories,  by  B.  K 
Peirce,  D.D.,  chaplain  New  York  House  of  Eefuge. 

3.  The  Design  and  Advantages  of  Houses  of  Eefuge. 

4.  Mettray,  by  L.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy.     Paris,  I860. 

5.  Keport  of  the  Com  mission  ere  of  Inquiry  respecting  a  State 
Industrial  School  for  Connecticut,  1 867.    Hartford :  Lockwood  &  Co. 

6.  Report  of  Commissioners  on  Reform  of  Juvenile  OflFenders, 
New  Jersey,  1865. 

Volume  XIV  contains  the  following  miscellaneous  Papers  on 
Prison  Subjects  (in  French). 

1.  Soci^t^  pour  le  Patronage  des  Jeunes  Detenus  et  dcs  Jeunes 
Lib6r6s  du  Department  de  la  Seine.     Paris,  1844. 

2.  Des  Liberations  Pre^paratories,  par  Me  Bonneville  de  Mar- 
sangy.    Rheinis,  1846. 

3.  De   Quelques   Reformes   a   introduire   dans   la    Legislation 
Pcnale  en  France,  par  A.  Corne.     Paris,  1867. 

4.  Etude  sur  I'Education  Correctionale  des  Jeunes  Detenus  des 
Department  de  la  Seine.     Paris,  1850. 

5.  Etude  sur    la    Morality    Comparee  de    La   Fernme   et  de 
L'Homme,  par  M.  BonneviUe  de  Marsangy.     Paris,  1862. 

6.  Essai  sur  La  Criminality,  par  A.  Corne. 

7.  De  la  Detention  P^nale,  par  M.  Bonneville  de  Marsangy. 

8.  Part  Seconde  de  la  Detention    Penale,  par    M.  Bonneville 
de  Marsangy. 

Volume  XV  contains  the  following : 

1.  Second  Report  of  the  Bristol  Industrial  School  for  Girls  for 
the  year  1868. 

2.  Programme  of  the  Conference  of  Managers  of  Reformatory 
and  Industrial  Institutions  to  be  held  in  London,  1869. 

3.  A    Day   in   the    Red   Lodge  Girls'    Reformatory,    Bristol, 
England. 

4.  A   brief  Description  of  the  Irish  Convict  System,  by  Sir 
Walter  Crofton,  C.B.     London,  1862. 

5.  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bristol  (En<rland)  Ragged 
School,  1866. 

6.  Annual    Report  of  the  Kingswood  (England)  Reformatory 
Scliool,  1807. 

7.  Twenty-Fii^st  Annual  Report  of  Bristol  Ragged  School,  1867. 

8.  First  Report  of  the  Bristol  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  1867. 

9.  The  Substitute  for  Capital  Punishment. 
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10.  Twenty-Second  Annual  Keport  of  the  Bristol  Kagged 
School,  1868. 

11.  Report  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Chamber  Street 
Chapel.     Boston,  1866. 

12.  Crime  and  Punishment,  by  Blanchard  Fosgate,  M.D. 

13.  De  Quelques  Reformes  a  introduire  dans  la  Legislation 
Pen  ale  en  France,  par  A.  Corne.    Paris,  1867. 

14.  Prisons  et  Detenus,  par  A.  Corne. 

2.  List  of  Works  furnished  hy  William  Tallack,  Seo^etary  of  th 
Howard  Association^  London, 

Howard  Association,  ) 

5  BisHOPGATE  Without,  E.  C,  Ifov.  25^A.  J 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  : 

Dear  Sir,  —  I  have  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  request,  ai 
promptly  as  I  can,  for  a  list  of  books. 

I  have  selected  about  120  of  the  books  and  pamphlets  (recent 
and  otherwise),  chiefly  iiont'Aimng  facts  ^figures  and  experiences. 

Of  those  containing  theories  and  opinions,  I  might  have  sent  a 
multitude,  but  refrain. 

Further,  nearly  all  of  those  herein  named  are  either  now  in  ray 
possession,  or  have  been  read  by  me  at  some  previous  time,  so  that 
they  are  not  put  down  promiscuously  or  hap-hazard. 

Yours  very  truly, 

WM.  TALLACK. 

1.  Annual  Reports  of  New  York  Prison  Association. 

2.  Annual  Volumes  of  Transactions  of  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion.    London  Jurisprudence  Section. 

3.  Crime,  its  Amount,  Causes  and  Remedies,  by  Frederic  Hill 
eighteen  years  Inspector  of  Scotch  Prisons.  443  pp.  London: 
John  Murray,  1853.     (An  excellent  work.) 

4.  Our  Criminals,  2  vols.,  by  Miss  Mary  Carpenter.  London 
(about  1865).     (Another  comprehensive  and  practical  work.) 

5.  Chapters  on  Prisons  and  Prisoners,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Kings- 
mill,  Chaplain  of  Pentonville  Prison,  London.  508  pp.  London : 
Longman  &  Co.,  1854. 

6.  The  Prison  Chaplain,  a  Memoir  of  Rev.  John  Clay,  by  Rev. 
Walter  Clay.  622  pp.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  (Contains  a 
most  interesting  and  comprehensive  introductory  of  the  history 
and  progress  of  prison  discipline.) 
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7.  Annual  Reports  to  British  Government,  of  tlie  Inspectors  of 
Northern  Prisons  of  Great  Britain.     (Small  blue  books.) 

S.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspectoi-s  of  Southern  Prisons  ot 
Great  Britain. 

0.  Annual  Re[>orts  to  British  Government  of  the  Directors  vf 
Convict  Prisons. 

10.  Annual  Volumes  of  Judicial  Statistics,  issued  by  Britisli 
Gv»vernment, 

11.  Annual  Volumes  of  Judicial  Statistics  for  Scotland.  Edin- 
burgh. 

12.  Annual  Volumes  vf  Judicial  Statistics  for  Ireland.  Duhlio. 
<  Prepared  bv  Dr.  W.  X.  Hancock.) 

13.  Annual  Itejorts  to  Briti-h  Government,  of  Directors  and 
Inspectors  of  Reformat- ►ry  Sclu»ois. 

14.  Report  ("Blue  Book,'"  Parliamentary  Paper)  of  House  of 
Lorvis'  Ci>mmittee  of  1S0»3,  on  Transportation  and  Penal  Servitude. 
London. 

15.  Annual  Reports  to  French  Government  «»f  French  Judicial 
Statistics;  prepared  for  and  issued  by  the  Garde  des  Sceaux. 
Paris. 

10.  Secoiulary  Punishn.ent,  by  Archbishop  TThateley.  204  pp. 
London:  B.  Fellowes,  lS:i2. 

17.  The  Convict  Ship  and  En^rland's  Exiles,  by  Dr.  Coiiu  A 
Browning,  Surgeon,  Royal  Xavy.  414  pp.  London:  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.,  1S47,  2.1  ed.  This  work  is  one  of  the  m«>st  instruct- 
ive on  the  subject.  It  records  the  great  power  of  religious  dis- 
cipline of  convicts,  as  experienced  in  a  number  of  voyages,  under 
the  care  of  Dr.  Brown  ir.g,  to  the  penal  settlements  in  Tasmania. 
He  suv-ceetl^-d  !»y  christian  means  in  renderiuir  tlie  c»-»nA-!ct's  vov- 
ages  a  time  of  instruction  and  pr«.>gress,  instead  of  a  foretaste  of 
p:;ndemo:;ir.!n,  as  usually,  both  previously  and  5nl>se»|ner.tly.  • 

IS.  The  Convict  Ship,  by  Dr.  Cxin  A.  Browning.  324  pp. 
Londo:i :  Sir.iih,  Elder  ct  C  .,  1S44.  Ar.  earlier  form  o:"  preceding 
work,  but  less  coiri;  !vte  ar.d  withv»ut  s^n:?  STibreqaen:  a-Mitions.) 

lV».  An  Inqu:.-y  w!ie:he:*  Cr:!!ie  a:- !  ilisery  are  Pr*>3nced  or 
Prever.tvTl  by  i  :ir  Profe:::  Sy^•:e:rl  of  Prison  Discipline,  by  Tbo>. 
Fowell  B:ix:or„  Fs.].,  MP.  'afrerwar!  Sir  T.  F.  Bnxion.  Bar, 
t>:i.  evb::io:i.  1>4  yp.  Liilcji :  J.  c\:  A.  Ar^.h,  !S1<.  -This  little 
vrlunie  exc::?:v.  ;ireat  :n:er>es:  in  its  day.  an  :  reTived  the  attention 
•if  philan;'.;rop':.:sts^  which  since  Howard's  time  bad  flagged,  as 
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regarded  prison  discipline.     It  led  to  much  pari  i  am  en  tar j  discus- 
uon  and  re-opened  the  whole  subject  to  popular  inquiry. 

20.  Life  of  John  Howard,  by  J.  B.  Brown.  690  pp.,  4to. 
jondon,  1818.  (Portraits),  (a  most  valuable  and  comprehensive 
vork.) 

21.  Life  of  John  Howard,  by  W.  Hepworth  Dixon.  London, 
850. 

22.  The  Prisons  of  London,  1850,  by  Wm.  Hepworth  Dixon, 
jondon. 

23.  Visits  to  London  Prisons,  by  Henry  Mayhew,  (about  500  pp.) 
jondon,  1850. 

24.  London  Laborers  and  the  London  Poor,  by  Henry  Mayhew. 
.iondon,  1851,  2  vols.  (These  3  volumes  contain  an  immense 
innount  of  personal  observation  and  inquiry  amongst  the  poor  and 
•riminal  classes.  Many  changes  have,  however,  taken  place  since 
hey  were  written.) 

25.  Life  of  Thomas  Eddy,  by  Sam'l  L.  Knapp.  264  pp.  New 
fork:  1834;  and  London:  1836  (E.  Fry  &  Son),  (the  Howard, 
)f  Pennsylvania). 

26.  Life  of  Isaac  T.  Hopper,  by  L.  Maria  Child.  493  pp. 
Sampson,  Low  &  Son,  London  and  Boston.  (The  Howard  of  New 
STork ;  Fii-st  Visiting  Agent  of  New  York  Prison  Association, 
A  wonderful  and  interesting  character.) 

27.  Life  of  tlie  Marichesa  Giulia  Falletti  di  Barolo  (the  Reformer 
)f  the  Turin  Prisons),  by  Silvio  Pellico.  Translated  into  English 
)y  Lady  Georgiana  Fullerton.  231  pp.  London  :  Ricli'd  Bentley, 
L866.  (This  lady  brought  christian  religious  influence  to  bear  on 
;he  most  depraved  female  criminals,  and  with  unusual  success.) 

28.  Memorials  of  John  Venning  (of  St,  Petersburg  and  Nor- 
kvich),  by  Thulia  S.  Henderson.  320  pp.  London :  Hamilton, 
Adams  &  Co.,  1862.  (Labored  long,  and  with  considerable  success, 
:br  the  amelioration  of  Russian  prisons.  This  volume  contains 
:ho  particulars.  Was  edited  by  the  patronage  of  emperor  Alex- 
inder  I.) 

29.  Life  of  Peter  Bedford,  the  Spitalfield  Philanthropist,  by 
William  Tallack.    147  pp.    London  :  Partridge,  1865. 

30.  Australia  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  H.  Melville.  392  pp. 
London;  E.  Wilson,  1851.  (Interesting  account  of  early  penal  set- 
tlements in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's  Land.) 

31.  A  Visit  to  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  by  Robert  J.  Tnrn- 
jnll.     Philadelphia  and  London  (reprinted),  1797.     Jas.  Phillips 
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ik  Son.  100  pp.  (This  little  work  is  oneol  the  most  valuable aud 
suggestive  of  its  kind.  It  contains  the  best  contemporary  account 
of  the Jhrmer  admirable  prison  system  of  Pennsylvania,  a  system 
which  anticipated  by  more  than  half  a  century,  the  best  ameliora- 
tions and  "  discoveries  "  in  the  criminal  treatment  of  Great  Britain 
France  and  Germany  —  a  system  to  which  Pennsylvania  itself  has 
sin«»o  retrograded  from  to  a  considerable  extent.  Pennsylvania 
icas  the  foremost  country  in  the  world  in  prison  discipline;  bnt 
now  she  has  fallen  behind.) 

32.  Humanity  and  Humanitarianism,  by  William  Tallack. 
London  :  Kitto,  1870.  32  pp.  (Contains  further  Observations  on 
the  Pennsylvania  system  ;  also,  on  the  American  and  European 
systems  in  general.) 

33.  Six  years  in  the  Prisons  of  England,  by  a  Merchant.  347 
pp.  London :  Bentley,  1869.  (A  personal  narrative  by  an 
ex-convict,  of  the  present  conditions  and  evils  of  the  English  convid 
prisons,  especially  as  to  the  mischiefs  of  the  congregate  system, 
therein  still  maintained.) 

34r.  Psychologic  Xaturelle,  par  Dr.  Prosper  Despine  (of  Mar- 
seilles). Paris :  F.  Savy,  1S6S.  3  vols.  (This  comprehensive 
work  of  almost  2.000  pages,  contains  a  mass  of  most  interesting 
observations  on  criminals  and  insane  pereons.  It  treats  of  the 
genenU  questions  of  criminal  lunacy,  moral  responsibility,  intem- 
perance, dishonesty,  prostitution,  infanticide,  murder,  suicide, 
prison  discipline,  etc.,  and  enters  upon  a  consideration  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  afiei-ting  these  departments  of  human  evil.) 

35.  The  Sixth  Work,  by  Mrs.  Meredith.  ISO  pp.  London: 
Jackson,  Wolford  &  Hodder,  1S66.  (On  the  duties  of  christians 
in  regard  to  prison  visitation  and  discipline.'i 

36.  Addresses  and  Charges  on  Crime,  by  Matthew  Davenport 
Hill,  S.  C,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingh*im. 

37.  Observations  on  the  Treatment  of  Convicts  in  Ireland,  by 
Four  Visiting  Justices  of  the  Wakefield  Prison,  Yorkshire.  Lon- 
don :  Simpkin  *fe  Co.,  1S62.  v^hows  that  the  merits  of  the  so-caUed 
Irish  System  have  been  exaggerated.) 

3S.  Irish  Convict  Reform,  by  Rev.  C.  B.  Gibson,  Chaplain  at 
the  Irish  Convict  Prison  of  Spike,  Ireland.  Dublin,  1863: 
MiGhishan  »t  Gill.  tShows  eonclDsively  that  the  ^rreat  rediicti<m 
of  tvnvicts  populariy  attributed  to  the  Irish  system,  has  been 
*^*  ftsioned  by  the  special  facilities  for  the  emigmtioD  of 
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disdiargcd  convicts  in  that  country ;  also,  tliat  there  is  nothing 
original  in  the  sj'stem.* 

39.  Gheel,  the  Cit}'  of  the  Simple.  London,  1S69 :  Chapman 
&  Ilall.  195  pp.  (Describes  the  most  sncccssful  treatment  of 
the  insane,  ever  experienced,  as  long  in  operation  at  Ghccl,  in 
Belgium,  by  means  of  domestic  and  industrial  influences.) 

40.  The  Separate  System,  by  Rev.  J.  Field,  Chaplain  of  Read- 
ing Gaol.     London. 

41.  The  English  Prison  Act  of  1S65  (parliamentar}'  paper). 
London. 

42.  Annual  reports  of  the  Howard  Association.  London. 
(Brief  but  comprehensive  r^sum^s  of  facts  relative  to  penal  trc«at- 
ment  and  legislation.) 

43.  General  Papers  and  Articles  of  Howard  Association,  as  dis- 
tributed to  newspaper  editors,  and  throuirh  the  post. 

44.  What  is  to  be  Done  with  our  Criminals  ?  by  the  late  Charles 
Pearson,  M.  P.  London :  Hall  &  Ct>.,  1S57.  (Advocates  remu- 
nerative ]>rison  labor.) 

45.  The  Lidustrial  and  Reformat«»ry  Treatment  of  Crinn'nals, 
by  William  Tallack.     IG  pp.      London  :  Kitto,  1S67. 

4G.  Address  of  the  Howard  As?nciatit»n  on  Prison  Li^bor,  Capi- 
tal Punishment,  Double  Licenses,  Prosititution  and  Mendicit}'.  16 
pp.     Ix)ndon  :  Kitto,  ISOS. 

47.  The  Problem  of  Diminishing  Prevalent  Destitution  and 
Temptations  to  Crime,  by  William  Tallack.  20  pp.  London: 
Kitto,  ISCO. 

48.  Revelations  of  Prisoii  Jj'fe,  by  Captain  Chesterton,  Gov- 
ernor of  Coldbath  Fields  Prison.  380.  pp.  London:  Hui-st  & 
Blackett,  1857. 

49.  Pictures  from  Prison  Life,  by  Gideon  Haynes,  Governoi 
of  Massachusetts  State  Prison.  290  pp.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shei> 
ard,  1869. 

50.  The  Annual  ReportsofMassacliusetts  State  Prison.  Charles 
town,  Mass. 

51.  Aimual  Reports  of  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  State  Prison. 

52.  Annual  Reports  of  New  York  Auburn  Penitentiary. 

53.  Annual  Report  of  State  Prison  of  Connecticut. 
64.  Annual  Report  of  State  Prison  of  Maine. 

*  I  mnt>t  cxprc«9  my  emphatic  dUscnt  fVom  this  Jnds^mcnt  of  Mr.  Tallack  as  letirards  both 
thc»c  book;',  ir  human  testimony  is  capable  of  cr^tablishiuj;  any  thlng^  thctfc  two  buokn  hav*^ 
been  rcAitcd  over  and  over  a;;aiu.  E.  C.  Wikm. 
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55.  Annnnl  Ecport  of  State  Prison  of  Michigan. 
5C.  Dio  Todesstrafe  (Capital   Punishment),  by  late  Profeenr 
Mitterinaier.     (In  German.)     Ileidclberg. 

57.  Capital  Punishment  (based  on  Mittcrmaier's  \rork,  with 
additions),  by  J.  M.  Moir.  266  pp.  London :  Smitli,  Elder  & 
Co.,  1S65. 

58.  La  Peine  de  Moii;  (a  French  work,  based  on  Mittennaier), 
by  M.  Lcven.     Paris,  1865. 

r*9.  L^i  Peine  de  Mort,  by  Jules  Simon.  186  pp.  (un  r^it,  in 
French.)    Paris,  1869. 

60.  A  general  Rcvie\r  of  the  Subject  of  Capital  Panishment, 
by  William  Tallack.     London,  1865.     18  pp. 

61.  Analysis  and  Review  of  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Capital  Punishment,  by  William  Tallack.  London, 
1866.     28  pp. 

62.  The  Practical  Results  of  tlie  Total  or  partial  Abolition  of 
Capital  Punishment,  (chiefly  statistical),  by  William  Tallack. 
London,  1866.     24  pp. 

63.  The  Dignity  and  Efficiency  of  English  Law  as  diniinislied 
by  tlie  Capital  Penalty,  by  William  Tallack.  London :  Kitto, 
1871.     16  pp. 

64.  Prison  Facts,  by  William  Tallack.     London,  1S69. 

65.  The  Law  on  ics  Trial  (illnstrations  of  the  dangers  and 
failures  of  Capital  Punishment),  by  Alfred  H.  Dymoud.  London, 
1865.     312  pp. 

66.  Christ  and  the  Gallows,  by  Hon.  Marvin  H.  Bovee.  New 
York,  1869.  328  ]*p.  (Contains  letters  against  Capital  Punish- 
ment, by  eminent  Americans  and  others,  inclndin^  Bryant.  Whit- 
tier,  Lonirfellow,  II.  Ward  Beecher,  T.  C.  Upliam,  Dr.  Bellows., 
Hon  Charles  Sumner,  Wendell  Phillips,  Tlieodore  Tilton,  Horace 
Greeley,  Risrlit  Hon.  John  Brijrht,  etc,> 

67.  La  Peine  do  Mort  (in  French),  by  Professor  Olivecrona  of 
Sweden.     208  pp.     Paris:  A.  Dnrrand,  1S6S. 

6S.  Die  ToJestrafe  in  ihrvr  Knit unieschicht lichen  £ntwi«:k- 
lunjr  U*^  Gcnnan\  by  H.  Hertzd.  Beriin :  W.  Moeser,  1S70, 
544  pp.  (This  is  a  very  valuable  a:id  remarkable  work.  It  con- 
tains a  history  of  the  subject  of  capital  pnnislament  and  a  notice 
of  all  the  writings  upon  it  (>t>r  amJ  cr^iiMfk,  from  tlie  eariietf 
times  to  the  present  day  —  with  abundant  extracts — and  ci>i*ioat 
Usti  of  writers  and  books^^ 
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69.  The  Blue  Book  of  the  English  Royal  Commission  on 
Capital  Punishment,  with  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioners  and 
the  evidence  pro  and  con.,  671  pp.  London  (official),  1866.  (A 
most  valuable  work,  but  now  out  of  print.) 

70.  Vacation  Thoughts  on  Capital  Punishment.  By  Charles 
Phillips.  152  pp.  London:  Eidgway,1857.  (A  very  readable  and 
comprehensive  work.) 

71.  The  Punishment  of  Death,  by  Charles  Spear.  240  pp. 
Boston  and  London,  1851. 

72.  The  Prisonere  of  Australia,  by  C.  A.  192  pp.  London : 
Halchard,  1841.  (A  narrative  of  christian  laborers  among  female 
convicts.) 

73.  Connection  between  Physiology  and  Philosophy,  pp.  130. 
London  :  Parker,  1667.     (Criminal  lunacy,  &c.) 

74.  75,  76,  77.  Essays  on  Criminal  and  General  Lunacy,  by 
Professor  Laycock,  Edinburg ;  D-.  Daniel  Tuke,  Falmouth;  Dr. 
John  Symonds,  Bristol ;  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  London. 

78.  The  Physiology  of  the  Mind,  by  Dr.  Mandesley.  London : 
(Criminal  and  other  lunacy.) 

79.  Manual  of  Psychological  Medicine,  by  Dr.  Bucknill  and 
Dr.  Tuke.  London.  (A  verj'  comprehensive  and  valuable  work  — 
criminal  and  other  lunacy.) 

80.  Journal  of  Mental  Science,  edited  by  Dr.  Mandesly  and  Dr. 
Robertson.  London.  (Quarterly.)  (Many  valuable  papers  on 
criminal  lunacy  and  medical  jurisprudence.) 

81.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Taylor.  London:  (A  legal 
and  medical  standard.) 

82.  Adult  Reformatories,  by  T.  B.  Z.  Baker.    16  pp.    Gloucester. 

83.  Journal  of  the  London  Statistical  Society.  London.  (Many 
valuable  papers  on  crime,  criminal  statistics,  etc.) 

84  Remunerative  Prison  Labor,  by  Sir  John  Bowring.  44  pp. 
London  :  Kent,  1865. 

85.  The  Influence  of  Profitable  Prison  Labor  upon  the  Refor- 
mation of  Criminals,  by  Sir  John  Bowring.    26  pp.    London,  1868. 

86.  Essay  on  Juvenile  Delinquency,  by  Thomas  Beggs.  London, 
1850. 

87.  De  PA  melioration,  de  la  Loi  Criminelle  (in  French)  by  M. 
Bonneville  de  Marsangy.  Paris:  1864.  2  vols.  (An  excellent 
and  very  comprehensive  work). 

88.  Publications  (in  French)  of  the  Belgian  Society,  for  *he 
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Abolition  of  Capital  Punishment,  by  M.  Tkonissen,  M.  Yissdiers 
and  othera.     Liege:  1855-1865. 

89.  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  Professor  Neate,  of 
Oxford,  London. 

90.  De  Doodstraf,  (in  Dutch)  by  Van  Bemmelen.  3  essajs. 
Ley  den,  and  at  Alcmen,  1865. 

91.  Pix>  ed  Conti*a  nella  quistione  della  Pena  di  Mortc,  bj 
Gabba  (in  Italian),  Piza,  1866. 

92.  Giomale  per  L'Alvizione,  della  Pena  di  Morte.  (Journal 
of  Capital  Punishment)  serial  in  Italian,  by  Professor  Pietro 
EUero.    Bologna,  Italy. 

93.  M.  Charles  Lucas,  Inspector-General  of  Prisons,  Paris: 
many  pamphlets  on  Prisons  and  Capital  Punishments.  Pari:f^, 
1830-1870. 

94.  Philosophic  dn  Droit  Ponal,  by  A.  Franck  (in  French). 
Paris,  1864. 

95.  Die  Strafrcchts  Zeitung  (a  German  periodical  on  criniiual 
treatment,  published  at  Berlin,  and  ably  edited  by  Dr.  Franz  Von 
Holtzendorff,  professor  of  law  in  aniversity  of  Berlin). 

96.  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law  of  the  L^'nited  States,  by  Wharton. 
Philadelphia,  1S57. 

97.  Essay  on  Capital  Punishment,  by  W.  M.  Best  (in  favor  of 
capital  punisliment).     London,  1856. 

98.  Essay  on  Capital  Pnnishmeut,  by  Lord  Hobart.  London, 
1861. 

99.  Treatise  on  Criminal  Law,  by  Davisw     Philadelphia,  1S3S. 

100.  Criminal  Law,  by  J.  Fitzjames  Stephen.  London :  Butter- 
worth  (aboat  1865). 

101.  Statistique  Comparee  de  la  Criminalite,  by  M.  Dncpe- 
tianx.  Inspector  of  Bel^an  Prisons.     Brussels,  1S35. 

102.  The  Punishment  of  Desith,  2  v.»ls.  (extracted  from  Morning 
Hendd.'i    London,  lSo7. 

103.  History  and  Resnlts  o(  Capital  Punishment,  by  Hmnphrey 
Woolrych,  Seigeant-at-Iaw.     L.^ndoa,  1S32. 

104.  £s<^ays  ^rarions)  on  Abolition  of  Capital  Pnoishment*  by 
De  Sellv^n,  of  Guneva.     Geneva,  ISoO. 

105.  Dtt  Sysreme  Pi^jmlL  th>m  M.  Charles  Lacasw    Pari?,  1^37. 
10^  Du  S^-^teuie  Penitentiary  en  Europe  et  anx  Ecmts  Unis.   3 

Tok     Paris.\s30. 
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107.  Report  on  Penal  Law,  by  Hon.  Edward  Livingston.  Jfew 
Orleans,  1824. 

108.  Penal  Jurisprudence,  by  William  Roscoe  (of  Liverpool). 
London,  1819. 

109.  De  la  Peine  de  Mort,  by  Guizot  (afterwards  prime  minister 
of  France).     Paris,  1829. 

110.  Essay  on  Civil  and  Penal  Legislation  ;  Essay  on  Rewards 
and  Punishments,  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  London  :  several  editions, 
various  dates. 

111.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Public  Punishments,  by  Ben- 
jamin Rush.     Philadelphia,  1787. 

112.  Beccaria  on  Crimes  and  Punishments.  (Manj'  editions,  in 
English,  German,  etc.  A  standard  work.)  Original  work  in 
Italian,  viz. :  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene,  by  Beccaria.  Monaco, 
1764. 

113.  The  Civic  Economy  of  Large  Towns,  by  Dr.  Chalmers. 
Glasgow  and  London.  (A  standard  on  the  best  modes  of  prevent- 
ing poverty  and  crime.) 

114.  On  the  Principles  of  Charitable  Institutions.  372  pp. 
London  :  Longmans,  1836.     (Good  and  comprehensive.) 

1 15.  The  Visitor  of  the  Poor,  by  Baron  de  Gerondo  and  Rev. 
Dr.  Tuckerman  (of  Boston).  190  pp.  London :  Simpkin,  1833. 
(An  excellent  and  practical  work.) 

116.  On  the  Poor  and  Christian  Almsgiving,  by  S.  R.  Bosanquet. 
London  :  James  Burns,  1841.    416  pp. 

117.  Essa^-s  to  do  Good,  by  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  of  Massachusetts. 
Many  editions. 

lis.  Philanthropic  Repertory  (plans  for  improving  condition  of 
poor),  by  John  Hull.     6th  edition.     London  :  Snow,  1841. 

119.  Report  of  English  Houses  of  Convocation  on  Intemper- 
ance.    London :  Longman,  1869.     238  pp. 

120.  Loving  Kindness  (christian  success  in  reclaiming  fallen 
women).    London:  Nisbet,  1861.     242pp. 

3.  Idst  of  Wo7*ks  furnished  Jry  Gen.  Amos  Pilsbuey,  Sttperintend- 
ent  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary^  Albany,  N.  T. : 
Abbott  (A.  O.)    Prison  Life  in  the  South.    12mo.    New  York, 
1865. 

Adshead  (Joseph).  Prisons  and  Prisoners.  1  vol.,  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1845. 
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Beaumoxt  (G.  dc).  Penitentiary  System  of  the  United  States, 
and  its  application  in  France.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
F.  Lieber.    Philadelphia,  1833. 

Bentham  (Jeremy).  Considerations  on  Prisons,  with  Plans  for 
their  better  Begnlation.     1812. 

BoxTON  (Sir  Thos.  Fowell).  Inquiry  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
arc  Produced  or  Prevented  by  our  Present  System  of  Prison  Disci- 
pline; with  J.  J.  Gumey's  Notes  on  a  Visit  made  to  some  of  tlje 
Prisons  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England.     London,  1S18. 

Carey  (Matthew).  Thoughts  on  Penitentiaries  and  Prison  Dis- 
cipline.    1831. 

Carpenter  (Mary).    Our  Convicts.    2  vols.,  8vo.   London,  1864. 

Chesterton  (George  L).  Revelations  of  Prison  Life,  with  an 
inquiry  into  Prison  Discipline  and  Secondary  Punishments.  2  vols. 
London,  1856. 

CoRNE  (A).     Prisons  et  Detenus.     1  vol.,  12ino.     Paris,  1869. 

Craven  (John  J).  Prison  Life  of  Jefferson  Davis.  8vo.  Lon- 
don, 1866. 

Dix  (Miss  D.  L.)  Eemarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline. 
Boston,  1845. 

DuoptfnAux  (Ed.)  Des  Progrds  et  de  PEtat  Actuel  de  la 
R^forme  P^nitentiairo  et  des  Institutions  Preventives  aux  Etas- 
Unis,  en  France,  en  Suisse,  en  Angliterre  et  en  Belgiqne.  3  vols. 
18mo.  with  plates.    Paris  and  Brussels,  1867. 

Dyer  (Rev.  David).      History  of  the  Albany  Penitentiary. 

1  vol.  8vo.     Albany,  1867. 

Field  (Rev.  J.)  Prison  Discipline,  and  the  Advantages  of  the 
Separate  System  of  Imprisonment;  with  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Discipline  now  puwued  in  the  new  County  Gaol  at  Reading. 

2  vols.  8vo.     London,  1848. 

Friend  (The  Prisoner's).  A  Monthly  Magazine,  devoted  to 
Criminal  Reform,  etc.     Boston,  1851. 

FouLKE  (W.  P.)  Remarks  on  the  Penal  System  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, particularly  with  reference  to  County  Prisons.  Philadelphia, 
1855. 

On  Cellular  Separation.     Philadelphia,  1861. 

Gray  (F.  C.)    Prison  Discipline  in  America.    Boston,  1847. 

Grkknhow  (Mrs.)    My  Imprisonment    1  vol.  8vo.     London, 
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IIiLL  (Frederic).  Crime;  Its  Amount,  Causes  and  Ecnicdies. 
London,  1S55. 

HoLTZENDORFF.     The  Irisli  Convict  System.    London^  1860. 

HoLFORD  (Oeorore).  Account  of  the  General  Penitentiary  at 
Mill  bank.     London,  1828. 

HowAKD  (John).  State  of  the  Prisons  in  England  and  Wales. 
Fourth  edition.     London,  1789-1792.     2  vols. 

UuBBELL  (G.  B).  State  Prison  Discipline.  Remarks  in  New 
York  Assembly,  1859.     Albany,  1859. 

Jameson  (Mre).  Sisters  of  Charity  and  Communion  of  Labor. 
Containing  articles  on  Prisons  and  Penitentiaries,  etc.  London, 
1859. 

Lafarge  (Mdme).    Heursde  Prison.   1  vol.,  ISnio.    Paris,  1868. 

Letters  on  the  comparative  Merits  of  the  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York  Systems  of  Penitentiary  discipline.  By  a  Massacu 
setts  man.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Boston,  1836. 

LiEBER  (Francis).  A  ])opular  Essay  on  subjects  of  Penal  Law, 
and  on  Uninterrupted  Solitary  Confinement  at  Labor,  as  Contra- 
distinguislied  to  a  Solitary  Confinement  at  Night,  and  Joint  Labor 
by  Day  ;  in  a  letter  to  John  Bacon.     Philadelphia,  1838. 

Livingston  (Edward).  Letter  to  Robert  Vaux  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania system  of  Prison  Discipline.     Philadelphia,  1828. 

LoiSELKM  (Jules).  Les  Crimes  et  Ics  peines  dans  Tantiquite  ct 
dans  les  temps  modemes.    1  vol.,  18mo.     Paris,  1868. 

LucKEY  (Rev.  John).  Prison  Sketches.  By  a  Chaplain.  Edited 
by  D.  P.  Kidder.    New  York,  1849. 

Mechanics'  State  Convention.  Proceedings  of  the,  at  Utica, 
1834,  on  the  efi'ect  produced  on  the  Trades  by  the  System  of  State 
Prison  Discipline. 

McNeil  (D.  B.)  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  relating  to 
State  Prisons  and  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  Insane  Convicts, 
passed  since  the  adoption  of  tlie  Constitution  of  1846.  Compiled 
from  and  compared  with  the  original  laws  on  file  in  the  office  of 
tlie  Secretary  of  State.     Albany,  1864. 

Packard  (F.  A.)  Inquiiy  into  the  alleged  tendency  of  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Convicts,  one  from  the  other,  to  produce  Disease  and 
Derangement.    By  a  citizen  of  Pennsylvania.   Philadelphia,  1849. 

Memoir  of  a  late  visit  to  Auburn  Penitentiary.  Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

Vindication  of  the  Separate  System  of  Prison  Discipline 
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from  the  misreprcdcntation  of  the  North  American  Seview,  Julv, 
1839.     Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania.  Ilistory  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of.  Phila- 
delphia, 1852.  • 

Pellicx)  (Silvio).  Le  Mie  Prigioni. 

Phelp8  (Richard  II.).  A  History  of  Newgate  of  Connecticut,  at 
Simsbury,  now  East  Granby;  its  Insurrections  and  Massacres. 
Also  some  account  of  the  State  Prison  at  Wethersfield.  1  vol. 
Albany,  1860. 

Powers  (Gershom).  Letter  to  Edward  Livingston  in  relation  to 
Auburn  State  Prison,  1829. 

A  Brief  Account  of  the  Auburn  State  Prison.     Auburn,  1826. 

Prison  Characters,  Drawn  from  Life,  with  Suggestions  for  Prison 
Government,  by  a  Prison  Matron.     2  vols.     London,  1866. 

Beports  of  the  Prison  Discipline  Soitiety,  1826-1854.  3  vols., 
8vo.     Boston,  1855. 

Sampson  (M.  B.)  Rationale  of  Crime,  and  its  Appropriate 
Treatment ;  being  a  Treatise  on  Criminal  Jurisprudence,  considered 
in  relation  to  Central  Organization,  with  Notes  and  Illustrations,  hy 
E.  W.  Famham,  Matron  of  Mount  Pleasant  State  Prison.  New 
York,  1846. 

Scenes  and  Stories  by  a  Clergyman  in  Debt,  written  during  his 
confinement  in  the  Debtor's  Prison.     3  vols.  8vo.     London,  1835. 

Smfth  (G.  W.)  a  Defence  of  the  System  of  Solitary  Confine- 
ment of  Prisoners  in  Pennsylvania.     Philadelphia,  1838. 

SoLDAX  (Mariano  Felipe  Paz).  Examen  de  las  Penitenciariasde 
los  Estados  Unidos.     1  vol.     New  York,  1853. 

Tellkampf  (J.  L.)  Essays  on  Law  Reform,  Penitentiaries,  etc., 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.     London,  1859. 

WuATELY  (Richard).  Thoughts  on  Secondary  Punishments;  to 
which  are  api>ended  two  articles  on  Transportation  to  New  Soutli 
Wales  and  on  Secondary  Punishments ;  and  some  Observations  on 
Colonization.     1  vol.     Limdon,  1832. 

i.  List  of  Works  faniislied  hy  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  Professor 
in  Cdumhia  College  Laxo  School, 

1.  On  the  Penitentiary  System  in  the  United  States,  and  its 
Application  in  France,  with  an  Appendix  on  Penal  Colonies;  and, 
also,  historical  notes,  by  G.  de  Beaumont  and  A.  de  Tocqueville; 
translated  from  the  French;  with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  AdJi- 
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tions,  by  Francis  Licbcr.     Philadclpliia:  Carey,  Lea  &  Blanch- 
ard,  1833. 

2.  Keinarks  on  the  Relation  between  Education  and  Crime,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  William  White,  D.D.,  President  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Pris- 
ons, by  Francis  Lieber,  LL.D.,  member  of  the  society ;  to  which  arc 
added  some  Observations  by  M.  II.  Julius,  M.D.,  of  Hamburg, 
corresponding  member  of  the  society.  Published  by  order  of  the 
Society.     Philadelphia,  1835. 

3.  A  Popular  Essay  on  Subjects  of  Penal  Law  and  on  Uninter- 
rupted Solitary  Conlinement  at  Labor,  as  contradistinguished  to 
Solitary  Confinement  at  Night,  and  Joint  Labor  by  Diiy,  in  a  letter 
to  John  Brown,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for 
alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons,  by  Francis  Lieber,  cor- 
responding member  of  the  society,  etc.,  with  the  motto  —  7)iild  laWj 
firm  judges^  calm  punishments.  Philadelphia.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Society,  1838. 

4.  In  German :  Fragments  on  Subjects  of  Penology,  especially 
on  Separate  or  Solitary  Confinement,  by  Francis  Lieber,  Professor 
in  the  United  States.  Hamburg,  1845.  Agency  of  the  Rauho 
Ilauss. 

5.  In  German :  On  Executions  iu  the  Open  Field,  and  on  Ex- 
tramural and  Intramural  Executions,  by  Francis  Lieber.  Pub- 
lished by  iSittermaier,  in  Kistische  Zeisschrefl  der  Rechtswiners- 
cheft,  etc.     Vol.  XVII,  No.  1. 

6.  In  German  :  On  the  Independence  of  the  Administration  of 
Justice,  or  the  Liberty  of  Law  in  England  and  the  United  States, 
in  a  letter  from  America,  by  Francis  Lieber.     Heidelberg,  1848. 

7.  On  the  Abuse  of  the  Pardoning  Power.  Published  as  a 
docnment  by  the  New^York  Legislature. 

8.  Remarks  on  Mi-s.  Fry's  Views  of  Solitary  Confinement.  Pub- 
lished in  England. 

9.  A  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  System.  Published  by  the 
Legislature  of  South  Carolina,  1840. 

5.  List  of  Works  furnished  hy  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Fessenden,  Secre- 
^'Hf  <lf  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Girls'  Industrial  Reform 
School  of  Connecticut : 

Two  Prize  Essays  on  Juvenile  Delinquents.  Smith,  Elder  & 
Co.:  London,  1853.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

T8 
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Social  Evils:  Their  Canso  and  Cure,  by  Alex.  Thuiui«on 
Nisbet  &  Co. :  London,  1852.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Leifde's  Six  Months  among  the  Charities  of  Europe. 

Praj'ing  and  Working,  by  Stevenson.  R.  Carter  &  Brotliere* 
New  York.     1  vol.,  12mo. 


6.  Zist  of  Works  furnished  hy  Dr.  Wines,  not  contained  in  the 
Library  of  New  York  Prison  Association : 

Report  on  the  Prisons  of  the  United  States,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  their  Industries  and  Financial  Administration,  made  under 
authority  of  the  State  of  Maine,  by  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine. 

Tlioughts  on  Penitentiaries  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  Matthew 
Carey.     Philadelphia,  1831.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

World  in  a  Pocket-book,  by  W.  H.  Cramp.  Pages  197  el  wj., 
contain  an  article  on  prison  statistics,  which  shows  in  what  prisons 
of  the  United  States  the  earnings  of  the  convicts  have  exceeded, 
and  in  what  fallen  sliort,  of  the  expenses. 

Remarks  on  Prisons  and  Prison  Discipline,  by  Dorothea  L 
Dix.     Boston,  1845.     1  vol. 

Encyclopedia  Americana:  Article  on  Prison  Discipline,  by  Dr. 
Lieber. 

New  American  Encyclopedia:  Article  on  Prison  Discipline,  by 
Dr.  Brockett. 

Speech  of  the  Hon.  Gaylord  B.  Ilubbell,  in  the  Legislature  of 
New  York,  1859. 

Letters  on  the  Comparative  Merits  of  the  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania Systems  of  Prison  Discipline.  By  a  Massachusetts  man. 
Boston,  1836.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Introductory  Report  to  the  Code  of  Prison  Discipline,  prepared 
for  the  State  of  Louisiana,  by  Edward  Livingston.  Philadelphia, 
1827.     1  vol.,  8vo. 

Letter  to  Robert  Vaux.  on  the  Pennsylvania  System  of  Prison 
Discii)line,  by  Edward  Livingston.  Philadelphia,  1828.  Ivol.Svo. 

A  System  of  Penal  Law  for  tlie  State  of  Louisiana,  containing 
(among  others)  a  Code  of  Crimes  and  Punishments,  and  a  Code  of 
Reform  and  Prison  Discipline. 

Abolishment  of  llie  L-ash  in  Penitentiaries:  a  Report  made  to 
the  Legislature  of  New  York,  184G. 

Rationale  of  Crime,  and  its  appropriate  treatment:  a  Treatise  on 
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Criminal  Jurisprudence,  considered  in  relation  to  Central  Organi- 
zation, by  M.  B.  Sampson.    New  York,  1846.     1  vol.,  12mo. 

A  Defence  of  the  System  of  Solitary  Confinement  of  Prisoners 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  G.  W.  Smith.     Philadelphia,  1833. 

Articles  on  Prison  Discipline  in  the  North  American  Review, 
by  Edward  Everett,  vol.  37,  p.  117 ;  by  G.  S.  Hillard,  vol.  47, 
p.  452;  by  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.,  vol.  49,  p.  1;  by  F.  Bowen, 
vol.  66,  p.  145. 

There  are  several  by  F.  B.  Sanborn,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
references. 

Articles  on  Prison  Discipline  in  the  Christian  Examiner :  By 
L.  Tappan,  vol.  3,  p.  203 ;  by  S.  A.  Eliot,  vol.  10,  p.  15 ;  by  F. 
W.  Greenwood,  vol.  16,  p.  251 ;  by  R.  C.  Watertown,  vol.  26,  p. 
54;  by  Francis  Parkman,  D.D.,  vol.  27,  p.  381;  by  Charleo 
Sumner,  vol.  40,  p.  122 ;  bj'  J.  IT.  Morrison,  vol.  44,  p.  273. 

Articles  on  Prison  Discipline  in  the  American  Quarterly 
Review.    Volume  14,  p.  28,  and  vol.  18,  p.  451. 

Article  in  the  Princeton  Review,  vol.  21,  p.  331. 

7.  List  of  Works  furnished  hy  Henry  Cordier,  Superintendent 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Workhouse^  Pennsylvania^  in  German 
and  French : 

a.  German. 

Yugschwert:  (Yoh.  Bapt.)  Din  Schaufungen  der  Funihcit- 
Btrafe.     Wien  Manz,  1865. 

FuESSLiN  (J.)  Die  Grundbedungcn  jeder  Gcfungniss  reform 
im  Sinne  der  Eingelhaft.     Erlangen  Enke,  1865. 

John  (Dr.  Rich  Ed.)  Ueber  Strafaustalten.  Berlin  :  Luderitz, 
1865. 

Hausner  (Otto.)  Vergleichende  Statistick  von  Europa.  Lem- 
berg :  Milikowskj-,  1865. 

Stewglein  (M.)  Samburg  derdeutschen  Strafgesezbiicher.  13 
Hefte.     Munchen,  1858. 

KuHNE  (I.  Ch.)  Pericht  iiber  die  Verwallung  du  Strafunstall, 
St.  Jacob  :  St.  Gallen,  Kiilin,  1863. 

..     Mess  (Dr.)    Die  offeuslichi  Meinung  gegeniiber  den  Gefang- 
nissen.     Munchen,  1865. 

Behrend  (Dr.  F.  I.)  Geshichte  der  Gcfangnissnform  (Ver. 
Staaten,  Grossbritanun,  Irland)  Berlin,  1859. 

TuDSDORF  (C.  II.)  Beitriige  yur  charactcristik  des  Strafanstalts 
Armen-und  Erzichungswesens,    Dessau :  Puniti*seh,  1863. 
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HiNDBEKG  (E.  G.  A.)  Die  Bcrufstliat^keil  des  GefiEtngise-Geist- 
lichcn.     Lei[)5iz:  Albert  Fritsch,  1866. 

Heixe  (W.)  Die  Besseruncr  als  Strafzoeck  nnd  das  Anfsidit- 
»l>crsonal  dcr  Strafanstalten.     Leipzig:  Bartli,  1866. 

Okelli  (Dr.  A.  v.)  Ueber  Erriclitang  von  Fwangserbeits- 
Aiistalten.     Zurich  :  Herzog,  1865. 

TcGsciiEVESH  (Joli.  Bapt.)  Der  Volkng  dn  Frieclieitsstrafe. 
Wien  :  Waldliciin,  1867. 

A  ANDLL  (Carl  Wilbelm).  System  dn  Gefaugnissknnde.  GGttin- 
gen :  Yanderliock  &  Riiprecht,  1866. 

Michel  (C.  S.)  Ilandbnch  des  Gefauqni&s  nnd  Strafvollstreck- 
angswesens  bei  den  Gericliten  in  Prenssen,  etc.  Berlin  :  Grieben, 
1867. 

DfiOBisn  (Moriz  Wilhelni).  Die  moralishe  Statistiek  nnd  die  mcn- 
^rlilielie  Willensfreihnt.     Leipzig:  Voss,  1867. 

CiiRiSTEAXSEN  (D.  C.)  L^clier  Qnalitat  nnd  Luantitat  der  Strafe, 
mit  besonderer  Boziehnng  auf  die  Todesstrafe.  Kiel :  Schroeder, 
1865. 

D'MciGE  ([Eiigeii).  Bessemnganf  dein  Wege  der  Tndividnalisi- 
rang.     Leipzig:  Bartli,  1865. 

Das  Work  der  Liebe  an  entlassenen  Strafgefangnen.  (Gekrunte 
Preissclirift.     Coin :  C.  Roinke  &  Cie.) 

Richard  (Dr.  E.)  Des'nfection  nnd  desinficerende  Mittel. 
Erlangen :  Enkle,  1867 

b.  French. 

Des  systemes  p^nitentiaires  anx  Etats-Unis,  par  de  Beaumont  et 
de  Tocqueville.     Paris,  1838. 

Ba]»ix)rt  a  M.  le  Cointe  de  Mantalivet  snr  les  p^nitentiairea  des 
Etats-Uni?,  par  De  Metz  et  Blouet.     Paris,  1837. 

Italian  BooJcs. 

Frederico  (Belazzi.)  Prigioni  e  Prigionieri  nel  Regno  d*Italia. 
Firenze  :  Tipogcafia  Militare,  1866. 

Statistica  delle  Case  dipena  del  R^no  d^Italia,  per  gli  anni 
1862,  ISC.".,  1864.    Torino  :  Favale  &  Cie. 
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8.  List  of  WorJcs  furnished  hy  Baron  Fkanz  Von  Holtzendorff, 
Professor  of  Law  in  the  Royal  University ^  Berlin^  Prussia^  in  the 
German  Language, 

b'ai  i  n  ge :  ^SJcffcrung  auf  tern  2Begc  tcr  SnbUMtualiprunfl."  Jcipjiij,  1865. 

S  a u  cr :  ^Uctcr  ten  ®circrt5bctrie6  in  ©irofanflaltcn." 

S  c  ^>  r  c  n  b :  „®cfd)it^tc  bcr  ®cfan<jnigrcform."     Serlin,  1859. 

D.  D  H  ^  n :  „3)lc  @cfangni[;franc  in  il)rcm  3"^n»nien^anflc  mi  bcr  3citcnt* 

trirfctnnfl  t^ctrac^tet."     ?iU>ccf,  18G2. 
Grtert:  „9?lattcr  fiir  ©cfcinflnifjfunbc."     Grfcft.  W  SBaig  in  .^cibctberg. 

.^crauv^A^Qcfccn  i^cn  bcm  ^Tm^fdjug  bc6  Sereinfi  bcr  bcntfd^cn  ®traf « 

anflaltcn.     $cibcttcrc^,  1864  —  1870. 
5icncmann:  „6anb6u4  fiir  ®cfanacn'9Inffe^cr  nnb  ®cfan|^cn«Sfuffc^crr 

^fipii^ontcn."     Siinctur^t,  1864. 
5  fi  c  6  H  n :  ^Ucbcr  bic  SinjcInlfKJf t. "     1 855. 
gfiegtin:  „S)ie  (^rnnbbcbinvjnnacn  jcber  ©efviu^nigrcform   imSinncbci 

Ginjcln^aft."    Scipjin,  1865. 
©  cig  cl  c  :  „(5rfa^rnngcn  in  gcmcinfamcr  nnb  cinfamcr  ©aft." 
$  fine  If:  „®t^ftcm  bcr  ®efaniVii^fiinbc."     9?cbfl  cincm  furjcn  ^n^angc: 

„9Son  bcr  Serwaltung  bc^  ^rcbigtamtcS  am  ®efan0nig."     ®8t* 

tingen,  1866. 
$inbbcrg:  „^ie  ScrufSt^citigfcit  bcr  ®cfSngmgv]ciflIic^cn."  ?cipjig  1866. 
n,  Jpotftcnborff     „3)ai8  irif^c  ®cfangiugi>flcm,  in'^bcfentcrc  bic  3^i* 

fc^cnanftaltcn."     ?eip3ij^,  1859. 
t?.  ^oltjcnborff:  „S)ic  Sriibcrfc^af  t  bc«  ^SRaupcn  $anfc«'„  cin  protcflan* 
^  tijd^cr  Drtcn."     S3crlin,  1861. 

t?.  $oHjenborff:  „1)ic  Jlur',niu3?fji^ivjfcit  bcr  grci^ciWfhrafcn  nnb  bic  bc« 

bingtc  (V^citaffnug  bcr  @trciflinv]c  in  if)rcm  9J:rt)!i(tni6  3nin  ®traf« 

mage  nnb  jn  ben  ®traf3n)C(fcu."     Jcipjig,  1861 . 
v>.  $oI$cnborff:  „9l(Igcmeinc  bciitid)e3trafrcd;t33citnng."  1861—1870. 
x>,  ^olftcnborff:  J?ritifd^c  Uutcrjuc^imgcn  iibcr  bic  ©rnnbfa^c  nnb  Sr- 
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XLVI.  Special  Confebenoes  of  Prison  Chaplains. 

If .  B.  —  Several  special  meetings  were  held  during  the  sessions 
ol  the  congress,  by  wardens  and  superintendents  of  prisons  and 
reformatories;  also,  by  chaplains  of  the  same.  The  publishing 
committee  were  promised  a  report  of  the  wardens'  conferences, 
but  it  never  came  to  hand.  The  Rev.  J.  K.  Mason,  of  Maine, 
sent  a  brief  report  of  the  chaplains'  meetings,  which  is  as  follows : 

The  chaplains  held  two  meetings  for  consultation  and  the  com- 
paring of  notes.  These  meetings  were  very  pleasant,  and  I  think 
useful  in  the  way  of  ^uggestiveness.  The  great  concern  with  them 
all  seemed  to  be,  as  to  the  means  and  manner  by  which  they  could 
do  convicts  the  most  good.  Some  had  encountered  difficulties ; 
obstructions  were  put  in  their  way  which  they  had  no  power  to 
remove.  Most  received  very  little  sympathy  at  the  first  in  the 
prayer  meeting  effort.  But  a  little  trial  had  changed  the  current 
in  several  instances,  and  in  some  the  effort  had  become  a  most 
striking  success.  The  Divine  spirit  had  come  and  wrought,  con- 
verting some,  and  making  his  influence  felt  throughout  the  prison. 

They  were  quite  unanimous,  I  think,  that  the  "  Law  of  Love  " 
is  the  law  by  which  to  secure  good  discipline,  though  even  love  must 
be  severe  sometimes.  They  believed  in  the  possibility  and  fea- 
sibility of  reforming  and  saving,  now  and  forever,  a  large  per  cent 
of  the  convicts.  They  were  in  sympathy  with  most  of  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  "  platform,"  and  believe  that  such  a  system 
as  those  principles  would  legitimately  inaugurate  would  be  emi- 
nently beneficial  to  all  the  interests  involved. 
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XLVIL  Report  of  Special  CoMMrrrEE   on   Db.  Oubt'b  Paper 

ON  Pkison  Statistics. 


St.  Louis,  Dec.  20M,  1870. 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D.: 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  Dr.  Ourt's 
paper  on  statistics,  with  instructions  to  report  to  you,  have  had  the 
same  under  consideration,  and  report  as  follows :  The  work  was 
done  so  well  by  Dr.  Ourt  that  the  committee  find  their  task  a  very 
light  and  agreeable  one.  They  submit  the  inclosed  in  addition  to 
Dr.  Ourt's  tables. 

Respectfiilly, 

AUGUSTUS  W.  ALEXANDER, 

Chairman. 

Name,  William  Rogers ;  Age,  28 ;  NaiionalU\f  of  Prisoner,  England ;  NatMm- 
ality  of  Parents,  (Father  Scotch) ;  Date  of  Admierion,  January  2d,  1872. 

To  aaeertain  the  ConetUutional  Tendendei  and  PropennUeM. 

Insanity  —  Grandmother  in  Asylam  6  months. 
Epilepsy  —  Mother  had  epilepsy  at  14  years  of  age. 
Intemperance  —  Grandparents  and  Parents  all  intemperate. 
Education  —  Grandparents  ignorant ;  Mother  read ;  Father  read 

and  write. 
Pecuniary  Condition  —  Grandparents  laborers ;  Parents  very  poor 
Pau|)er8  or  not  —  Not. 
Criminals  ur  not  —  Grand&ther  larceny ;  Father  dmnkennen. 


Questions  as  to 
Parents  and 
Grandparents. 


To  oMertain  the  social  influeneee  that  may  have  ehaped  the  character. 


Questions  rela- 
ting to  the 
Prisoner. 


Physical. 


Mental. 


Moral. 


'  Whether  reared  in  the  family  or  not  —  Yes. 
**  "  **     schoo'l  or  not  —  No. 

**  **  "     dtyorcountry — countrvtiP  1i^;dtyihflii. 

"     practice  of  religious  observanrte^ — Na 
The  associations  of  childhood  —  At  home  bad ;  street  *< 
The  subsequent  associations  —  Of  the  lowest  kind. 

Estimate  of  the  Present  Condition. 

fhow  —  Somewhat  diseased  (syphilis). 
i  Medium  —  Some  recuperative  energy. 
I  Good  —  Natural  constitution. 

r  Inert  —  Inert. 
•<  Inactive  — 
[  Active  — 

r  Vitiated  —  Vitiated. 
s  Debased  — 
t  Abnormal  — 
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XLVIII.  Special  Rkpobts  by  Wabdens  of  Pbisons  and  Supeb- 

INTENDENT8    OF    KeFORMATOBIES   ON    THEIB    RESPECTIVE    INSTITU- 
TIONS : 

In  pursuance  of  a  duty  laid  upon  them  by  the  congress,  tlie 
publishing  committee  sent  out  to  all  tlie  heads  of  prisons  and 
reformatories  in  the  United  States  the  following  circular  letter : 

New  York,  October  28,  1870. 

Dear  Sir,  —  The  national  congress  on  penitentiary  and  reform- 
atory discipline,  recently  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  to  wit. : 

Re%olved^  That  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of  the  penal 
and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  United*  States  be  invited  to 
furnish  reports  concerning  the  methods  of  administration  and  dis- 
cipline, and  the  internal  management  and  general  results  of  their 
respective  institutions,  to  be  sent  to  the  committee  on  publication, 
on  or  before  December  1, 1870,  oral  the  earliest  practicable  moment 
tliereafter ;  and  further,  that  the  committee  indicate  the  leading 
points  in  regard  to  which  information  is  desired. 

Agreeably  to  the  foregoing  instructions  of  the  congress,  the 
committee  appointed  to  superintend  and  edit  the  publication  of 
the  transactions  of  the  said  congress,  address,  at  the  earliest 
moment,  the  present  circular  letter  to  the  officers  (-esignated  in  the 
resolution  above  cited;  and,  in  doing  so,  we  beg  leave  to  indicate 
the  following  points  as  those  on  which  information  would  be  most 
desirable : 

1.  Population  of  the  Institution. — a.  How  many  were  received 
and  how  many  discharged  within  the  last  fiscal  year?  b.  What 
was  the  average  number  of  inmates  during  the  year,  distinguishing 
between  the  sexes  in  each  case?  c.  What,  in  your  judgment,  con- 
stitute the  chief  causes  of  crime? 

2.  Government. — a.  Number  of  officers?  b.  Ho\v  appointed? 
c.  Whether  appointments  are  in  any  way  controlled  or  influenced 
by  politics?  d.  If  yes,  what  is  believed  to  be  the  effect  of  such 
control  or  influence? 

3.  Discipline.  —  a.  The  most  important  rules  and  regulations 
relating  to  inmates  ?     b.  Are  the  inmates  encouraged  by  any  sys- 

^0 
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tem  of  rewards  for  industry  and  good  conduct;  and  if  so,  what, 
and  with  what  effect  ?  c.  The  several  kinds  of  punishment  em- 
ployed —  their  frequency  —  their  effect  —  to  wliat  extent  recorded  ? 

d.  How  far  is  kindness  employed  as  a  means  of  discipline  —  in 
wliat  ways  —  with  what  results  ?  e.  Do  the  inmates  wear  a  parti- 
colored dress  ?  If  yes,  do  you  think  the  advantages  outweigh  the 
disadvantages?  If  no,  when  was  such  dress  abolished  ;  on  what 
grounds,  and  with  what  results? 

4.  Religious  and  Moral  Agencies.  —  a.  The  several  kinds  of 
these  agencies  in  use  —  to  what  extent  emplo^-ed  —  with  what 
results?  b.  Whether  all  the  inmates  are  provided  with  bibles? 
c.  Whether  tracts  and  religious  papers  are  distributed  among 
them ;  and  if  yes,  to  what  extent  ?  d.  Whether  there  is  a 
prison  church,  Sunday  school,  prayer-meeting ;  and  if  either,  or 
all,  their  results  ?  e.  Whether  volunteer  outside  workers  are 
admitted  ?  If  yes,  uhder  what  restrictions,  and  with  what  effect! 
If  no,  the  reason  for  their  exclusion  ? 

5.  Correspondence. — a.  Who  has  charge  of  this?  b.  How  often 
are  the  inmates  allowed  to  write  letters?  c.  General  character  of 
their  letters ?     d.  General  character  of  letters  received  by  them? 

e.  Is  the  influence  of  their  correspondence  found  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  or  otherwise? 

6.  Visits  of  Friends, — a.  How  often  permitted  ?  b.  Under  what 
restrictions?     c.  What  is  found  to  be  their  influence? 

7.  Education. — What  provision,  if  any,  is  made  for  this  t  Please 
state,  in  detail,  what  is  done  or  proposed  under  this  heaid,  and 
the  results  attained  or  anticipated. 

8.  Library. — a.  Have  you  a  library?  b.  How  many  volumes, 
their  general  character,  how  much  used,  and  with  what  effect  ? 

9.  Sanitary  state  of  the  Prison  or  Refor^natory.  —  a.  Dietar}*  ? 
b.  Ventilation?  c.  Drainage?  d.  Lighting?  e.  Heating?  f. 
Cleanliness — of  the  person,  clothing,  bedding,  and  prison  apart- 
ments?    g.  Amount  and  kinds  of  sickness?     h.  Death-rate. 

10.  IndtLstries, —  a.  Your  labor  system?  b.  What  are  its  results 
as  regards  self-support,  or  otherwise  ?  c.  Are  you  satisfied  with 
your  present  system?  If  yes,  on  what  grounds?  If  no,  what 
change  would  you  propose  ? 

11.  Susceptibility  qf  Criminals  to  Reformatory  Agencies.  —  a. 
What  is  your  belief  upon  tliis  point  ?  b.  How  far  are  the  results, 
in  this  regard,  which  you  believe  possible,  accomplished  in  your 
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institution  ?  c.  What  do  you  conceive  to  be  the  chief  hindrances 
to  reformation  in  your  institution,  as  at  present  constituted  ?  d. 
What  modifications,  if  any,  do  you  conceive  requisite  in  your 
present  system,  to  give  it  the  highest  attainable  efficiency  as  an 
agency  and  instrument  of  reformation  ? 

To  the  above  request  only  eleven  replies  were  received  —  eight 
from  reformatories ;  two  from  state  prisons,  one  of  which  was  not 
represented  in  the  congress ;  and  one  from  a  work-house,  also  not 
represented  in  the  congress.  The  committee  judge  the  number 
of  replies  too  few  to  meet  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  body  in 
piissing  the  resolution.  They  can  readily  understand  why  the 
returns  were  so  limited  in  number.  Two  causes,  probably, 
operated  to  produce  the  result  named.  1.  The  time  within  which 
the  reports  were  called  for  was  restricted  to  only  a  little  more  than 
a  month.  2.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  from  whom  reports  were 
asked,  having  been  members  of  the  congress,  must  have  found, 
after  so  long  an  absence  from  their  respective  charges,  an  accumu- 
lation of  duties  which  rendered  it  difficult,  or,  in  all  probability, 
impossible,  however  well  disposed  (and  they  were  certainly  all 
well  disposed),  to  comply  with  the  requisition  made  upon  them. 

The  publishing  committee  will,  therefore,  retain  the  reports  for- 
warded, and  hand  them  over,  for  future  use,  to  the  proper  officer, 
when  the  National  PENrrENTLLBY  and  Rkfobmatoey  Association 
shall  have  been  organized  and  started  on  its  beneficent  mission. 
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XUX.  Echoes  to  the  Cincinnati  Congress  from  Europe. 
The  publishing  cominittee  have  deemed  it  proper  to  insert,  at 
the  end  of  their  volume,  the  following  letters  addressed  to  their 
chairmain,  believing  that  they  will  be  not  only  gratifying  to  the 
members  of  the  American  congress,  but  helpful  to  the  project  of 
an  international  congress : 

1.  From,  Florence  Niohtinoale. 

London,  Nov.  12th,  1870. 

Sir,  —  T  am  deeply  indebted  to  your  kind  remembrance.  Alas! 
how  frightful  has  been  the  war  interruption  to  our  correspondence ! 

You  will  well  believe  that  the  present  most  terrible  straggle  of 
all  the  struggles  in  this  world's  history  intensifies  and  trebles  ray 
preceding  occupations  and  illness,  and  prevents  my  writing  more 
than  a  bare  acknowledgment  of  the  great  importance  of  your  objects. 

The  point  on  which  you  did  me  the  honor  of  asking  my  opin- 
ion, is  one  which  I  trust  your  able  association  will  not  let  drop, 
viz. :  the  total  inefficiency  of  our  present  laws  and  punishments 
for  repressing  theft,  and  the  expediency  of  making  thieves  pay  for 
what  they  steal.  I  open  the  day's  paper,  and  see  the  following 
taken  quite  at  random : 

"A  woman  has  for  thirteen  years,  1857  to  1870,  obtained  'goods 
under  false  pretences  '  in  various  places,  and  considerable  amounts, 
besides  committing  other  robberies." 

What  have  been  the  means  taken  for  arresting  this  career  of 
plunder  of  honest  folk?  These  have  been,  to  support  her  in 
prison  during  those  years  (at  the  expense  of  honest  folk),  where, 
according  to  her  own  statement,  she  "  was  more  comfortable  than 
anywhere  else."  One  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  at  finding  that 
she  further  states,  that,  "'  for  seven  yeara "  she  had  never  been 
"more  than  one  week"  "out  of  prison."  Had  our  laws  been 
destined  expressly  for  the  encouragement  of  thefl,  could  they  have 
been  more  successful  ? 

Pray  believe  me,  sir  (with  many  apologies  for  this  hurried  note, 
so  unworthy  of  your  great  subject), 

Ever  your  faithful  servant, 

FLORENCE  NlGHTINGALR 
Rev.  E.  C.  Wines,  D.D. 
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2.  Fr(mi  the  Et.  Hon.  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  C.  B.,  author  qf  the 
Irish  Prison  St/stem. 

Winchester,  J^ov.  21, 1870. 

Dear  Dr.  Wines, — I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely  on  the 
result  of  the  Cincinnati  congress.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  the  in- 
ternational congress  still  preserves  its  place  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  the  progress  of  criminal  reform,  notwithstanding  the 
unhappy  state  of  Europe.  Such  a  congress  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
essential  use. 

In  your  discussions^  I  observe  a  desire  to  consider  the  ticket-of- 
license  system  and  police  supervision.  In  large  towns,  replete 
with  temptation,  I  believe  such  a  system  will  be  found  a  necessary 
safeguard  and  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  convict  system. 

The  newspapers  you  have  so  kindly  sent  me  have  given  me  a 
very  good  insight  into  the  procedure  of  the  congress,  and  I  feel 
sure  much  good  will  result  from  the  discussions  and  speeches  being 
further  published.     . 

Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Wines, 

Yours,  very  sincerely, 

WALTER  OEOFTON. 

8.  Jfrom  the  same. 

Winchester,  Dee.  8,  1870. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Wines, — Thanks  for  the  papers  which  have 
just  arrived.  I  am  glad  to  find  that  you  have  been  elected  as  the 
commissioner  to  organize  the  international  penitentiary  congress, 
but  the  post  will  be  very  onerous. 

It  is,  I  think,  all-important  that  your  mission  should  be  asso- 
ciated as  much  as  possible  with  your  government,  because  it  will 
give  to  it  a  weight  which  mere  philanthropy  cannot  secure  for 
it.  I  observe  from  the  papers  that  this  course  is  contemplated,  and 
I  should  advise  your  pressing  it. 

It  will  be  no  trifling  matter  to  induce  governments  to  act,  for  the 
department  concerned  is  in  all  countries  so  overworked  that  they 
do  not  hail  with  satisfaction  the  prospect  of  more  labor.  To  be 
of  real  service,  governments  should  show  an  active  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  that  they  are  really  in  earnest  in  desiring  "  prison 
reform."     We  shall  then  get  good  fruit  from  the  congress. 
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If  your  government  initiate  the  movement  warmly,  and  gives 
you  its  support,  and  yon  also  obtain  the  co-operation  of  the 
ministers  at  Washington,  your  path  will  be  very  materially 
smoothed.  Philanthropists  are  so  small  a  body  that  it  will  not 
do  to  depend  on  them.  Sooner  or  later  we  must  go  to  the  govern- 
ment, if  reforms  are  to  be  carried  out ;  so  it  is  as  well  to  obtain  their 
co-operation  early. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  plans  when  settled.     Allow  me  in 
the  mean  time  to  congratulate  you  on  the  choice  of  your  fellow 
citizens,  and  the  public  of  all  countries,  on  your  appointment 
Believe  me,  dear  Dr.  Wines, 

Yours,  sincerely, 

WALTER  CEOFTOK 


4.  From  M.  D.  Hill,  Esq.,  late  Recorder  of  Birmingham^ 

England. 

Heath  House,  Stapletton,  Bristol,  Nov,  11, 1870. 

Mt  Dear  Sir, — Seldom  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  have  I  been 
so  much  delighted  as  by  the  news  contained  in  your  letters  of 
September  and  October  last.  The  acceptance  of  the  true  princi- 
ples governing  the  treatment  of  criminals  by  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  people  of  your  great  republic,  is  a  bright  omen  for  the  world 
at  large. 

You  will,  I  trust,  be  able  to  accede  to  the  wishes  of  your  fellow 
countrymen  in  coming  to  Europe  to  forward  preparations  for  the 
forthcoming  congress.  You  may  rest  assured  that  my  family,  in 
all  its  branches,  will  do  their  best  to  make  your  stay  in  England  as 
pleasant  and  profitable  as  we  can. 

I  was  much  gratified  to  observe  that  your  philanthropic  labors, 
conducted  as  they  have  been  with  so  much  ability,  knowledge  and 
unremitting  labor,  are  justly  become  highly  estimated  by  your 
fellow  countrymen,  not  merely  in  your  own  state  of  New  York, 
but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  union. 

Hoping  you  are  perfectly  restored  to  liealth,  and  have  over- 
gotten  the  fatigues  incident  on  your  good  work  at  Cincinnati, 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Faithfully  yours, 

M.  D.  HILL. 
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6.  From  the  same. 
Heath  House,  Stapleton,  Bristol,  Dec.  9,  1870. 

Dear  Sir, — T  presume  I  am  to  thank  yon  for  an  invaluable 
document  received  by  post  from  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  a 
copy  of  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  late  prison  congress  which 
met  at  Cincinnati.  Few  events  of  my  life  have  given  me  so  much 
pleasure  as  I  have  derived  from  these  resolutions,  and  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  are  distributed  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  area  under  the  government  of  your  great 
nation.  Your  congress,  an  enlightened  body  of  representative 
men  from  the  various  states  which  compose  the  union,  sends  forth 
its  resolutions  armed  with  high  authority,  and  the  effect  to  be  pro- 
duced will  doubtless  be  of  proportionate  weight  and  permanence. 

No  better  preparation  for  your  congress  to  be  held  in  Europe 
could  possibly  be  devised,  than  the  work  you  have  done  at  Cincin- 
nati, and  surely  the  world  will  not  be  so  infatuated  as  to  permit 
wars  to  interpose  obstacles  to  the  realization  of  your  wise  and 
benevolent  purpose. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  sir,  with  constantly  augmenting  respect, 

Your  friend  and  servant, 

M.  D.  HILL. 
Rev.  E.  O.  Wines,  D.D. 

6.  From  Sir  John  Bowrino. 

17th  Nov.,  1870. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  I  congratulate  you  most  cordially  on  the  great 
success  of  your  Cincinnati  gathering.  It  is  satisfactory  to  cross 
the  Atlantic,  to  turn  away  from  the  battle  fields  of  Europe,  and 
to  repose  somewhere,  where  philanthropy,  instead  of  every  evil 
passion,  has  been  at  work,  —  not  for  the  destruction,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  our  race.  It  is  indeed  time  that  nations  shall  feel  that 
"  the  baptism  of  fire  and  blood,"  is  a  most  unholy  rite,  and  that 
Christianity  demands  not  the  initiative  of  hate,  but  of  love,  to 
bring  about  such  a  reformation.     Let  us  all  be  fellow  laborers  I 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  the  journals.  I  hear  that  the 
papers  read,  and  the  discussions  to  which  they  led,  are  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  volume.  I  hope  this  will  be  done  for  convenience  of 
reference. 
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Would  you  kindly  send  a  report  of  your  proceedings  to  Thomas 
Bury,  Esq.,  T.  P.,  Melbourne,  South  Australia. 

He  is  working  zealously  with  us,  and  one  is  glad  to  hear  respond- 
ing voices  from  the  antipodes.    We  move  slowly,  but  toe  move. 

Most  faithfully  yours, 

JOHN  BOWKENG. 

7.  From  Mart  Oakpentkr,  author  of  "  Our  Convicts^^^  etc.y  etc. 

Bristol,  Deo.  7M,  1870. 
Dear  Sir, — I  thank  you  for  all  the  various  documents  you  have 
kindly  sent  me  respecting  your  congress,  and  am  truly  rejoiced 
that  it  was,  in  all  respects,  so  satisfactory.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
it  will  do  great  good,  and  awaken  attention  to  important  princi- 
ples. I  am  also  pleased  to  learn,  from  the  N.  Y.  Observer,  received 
to-day,  that  the  congress  is  likely  to  have  the  benelit  of  your  ser- 
vices as  commissioner  to  organize  the  international  congress,  afi 
your  long  and  practical  devotion  to  the  cause  cannot  fail  to  be  of 
great  importance  to  the  movement.  Should  you  accept  the  posi- 
tion tendered,  it  will  afford  Mr.  Hill  and  me  much  pleasure  to 
welcome  you  to  Bristol,  and  we  shall  afford  you  every  information 
in  our  power.  I  hope  you  will  take  up  your  abode  in  my  house. 
I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

MARr  OAEPENTER. 

8.  jFrom  Signer  M.  Beltbani  Soalia,  Inspector- General  of  Pris- 

ons in  Italy. 

[Translation.] 
Ministry  of  the  Interiob,  Florence,  6th  Dec.^  1870. 

Very  Honored  Sir,  —  I  received,  almost  at  the  same  time,  your 
two  letters  of  October  25th  and  28th,  and  return  you  ray  hearty 
thanks  for  the  details  which  you  have  kindly  given  me  concerning 
the  Cincinnati  congress,  as  well  as  for  the  journals  you  were  good 
enough  to  send  me.  If  the  proceedings  shall  be  published,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  not  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution. 

It  would  be  a  matter  deeply  to  be  regretted,  if  the  papers  which 
were  read  and  the  discussions  which  followed  them  should  be  lost 
to  penitentiary  science.  After  the  congress  of  Frankfort-sur-Main 
(1857),  the  proceedings  appeared,  and  it  is  to  them  that  it  owes,  in 
great  part,  its  renown  and  its  importance. 


